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their  eyes  open,  to  all  the  inconveniencies  and  hardships  of  painful 
and  perilous  journies,  to  the  effects  of  bad  climates  and  pestilential 
diseases,  not  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
>vith  their  own  eyes,  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  and  of  obtaining 
that  information  and  receiving  those  impressions  which  books  alone 
can  never  give,  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  national  trait,  peculi- 
arly characteristic,  we  believe,  of  British  youth  ;  and  so  far  from 
visiting  their  literary  omissions  with  critical  severity,  we  should 
consider  their  communications  as  entitled  to  every  indulgence. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with  but  the 
omissions.  We  could  have  wished  to  know  something  more  of  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  which  Mr.  Legh  has  gone 
beyond  any  former  traveller,  (that  is  to  say,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,)  except  two,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here- 
after, and  whose  labours  are  not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  plague,  which,  in  1812,  raged  at  Constantinople  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  compelled  our  author,  and  his  fellow  tra- 
veller the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  to  abandon  their  original  plan  of 
travelling  by  Smyrna  to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  to 
turn  their  faces  towards  Egypt.  For  though  the  communication 
between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  had  been  uninterrupted,- 
the  latter  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  contagion ;  and  so  inex- 
plicable and  capricious  is  the  way  in  which  this  most  dreadful  of 
all  diseases  spreads  from  country  to  country,  that  a  Greek,  who 
acted  as  British  consul  at  Scio,  observed  to  our  travellers  he  had  no 
fear  of  its  infection  being  communicated  from  Smyrna,  where 
numbers  were  daily  dying,  and  from  whence  persons  were  daily  ar- 
riving at  the  island,  though  within  a  few  hours  sail ;  ^  but,'  he 
added^  ^  should  the  plague  declare  itself  at  Alexandria,  distant 
some  hundred  miles,  we  shall  certainly  have  it  at  Scio.'  It  did 
reach  Alexandria  while  they  were  in  Upper  Egypt  and  carried 
off  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  before  this  dreadful  visitation, 
had  dwindled  down  to  about  12,000  souls.  *  New  Alexandria/ 
says  Nordeu,  *  may  justly  be  looked  on  as  a  poor  orphan  who 
has  no  other  inheritance  but  the  respectable  name  of  its  father.' 
Most  travellers  agree  in  the  melancholy  feelings  excited  by  the 
present  forlorn  and  neglected  state  of  this  once  magnificent 
city;  which  abounded  in  temples,  palaces,  baths  and  theatres; 
and  which  reckoned  300,000  freemen  among  its  population  at  the 
time  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  inha- 
bited part  is  confined  to  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  the 
Pharos  to  the  continent ;  the  circuit  of  nearly  five  miles,  inclosed 
by  the  wall  of  a  hundred  towers  built  by  the  Saracens  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,    ^  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  a  deserted  space, 
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covered  with  heaps  of  rtibbiijh  and  strewed  over  with  the  fragments 
of  ancient  buildings.'  Even  its  venerable  ruins  are  fast  disappear- 
ing,— llie  Turks  having  so  little  feeling  for  ancient  works  of  art,  that 
they  dig  up  the  most  beautiful  columns  to  saw  into  mill-stoueSj  and 
build  their  bases  and  capitals  into  ihe  walls  of  their  ill -constructed 
houses,  Pompey's  Pillar  and  the  Obelisk  of  Cleopatra  owe  their 
preservation  solely  to  their  bulk* 

By  Colonel  Missctt,  the  British  resident  at  Alexandria,  our 
travellers  were  furnished  with  letters  to  Cairo,  and  among  others, 
with  one  to  an  intelligent  traveller,  to  whom  they  were  afterwards 
"udebted  for  great  assistance  and  mticli  valuable  information.  This 
erson,  who  was  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim , 
but  whose  real  name  is  Burchardt,  is  slill  on  his  travels  under  the 
auspices  of  the  African  Association; — not  Society^  as  Mr*  Legh  haa 
it,  nor  yet  Itistiitifion  ; — he  has  transmitted  home^  we  understand, 
some  very  curious  and  important  information  respecting  the  Nubians 
and  various  tribes  of  Arabs.  At  that  time  he  had  just  eflected  his 
escape  from  the  Bedouins,  in  Syria,  by  whom  he  had  been  robbed 
of  all  his  effects  and  detained  for  six  months  in  close  captivity. 

The  population  of  Eg)pt  is  a  mixture  of  Copts,  Jews,  Arabs 
and  Turks — ^thc  first  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  the  secoud  the  same  liere  as  they  are  found  to 
be  over  tlie  whole  world ;  the  third^  who  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  population^  consist  of  the  Pastoral — ihe  Bedouin,  the  inde- 
pendent  restless,  warlike  freebooter  of  the  desert — and  the  Fellah, 
©r  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  most  civilized  and  patient,  but  at  ihe 
same  time  the  most  corrupt  and  degraded  of  bis  countrymen — and 
the  Turks  and  Albanians  who  lord  it  over  all  the  others,  being 
dbtributed  tlirough  the  country  to  garrison  the  different  towns,  and 
to  levy  the  miri  or  contributions^  '  whic!t  they  do  with  every  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  and  oppression.'* 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  which  is  as  miserable  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  for  the  better  since 
the  days  of  Sesostris,  Psammeticus  or  Cheops,  Whether  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  Turks  or 
French,  this  unfortunate  country,  as  Niebuhr  justly  observes,  has 
enjoyed  no  interval  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  but  has  constantly 
been  oppressed  and  pillaged  by  the  lieutenants  of  a  distant  lord ; 
the  sole  object  of  both  being  that  of  extorting  as  large  a  revenue  as 
possible  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peasants. 

*  Even  now,*  says  this  judicinus  writer,  *  the  population  is  decreasing; 
and  the  peasant,  although  in  a  fertile  country,  miserably  poor ;  for  the 
rxacttons  of  governmeut  and  its  ofBcens  leave  him  nothing  to  lay  out  in 
llie  improvement  and  culture  of  bis  lands,  >vhil«:  the  cities  are  falling 
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into  ruin,  because  the  same  unhappy  restraints  render  it  impossible  for 
the  citizens  to  engage  in  any  lucrative  industry/ 

Of  this  mixed  population  it  is  hard  to  say  whedier  the  Arabs,  the 
Copts  or  the  Turks  are  the  roost  simple,  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  superstitious.  Mr.  Legh  seems  to  think  the  Copts,  (who  are 
Christians  of  the  sect  of  Eutyches,)  *  a  clever  and  intriguing  race  :*^ 
they  are  employed,  he  says,  by  the  government  in  keeping  the  ^  regis- 
ters of  land  and  tribute ;'  he  admits,  however,  that,  in  acquiring  these 
posts,  they  have  to  dispute  them  with  the  Jews.  Ancient  Coptic 
books  are  said  to  be  found  still  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  no  Copt  under- 
stands them;  and  the  Rosetta  stone,  we  suspect,  is  still  little  less 
mysterious  than  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  England.  The 
simplicity  of  the  peasants,  whether  Copts  or  Arabs,  is  not  the  worst 
trait  in  their  character.  Niebuhr  says,  that,  while  he  was  surveying 
in  the  Delta,  he  let  a  peasant  look  through  the  levelling  telescope, 
which  inverted  the  object ;  the  man,  on  observing  the  village  turned 
upside  down,  stared  at  the  traveller  with  great  astonislmient ;  but 
on  being  told  that,  by  the  order  of  the  Pashaw,*  he  was  about 
to  destroy  it,  the  poor  fellow  entreated  he  would  give  him  time 
to  remove  his  wife  and  his  cow,  and  set  off  on  full  speed  for  that 
purpose — and  this  poor  man,  we  doubt  not,  was  quite  as  well 
skilled  as  his  neighbours  in  *  all  the  learning  of  the  E^ptians.' 

The   mud   villages  and   the   pigeon   houses   interspersed  with 

Elms,  the  gardens  of  orange  and  banana  trees  which  abound  in  the 
elta  and  alon^  each  bank  of  the  Nile,  added  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  which  produces  the  finest  crops  of  grain  almost  without  the 
labour  of  culture,  afford  a  pleasing  prospect  to  the  eye,  while  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  peasantry  strongly  evinces  how  com- 
pletely the  bounty  of  nature  may  be  counteracted  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment. 

The  citadel  of  Cairo,  which  stands  under  the  Mokattam  heights 
or  termination  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  accompanies  the 
Nile  through  Upper  Egypt,  and  which  the  French  fortified,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Pashaw,  who  received  our  travellers  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  esteem  for  their 
country,  and  what  was  of  more  use  to  them,,  with  a  promise  of  pro* 
tection  and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  travels  to  the 
southward.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  as  Egypt  was  now,  by  his 
vigorous  administration,  in  a  state  of  greater  tranqaillity  than  it  had 
jknown  for  many  years,  while  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes  held  a 
sort  of  divided  empire.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  expe- 

*  We  heartiij  wish  ihat  Mr.  Legh  and  other  English  travellers  would  not  sanction  ni 
in  the  improper  mode  of  spelling  this  word  ;  Pacha  ia  French  orthography  if  right,  in 
fiugUsh  it  would  be  Pofta,  which  cannot  be  right 
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rienced  a  severe  and  uninerited  ftte,  to  which  England  was  an  un- 
willing and  unconscious  accessary ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  the 
^•fjeace  of  the  counti-y  that  oue  of  die  parties  should  abandon  it— that 
I  lot,  after  a  perfidious  massacre  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  fell  to  the 
KMamelukes,  who  retired  into  Upper  Egypt,     Siiortly,  however, 
[after  the  Englisli  had  evacuated  the  country,  tlie  Albanian  troops 
l^tnutinied,  and  catling  the  exiles  to  their  assistance,  succeeded  in  de- 
iposing  Mahomed  Pashaw  ;  but  the  Mamelukes  soon  threw  aside 
I'tlie  mask  of  friendship  and  became  the  masters  of  the  Albanians, 
I  -who,  on  tlieir  part,  used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  their  treacherous 
tallies,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  drove  them  back,  a  second  time, 
l^into  Upper  Egypt:  they  then  elected  Mahomed  Ali,  the  present 
fpaahaw,  their  chief,  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  enterprize,  though  taken  from  the  humble  station  of 
'captain  of  a  pirate  boat  iu  the  Archipelago,    He  has  since  not  only 
^secured  the  tranquillity  of  bis  own  dominions  from  the  formidable 
Mncursions  of  the  Wahabees,  but  dispossessed  them  of  Mecca  and 
>feslored  it  uitli  Medina  to  the  Oltomau  Porte, 
|l     Ali  had  also  succeeded  in  driving  the  Mamelnkes  frnui  Ibrtm 
ivhere  they  made  their  last  stand ;  and  compelled  ihem  to  retreat 
•to  Dongola.     This  part  of  Nubia  is   particularly  famous  for  its 
breed  of  horses,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  valued,  on  the  spot,  at 
^eight,  ten,  add  even  a  dozen  slaves;  and  at  Cairo,  in  the  lime  of 
|^"the  Mamelukes,  a  good  Dongolese  horse  would  fetch  the  value  of 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling.     Here  tlie  remaining  Mamelukes,  to 
the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  have  taken  their  station ;  and, 
'laying  aside  their  old  habits  of  external  magnificence^  addicted  theni- 
f selves  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  breeding  of  cattle^  it  is  also  re- 
I  ported,  that  they  have  a  few  tradmg  vessels  ou  the  Nile.     "They 
I  nave  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  arm  about  four  or  five  thou- 
I  sand  negro-slaves,  and  to  snrrouud  their  city  with  a  wall,  against 
'  llie  incursions  of  the  Arabs  from  the  west,  and  a  nation  of  blacks 
from  the  east.     The  city  or  town  of  Dongohi  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  any  in  Upper  Eg}pt,  and  to  be  built  on  both  sidus  of  the  Nile. 
At  dieir  head  isOsmau  Bey  Bardissi;  and  our  travellers  learned  at 
Dehr,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  lo  shave  his  head  or  hij 
beard,  till  he  should  re-enter  Cairo  in  triumph. 

Tlie  police  of  Cairo  is  stated  to  be  highly  creditable  to  the 
vigour  of  Mahomed  A!i*s  ojovernmcnt,  and  the  disorders  usual 
among  Turkish  troops  are  so  far  repressed,  as  nearly  to  verily  a 
promise  which  he  made  on  bis  appointment  to  the  pashalic,  iliatiu  a 
few  years  *  you  should  be  able  to  w^alk  about  the  streets  with  both 
hands  full  of  gold/  Every  street  in  Cairo  has  a  gate  at  each  end, 
which  is  shut  at  eight  o'clock,  and  every  person  is  required  to  carry 
a  light  after  it  is  dark, — a  regulation  very  common  iu  eastern  cities, 
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and  one  which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  some  cities  of 
Europe. 

The  extent,  the  population,  and  the  magnificence  of  Cairo,  have 
been  described  by  many  travellers  in  the  most  pompous  and  ex- 
aggerated terms.  It  is  still  called,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
east, '  Misr,  without  an  equal;  Misr,  the  mother  of  the  world  !' 
The  chaligey  or  canal,  Mr.  Legh  says,  which  pierces  the  city  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  north  to  south,  is  the  general  receptacle  of 
filth;  but  when  opened  on  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  it  is  chang^ 
at  ouc^  into  a  canal  covered  with  boats,  '  ofFering  an  imperfect 
resemblance  to  the  gondolas  and  gaiety  of  Venice.'  The  descrip- 
tions of  it,  he  says,  have  been  ridiculously  magnified ;  it  is  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  broad ;  and  the  term  ditch  would  not  convey 
an  incorrect  idea  of  its  appearance :  in  this  Mr.  Legh  is  supported 
by  Niebuhr  and  Norden.  The  bazaars  were  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, being  superior  in  splendour  to  any  that  our  travellers  had  met 
with  in  Turkey.  Of  the  Sl^v^-market  we  shall  allow  Mr.  Legh  tq 
speak  for  himself. 

*  We  visited  also  the  Slave-market,  where,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
reflections  suggested  by  this  traffic  in  human  beings,  the  senses  were 
offended  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner,  by  the  excessive  state  of 
filthiness  in  which  these  miserable  wretches  were  compelled  to  exist. 
They  were  crowded  together  in  inclosures,  like  the  sheep-pens  of 
Smithfleld-market,  and  the  abominable  stench  and  uncleanliness,  which 
were  the  consequence  of  such  confinement,  may  be  more  readily  ima- 
gined than  described.' — (p.  21.) 

Cairo  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  from 
Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  other  parts  of  Soudan.  Thiat 
horrid  traffic  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of  fellows  called  Jelabs,  or 
slave-merchants,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  long  journey,  seize 
upon  those  periods  of  distress  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  water  or 
provisions,  to  perform  the  operation  of  emasculation  on  the  male 
slaves ;  who,  immediately  after  the  process,  are  buried  in  the  sand 
to  a  certain  depth  to  stop  the  hemorrhage; — for  the  rest  we  must 
quote  Mr.  Legh. 

*  The  calculation  was,  that  one  out  of  three  only  survive  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  at  a  moment  of  distress,  that  the  risk  of 
mortality  might  be  incurred  at  a  time  when  the  merchants  could  best 
spare  their  slaves.  Their  method  of  travelling  was  to  sling  a  dozen  of 
the  negroes  across  the  back  of  a  camel. 

*  With  respect  to  the  value  of  these  slaves  in  Egypt,  it  is  various^ 
according  to  their  age,  sex,  and  other  qualities. 

*  An  eunuch  was  estimated  at  1500  piastres. 

*  Girls,  whose  virginity  was  secured  by  means  more  powerful  thai^ 
noral  restraint,  were  valued  at  500  piastres :  but  such  is  (hf^  state  of 
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degradation  to  which  the  human  spticies  is  reduced  m  this  country, 
that  the  precaution  serves  only  to  protluce  abuses  of  a  more  revolting 
nature/ 

*  Female  slaves,  who  could  not  boast  of  tliis  advantage,  were  in  gene- 
ral sold  for 300  piastres;  but  if  ihey  have  lived  in  a  Frank  family,  and 
had  learned  to  sew,  wash,  and  wait  at  table,  their  value  was  estimated 
in  the  market  at  Cairo  at  700  piastres/— (p.  39.) 

The  mosques  and  churches^  objects  that  usually  catch  the  travel- 
ler's attention,  possessed  no  charms  apparently  for  Mr.  Legh:  he 
was  unsaintly  enough  not  to  visit  the  Coptic  church  in  which  is  the 
grotto  where  the  Floly  Family  took  refuge;  nor  did  his  curiosity 
f  tempt  him  into  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  miraculous  pillar,  to 
M'hich  if  fools  be  bound  they  speedily  recover  their  senses  : — such 
a  pillar,  at  ihis  time,  would  be  invaluable,  if,  without  injury  to 
the  Greek  church,  it  could  be  pulled  down  and  transported  to  Lou- 
,  don  or  Paris ! 

On  leaving  Cairo  for  Upper  Egypt j  our  travellers  engaged  an 
American,  of  the  name  of  Bartliow,  who  had  resided  many  years 
I  jn  the  country,  to  accompany  them  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter. 
They  sailed  on  the  13th  January,  and  their  first  landing  was  at  the 
I  rnined  village  of  Benihassen,  where  they  visited  the  excavatlous 
Kthich  Norden  ascribes  to  *  holy  hermits,  who  made  their  abodes 
I  there.'     The  principal  chamber  is  60  feet  in  length,  and  40  in 
height ;  to  the  south  of  it  are  1 7  smaller  chambers,  and  probably 
the  like  number  to  the  north,     Mr>  Legh  says,  they  found  it  difficult 
to  follow  Mr.  Hamilton  3  descriptions  of  the  paintings  which  cover 
Lthe  walls  of  the  chambers.     At  Ashmounienj  the  site  of  the  ancient 
^Hermopolis,  they  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Deuoii 
[speaks  of  its  splendid  ruins;  but  Mr.  Legh  observes,  that  his  de- 
lineation of  them  denotes  the  haste  with  which  he  travelled,  for  that 
[the  Winged  Globe  represented  by  him  on  the  frieze,  does  not  exist 
[in  the  original.     Indeed  M.  Denon  is  very  tittle  to  be  depended  on 
Uvhere  he  does  not  copy  from  preceding  travellers,  or  from  the 
actual  fragments  carried  away  by  the  French.  By  his  own  account, 
he  has  drawn  and  described  objects  seen  only  in  galloping  past 
ihem,  and  at  the  best  labouring  under  the  horror  of  a  hostile  visit 
from  the  Arabs  or  the  Mamelukes. 

At  Siout,  which  has  succeeded  to  Girgeh  as  the  capital  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  they  fell  in  with  their  friend  Burchardt,  travelling  as 
^  Shekh  Ibrahim,  on  his  way  to  the  Great  Oasis,  where  a  tribe  of 
Bedouins  had  lately  established  themselves,  Ibrahim  Bey,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Pashaw  of  Egypt,  who  was  residing  here  as  Gover- 
nor of  Upper  Egypt,  received  them  with  civility  and  attention. 

On  the  28th,  they  reached  Gaw-el-Kebir,  the  ancient  Antaeo- 
polis,  where  the  portico  of  the  temple  is  still  standing,  and  con- 
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sists  of  three  rows,  each  of  six  columns ;  ihey  are  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  with  their  entablature,  sixty-two  feet  high  !  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  grove  of  date  trees.  Mr.  Legh  thinks  this 
venerable  and  gigantic  ruin  the  most  picturesque  in  Egypt, — the 
columns,  architraves,  and  every  part  of  the  building  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  temple  is  an 
immense  block  of  granite,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  twelve  feet  high 
and  nine  feet  square  at  the  base,  in  which  is  cut  a  niche,  seven 
feet  high,  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep. 

In  visiting  these  temples  and  the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  our  travellers  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  as  contrasted  with  the  wretched  state  of  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  who  evidently  laboured  under  the 
same  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions  here  as  in  Lower  Egypt. 

'  The  fields  enriched  by  the  Nile  teem  with  plenty  ;  the  date  trees  here 
are  loaded  with  fruit;  cattle  of  every  kind,  poultry  and  milk,  abound  in 
every  village  ;  but  the  wretched  Arab  is  compelled  to  live  on  a  few 
lentils,  and  a  small  portion  of  bread  and  water,  while  he  sees  his  fields 
plundered  and  his  cattle  driven  away,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  wants  of 
a  mercenary  soldier,  and  the  inordinate  claims  of  a  rapacious  governor, 
After  having  paid  the  various  contributions,  and  answered  the  numerous 
demands  made  upon  him,  not  a  twentieth  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
falls  to  his  own  share:  and  without  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  his  toil,  the  fellah,  naturally  indolent  himself,  allows  his  fields  to  re- 
main uncultivated^,  conscious  that  his  industry  would  be  but  an  addi^ 
tional  temptation  to  the  extortion  of  tyranny/ — (p.  42.) 

Between  Cafr  Saide,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Chenobosscion, 
and  Diospolis  Parva,  the  modern  How,  our  travellers  observed,  for 
the  first  time,  sonie  crocodiles  basking  on  the  sand  bank^  in  the 
river,  the  largest  apparently  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Mr. 
Legh  thinks  Girgeh  the  limit  below  which  they  do  not  descend ; 
and  they  appear  to  be  most  numerous  between  this  place  and  the 
Cataracts.  The  superstitious  natives,  we  are  told,  attribute  the 
circumstance  of  crocodiles  not  being  observed  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Nile,  to  the  talismanic  influence  of  the  Mikkias,  or  Ni- 
lometer,  at  Cairo ; — so  says  Niebuhr ;  but  he  adds,  it  may  be 
liscribed  rather  to  the  culture  and  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

A  fair  wind  wafted  the  travellers  past  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Dendera,  Koptos,  and  Kous,  and  on  the  7th  February  they  landed 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes — ^Thebes,  the  city  of  an  hundred  gates — 
the  theme  and  admiration  of  ancient  poets  and  historians — the 
wonder  of  every  traveller  in  every  age — '  that  venerable  city,  (as 
Pococke  says,)  the  date  of  whose  destruction  is  older  than  the  foun- 
dation of  most  other  cities' — and  the  extent  of  whose  ruins,  and  the 
immensity  of  whose  polossal  fragments^  still  ofier  '  so  many  asto- 
nishing 
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nisliing  objects,  lliat  one  is  riveted  to  ilie  spot,  unable  to  decide 
whither  to  dirt:ct  the  step  or  fix  the  attention/  These  ruins  extend 
from  each  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  sides  of  the  inclosing  monntains; 
the  objects  which  niosl  powerfully  attract  the  attention  on  the  eastern 
side,  are  the  magnificent  Ten>ple  of  Karuac,  and  llie  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Luxor;  t!ie  latter  of  which,  Mr,  Legh  says,  mark  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  walls  of  the  city  on  that  side  of  the  river; 
Pococke,  however,  *  fouud  no  signs  of  walls  round  Thebes/  On 
the  opposite  or  weistern  Lankj  are  the  Memnonium,  the  two  cokissal 
statues,  and  the  remains  of  Medinet-Abou.  The  Necropolis,  or 
celebrated  caverns,  known  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Thebes,  are  excavations  in  the  mountains,  covered  with  sculptures 
and  paintings,  still  in  the  highest  degree  of  preservation.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Legh  gives  no  description^  which  indeed  without  engravings 
would  have  been  of  little  use;  but  we  are  told  that  *  the  hasty 
sketch  of  the  ruins  of  Thelics,  tobe  found  in  the  Travels  of  DenoUj 
and  the  nnnute  description  of  the  paintings  with  which  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's book  h  enriched,  may  be  consulted  for  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  spot.'  Mr,  Hamilton  has  indeed  given  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  description  of  the  paintiniiis  and  sculptures  of  the 
ruins  of  Thebes;  but  as  to  Denon's  sketches,  we  can  only  admire 
the  ingenuity  of  the  painter,  who  could  contrive  to  catch  the 
outline  of  so  many  oljjects  while  galloping  through  them  ;  even 
though  the  complaisant  enthusiasim  of  the  French  soldiers  sup- 
plied him  with  their  knees  instead  of  a  table,  and  whole  corpai 
formed  to  aflFord  him  shade  from  a  burnrng  sun: — *  delicate  sensi* 
bility/  he  exclaims,  '  which  makes  me  happy  in  beinfr  their  com- 
panion, and  proud  in  being  a  Frenchman  !'  His  copies,  however, 
of  the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  in  the  '  tombs  of  the  kings^  w  ere 
taken  more  at  bis  ease,  and  consequently  are  more  correct  than 
his  'hasty  sketches."  But  for  the  most  ample,  laborifbus,  and 
accurate  details  of  these  ancient  ruins,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Pococke  ;  though  enough  still  remains  for 
future  travellers  to  add  to  his  descriptions  :  and  we  confess  that  we 
are  rather  disappoiuled  to  find  that  the  united  labours  of  Mr.  Legh 
and  Mr.  Smelt  could  supply  no  more  than  one  little  page  for  the 
plain  of  Thebes;  and  ihatone  single  incasurement  of  the  renmant  of 
a  stiitue  of  red  granite^  lying  among  the  ruins  of  the  Metnnoninm, 
'whose  dimensions  across  the  shoulders  were  tweuty-five  feet,'  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  suirounded  as  they  were  by  wh(»lc 
coloimades  of  gigantic  columns,  some  of  them  seventy  feet  high — by 
temples  extending  a  mile  iti  Icngtli — and  by  fragments  of  colossal 
Statues^  whose  dimensions  almost  exceed  belief.  Nay  w^e  even  fear 
that  this  single  measure  is  taken  from  Uenon,  who  mentions  a  huge 
fragment  thrown  down  near  the  two  Meomonian  statues,  which 
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'measured  twenty-five  feet  across  the  shoulders;' — ^but  as  the 
French  foot  exceeds  that  of  the  English  by  nearly  four-fifths  of  au 
inch,  Mr.  Legh,  if  he  copied  Denon,  ought  to  have  set  down 
the  measure  at  26|-  English  feet.  He  would  have  done  well  not  to 
trust  to  any  measurement  or  description  but  his  own :  where  no 
two  authors  are  found  to  agree,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  the  testimony  of  a  third;  and  the  apology  is  scarcely  admissi- 
ble for  '  passing  too  hastily  over  places  famous  in  antiquity/  because 
Mr,  Hamilton,  M.  Denon,  or  any  other  traveller,  however  cele- 
brated, has  gone  over  them  before.  Were  such  a  rule  of  conduet 
to  be  strictly  followed,  the  reader  must  sit  down  contented  with 
the  single  description  of  the  first  traveller,  however  inaccurate. 

Pococke  bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  Diodorus,  in  his 
description  of  Thebes  and  the  stupendous  temples  of  Karnac  and 
Luxor ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  thinks  him  little  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  accuracy.  Among  the  ruins  of  Luxor,  Pococke  mea- 
sured a  statue  of  one  single  stone  sixty  feet  high  ;  but  he  found  no 
traces  of  the  statue  of  Osymandyas,  whose  foot  (said  to  be.  lOi 
feet  long)  bore  this  inscription : — '  1  am  the  king  of  kings,  Osyman- 
dyas— if  any  one  tv'ould  know  how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie> 
let  him  exceed  the  works  that  I  have  done.'  Whether  the  prostrate 
fragment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Legh  was  a  part  of  this  statue,  or  of 
that  of  Memnon,  or  neither,  is  left  for  the  speculation  of  future 
travellers.  Denon,  who  pronounces  all  the  descriptions  hitherto 
given  of  those  wonderful  monuments  to  have  tended  to.  confuse 
rather  than  illustrate,  seems  to  think  that  it  belonged  to  the'statue  of 
Memnon,  and  that  *  all  the  travellers  for  the  last  2,000  years  have 
been  deceived  in  the  object  of  their  curiosity ;  as  appears  from  the 
inscriptions.'  These  are  cut  into  the  legs  of  the  northernmost  of 
two  colossal  figures,  found  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  near  M6dinet- 
Abou,  ia  a  sitting  posture;  they  are  in  various  languages,  and 
record  the  names  of  many  illustrious  travellers  of  antiquity,  who 
bad  come  thither  to  hear  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  statue  when 
stnick  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun ;  at  the  same  time  attesting 
the  fact.  Tliese  inscriptions  have  been  copied  with  great  labour 
by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  *  Egyptiaca,'  .where  it  is  observed  that  the  author  looked 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  Strabo,  who  has  given,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, a  particular  account  of  the  Memnonian  statue,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  attestations,  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  previously  thrown  down. 
Denon,  however,  following  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  maintains  that 
the  two  sitting  figures  are  the  mother  and  son  of  Osymandyas. 
Of  the  difficidty  arising  from  the  numerous  testimonies  on  the  leg 
of  the  supposed  Menmon,  he  easily  gets  rid : — '  In  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  (he  says,)  enlightened  by  the  beams  of  philosophy,  Sabina, 
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the  wife  of  this  emperor,  \\bo  was  herself  a  learned  woman,  (a 

Kooiaii  pricieme  we  suppose j)  was  desirous,  as  well  as  the  savans 
who  accompanied  her,  to  hear  those  souuds  which  no  cause,  phy- 
iical  or  political,  could  any  longer  produce:  but  the  pride  of 
perpetuating  their  names,  by  inscribing  them  ou  antiquities  of  this 
kind,  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  first  names ;  and  the  very 
natural  desire  of  associating  himself  to  this  species  of  renown, 
would  induce  every  succeeding  traveller  to  add  his  own ;  such  is, 
without  doubt,  the  cause  of  tho^jc  inuumerable  inscriptious  of  names, 
of  all  dates,  and  in  all  languages/ 

Norden  also  seemed  to  think,  that  the  huge  fragment  of  a  colossal 
statue  must  ha%'e  been  a  part  of  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnou:  and 
because,  says  this  honest  Dane  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  ^  that 
most  authors  liave  related  the  wotulcr  of  Memuou*s  statue  ren- 
dering a  sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, — to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I 
struck  the  remains  of  this  colossal  tigure  with  a  key ;  but,  being  all 
solid,  I  found  it  as  dumb  as  any  block  of  granite  buried  in  the  earth/ 

Our  present  travellers  passed  upwards  with  a  fair  wind  from 
Thebes,  reserving  tlie  examination  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Esn^,Elci- 
thias,  Etfou  (Apollinopolis  Magna)  and  Koum  Ombos,  for  their 
return;  and  on  the  11  th  February  reached  Essouan,  having 
performed  a  journey  of  OOO  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  thirtieth  day 
from  their  departure-^ — a  rate  of  traveling  not  exactly  calculated 
for  examining  fully  and  accurately  so  interesting  a  country ;  but 
as  no  part  of  their  object  appears  to  have  been  that  of  making 
drawings,  or  collecting  subjects  of  natural  history,  the  mind  pro- 
bably had  become  to  a  certain  degree  sated  with  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  temples  resembling  each  other  in  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion, and  differing  chii^fly  in  magnitude*  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Denons  feelings,  who  exclaims  rather  pctuhintly 
among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  '  Still  temples,  uolliing  but  temples  !  no 
walls,  quays,  bridge?:!,  batlis,  or  theatres!'  He  searched,  be  says^ 
in  vain,  for  a  single  cditice  of  public  utility  or  convenience — 
he  found  nothing  but  temples,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
obscure  emblems,  and  with  hieroglyphics,  which  attested  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  priesthood. 

At  Essouan  there  was  no  Turkish  garrison ;  and  an  Arab  Shekli 
was  governor  of  the  town.  From  him  they  learned  that  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  former  travellers  beyond  the  Cataracts,  from 
tlie  disturbed  state  of  Nubia, no  longer  existed;  that  the  Mamelukes 
were  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  Bar^bras  at  peace  with  the 
Pashaw  of  Egypt.  Pococke,  Niebuhr,  Browne,  Hamilton,  were  all 
flopped  at  the  Cataracts.  Norden  Is  the  only  European  who 
ventured  above  them,  and  the  aga  of  Essouan  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade 
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Buade  him  from  the  attempt^  assuring  him  that  he  and  his  party 
would  all  be  destroyed;  and  *  the  boundary  of  the  French  expe«^ 
-dition  in  Egypt  was  marked  on  a  granite  rock  a  little  above  the 
Cataracts/  The  pillage  and  desolation  and  massacre  which  accom- 
panied the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Upper  Egypt  were 
manfaliy  resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interesting  little  iste  of 
PhilsB,  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  prevent  thjB  approach  of  the 
enemy,  quitted  the  island  in  despair,  threw  themselves  into  the  Nile, 
and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Such  indeed  was  the  horror  at 
the  cruelties  committed  by  the  French,  that  Denon  acknowledges 

*  mothers  were  seen  drowning  the  children  which  they  coald  not 
carry  away,  and  mutilating  their  daughters  to  save  them  from  the 
-Tiolence  of  the  victors.'  We  cannot  be  surprized,  therefore,  after 
what  we  have  just  seen,  that  the  natives  of  Philae  should  appear  to 
our  travellers  less  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

TTie  few  days  passed  by  Mr.  Legh  at  Essouan  were  employed 
in  visiting  the  islands  of  Elephantina,  Philae,  and  the  Cataracts. 
'  Elephantina  (he  says)  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  certainly 
contains  within  itself  every  thing  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting spots  in  the  world  :  woods,  gardens,  canals,  mills,  rivers 
and  rocks,  combine  to  make  it  picturesque.' 

Eight  temples  or  sanctuaries  are  crowded  together  en  the  island 
of  Philae,  though  its  whole  length  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  feet, 
nor  its  breadth  four  hundred.  Mr.  Legh  thinks,  from  the  present 
state  of  these  temples,  that  the  system  of  building  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  first  to  construct  great  masses,  and  aiterwards  to 
labour  for  ages  in  finishing  the  details  of  the  decorations,  beginning 
with  the  sculpture  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  then  passing  to  the  stucco 
and  painting.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  granite  quarries  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  chissel  and  the  wedge ; 

*  and  that  the  unfinished  obelisks,  columns,  and  sarcophagi,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  shew  the  unwearied  labour  and 
mighty  schemes  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.' 

The  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  have  been  represented  by  the  ancients 
in  the  most  exaggerated  colours ;  unless  indeed,  which  is  not  im- 
possible, the  granite  barrier  which  occasions  them,  has  been  worn 
down  in  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  Denon  says  the  effect 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  so  little  visible,  that  it  could  not 
be  expressed  in  the  drawing.  Norden  estimates  the  fall  at  four 
feet,  and  Pococke  at  three  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  says,  *  I  asked  them 
(his  guides)  when  we  should  come  to  the  Cataract  ?  and  to  my  great 
surprize  they  told  me,  that  was  the  Cataract.' — *  But,'  observes 
Mr.  Legh,  *  there  are  modem  travellers  who  seem  to  have  listened 
rather  to  die  stories  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  evidence  of  their 
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own  senses  ;  and  Cicero  is  slill  quoted  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neiglihourhood  of  the  Cat^iract  ore  dearened  by  its  noiae. 
In  confirmation  of  die  fact,  it  has  been  lately  asserted,  diat  the 
natives  of  that  part  are  remarkably  dull  of  hearing/  llie  allusion 
we  suppose  is  to  Mr,  Hamilton,  who,  after  noticing  Cicero's  obser- 
valiou,  says,  *  several  persons  with  whom  we  conversed,  assmired  us 
of  this  fact ;'— and,  he  adds,  '  we  certainly  observed  that  they  were 
particuhirly  dull  of  hearing.' 

The  view,  how^ever,  of  the  barrier  placed  by  nature  between 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  is  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  magniticent. 

*  Passing  upwards  from  Egypt,  you  leave  the  delicious  gardens  of  the 
island  t>f  Elephandna,  wkich  divides  the  Nile  inlo  nearly  two  equal 
streams;  and  on  ihe  left,  the  romantic  and  ruined  town  of  Essouan 
strongly  reminded  us  of  the  old  Gothic  castles  in  England.  Beyond » 
the  two  chains  of  primitive  mountains  lying  on  each  side  the  Nile,  cross 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  form  innumerable  rocky  points  or  islands  to 
impede  its  course.  The  wild  disorder  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  pre- 
sent every  \ariety  of  grotesque  shape,  the  absence  of  all  cidtivation,  the 
murmur  of  the  water,  and  the  savage  and  desolate  character  of  the 
whole  scene,  form  a  picture  which  exceeds  all  puwer  of  description,' — 
p,  54. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  the  Cataracts  are  passed,  both  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  have  a  character  tt» tally  distinct  from 
that  of  Egypt,  it^  low  sandy  banks,  its  Copts,  Arabs,  Turks  and 
Jews.  The  natives  of  this  upper  region  are  Barabras  or  Berebbers, 
or  Berberins,  the  same  who  inhabit  Mount  Atlas  and  the  interior 
|*art3  of  Barbary,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name;  a  frugal, 
harmless,  and  honest  people,  subsisting  chieiiy  on  dales,  millet, 
and  a  few  leguminous  plants:  they  are  rigid  Alahomedans.  For 
the  first  eighteen  miles,  the  mountains  are  described  as  hemming 
iu  the  Nile,  leaving  but  few  small  palcbes  that  cotdd  possibly  be 
cultivated,  and  these  were  generally  planted  with  dates.  At  Siala 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  wait  on  the  Doitab  Cacheff,  who  was 
encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  forming  a  sort 
of  advanced  guard  of  the  Nubians;  they  found  the  men  in  wig- 
wams ;  the  womeir  and  children  apart  in  tents ;  the  whole  body 
about  400;  the  horses  and  camels  feeding  around  them.  The 
Cacheff  received  them  kindly  ;  made  no  sort  of  objection  to  their 
proceeding  up  the  river,  and  told  them  he  would  send  an  express  to 
Dehr,  to  inform  Hassan  Cucheff  uf  their  intended  visit  to  his  capi- 
tal. He  offered  them  mdk,  flour  and  butter,  invited  them  to  eat 
out  of  the  same  bowl  with  him,  the  strongest  mark  of  hospitality 
and  friendship,  and  presented  them  with  a  sheep,  in  return  for  some 
coffee  and  tobacco. 

Three  miles  beyond  this,  at  Deghiiueer,  the  mountains  recede 
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from  the  river;  at  £1  Umbarakat,  about  twelve  miles  from  Siala^ 
are  some  ruins:  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  natives 
mostly  live  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  which  here  again  approach 
the  river,  and  form  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  Two  miles  higher 
is  the  island  of  Kalaptshi,  and  three  miles  above  the  island  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  with  extensive  ruins ;  eight  miles  beyond  which 
is  the  village  of  Aboughor.  '  We  calculated,'  says  Mr.  Legh/ 
'that  we  were  now  just  under  the  tropic,  and  bathed  by  moon- 
fight  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.'  If  this  calculation  be  accurate^ 
what  becomes  of  the  famous  well  at  Syene,  which  reflected  the 
image  of  the  sun's  disc  when  in  the  solstice  f — But  from  what 
materials  did  our  travellers  draw  this  result  ?  Mr.  Smelt  must 
be  aware  that  this  is  a  point  of  no  trifling  importance,  since 
soi'disant  philosophers,  calculators  and  system-mongers  have  at* 
tempted  to  invalidate  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
the  supposed  discrepancy  of  the  situation  of  the  well  at  Syene, 
with  regard  to  the  solstitial  point,  in  modem  and  ancient  times :  as 
if,  in  the  first  place,  the  ancients  had  instruments  for  astronomical 
observations  so  perfect  as  to  enable  them  to  observe  within  a  six- 
tieth part  of  a  degree,  when  we  find  our  modern  travellers,  with  all 
the  improvements  of  two  thousand  years,  and  with  instruments  ca-* 
pable  of  observing  the  measure  of  an  arc  to  the  SSOOth  part  of  a 
degree,  diflering  in  their  calculations  of  the  latitude  of  this  well  at 
Syene,  no  less  than  40  minutes,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  degree, 
which,  in  cosmogony,  would  make  the  diflerence  of  a  few  thousand 
years !  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  observes,  Bruce  makes  Essouan 
or  Syene  in  23°  28',  while  Nonet  places  it,  from  more  precise 
observations,  in  24®  &  6",  *  thus  making  a  diflerence  of  nearly 
(exceeding)  forty  minutes.'  But  Nouet,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  a  theorist ;  and  boldly  assuming  his  own  observa-^ 
tion  to  be  strictly  true,  of  which  we  have  very  great  doubts,  a* 
well  as  of  the  position  of  the  well  of  Syene  being  at  any  time 
immediately  under  the  tropic,  he  fixes  the  precise  era  when  astrono- 
my was  in  the  most  flourishing  state  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  e. 
just  5400  years  before  the  time  when  he  made  his  observation 
for  the  latitude  of  Essouan !  Few  of  the  cavillers  against  Scripture 
chronology  have  any  better  data  on  which  to  ground  their  sceptis- 
cism.  They  are  ready  to  admit  every  rude  observation  of  the 
ancients,  who  were  incapable  of  observing  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  provided  such  admission  favours  some  preconceived 
theory ;  but  captiously  dispute  every  second  of  the  more  scientific 
and  accurate  modems  that  happens  to  make  against  it.  Perhaps 
our  travellers  thought,  as  we  also  think,  that  M.  Nonet's  con- 
clusion is  unworthy  of  serious  notice ;  yet  it  might  have  occurred  ta 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  how  desirable  it  would  be 
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to  possess  owe  simple  fact  tltat  could  be  employed  to  silence  those 
idle  speculaliotts  drawn  from  imperfect  data—and  the  remarkable 
discordance  between  Bruce  mid  Nonet,  in  this  particular  instauce, 
should  have  shewn  Mr.  Legh  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  the 
observations  of  more  than  one  traveller  to  get  at  the  truth. 

At  Dondonr  was  a  small  temple  containing  nothing  remarkable; 
tlie  character  A  +  ^  among  the  fragments  shewed  it  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  some  early  Christians.  The  weather  began  now  to 
he  exceedingly  snltry  and  oppressive ;  the  thermometer  in  the  cabiti 
was  at  86°;  m  the  outer  air  90°,  and  in  the  sand  1£6°;  but  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  find  the  inhabitants  every  where  peaceably  disposed  j 
they  brought  the  travellers  dates,  milk,  and  whatever  tlieir  scanty 
ineans  enabled  them  to  afford* 

The  temple  of  Sibhoi  was  minutely  examined,  and  no  doubt 
remained  of  its  having  been  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  pure  Egyptian 
architecture.  Mr.  Legh  thinks  *  it  probably  of  an  earlier  dale  than 
those  in  Egypt;  the  walls  being  budt  in  a  ruder  style,  and  the 
hieroglyphics,  though  bold,  of  inferior  exectitioii;  but  the  statues,' 
he  adds,  '  and  the  sphinxes  woidd  bear  a  closer  examination.'  He 
was  gi  eally  struck  with  the  higlj  state  of  preservation  of  the  stone 
md  outward  walls  of  these  venerable  ruins,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  those  below  the  Cataracts,  f  No  reasonable  allowance  of 
difference  of  date,'  he  says,  *  will  cKptain  this ;  and  we  must  seek  for 
the  cause  in  the  mild,  unalterable  climate  between  the  tropics.  The 
corroding  hand  of  time  has  no  effect  upon  them,  but  they  are 
abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  many  of  them  will  in  a  few  years 
entirely  disappear/ 

They  proceeded  about  fourteen  miles  on  assea  to  Dehr,  the  capi- 
tal of  Nubia,  to  wait  on  Ha-^san  Cacheff,  the  chief  of  the  Bar&bras. 
At  this  moment  the  people  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  the 
Cache ff's  marriage,  which  our  travellers  were  rather  surprized  to 
^  hear  them  call  (in  lingua  Franca)  a  fanlaski.  They  rode  throngh 
scattered  plantations  of  date  trees  among  which  were  interspersed 
a  number  of  mud  huts,  till  they  reached  the  house  of  the  chief,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  being  built  of  brick,  and  consisting  of  two  stories. 
The  natives,  many  of  whom  were  drunk,  were  greatly  astonished  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  strangers ;  but  offered  them  no  incivility. 
They  brought  diem  paste,  with  boiled  goat's  flesh  swimming  in 
butter.  After  waiting  about  four  hours^  the  Caclieff  made  his  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  five  or  six  officers,  and  a  number  of  Negro 
guards ;  he  was  a  young  man,  about  six  feet  high,  of  a  handsome 
person,  half  drunk  with  araki^  a  spirit  distilled  from  dates.  He 
asked  them  boisterously  what  they  wanted,  and  w'hy  they  came  to 
Dehr  ?  This  was  but  a  discouraging  reception  from  a  man  who 
had  300  armed  Negroes  at  his  elbow,  and  at  least  5000  m  the  dis- 
trict. 
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trict,  ready  to  execute  any  of  his  commands.  On  retirii^y  he  or^* 
dered  his  secretary,  who  spoke  Arabic,  to  conduct  them  to  a  lodg- 
ing for  the  night;  this  was  a  mud  hut  of  two  apartments,  but 
without  a  roof;  it  was,  however,  next  to  that  of  the  Cacheff,  the  best 
in  all  Dehr.  Early  in  the  morning  the  secretary  called  upon  them, 
and  hinted  that  his  master  expected  a  present,  and  that  one  of 
dieir  swords  would  be  acceptable.  On  waiting  on  the  Cacheff, 
they  offered  him  a  watch,  of  which  he  declined  the  acceptance,  as 
they  were  unable  to  make  him  comprehend  its  use.  Perceiving 
diat  any  facilities  for  the  further  progress  of  their  journey  depended 
on  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  their  swords,  Mr.  Legh  presented  him  with 
a  fine  Damascus  blade  worth  at  least  500  piastres :  the  effect  was 
instantaneous ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  his  lips  uttered 
nothing  but  friendship.  He  inquired  after  our  author's  harem — if 
he  had  left  it  at  the  Cataract,  *  meaning,'  says  Mr.  Legh,  *  as  I  uih 
derstood,  to  give  me  a  female  slave  to  wait  upon  my  wife.'  He 
afterwards  inade  him  a  present  of  a  Negro  boy,  and  granted  per- 
mission for  them  to  proceed  to  Ibrim,  offering  horses  and  dromeda- 
ries or  any  thing  else  that  could  be  of  service.  The  Damascus 
blade  accomplished  more  than  all  poor  Norden's  wealth  was  able 
to  do  with  the  Cacheff  Baram,  who  sent  him  back  from.  Dehr, 
tellii^  him,  when  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
*  I  laugh  at  the  horns  of  the  Grand  Signior;  I  am  here  Grand 
Signior  myself.' — Baram  in  Ethiopia  felt  his  own  importance,  like 
the  porter  in  London,  who,  being  jostled  in  the  street  against 
Peter  the  Great,  was  accosted  with — *  Sirrah !  do  you  know  that 
I  am  the  Czar  ?' — *  Yes,  yes,'  replied  the  fellow,  *  we  are  all  Czars 
here!' 

It  required  half  a  day's  journey  from  Dehr  to  reach  Ibrim,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  to  interest  them  there,  they  returned  to  Dehr 
the  same  evening.     The  following  is  all  that  we  are  told  of  Ibrim. 

*  Not  a  vestige  of  life  was  seen  about  us ;  the  destruction  of  Ibrim  by 
the  Mamelukes,  when  they  passed  two  years  ago  into  Dongola,  had  beeii 
so  complete,  that  no  solitary  native  was  to  be  found  wandering  amongst 
its  ruins;  there  was  not  even  a  date  tree  to  be  observed.  The  walls  of 
the  houses,  which  are  in  some  places  still  standing,  alone  attest  that  it 
has  once  been  inhabited.  The  population  was  partly  carried  off  by  the 
Mamelukes,  and  has  partly  removed  to  Dehr.' — p.  76. 

At  Dehr  the  only  monument  of  antiquity  is  a  temple  or  grotto^ 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock ;  but  at  Amada,  about  an  hour's  journey 
from  thence,  on  their  return,  they  saw  a  fine  temple  which  had 
been  converted  by  the  early  Christians  into  a  church  ;  the  painted 
figures  that  had  been  stuccoed  over  were  in  wonderful  preservation, 
Below  Sibhoi  they  fell  in  with  their  old  acquaintance  Shekh 
Jbrahimi  whom  they  had  left  at  Siout  in  good  health  and  condition, 
^  and 
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and  well  dressed  like  a  Turkish  wentlcniaii ;  he  had  now  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comnion  Arab,  lot; king  vei y  ihiu  ami  very  mi?>erable. 
He  had  been  living,  he  said,  iov  same  time  with  die  slieklis  of  die 
villages  on  lejitils,  bread,  salt  and  watt^r^  ami  was  most  happy  to 
ihare  a  mntlun  chop  with  onr  travellers,  though  cut  from  a  lean  and 
h^lf  starved  sheep,  for  which  however  they  had  paid  the  extravagant 
price  of  a  dollar*  Ihrahim  then  departed  on  his  route  to  the  south- 
ward, carrying  with  him  die  ^^ood  wishes  of  hin  countrymen — 
not  exactly  '  countrymen/  for  he  is  a  German.  *  Certainly/  says 
Mr,  Leghj  *  no  one  wis  ever  better  fitted  for  snch  an  undertaking; 
his  culerprize,  his  various  attainments  in  almost  every  living  lan- 
gtiage,  and  his  talent  far  okservation,  are  above  all  praise/  Hi* 
JonrnaJs,  we  nnderstand,  which  have  been  received,  and  with  which 
indue  time  the  public  will  be  gratified,  fully  justify  the  character 
given  by  Mr.  Legh  of  this  extraordhiary  traveller. 

At  Dakki  diere  is  a  fine  temple  quite  perfect,  with  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  high  relief,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  height  of  the  Propjlon  is  about  fifty  feet;  its  front  ninety  feet, 
and  its  deptli  at  the  base  eighteen  feet.  The  space  betw'een  that 
and  the  temple  forty-eight  feet;  the  temple  itself  eighty -four  feet  ia 
length,  diirty  in  breadth,  and  twenty- four  in  height.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  are  cut  on  the  Propylon,  recording  the  devotion  of 
those  who  visited  these  sacred  buildings.  Of  these  our  travellers 
copied  two.  The  tirst,  is — ^  I,  Apolionius,  the  sou  of  Apollonius, 
Couiiiiander-ia'Chief  of  the  province  of  Ombi,  and  of  the  district 
about  Elephant ina  and  Philai,  came  and  worshipped/ — The  second 
^-'  I,  Callimachus,  the  sou  of  Hernioo,  came  with  him  and  wor- 
shipped the  same  God,  in  the  thirty- second  year  of  the  Emperor — ► 
<J>XO<t)|' — the  meaning  of  which  they  pretend  not  to  determine. 

At  Guerfeh  Hassan,  nine  miles  below  Dakki,  they  found  anexca* 
Ytited  temple  *  that  hi  surpassed  any  thing  they  had  w  ituessed  above 
or  Inflow  Essouun,  iind  was  indeed  a  stupendous  monument  of  ih©- 
kbour  bestowed  by  die  ancients  on  their  places  of  devotion/  It 
consists  of  an  area  or  outer  court  sixty- four  feet  in  length  and  diirty- 
ntK  in  breadth,  having  six  cohunns  on  each  side,  to  which  are 
attached  statues  of  priests.  The  passage  into  the  tcojple,  through  a 
door  six  feet  wide,  is  formed  by  three  immense  cidmnns  on  each 
side,  to  which  are  attached  colossal  statues  of  priests,  (on  pedestals 
three  feet  three  inches  high,)  each  eighteen  feet  six  inches  m  height; 
and  whose  splendid  dresses  had  once  been  covered  with  paint  and 
gold.  There  are  three  chambers  of  considerable  size,  and  four 
imaller  apartments,  *  We  found  (the  travellers  say)  no  inscription 
on  this  temple,  whic  h  is  a  most  astonishing  monument  of  labour 
and  ancient  magnificence.     The  various  apartments  we  explored, 
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together  with  the  statues  that  ornament  them^  are  all  hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock.' 

This  excavated  temple  of  Guerfeh  Hassan  reminds  our  travellerl^ 
of  the  cave  of  Elephanta,  on  the  little  island  of  that  name  in  the 
harbour  of  Bombay.  Its  resemblance,  indeed,  is  singularly  strik-* 
ing,  as  are  in  fact  all  the  grand  leading  principles  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  They  differ  only  in  those  details  of 
the  decorative  parts,  which  trifling  points  of  difference  in  their  reli- 
gious creeds  seem  to  have  suggested  to  each;  but  many  even  of  the  rites 
and  emblems  are  precisely  the  same,  especially  those  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  Iswura,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Indeed,  in  most  respects, 
they  are  so  much  alike — they  each  partakesomuch  of  the  same  gigan* 
tic  character,  and  delight  so  much  in  stupendous  masses,  conveying 
rather  the  idea  of  strength  and  solidity,  than  of  elegance  and  pro- 
portion— that  the  same  identical  workman  might  almost  be  sup- 
fosed  to  have  superintended  the  execution  of  them  in  both  countries, 
n  India  and  in  Egypt  the  hardest  granite  mountains  have  been 
hewn  down  into  the  most  striking  if  not  the  most  beautiful  fronts 
of  temples,  adorned  with  sculpture;  in  both  countries  solid  masses 
of  rock  have  been  excavated  into  hollow  chambers,  whose  sid^ 
^re  decorated  with  columns  and  statues  of  men  and  animals  hewn  out 
of  the  same  rock^  and  in  each  country  are  found  solid  blocks  of 
many  hundred  tons  weighty  cut  from  the  living  stone  and  lifted  into 
the  air. — By  whom  and  by  what  means  these  wonderful  efforts  have 
been  accohiplished  is  a  mystery  sunk  too  deep  in  the  abyss  of 
time  ever  to  be  resolved.  To  Greece  none  of  thein  are  indebted  for 
,  any  part  of  their  architecture,  but  she  has  evidently  taken  m^ny 
hints  from  them.  Excepting  at  Alexandria  and  Antinoe  nothing 
of  Grecian  architecture  appears  in  Egypt.  But  we  need  only 
compare  the  monolithic  temples  of  Nubia  with  those  of  Mahabali- 
poor,  the  excavations  of  Guerfeh  Hassan  with  those  ofElephanta^ 
and  the  grottos  of  Hadjur  Silcily,  as  described  and  delineated  by 
Pococke,  with  the  excavations  of  Ellora,  to  be  convinced  that  these 
sacred  monuments  of  ancient  days  derived  their  origin  from  the 
same  source — and  that  many  of  them  were  probably  e)iecuted 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  directing  mind.  We  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  the  ruins  of  Hadjur  Silcily  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently examined.  The  excavated  chambers  seen  there  by  Mr, 
Hamilton  were  each  S(X>  feet  long  by  100  broad ;  and  he  measured 
a  single  cubical  block  of  stone  whose  side  wras  eighteen  feet.  This 
enormous  mass,  exceeding  400  tons  in  weight,  was  supported  by  a 
small  column  of  soft  white  stone  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  temple  of  Kalaptshi,  though  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation, 
exhibits  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building;  and  the  plain  of  £i 
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Umbarakat  is  strewed  with  ruins.  At  Sardab  and  Debodcare  alao 
many  interest i tig  ruins  which  are  briefly  described.  On  the  second 
arriviil  of  our  truvellers  at  Philae  they  ob^ierve  that '  it  is  impossible 
to  beliold  the  profusion  of  magnificent  ruins  with  which  this  i^lond 
abotujd.s,  without  r(?e!ing.s  of  adniiration  and  aslonishmeut;'  at  ihe 
same  time  it  is  avowed  that  *  the  excavated  temple  of  Gucrfeh 
Hass^an  and  the  ruing  of  Dakki  and  Kalaptshi  appeared  to  rival 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  E;>yptian  architecture/  These  spe- 
cimens of  Ethiopian  graddenr  shew  die  falhiry  of  Denon's  theory,—* 
that  *  Philas  being  die  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Etliiopia 
and  E^ypt.  the  Egyptians,  desirous  of  giving  to  the  Elhiopians  a 
grand  idea  of  their  means  and  iheir  magnificence,  had  raised  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  edifices  on  the  confines  of  t!ieir  empire,  at  the 
natnraf  frontier,  marked  out  by  8yene  and  I  he  Cataracts/ 

A  French  philasophc  h  never  at  a  hiss  for  a  reason. — Tlie  fact 
is,  that  tlie  resistance  of  the  brave  inhid^itanls  of  Philae  put  an  end 
to  die  hopes  and  tlie  progress  of  the  French  general  in  Nuhia,  and 
all  die  giapcs  tltat  grew  beyond  it  Itirncd  instantly  sour.  Our  tra- 
vellers, however,  fiave  convicted  at  leasl,  though  probably  not  con- 
vinced, M.  Denon  of  bis  error : — ^But  even  whatthc'y  have  seen  and 
described  shrinks  into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  discoveries 

of  Mr, Banks,  a  p^ech  of  whicli  has  been  received  by  his  father. 

This  gentleman  pnshed  on  as  far  as  the  second  Cataract,  beyond 
which  no  modern  European,  with  die  exception  of  Shekb  Ibrahim, 
had  proceeded,  nor  any  before  him  reached,  Bruce  saw  nolliiug  of 
the  Nile  from  Syene  tdl  he  crossed  die  Tacazze,  near  its  junction 
with  llie  main  stream  of  the  Nrle,  in  the  ]Stb  parallel  of  latitude. 
Poncet  has  given  his  route  from  Moscho  to  Kortie,  through  Don- 
gola;  but  these  places  are  farUicr  to  the  southward;  besides,  Poncei 
disdained  to  look  at  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
afid  Christian  clinrches  and  apostolic  miracles.  All  beyond  Ibrtm, 
therefore,  to  the  cataract  of  GenS.dal,  may  be  considered  as  new 
ground,  Mr.  Banks  appears  to  have  efcamined  minutely  diose  nu- 
merous ruins  of  whicli  Messrs.  Legh  and  Smelt  took  but  a  rapid 
|[|ance;  he  discovered  a  great  number  of  extraordinary  excavations  in 
ibe  mountams,  and  of  colossal  statues,  compared  with  which  even 
the  gigantic  fragments  of  the  Memnoniuniand  Luxor  rippeared  but  as 
pigmies.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  immemity  of  those  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  early  art,  he  states  that,  having  nioUnti  d  upon  the  tip  of 
the  ear  of  a  stalne  which  was  buried  up  to  the  »!iuulder!»in  sand,  he 
could  just  reach  to  the  middle  of  its  forehead;  that  the  length  of  its 
liead,fri>m  the  chin  upwards,  was  twelve  feet,  the  parts  in  irood  propor- 
tion and  well  cut:  allowing,  dicrefore,  seven  heads  for  tlie  length  of 
the  whole  figme,  its  height,  if  in  a  standing  posture,  must  have  been 
equal  to  eighty- four  feet;  a  height  far  exctjeding  tlntl  of  the  snjiposed 
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sutue  of  the  '  King  of  Kings/  which  Denon  says  was  twcnty-firc  feet 
across  the  shoulders,  and  which  he  calculates  to  have  been  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height.  Several  colossal  statues  besides  this  were  seen 
by  Mr.  Banks  of  forty  feet  in  height,  placed  generally  as  if  to  guard 
fbe  monumental  excavations  in  the  mountains.  In  one  place  th« 
side  of  the  mountain  had  been  cut  away  so  as  to  form  an  extensivf 
perpendicular  surface,  which  was  afterwards  chisseled  out  into 
columns  with  capitals,  entablature,  and  an  over  hanging  cornice^ 
forming  the  front  of  a  magnificent  temple ;  the  whole  face  covered 
With  deep-cut  hieroglyphics  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
^e  proposal  of  Alexander's  architect  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  that  conqueror,  however  extravagant  it  may  appear  to,us, 
would  be  less  so  to  him  who  designed  and  superintended  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  temples,  tombs  and  statues  of  the  Nubian  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Banks,  we  understand,  has  brought  away  copies  of  a 
multitude  of  inscriptions  and  paintings,  which  not  only  represent 
the  mysteries  of  a  lost  religion,  but  of  the  wild  animals  still  exist- 
ing on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  among  them  the  cameloparda* 
lis,  who  is  seen  over-topping  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Banks  thought  tha5 
«ne  of  the  animals  resembled  the  Unicom,  except,  indeed,  which  ift 
rather  unlucky,  that  it  had  two  bonis.  He  has  also  procured  from 
the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  other^  places  several  rolls  of  the  papyru^ 
and  mummies  without  number.  Such,  we  believe,  is  pretty  cor- 
rectly the  substance  of  Mr,  Banks's  communication,  which  is  ccr- 
jMiinly  of  a  most  important  and  interesting^  description.  There 
^would  appear  to  be  little  or  no  obstruction  on  the  part  of  th^ 
liatives,  to  the  progress  of  travellers  as  was  formerly  the  case.  Mr. 
Legh  bea/s  testimony  to  theiv  peaceable^  obliging  aud  inoffensive 
conduct. 

'  During  the  xvbole  of  this  interestiog  journey,  we  had  found  the 
natives  universally  civil,  ponducting  u&  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  with-v 
#ut  the  least  suspicion,  and  fupplying  u^  with  whatever  their  scanty 
jneans  would  afford.  U  is  true  they  viewed  us  with  curiosity,  and 
seemed  astonished  at  our  yenturing  among  them  ;  and  at  Kalaptshi  they 
asked  our  guide  '*  How  dare  these  people  come  here  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  we  have  500  rnuskets  in  our  village,  and  that  Douab  CachefF 
iias  not  the  courage  to  come  and  levy  contributionsi?'*'' — ^p.  97'^ 

He  describes  the  men  as  havbg  lively  features,  a  sleek  and  fine 
skin,  and  teeth  beautifully  white ;  their  colour,  though  dark,  *  full 
gf  life  aud  blood ;'  their  persons  remarkably  thiu,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  owing  to  the  heat  of  th^  climate  and  to  their  scanty  means 
of  subsistence.  Their  hair  is  sometimes  frizzled  out  at  the  sides 
and  stiftened  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to  resemble  the  extraordi- 
pary  projection  on  the  head  of  the  sphinx.  The  Bichir6,  a  tribe 
ff  Ar^|b9|  Mr.  tlamiltOB  t;iel]8  lu,  wear  their  hair  in* this  manner; 
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^nd,  he  observes,  ibat  lliis  dress  is  ihe  originaJ  of  tbat  '  cxlfaordi- 
nary  projectirm/  The  women  are  horribly  iigljj  and  seem  to  pasf 
Ht  once  From  L'liildii(x>d  to  old  age.  The  children  go  naked,  Lh^ 
boys  wearing  round  thu  waist  a  small  card  only,  and  the  girls  usort 
of  fringe,  made  of  thin  strips  of  Itatherj  niatted  together  with 
grease — precisely  the  Hottentot  apron-  llieir  principal  food 
seemed  to  consist  of  lentils,  sour  milk,  and  water,  which  they  wer^ 
always  ready  to  share  with  the  travellers.  The  condition  of  those, 
by  whose  labour  the  migbly  masses  of  the  pyramids  were  reared, 
mountains  cut  down  or  excavated,  and  colossal  statues  formed, 
was  probably  not  belter  than  that  of  the  modern  Nubians  — 
such  works  could  only  have  been  accomplbhcd  by  nitu  who  fed 
on  food  as  cheap  as  the  lentils  and  sour  milk  of  the  Arabs— the 
slaves  of  some  despot,  liiniself  the  slave  of  a  crafty  and  tyrannical 
priesthood.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Herodotus  when  h% 
says  that  100,000  men  were  emplojed  by  Cheops  in  quarrying  stones 
in  the  Nubian  mountains  and  conveying  them  down  the  Nile,  for 
building  a  bridge  which  occupied  ten  years,  and  erecting  a  pyramid, 
the  labour  of  twenty  years,  on  which  an  inscription  in  Egyptian 
characters  set  forth  that  the  sum  nf  1,000  talents  of  silver  had  been 
expended  in  onions  and  garlick  for  the  workmen. 

In  the  voyage  of  our  tiavelltifs  down  the  Nile  they  revisited  many 
of  the  spots  which  ihey  saw  but  transiently  on  their  passage  up  the 
river,  and,  among  otlicrs,  Ivoum  Onibos,  where  ihey  kioked  in  vain 
for  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  cornice  o(  one 
of  the  temples;  an  inscription  from  which  that  author  infers  that 
some  of  the  temples  are  not  of  so  high  a  date  as  is  generally  given  to 
them,  but  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  Ptolemies,  *  We  searched/ 
says  Mn  Legli,  *  more  than  an  honr»  with  his  book  in  ottr  hands,* 

We  are  rather  surprized  ai  this,  as  the  inscription  U  none  of  the 

ehorlest;  the  place  is  distinctly  pointed  out;   and  tlie  ielters,  Mr. 

lamilton  says,  are  nearly  *  three  iucbes  in  length/ 
They  also  landed  a  second  time  at  Thebes,  and  visited  the  '  gates 

of  the   kings,'  and  the  excavated  mouutuins.     They  likewise  de* 

cendcd  into  one  of  the  mummy  pits  that  aboimd  in  the  ueighbour-- 

bood;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  ftlr,  Legh  says,  '  tocouvey  an  ade- 
lunate  idea  of  the  disgusting  scene  of  horror  we  had  to  encounter/ 

'  narrow  bole,  pearly  iilled  up  with  rubbish,  led  to  a  small  room 
tttboul  tifleen  feet  by  six,  beyond  which  was  a  larger  chamber  with 
Ktwo  rows  of  columns;  the  walls  covered  witli  paintuigs;  and  at 
rthe  farther  end,  two  full  leugdi  statues,  dressed  in  very  gay  apparel, 

widi  the  figures  of  two  boys  on  one  side  and  of  two  girls  on  the 

otlier- 

*The  whole  of  ibis  chamber  was  strewed  uith  pieces  of  clolli,  Icjgs, 

|rros,  and  bauds  of  raummies,  left  in  (hiii  couttilion  by  thy  Arabs,  wluj 
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visit  the$e  places  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  the  bodies,  and  carrying  off 
the  bituminous  substances  with  which  they  have  been  embalmed.  From 
the  chamber  above  described,  two  passages  lead  into  the  interior  and 
lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and  we  penetrated  about  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  into  that  which  appeared  the  largest.  Slipping  and 
crawling  amongst  the  various  fragments  of  these  mulitated  bodies,  we 
were  only  able  to  save  ourselves  from  falling  by  catching  hold  of  the 
leg,  arm,  or  skull  of  a  mummy,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
but  many  still  standing  in  the  niches  where  they  had  been  originally 
placed.'— (p.  JOS.) 

.  On  their  arrival  at  Siout,  they  received  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance  at  Alexandria;  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  which,  they  dispatched  a  courier  to  Cairo  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  landed  at  Manfalout,  to  examine  some 
mummy  pits  in  the  desert,  near  the  village  of  Amabdi,  of  which 
they  had  heatd  an  extraordinary  account  from  a  Greek  whom  they 
met  with  at  Thebes,  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  He  told  them, 
that  in  pursuing  some  fugitives,  they  were  suddenly  observed  to 
disappear.  On  coming  to  the  place,  they  found  a  pit  which 
he  and  some  others  descended;  at  the  bottom  were  fragments 
of  mummies  of  crocodiles  scattered  about,  but  no  fugitives  to  be 
seen.  This  story  raised  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers,  and  they 
determined  to  visit  those  subterraneous  chambers,  in  which  the 
sftcred  crocodiles  had  been  interred,  and  which  Herodotus  was  not 
permitted  to  see.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Legh,  Mr.  Smelt, 
the  American  interpreter,  an  Abyssinian  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Fadlallah,  and  three  of  their  boat's  crew,  Bar^bras,  whom  they 
had  brought  from  the  Cataracts.  Having  wandered  about  four 
hours  in  search  of  Amabdi,  they  at  length  observed  four  Arabs 
cutting  wood.  These  people  shewed  an  unwillingness  to  give 
them  any  information — talked  of  danger — and  were  heard  to  mut- 
ter thtit — '  if  one  must  die  all  must  die': — this,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  party  from  proceeding.  The  story  of  this  adventure  is  so  well 
told,  and  is  so  painfully  interesting,  that,  though  rather  long,  no 
apology  will  be  required  for  giving  it  in  Mr.  Legh's  own  words. 

*  We  were  bent  on  going,  and  the  Arabs  at  last  undertook  to  be  our 
,guides  for  a  reward  of  twenty-five  piastres.  After  an  hour's  march  in 
the  desert,  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  which  we  found  to  be  a  pit  or  cir- 
cular hole  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  We 
diescended  without  difficulty,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  strip,  and  proposed 
to  us  to  do  the  same :  we  partly  followed  their  example,  but  kept  on 
Qur  trowsers  and  shirts.  I  had  by  me  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols,  which 
I  concealed  in  my  trowsers,  to  be  prepared  against  any  treacherous  at» 
tempt  of  our  guides.  It  was  now  decided  that  three  of  the  four  Arabs 
should  go  with  us^  while  the  other  remained  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern.    The  Abyi>siman  merchant  Reclined  gpiog  any  fiu-ther.    The 
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lailors  remained  also  on  the  outside  to  take  care  of  our  clothes.  We 
formed  therefore  a  party  of  six  ;  each  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  jiuide 
— our  torches  were  lighted— ono  of  the  Arabs  Jed  tbt:  way,— and  1  fol- 
lowed him, 

*  We  crept  for  seven  or  eight  yards  through  an  openiu^r  at  the  bottom 
f  of  the  pit,  which  was  partly  choked  up  wifti    the  drilled  sand  of  the 

desert,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  chamber  about  l]fleiMi  feet  high. 

*  This  was  prubahly  the  place  into  which  the  Greek,  Deiaetrius,  had 
Ipcnetrated,  and  here  we  observed  \vhat  he  had  describi^d,  the  fragments 

"  the  mummies  of  crocodiios.     We   saw   also  great  numbers  of  bats 
[flying  about,  and  hanging  fioin  the  roof oi  the  chamber.  \Vhilt>t  holding 
Lap  my  torch  to  examine  the  vault,  I  accidentally  scorched  one  of  them* 
mention  this  iriviiil  circumstance,  because  afterwards  it  gave  occasion 
^lo  a  most  ridicul  >us,  though  to  us  a  very  important,  discussion.    So  far 
he  story  of  the  (ireek  was  true,  and  it  remaijied  only  to  explore  the 
FgaNenes  where  the  Arabs  had  formerly  titken  refuge,  and  where,  williv 
Dut  doubt,  were  deposited  the  mummies  we  were  searching  for.     We 
ibad  all  of  us  torches^  and  our  guides  insisted  upon  our  placing  ourselves 
klD  such  a  way,  that  un  Arab  was  before  each  of  Uf^.     Though  th^io  ap- 
Fpeared  something  mysterious  in  this  order  of  march,  we  did  not  dispute 
With  therii,  but  proceeded.     We  now  entered  a  low  gallery,   in  which 
[Ke  continued  tor  more  than  an  hour,  stoopiui;  or  creeping  as  was  neccs- 
iry,  and  tbl  lowing  its  windings,  till  at  last  it  opened  into  a  I  urge  cham- 
ber, which,  after  some  time,  we   recognized   as  the  one  we    had  first 
[entered,  and  from  which  we  had  set  out.     Our  cnnduclors,  however, 
[denied   that  it  was   the  same,  but  on  our  persistinsr  in  the  assertion, 
itgrt'cd  at  hist  that  it  wns,  ajid  confessed  they  had  missed  their  way  tbe  fir^t 
[|inae,  but  if  we  would  make  another  attempt  they  would  underluke  to 
induct  us  to  the  mummies.     Our  ctniosjty  uas  still  un-iutisried  ;  we 
|iad  been  wandering  for  more  than  an  hour  in  \tw  subterranean  pas- 
ages,  and  felt  coubiderably  fatigued  by  the  irksoraeness  of  the  posture 
bj)  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  move,  and  the  heat  of  our  torches  in 
^lose  narrow  and  low  galleries.     But  the  Arabs  spoke  so  conijdently  o/ 
succeeding  in  this  sectnid  trial,  that   we   were  induced  once  more  to 
attend   them.     We  fuuml  the  opening;  of  the  chanaber  which  we  now 
Approached  g\iarded  by  a  trench  of  unknoun  depth,  and  wide  en^nigh 
fLo  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch,  and  we  all  fol- 
*t)wed  him.     The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely  ^iuiall,  and  so  lo\v 
Gn  some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  Hal   on  the  ground,  and  ahnost 
raJways  on  our  hands  and  knees.     The   intricacies  of  its  windinjLisi    rc- 
leiiibled  a  labyrinth,  and  it  terniimited  at   length  in  a  chambrr  mucli 
Iraaller  than  that  which  we  had  lelf,  but,  like  it,  contained  nothing  lo 
alisfy  our  curiosity.     Our  search  hitherto  had  been  fruitless,  but   iht; 
linummies  might  not  be  far  di&^tant,  another  etibrtj  and  we  might  still  be 
Liccesstul. 

*The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who   led  the  way,   now  entered 

another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same  manner  aft 

^Uft^re,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.     We  had  nnt  gone  far  before  th« 

li^at  b«carae  excessive; — for  iny  own  partj  1  fyund  my  breathing  ex- 
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tremely  difficult,  ray  hea\l  besiaii  to  ache  most  violently,  and  I  had  a 
most  distressing  sensation  of  fulness  about  the  heart. 

*  We  felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived  of  the 
power  of  returning.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went 
out:  I  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side — he  uttered  a 
groan — his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in 
his  throat — he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me,  seeing  the  torch  of 
his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  had  stumbled,  past  me, 
advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stooped.  I  observed  him  appear  £siint, 
totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  camo 
forward,  and  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped  shorty 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The  danger  increased  every 
instant ;  our  torches  burnt  faintly;  our  breathing  became  more  difficult ; 
our  knees  tottered  under  us,  and  we  fell  our  strength  nearly  gone. 

*  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried  to  us 
to  "  take  courage,"  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we  could.  We 
heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us  Caffres,  implor- 
ing our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  us  with  deserting  him.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  expecting  every  moment  to  share  it 
-with  him.  The  windings  of  the  passages  through  which  we  had  come 
increased  the  difficulty  of  our  escape;  we  might  take  a  wrong  turn, 
and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  first  entered.  Even  sup- 
posing we  took  the  shortest  road,  it  was  but  too  probable  our  strength 
would  fail  us  before  we  arrived.  We  had  each  of  us  separately  and 
\inknown  to  one  another  observed  attentively  the  different  shapes  of  the 
stones  which  projected  into  the  galleries  we  had  passed,  so  that  each 
had  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We 
compared  notes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute,  the  American 
differing  from  my  friend  and  myself;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  deteiv 
mined  by  the  majority,  and  fortunately  were  right.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  terror,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench  which  re- 
mained to  be  crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber.  Musterin|( 
all  my  strength,  1  leaped,  and  was  followed  by  the  American.  Smelt 
stood  on  the  brink,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  He  called  to  us  "  for 
God's  sake  to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only  for 
five  minutes,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover  his  strength."  It  was  im- 
possible— to  stay  was  death,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  push 
on  and  reach  the  open  air.  We  encouraged  him  to  summon  all  his 
force,  and  he  cleared  the  trench.  When  we  reached  the  open  air  it 
was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  about  l60^.  Our  sailors, 
who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  bardak*  full  of  water,  which 
they  sprinkled  upon  us,  but  though  a  little  refreshed,  it  was  not  possible 
to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit;  they  unfolded  their  turbans,  and  slink- 
ing them  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  to  the  top.' — pp.  i ii — 116.         ^ 

The  Arab  who  remained  at  the  entrance  anxiously  inquire^l  for 
his  hahabehany  or  friends;  he  was  told  they  were  employed  in 
bringing  out  the  mummies;  the  travellers  then  mounted  their  asses, 

*  ^  Th«  name  of  tlie  jars,  made  at  Keane^  of  porous  eartb^  and  used  to  cool  water. 
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rode  with  all  speed  to  llieir  boat,  in  order  to  get  away  ui 
quickly  as  possible ;  but  from  the  liiziiiess  or  stupidity  of  the  Reis, 
it  was  five  o'clock  ihe  following  moniing  before  they  weighed 
anchor.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  ihey  perceived  four  Turks  on 
horesback  galloping  toward*  them,  followed  by  two  Arabs  ou  foot, 
the  latter  bawling  out  and  swearing  ibat  they  would  have  blood  for 
blood.  The  Turks  said  they  were  sent  by  tlie  Cacheff  to  bring 
ihem  back  to  MaJifalout,  to  answer  for  Uie  murder  of  the  Arab 
guides.     It  was  in  vain  to  resist ;  tliey  therefore  returned  to  Man- 

iout,  where  about  forty  Arabs  from  Amabdi  ^  received  them  with 
I  shout  of  revengeful  delight/ 

Tlie  Cachetf  treated  tliem  in  a  stern  and  haughty  manner,  and 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse:  they  claimed  tlve  protection  of  their 
iirman ;  but  looking  sternly  at  lliem,  he  obseived  sarcavtirally,  *  I 
jo  not  see  that  tbiii  firman  allows  you  either  to  maltreat  or  kill  th<! 

rabs.'     He  then  left  tlieni,  as  they  thought,  to  tlie  mercy  of  ihc 

^rabs,  who  now  began  to  surround  them  with  menacing  gestures. 
iiey  were  soon,  liowever,  seut  for  to  attend  the  Cache  if,  who  tbu» 

ddre&sed  them : 

•  My  good  friends,  I  know  I  am,  by  virtue  of  your  firman,  bound  t« 
atect  you,  ami  my  head  must  aufewer  (br  your  safety.     1  believe  your 

Dry;  bui  I  have  a  guard  only  of  fifty  soldiers,  and  the  village  of  Amabdi 
i  700  muskets  strong,  Sh4mld  all  ttie  iiihalutaius  take  a  part  in  this 
ffair  and  come  over,  the  consequence  will  be  fatal  both  ta  you  antl 
pyself;  you  must  make  your  escape  secretly,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
ill  amuse  and  detain  the  Arabs/ 
I  Tliey  took  his  advice ;  and  escaping  by  the  back  door  reached 
Tie  Nile  ;  but  tlie  wind  being  northerly,  they  were  unable  to  make 
iiuch  way,  and  were  presently  slopped  by  a  vast  body  of  Arabs, 
^ho  threatened  to  firo  upon  them  if  they  did  not  couje  inimedi- 
ely  to  the  side  on  which  they  were.  They  turned  back  a  second 
ne  to  the  town,  and  were  assailed  by  tiirce  women  and  five  or 
children,  all  naked  and  smeared  with  umd — these  were  the 
rives  and  chihb en  of  the  men  w ho  liad  pej isliedj  and  this  they  were 
told  was  the  usual  custom  of  monruiug. 

*  As  we  were  armed,  we  reached  without  much  obstruction  the  house 
the  Ciichert',  whom  we  now  found  surrounded  by  more  than  four 

Ired  Arabs,  and  aiuon^st  them  the  hhckb  ot  the  viUa^e  of  Ainahdi. 

faking  our  way  through  tbe  crowd,  we  luckily  recognized  the  person 

"the  Arab  whom  we  had  left  and  suppob^ed  to  havt  died  with  bis  com- 

ixions  in  the  cavern.     His  appearance  was  most  \v retched,  be  w*as 

le  to  standi  and  was  buppurted  by  two  of  his  friends.     We  after- 

i  found  be  had  escaped  by  the  liglit  of  Mr.  Smek's  torch,  when  he 

i  obliged  to  remain  for  a  short  lime  to  recover  his  strenf>tb  at  the  edge 

the  trench.     Our  driiffonian  related  our  story  again,  and  called  upon 

be  survivor  to  coalirm  the  iruih  of  it,  but  in  vain;  ou  the  contrary  he 

maintaiiied 
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maintained  we  had  taken  him  and  his  companions  by  force,  and  ^om-. 
pelled  them  to  conduct  us  to  the  place.  In  this  falsehood  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Arab  who  had  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  cavern, 
and  whom  we  now  saw  for  the  first  time  among  the  crowd.  In  our 
defence  we  replied  it  was  not  possible  we  could  have  used  any  means 
of  compulsion,  as  we  were  unarmed.  This  we  boldly  asserted,  as  the 
lirace  of  pistols  I  had  with  me  was  never  produced.  Besides,  we  recalled 
to  his  memory  that  on  our  way  thither  one  of  the  guides  who  had  died, 
had  replenished  our  hardak  with  water  from  a  well  near  Amabdi. — ^This 
proved  that  we  had  gone  amicably  together. 

*  The  Cacheff,  who  continued  to  treat  us  haughtily  in  public,  com- 
manded the  Arab  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  infidels  (who  he 
confessed  were  without  arms)  had  killed  his  companions.  He  replied, 
by  magic,  for  he  had  seen  me  burning  something  on  our  first  entrance 
ipto  the  great  chamber.  This  was  the  bat  I  had  accidentally  scorched. 
Our  cause  now  began  to  wear  a  better  complexion :  part  of  the  crowd, 
who  treated  the  idea  of  magic  with  contempt,  believed  us  innocent,  and 
the  rest  probably  dreaded  the  imaginary  powers  with  which  we  had  been 
invested.  Emboldened  by  this  change  of  sentiment  in  our  favour,  our 
dragoman  assumed  a  lofty  tone,  and  peremptorily  insisted  on  our  being 
sent,  together  with  our  two  accusers  and  the  Shekh  of  Amabdi,  to 
Siout  to  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  son  of  the  Pacha  (Pashaw)  of  Cairo,  and  the 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  reputation  of  this  man  for  cruelty  was  §o  , 
great,  that  his  very  name  excited  terror  in  the  assembly*  It  was  now  our 
turn  to  threaten,  and  we  talked  of  the  alliance  of  our  King  with  the 
Pacha  (Tashaw)  of  Cairo,  and  the  consequence  of  ill-treating  any  one? 
protected  by  his  firman.  This  had  its  effect,  and  the  Cacheff  having  cout 
suited  for  some  time  with  the  Shekh,  suggested  an  accommodation  by 
money.  This  proposal  we  at  first  affected  to  reject  with  disdain,  as  it 
would  in  some  manner  be  an  acknowledgment  of  our  guilt,  though  w^ 
were  secretly  anxious  to  terminate  the  affair  at  any  rate.  Our  dragoman 
was  sent  to  n^gociate  with  ihfe  Cacheff,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  we 
should  pay  twelve  piastres  or  two  Spanish  dollars  to  each  of  the  wonjen, 
and  the  same  sum  we  offered  as  a  present  to  the  Shekh  of  the  village. 
All  animosity  seemed  now  to  have  ceased,  and  we  were  permitted 
quietly  to  return  to  our  vessel,  and  continue  our  voyage.' — pp.  12 1,2,3. 

On  their  arrivalkt  Miniet,  they  were  met  by  their  courier,  with  a 
confirmation  of  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  plague,  which  shut 
them  up  at  this  place,  at  Bulac,  and  at  Kosetta,  three  months — one 
more  than  had  been  employed  in  the  whole  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Ibrim  and  back  again  to  Miniet :  but  this  misfortune  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  and  all  regrets  were  then  unavailing,  that  the 
time  had  not  been  employed  rather  in  Nubia  than  in  passing  the 
mornings  at  Miniet  in  learning  to  ride  like  the  Mamelukes^  and 
the  evenings  in  attending  the  exhibition  of  those  ^  ministers  of 
pleasure'  called  Alm^s,  or  dancing  girls. 

At  Miniet  they  met  with  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  tb^ 
seven  Beys  attached  to  the  Cacheff^  whom,  to  their  lUt^r  asitpni^h- 
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metit,  ihey  discovered  to  be  a  Scotch maji,  of  the  oaine  of  Donald 
Donald,  a  native  of.  Inverness,  He  bud  been  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Roselta,  had  nearly  forgotten  his  own  language,  and 
seemed  perfectly  rtconciled  to  \m  situatlou.  He  wns  now  a  good 
iJlussulinaii  in  every  respect.  They  offered  to  ransom  him  for  'J^CKK> 
piastres,  but  he  seemed  indift'eient  abont  obtaining  his  liberty,  and 
his  master  grew  jealous  of  liis  interviews  with  them.  Before  ihey 
left  Miniet,  the  Bey  gave  him  iti  marriage  one  of  the  women  of  his 
harem,  after  wliich  they  heard  no  more  of  him. 

There  is  noihing  new  or  important  m  tlie  measures  of  precaution 

adopted  by  our  travellers  to  preserve  themselves  frorrt  the  contagions 

effects  of  the  plague;    Mr,  Legh  observes  that  in   the  countries 

ibordering  on    the    IVJ editerranean  the   quarantitie  regulations  are 

licient ;  but  that  in  Englaod  they  are  not  only  ineffectual  but 

'absurd.     One  officer  of  the  Board  of  Heaidi  hands  up  a  Bible  for 

the  captain  of  the  ship  to  kiss,  on  making  oalli,  which,  on  being 

returned,  wtnihl  be  sure  to  communicate  infection,  if  any  existed 

in  the  sliip ;  another  produces  a  number  of  quei  ie^,  to  which  the 

captain  must  give  written  answers  :  on  the  present  occasion  our 

travellers  remonstrated,  telling  the  officer  that  nothing  was  so  infec- 

rious  as  paper;  but  he  contented  hiniself  with  replying  *  that  the 

orders  of  the  Privy  Council  were  peremptory,  and  must  be  obeyed/ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,   diat  if  we  liave  hitherto  been  fortunate 

aough  to  escape  diis  dreadful  calamity  it  is  in  spite  of  the  perilous 

tprecautions  of  the  Privy  Comicil. 

The  progress  of  our  travellers  througli  Lower  Egypt,  their  voyage 

Malta  and  residetice  on  that  islund,  afford  nothing  of  interest  or 

3velty  that  would  justify'  the  protraction  ot"  this  article  \^liich  has 

iready   proceeded  to  a  greuter  length  than  originally  we  had  in- 

Ilended ;  and  we  cordially  take  leave  of  Mr,  Legh,  with  a  hope  that 

be  or  Mr,  Smelt  should  have  in  their  possession  any  sketches, 

Intwings  or   measurements  of  the  ruins  of  Nubia^   they  will  not 

rMithhoTd  them  in  a  second  edition. 


IJ^RT.  IL  L  The  Emerald  Isk,  a  Poem.  By  Charles  Phillips, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law .  Dedlatfed  bt/  Pet  mission  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  London.  18 1 3.  Embcllislieil  with  a  full  length  Portrait 
of  Brian  Borhoime,  king  of  Lvfand.    4to,    pp.  159. 

I  IL  The  Speech  of  Mt\  Phillips  ik'iivaed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Dui/ihi,  in  ihe  Case  (f  Guthrie  versus  Sierne;  with  a 
skori  Preface.     8vo.     Londoiu  pp.  42, 

'  IIL  Speeches  of'  Mr.  Philiips  out  he  Calholic  Qitesiion;  with  a  Pre- 

face.     Bvo.     London,  pp.  40, 
rV.  jin  Authentic  Report  of  the  Speech  offJie  celebrated  and 
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ELOQUENT  Jrish  Barrister^  Mr.  Phillips,  delivered  at  Uo$^ 
common  Assizes,    Bvo.     London,  pp.  20. 
V.  The  Speech  of  Counsellor  Phillips  on  the  State  of  England  and 
Irelandy  and  on  a  Reform  in  Parliament;  delivered  at  Livers 
pooly  Oct.  31,  1816.    %vo.    London,  pp.  16. 

"VjiT  £  have  really  been  at  a  loss  in  what  light  to  consider  the  series 
^^  of  works  before  us;  they  are  all  planned  and  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  such  ridiculous  exaggeration,  there  is  so  little  law  in  th^ 
pleadings,  so  little  poetry  in  the  poems,  and  so  little  common  sense 
in  the  prose,  that  we  almost  suspected  that  they  were  intended  to 
ridicule  that  inflated  and  jargonish  style  which  has  of  late  prevailed 
among  a  certain  class  of  authors  and  orators  in  the  sister  kingdom* 
But,  in  opposition  to  this  internal  evidence,  there  are  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  external  testimony,  that  we  have  been  reluctantly 
driven  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  is  not  a  censor,  but  a 
professor  of  the  new  school ;  and  that  having  lost  his  own  wits,  he 
really  imagines  that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  brought  to  admire 
such  fustian  in  verse  and  such  fustian  in  prose  as  cannot,  perhaps^ 
be  equalled  except  in  Chrononhotontbologos,  or  Bombastes  Furioso. 
Our  readers  must  be  aware,  that  we  are  generally  inclined 
(though  we  do  not  shiink  from  giving  our  own  honest  opinion)  to 
permit  authors  to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  to  quote  from  their 
own  works  such  passages  as  may  appear  to  us  to  justify  our  criticism*. 
We  will  not  be  more  unjust  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  shall,  therefore, 
select  from  his  poems  and  pamphlets  a  few  of  those  parts  which  are 
marked  by  his  peculiar  manner,  and  which  we  are  well  assured  he 
considers  as  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  his  genius. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  following  panegyric  upon  a  certain  King 
mi  Ireland  called  Brian  Borhoime,  whose  age  was  as  barbarous  asr 
his  name  ;  and  whose  story  is  as  obscure  as  Mr.  Phillips's  eulogy,. 
*  Look  on  Brian's  verdant  grave — 
Brian — ihe  glory  and  grace  of  his  age  ; 

Brian — the  shield  of  the  emerald  isle  ; 
The  lion  incensed  was  a  lamb  to  bis  rage, 

The  dove  was  an  eagle  compar'd  to  his  smile  J 
Tribute  on  enemies,  hater  of  war, 

Wide-flaming  sword  of  the  warrior  throng, 
Liberty's  beacon,  religion's  bright  star. 

Soul  of  the  Seneacha^  *'  Light  of  the  Song."  ' 

I.— 10,  ll.^f 
The  darkness  which  envelops  the  history  of  old  Brian  may  be- 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  the  above  passage,  but  what  shall  be  said  for 

*  To  save  space,  the  references  are  made  to  llio  number  of  the  publicatiou  m  the  list. 
]ireiised  to  this  Article.* 
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i  following  apostrophe  to  the  late  Bishop  Berkel}'  ? — ihc  Emerald 
ilsle  is,  we  ought  ti:>  ncqyaint  our  reiultTSj  a  series  of  apostrophes  to 
jlrish  wortliies,  from  Fin  Macoul  and  Bridu  Borhoime,  down  to  Mr. 
"^urraD  and  the  wretched  Dermodj. 

*  And  Berkcly,  thotij  in  vision  faiFp 
With  ail  the  bpirita  of  thetiir, 
ShoultJ  SI  come,  to  see»  kyond  di^pttfey 
Thy  deathless  page  thytjLif  rtfiitti ; 
And  J  in  it,  own  tliat  Uiou  couldVt  view 
Jlatter — and  it  immortal  too/ — L — 33* 

The  following  invocation  to  Farrpiliar,  on  the  comedy  of  the  R^ 
liling  Serjeant,  which  was  finislied  lu  Win  lust  illness,  is  a  fine 
rimen  of  the  grandiloquence  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  delights  tti 
ii?elop  the  commumfl  ideas* 

'  Sv/aa  of  tin:  ijta^e !  whose  dyfnsr  moan 

Snch  dulcet  immberR  ponred  along, 

That  De^th  j!:rew  captive  at  the  tone, 

And  stayed  his  dart  tri  hear  tut.  song  T— L— 3^» 
he  song!  what  song?  Serjeant  Kite's  is  the  only  one  we  recolleclT 
the  piece;  which,  for  a  'dyhig  moan,*  is  comical  enongh. 
Every  one  reniembers  Cooke  the  actor.     He  was  remarkable  for 
ying  one  or  two  parts  with  considerable  force  and  skill,  but  hij« 
eueral  cliaracter,  even  as  a  player,  was  certainly  not  very  pre-eini- 
eut.     He  had,  however,   it  seems,  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
rishman^  and  accordingly  hear  in  what  number*  Mr*  Phillips  hiudi 
lima 

*  Lord  of  the  mu] !  magiciiiti  of  the  heart! 
Pure  cliikl  of  nature  !  fastrnhild  of  art  I 
How  ail  llic  passions  iii  succession  rise, 
Heave  in  thy  soul  and  lighten  in  thine  eyasl 
Beguiled  by  ihee,  old  Time,  with  aspect  bli/the^^  &c,  &c, 

I  §0  forth  for  six  lines  more,  with  which  we  will  not  afflict  our 
eaders.     We  shall  conclude  our  poetical  extracts  witli  tlie  de- 
cription  of  a  traitor,  which  will  remind  onr  readers  of  some  of  the 
'»)ast  splendid  passages  of  Lord  Nu gent's  PortngaL 

^^  * the  traitor's  impious  suul 

^^h  Blasphemes  at  grace  and  bauibhc^  controul ; 

^^^^  k  baths  all  nurture  but  tbe  fruit  of  crime ; 

^^^^K  it  coums,  by  guilty  deed:>,  the  course  of  time, 

^^^^*  Sees  hell  ilbclf,  but  as  ibc  ideols  rod, 

^M  Dci/ies  guilt  and  mortgages  its  God  f* — L— 67- 

IrVe  shall  now  give  a  few  instances  of  the  nonsense  on  stilts, 
which  Mr*  Phillips  believes  in  his  conscience  to  be  English  prose; 
and  however  be  may  differ  from  us  in  his  opinion  of  their  merits, 

we 
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^Ke  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  not  accuse  us  of  having  sdecttd 
the  worst  passages. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit — is  a  trite  proverb,  and  no  tery 
complicated  idea ;  yet  this  simple  sentence  is  in  Mr.  PhilUps's  ver- 
sion bloated  out  to  the  following  size. 

*  Truth  is  omnipotent,  and  roust  prevail ;  it  forces  its  way  with  tha^ 
fire  and  the  precision  of  the  morning  sun-beam.  Vapours  may  sur- 
round, prejudices  may  impede  the  infancy  of  its  progress ;  but  the  very 
resistance,  that  would  check,  only  condenses  and  concentrates  it,  until 
at  length  it  goes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  meridian,  all  life,  and  light, 
Mnd  lustre — the  whole  amphitheatre  of  Nature  glowing  in  its  siiiite,  dnd 
l^cr  minutest  objects  gilt  and  glittering  in  the  grandeur  of  its  eternity .' — ► 

.|II.— -20. 

Goldsmith  had  compared  his  Parish  Priest 
*  To  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  sublime  passages  in  English 
poetry :  Mr.  Phillips — who,  by  the  way,  is  as  great  a  plagiarist  at 
Sir  Fretful,  and  somewhat  in  his  manner — thus  adopts  it  as  his  own. 

*  The  hand  that  holds  the  chalice  should  be  pure,  and  the  priests  of 
the  temple  of  Religion  should  be  spotlessas  the  vestments  of  her  ministry* . 
Rank  only  degrades,  wealth  only  impoverishes,  and  ornaments  only  dia* 
figure  her;  her  sacred  porch  becomes  the  more  sublime  from  its  simpli- 
city, and  should  be  seated  on  an  eminence,  inaccessible  to  humau 
passions — even  like  the  summit  of  some  Alpine  wonder,  for  ever 
crowned  with  the  sunshine  of  the^firmament,  which  the  vain  and  feverish 
tempest  of  human  infirmities  breaks  through  harmless  and  unheeded.'-^ 
111.-34. 

In  this  same  style  of  travestie,  Mr.  Phillips  renders  either  unin- 
telligible or  ridiculous  every  thing  he  touches.  He  censures  Mr. 
Grattan  *  because/  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it,  *  an  Irish  native 
has  lost  ITS  radness  lu  an  English  atmosphere.' — ^II. — 15.  When 
he  alludes  to  Moiiseignor  Quarantotti's  letter,  he  will  not  conde- 
scend to  mention  it  but  as  '  the  rescript  of  Italian  aUdadty* 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iiivades  France,  We  are  told  that 
an  Irish  hero  strikes  the  harp  to  victory  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees.' — p.  35.  And  when  he  would  say  that  Mr.  Grattan 
is  an  ornament  to  his  country,  it  is  expressed  '  that  he  poured  over 
the  ruins  of  his  country  the  elixir  of  his  immortality' ! — III. — 35. 

When  some  judicious  persons  at  Liverpool  toast  the  health  of 
this  wild  ranter,  he  modestit/  and  intelligibly  describes  the  effeet 
which  this  great  event  will  have  in  Ireland — 

Oh  1  yes,  I  do  foresee  when  she  (Ireland)  shall  hear  with  what 
courtesy   her  most  pretentumUu  advocate   (Mr.  Phillips)    has  beeA 
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treuterl,  how  the  same  wind  that  i^afts  her  the  intelligence,  will  revive 
that  flame  within  her,  which  the  blood  of  ages  has  not  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish. It  may  he  a  delusive  hope,  hut  I  am  glad  to  grasp  at  anj 
phantom  that  fiits  across  the  *o/z/wfife  of  that  country's  desolation  J  f — 

Tliere  is,  it  ^eems,  a  certain  Irishman  of  Ihe  name  of  Casej 
resident  in  Liverpool^  and,  we  presume^  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  before- mentioned  toast;  for  Mr,  PhillipSi  after  a 
magnificent  description  of  this  wordiy  gentleman,  exchiims,  in  an 
agony  of  patriotism,  *  Alas,  Ireland  has  little  now  to  console 
her  except  the  consciousness  of  having  produced  such  men* — u% 
M  r,  Casey  of  Liverpool  I 

We  reserve  for  the  last  example  of  Mr,  Phillips's  style,  two  pas- 
sages which,  \vc  are  informed  by  Mr,  Phillips  himself  or  bis  editor, 
(if  indeed  Mr.  Pliillips  be  not  his  own  editor,)  were  received  with 
intJtm'mstfc  applauses.  The  first  is  meant  to  be  a  satire  on  bigotrj 
and  the  other  a  [>anegyric  on  Mr-  Grattan — 

'  But,  oh!  there  will  nerer  be  a  time  with  Bigotry — she  has  no  head, 
and  cannot  think— slie  has  no  heart,  and  cannot  feel^ — when  she  moves, 
Jtis  in  wrath — when  she  pauses,  it  is  amid  ruin — her  prayers  are  curses — 
her  God  is  a  dmnon — her  commiuimi  is  deatli — ^her  vengeance  is  eternity 
— her  dtcalogtte  is  written  in  tlie  blood  of  her  victims;  and  if  she  stoops 
for  a  moment  from  her  infernal  tlight,  it  is  upon  sonte  kindred  rt»ck  ta 
^het  her  vulture-fang  for  keener  rapine,  and  replume  her  wing  for  « 
more  sanguinary  desolatitm  !' — J 11. — 32. 

*  When  the  screech-owl  nf  intolerance  w^  yelltng  and  the  night  of 
bigotry  was  brooding  on  the  land,  he  came  forth  with  the  heart  of  a 
hero  !  and  the  tongue  of  an  angel  1  till,  at  his  bidding,  tbe  spectre 
vanished;  the  colour  of  mr  fields  revived^  and  Ireland,  poor  Ireland,' 
A:c.&c.— IIL— 14. 

Such — to  spe^kjigfirfitiveli/  of  this  ^rc^i  Jifrftre-maker — such  are 
the  tumid  and  empty  bladders  upon  which  the  reputation  of  Mr, 
Phillips  is  trying  to  become  buoyant.  We  believe  our  readers  will, 
by  this  time,  think  that  we  have  frdK  jus  titled  our  opinion  of  the 
st^ie  of  this  Dublin  Demosthenes. 

But  we  have  something  more  than  mere  errors  of  style  to  object 
to  Mr.  Phillips;  we  shall  say  little  of  the  want  of  professional 
ability  which  liis  two  pleadings  exhibit,  because  lie  so  little  intends 
lliem  to  be  considered  as  legal  arguments,  that  there  is  but  one 
passage  in  the  statement  of  two  legal  cases  in  which  there  is 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  law,  and  that  allusion  ordy  serves  to 
shew  the  advocate's  ignorance  of,  and  contetnpt  for,  the  more  seri- 
ous parts  of  the  profession  he  was  exercising. 

*  Do  not  scippose  I  atn  en dea von  ring  to  influence  yon  by  the  pow«r 
of  DECLAMATION,  I  am  laying  down  to  you  the  British  law,  as  liberally 
expounded  and  solemnly  adjuilged.    I  Kpeak  the  language  of  the  English 

Lord 
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!Lord  Eldon,  a  Judge  of  great  experience  and  greater  learning — (Mr. 
JPhiUips  here  cited  several  cases  as  decided  hy  Lord  Eldon) — Such, 
Gentlemen,  is  the  language  of  Lord  Eldon.  1  speak  also  on  the  autho- 
rity of  our  own  Lord  Avonraore — a  Judge  who  illuminated  the  Bench 
by  his  genius,  endeared  it  by  his  suaxity^  and  dignified  it  by  his  bold 
vncomprofnising  probity  !!! — one  of  those  rare  men,  who  hid  the  thrones 
of  law  beneath  the  brightest  flowers  of  literature,  and  as  it  were  with 
the  hand  of  an  enchanter^  changed  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  T — V. — 17. 

No,  declamation  is  not  the  weapon  of  Mr.  Phillips ! — One  thing, 
indeed,  we  learii  from  all  this,  that  Mr.  Phillips's  countrymen  ap- 
preciate his  legal  ts^lents  at  their  true  worth — We  may  be  sure  that 
he  has  published  every  frantic  speech  he  ever  made;  and  they  are 
but  two,  and  both  on  subjects  m  which  the  want  of  legal  educa- 
tion and  professional  acquirement  woidd  be  least  observed ;  and 
Accordingly  we  may  say — to  borrow  a  happy  expression  of  Louis 
the  XVIth's,  relative  to  one  of  his  chaplains  who  had  preached  » 
flowery  sermon  on  all  things  but  religion — that  if  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  pleadings  had  only  said  a  word  or  two  about  law,  he  would  have 
spoken  of  every  thing. 

But  we  have  done  with  the  advocate,  blessing  our  stars  that 
lawyers  in  tliis  country  are  not  of  the  same  breed,  and  hoping  (as 
indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe)  that  even  in  Ireland  none  but  the 
lawyers  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  one  or  two  adventurers  who  as- 
sume that  title  as  a  *  nom  de  guerre,'  are  capable  of  such  a  union  of 
Ignorance  and  confidence,  of  inanity  and  pretension.  We  have  indeed 
to  observe,  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  that  all  these  rhodomontadet 
are  printed  in  England,  and  we  believe  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  place  of  their  supposed  nativity. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  character. upon  which,  of  all 
•thers,  it  is  evident  he  piques  himself  most^  namely,  that  of  a 

PATRIOT. 

Mr.  Phillips's  first  political  pretension  is  honesty;  he  is,  if  you  will 
take  his  own  word  for  it,  a  model  of  integrity  and  decision^  a 
pattern  for  all  the  young  men  of  the  empire  who  will  be  warmed 
into  emulation  by  Mr.  Casey *9  Liverpool  dinner.  Lest  our 
readers  should  doubt  the  modesty  of  this  blushing  Hibernian,  we 
shall  give  his  own  words — a  course  which  is  stlways  the  safest,  and^ 
with  so  profuse  a  talker  as  Mr.  Phillips,  the  most  decisive  and  con- 
vincing. 

*  I  hope,  however,  the  benefit  of  this  day  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
humble  individual  (Phillips, scilicet)  you  have  so  honoured;  I  hope  it 
will  cheer  on  the  young  aspirants  after  virtuous  fame  in  both  our 
countries,  by  proving  to  them,  tjiat  however,  for  the  moment,  envy,  or 
ignorance,  or  corruption,  may  depreciate  them,  there  is  a  reward  in 
store  for  the  man  (Phillips)  wiio  tq.inks  vrnn  ijvt^grity  and  act9 
WITH  DECISION.'— v.-— lo. 

Again, 
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Again,  he  assures  liia  parlial  friends  '  ulio  were  crowding  urounil 
pirn,  that  no  ad  of  his»  sliall  ever  raise  a  hln^h  at  the  recolitction  oi' 
lieir  early  encourageuient/— paue  Ifi. 

But  il  is  not  ihe  easy  virtues  of  profession  alone  to  which  Mr. 
Phillijiii  layis  chiiin — lie  boasts,  in  u  Cjiiolujinn,  solernnly  prepared  for 
1  occasion,  thiiL  lie  is  ready  even  lo  ^w//tfr  for  his  country  : — 

*  For  thee,  fair  freedom,  welcome  all  the  past, 
For  tliee,  my  country,  welcome  f/en  the  lastI' 

r  Notwithstanding  ihe  present  thriving  appearance  of  Mr,  IMdl- 

lips's  paLriolisrii,  he  seems  to  have  now  and  ihi:n  had  some  slight 

"liisgivings  as   to   ihc   constancy  of  his  virtue,  and  to  anticipate 

lie  possibility  of  backslidings  from  this  highway  oflionour,  and  willi 

[le  most  ingenuous  naivete  he  coninunncates  his  doubts  to  ihc 

iitholic  Board. 

*  ^lay  I  not  be  one  of  tlie  myriads  wIk),  in  the  name  of  patriotimf, 
tkd  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  have  swindlefl  Jivvay  your  heart,  that 

ey  might  gamble  with  it  afterwards  lil  Uie  political  Im^ard  table  !  May 
I  |u>t  prt'tend  a  yoiilh  of  virtue,  that  I  may  jiurehase  with  its  fame  aa 
ge  of  rich  apoiitaci/  f—Cnal  your  view   round  the  political  horizon — 

»n  yuu  discover  no  fine  whose  eye  once  gazed  on  glory,  and  whose 
Dice  once  rung  for  liberty— no  one,  who,  like  ME^  once  glowed  with 
Tbe  energies  of  an  assumed  siacerily,  and  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  no  God 
but  Country,  now  toihng  in  the  drudgeries  of  cippression^  and  shroud- 
i  in  the  pall  of  an  q^kial  miscreanciff  Trust  no  mans  professions^^ 
relent  as  I  am — ^oncut  through  every  fibre  as  I  feel  myself — 1  repel  your 

rifidence,  though  perhaps  unnecessarily,  for  I  am  humble,  and  b^hw 

fniptkm — I  am  valueless,  and  not  worth  tanptatmn — [  am  poor,  and 
In  not  afford  to  part  with  all  I  Iiave—ux  ciiAUACTfia. — Such  are  my 
bisations  nou' — what  they  may  he  hereajter^  I  preiend  Jiot;  but  should 
Ijevcr  hazard  descend ing  into  ^he  sifcophafd  or  sJave,  )  beseech  thee, 

eavcQ,  that  the  first  hour  of  crime  may  be  the  la^t  (if  lile,  and  thai 
worrti  roay  batten  on  tli£  bloom  qJ  mif  youth,  before  n>y  friends,  if 
\kaxton€y  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  menlion  of  my  memory/^ 
|i.— 11,  12. 

Mr,  Phillips's  first  publication,  in  the  still  earlier  bloom  of  his 
»«vth,  was,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  a  poem  called  the  Emerald 
Isle,  It  was  dedicated, /^y  perwmw/,  to  Bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  '  heJujid's  llgpe  ami  En^lamrs  Onfament.'  The 
poem  did  not  belie  the  pronnse  of  the  dedication;  it  is  a  perfect 
itreani  of  praise,  a  shower  of  roses  on  every  person  who  is  named 
in  it,  from  alpha  to  omega.  This  alone  was  enough  to  excite  sotne 
"  tie  suspicion  of  the  author's  sincerity;  but  it  became  conviction 
I  finding  that,  whenever  in  any  of  his  succeeding  pamphlets  written 
m  altered  times  and  different  circumstances,  hs  ha;i  uccasion  to 

VQL,  XV4,   NO.  XXX  t,  e?  MlfiH- 
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mention  any  of  the  idols  of  his  early  flattery,  he  falls  into  the  natural 
course  of  censuring  and  sometimes  libelling  them.  . 

If  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was,  on  the  23d  Aprils 
1812,  the  d.ate  of  Mr.  Phillips's  dedication — Ireland's  hope  and 
Fjngland^s  ornament — what  has  since  happened  to  justify  M  r.  Phil- 
lips's imputations  ?  What  are  the  enormities  which  this  high^ 
minded  and  independent  patriot  ^  cannot  speak  of,  without  danger, 
because,  thank  God,  he  cannot  think  of  them  without  indigna-* 
lion'? 

If,  in  1812,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  '  a  nation-saving 
hero'  (1. — 16.) — if,  in  1814,  '  the  illustrious  potentates  were  met 
together  in  the  British  capital  to  commemorate  the  great  festival  of 
universal  peace  and  universal  emancipation*  (III. — 22) — ^if '  all  the 
hopes  o^  England  were  gratified  and  Europe  free*  (p.  21.) — how 
does  it  happen  that,  in  1816,  Mr.  Phillips  can  thus  describe  the 
war  in  which  those  objects  were  achieved  ? 

*  The  heart  of  any  reflecting  man  must  burn  within  him  when  he 
thinks  that  the  war,  thus  sanguinary  in  its  operations,  thus  confessedly 
ruinous  in  its  expenditure,  was  even  still  more  odious  in  its  principle. 
It  was  a  war  avowedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  France 
out  of  her  undoubted  right  of  choosing  her  own  monarch  ;  a  war  which 
uprooted  the  very  foundations  of  the  English  constitution;  which 
libelled  the  most  glorious  era  in  our  national  annals ;  and  declared 
tyranny  eternal.' — V. — 10. 

If,  in  1812,  Buonaparte  was  a  despot — bloody — impious — 
polluted  (I. — 73) — if  he  was  an  infidel  *  who  trod  the  syra* 
boi  of  Christianity  under  foot' — who  plundered  temples  ajnd 
murdered  priests — if  his  legions  were  locusts,  and  he  himself  a 

vulture,  (p.  74,)  a  tyrant,  (p.  77,)  and  a  fiend,  (p.  75.) If,  in 

August,  1813,  he  was  again  a  '  tyrant,'  a  *  monster,'  an  embroi- 
dered butcher — if  he  was,  in  Mr.  Phillips's  opinion,  all  this,  ho\t 
comes  it,  that  in  18 16,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  In  dethroning  Napoleon  you  have  dethroned  a  monarch,  who, 
with  all  his  imputed  crimes  and  vices,  shed  a  splendour  around  royalty 
too  powerful  for  the  feeble  vision  of  legitimacy  even  to  bear.  How 
grmd  was  his  march !  How  magnificent  his  destiny !  Say  what  wt 
mllf  Sir,  he  will  be  the  land-mark  of  our  times  in  the  eye  of  posterity i 
The  goal  of  other  men's  speed  was  his  starting-post — crowns  were  hit 
playthings — thrones  his  footstool— he  strode  from  victory  to  victory — 
his  path  was  "  a  plane  of  continued  elevations."' — V. — 11. 

If,  in  1812,  Mr.  Phillips  could  thus  speak  of  Napoleon  and 
Spain — 

'  His  aid  is  murder  in  disguise ; 
His  triumph,  freedom's  obsequies; 
His  faith,  is  fraud — his  wisdom,  guile; 
CieatiQawitherji  in  his  smile — 

Set 
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Se<?  Spain,  in  his  embraces,  die, 
His  ancient  friend,  his  firm  ally  T — I. — 73, 
If,  in  18  J  4,  Mhe  Catholic  allies  of  England  have  refuted  ihc 
lul  aspersions  oti  the  Caihofic  faith/  (III. — 21^)  with  what  face 
uld  he,  in  J8IG,  ask  the  Liverpool  meeting 
S^'hat  have  you  done  for  Europe?  what  have  you  achieved  for  man  ? 
lave  morals  bet;n  ameliorattrd  ?  has  liberty  been  strengthened  p     You 
Fave  restored  to  Spain  a  wretch  of  even  worse  than  proverbial  princely 
ingratitude ;  svho  filled  his  dungeons,  and  fed  his  rack  with  the  heroic 
remnant  that  had  braved  war,  and  famine^  ami  n^assacre  beneath  his 
banners;  who  rewarded  patriotism  with   the  prison— fidelity  with  the' 
torture — ^beroism  with  the  scaffold— -and  piety  with  tlie  inquisition; 
whose  royalty  was  published  by  the  signature  of  his  death-warrants,  and 
whose  religion  evaporated  in  the  embroidering  of  petticoats  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  f^W^li,  12- 

^^Vir,  in  181^^  Buonaparte  and  Portugal  could  be  thus  described — 

^^V  *  See  hapless  Portugal,  who  thoiiglit 

^^B  A  cofnmon  creed  her  satVty  brought — 

^^H  A  common  creed  I  alas,  his  life 

^^B  Hus  been  one  bloody ,  impious  strifti ! 

^^B  Beneath  his  torch  the  altars  burn 

^^1  And  blush  on  the  pollult^d  urn/ — L— 73. 

^Hbat  can  Mr.  Phillips  say  for  the  following  description^  In   1816^ 

^Ht  llie  very  prince  who  Hed  from  the  once  ^  bloody  and  impious/ 

^^pit  now  '  magniticent'  and  '  splendid'  Napoleon  ! 

'^^  *  You  have  restored  to  Portugal  a  prince  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  when  his  dominions  wtMe  invaded,  his  people  distractud,  his 
crown  in  danger,  and  all  that  could  interest  the  highest  energies  of  man 
at  issue,  he  left  his  cause  to  be  combated  by  foreign  bayoneis,  and  fled 
with  a  dastard  precipitation  to  the  shameful  security  of  a  distant  hemi- 

I      iphere/ — V*— 12. 

IH  In  1814  *  the  rocks  of  Norway  are  elate  with  liberty.'   (III. 

^^t'2;;^.)      In   IB  10  Norway  is  instanced  as  *  a  feeble  state  pur- 

^Htioned  to  feed  the  rapacity  of  the  powerful/  (V^.^ — 13,) 

^^  In  1812  Mr.  Grattan  had  the  misfortune  of  bmng  tlie  idol  of  Mr* 
Phillips's  humble  adoration — lo  1814  Mr,  Grattan  is  still  an  idol, 
but  an  idol,  like  those  of  the  Tartars,  uliich  they  chastise  ;  antl  four 
pages  uf  one  of  Mr,  Phillips*s  speeches  to  the  Catholic  Board  are 
employed  in  chastising  Mr.  Grattan  for  having  given  some  reasons 
(*  if  reasons/  as  Mr.  Phillips  cautiously  observes,  *  they  can  be 
called,')  against  presenting  a  catholic  petition  at  that  particular 
time:  he  shews  too  that  repeated  discussiotis  have  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  llie  majority  agantst  the  catholics*  All  this  is  very  well  : 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  Mr.  Phillips  111  18lfi,  ^ 
Liverpool,  expressing  his  *  liope  that  the  Irish  catholics  will  petitlou 
no  murg  a  parliament  so  equivocating  }' 

€2  Jn 
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In  1812 — Mr.  Ponsonby  is  highly  celebrated  and  told  that  *hi» 
country's  heart  must  be  cold  ere  the  *  honour/  the  *  worth/  the  *  wis- 
dom/ the  *  zeal/  *  the  hand  to  act  irtd  heart  to  feel  of  her  Pomonbjf 
be  forgotten.  But  in  the  Liverpool  speech  we  find  all  the  nierit$  of 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs  forgotteti,  hnd  his  character  treated  with 
high  indignity — 

*  Shall  a  borough- mongering  faction  convert  whiit  is  misnamed  the 
national  representation,  into  a  mere  instrument  for  raising  the  supplies 
which  are  to  gorge  its  own  venality?  Shall  the  fnock  dignitHries  of 
tFhiggism  and  Toryism,  lead  their  hungry  retainers  to  Contest  the  profits 
of  an  alternate  ascendancy  over  the  prostrate  interests  of  a  toogenerotrs 
people?    These  are  queistioris  which  I  blush  to  ask.* — V. — 15. 

In  1812 — England  and  Engtislimen  were  the  great  objects  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  horror ;  he  found  amongst  us  *  a  prejudice  against 
his  native  knd  predaminaiit  above  every  other  feelings  inveterate 
as  ignorance  could  generate,  as  monstrous  as  eredutily  could  feed/ 
— I. — 6. — And  (for  he  assails  us  in  prose  and  verse)  he  invokes 
Ireland 

*  To  remember  the  glory  and  pride  of  her  name, 
Ere  the  cold  blooded  Sassanach  tainted  her  fame.' 

Again — in  their  mutual  communications  Mr.  Phillips  assigns  to 
the  Irish  '  the  ardour  of  patriots  and  pride  of  freemen/  but  to  the 
uhlucky  English,  '  atrocious  provocation  and  perfidious  arrogance.* 

In  the  Liverpool  speech,  however,  he  has  quite  changed  his  tiote; 
the  co/d-blooded  Sassanach  is  now  *  the  hi^-minded  people  of 
England,'  (V. — 4,)  ind  even  a  provincial  English  town  is  *  the  em- 
porium of  liberality  and  public  spirit— the  birth-place  of  talent— 
Ihe  residence  of  integrity^ — the  asylum  of  *  freedom/  *  palriotistii,* 
and  '  genius.' — V. —  I. — In  1-812,  King  William  was  a  Draco — ^  a 
gloomy  murderer/  and  Mr.  Phillips  very  magnanimously  *  trampled 
on  tht?  impious  ashes  of  that  Fandat  tyrant,^ — I. — 109 — but  in 
1816,  a  new  light  breaks  upon  him,  he  applauds  the  Revohition^ 
vindicates  *  the  reformers  of  l688,'  and  calls  that  period  '  the  most 
glorious  of  our  national  annals/ — V. — lO. 

These  changes,  monstrous  as  they  are,  have  taken  place  in  tha 
last  two  or  three  years  ;  but  we  have  Mr.  PbiTlips^s  owh  assurance 
that  he  began  his  backsliding  eatlier  than  the  date  of  any  of  hi^ 
pamphlets,  and  that  young  as,  he  tells  us,  he  is  in  years,  he  is  old  in 
apostacy.  In  his  first  speech,  August,  I8l3,  he  maked  the  foUow- 
iug  candid  avowat. 

M  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  you,  that  there  was  a  day  ivhen  I 
Iras  as  bigoted  as  the  blaclcest  ;--but  I  thank  that  Being,  who  gijfted  mn 
with  a  mind  not  quite  impervious  to  conviction,  and  I  thank  you,  who 
afibrded  such  dawning  testinxoniies  of  iny  error.     No  wonder,  then,  that 
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seized  my  prejudices,  ^nd  with  n  blusli  burned  tliem  on  the  altar  pf 
ciy  counti)  i'— ill.— 33. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe^  lliat  all  ihif*  wavering  is  not 

fie  mere  veisalility  of  a  young  sind  Hrdeni  mind.     Mi%  PbHlips 

Mudeed  iiicoiistatit,  but  it  is  *  c<;tUi  ratJoiie  modocjue';  liis  changes 

fiay  be  iatcuiatedj  like  ihnse  of  the  moon,  and  his  bright  face  will 

ilways  be  found  towards  ihe  rising  sun. 

He    dedicated   to    ihe    Prmce    Retreat    in    expectation,    and 
llnised   him   in   disappointment;   he   flattered  Mr.  Grattan   and 
[f.  Ponsonby  when  they  v^tre  popular,  and  sneers  at  ilieni  wlien 
sees  a  more  promifeing  patron.     He  lent  his  laboura  and  his 
ings  to   the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  preached  up 
he  doctrine  of  eientai  pcftdons,  wbde  they  afforded  any  proapeet 
*  ceiebritif  or  proiit ;  findint;^  thai  scent  grow  cold,  be  is  \m\%  against 
ptitionitjg ;  and  ret'orin  in  Parhament  being  the  cj  y  of  the  dis- 
jected ill  England,  hi-  inipoits  liis  '  parcel  of'  laJenl  and  celebrily 
kto  Liverpool,  consigned  Xo   Mr.  Casey — exhibits  his  warts  at 
"be  dinner  before  mentioned — sings  a  palinode  to  Na|>oleon.  lluo- 
aparte — and  hardily  enlists  himself  under  ihe  baiuiers  of  radical 
efonn.     W«  have  no  doubt  that,  by  llie  same  arts  Mhith  have 
[)rced  him  into  what  he  and  his  colleagues  iiuMiesdy  call  cvU- 
it^,  he  will  make  »  very  acceptable  addition  to  tlu^  iociely  of 
lajor  Cartwright  and  Mr.  (iale  Jr>ues,  until  some  new  lurn  in 
be  wheel  of  stale,  or  in  the  popular  fVclirtg,  ^hall  agmn  convert 
im ;    when    we   may  have  liim  once   more  be  spa  Her  nig  Mesirs. 
Srattan  and  Fonsonby  with  his  praises,  and  dediiulhtg  Ui  H.  R.  H. 
be  Prince  Regent,  but,  as  we  anticipate,  without  the  ptitmhsUm 
"  which  he  was  formerly  so  vain. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  parlicularaof  tJie  political  lenits  which 
Tr.  Phillips  has  professed,  or  now  professet:;  bad  as  they  muy  be, 
bey  can  do  no  harm  till  his  style  shall  beconM!  more  intelligible  and 
bis  character  less  ambiguous. 


"Af?T.  in.  A  Treatise  ou  ihe  Reands  nf  ikeCteaiioUy  ami  tm  ihe 
Moral  Jttnhules  of  Uw  Creator,  wiih  fiaitkttlar  Ut'/cyemie  to 
the  Jewish  Histon/,  and  to  ihe  Cuttshlenct/  of  (he  Pritwipie  of 
Populallon  tdth  the  Jfisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Oeiitf,  By 
John  Bird  Sumner,  M.  A.     2  vols.    Bvo.    Llondon.     18*0. 

lOHN  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Dens,  in  Aberdeenshirej  was  one  of 
"  those  among  our  iiorlhera  brethren  to  whom  their  southern 
ri<»hbour$  are  apt  to  impute  the  habit  of  sleeping  vrilh  one  e}c 
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open.  We  should  be  glad  that  tiiey,  whose  waking  i^esglaiice 
evil  at  such  a  character,  would  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that 
the  important  difference  between  the  natives  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  lies  not  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  national 
characters,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  each  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  substantial  freedom,  and  pure  religion  within  his  reach :  in  the 
use,  in  short,  which  his  conscience  and  knowledge  have  led  him  to 
make  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  these  respects  Mr.  Burnett  was  eminently  worthy  of  imitation. 
If  the  gratuitous  payment  of  a  father's  debts ; — if  extensive  chari- 
ties to  the  poor; — punctuality  in  all  his  dealings; — gratuities  to 
those  of  his  correspondents  with  whom  he  had  driven  bargains, 
when  those  bargains  brought  him  in  more  profit  than  he  thought  he 
could  conscientiously  retain ; — if  an  ardent  thirst  for  the  religious 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  and  a  singular  modesty  and 
aversion  from  all  display  in  the  good  he  was  desirous  to  promote : 
—if  this  combination  of  excellence  may  be  admitted  to  counter- 
balance a  few  striking  singularities  of  conduct  and  opinion,  Mr. 
Burnett  was  certainly  an  honour  to  his  country :  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  his  assidi^ous  application  and  cautious  con- 
duct in  business  that  enabled  him  thus  effectually  to  direct  his  efforts 
to  the  best  and  noblest  objects.  The  contemplation  of  such 
a  character  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  a  double  point  of  view ; 
first,  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  that  the  neart  iqay  be  kept  upright 
towards  its  Maker,  and  expand  itself  in  unbounded  benevolence  to 
men,  even  amidst  close  and  minute  attention  to  pecuniary  interests, 
— and  secondly,  in  the  contrast  which  the  unaffected  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  hand  that  bestowed  the  gift,  affords  to  the  shewy, 
advertising,  electioneering  qualities  of  some  of  our  modern  charities. 
Among  the  many  charitable  bequests  of  this  respectable  individual 
was  a  sum  set  apart  till  it  should  accumulate  to  I6OQ/.,  which  was 
then  to  be  given,  in  the  following  proportions,  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  best  Essays  on  the  subject  stated  below;*  viz.  1200/.  to  the 
first  in  merit,  and  400/.  to  the  second.  The  Essay  before  us  is 
that  to  which  the  judges  appointed  by  the  executors  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  contending  Essays  (and  who  were,  it  seems,  three 
Professors  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  were  pleased  unanimously 
to  assign  the  second  prize.  The  first  was  awarded  with  equsd 
unanimity  to  *  Dr.  W.  L.  Brown,  Principal  of  Marischal  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen,*  &c. 

*  <  The  Evidence  tbat  there  is  a  Being  alKpowerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every 
iJhing  exists,  and  particolarly  to  obviate  difficulues  regarding  the  wisdom  and  the  g^- 
ness  of  the  Deity:  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  independent  oif  written 
Kevelation;  and  in  the  second  place,  from  the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  /esas;  and  trom 
Xk9  whole*  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary  forj  and  useful  tOj  maokind.' 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
[willi  a  justj  and,  in  many  respects^  nu  amiable  character,  but 
strongly  marked  with  eccentricity.  But  we  have  no  inclination  to 
Inquire  into^  and,  if  possible,  still  less  right  to  indulge  iii  sarcasms 
Ugainst,  singularities  which  have,  perhaps,  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  now  before  us.  We  may  nevertheless  be  per- 
Biitted  to  regret  that  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Burnett's  mind,  that 
by  directing  the  accumulation  of  bis  bequest  to  extend  to  CJOOO/,^ 
Instead  of  1600/,^,  he  might  have  fouiidetl  a  professorship  of  100/. 
per  annum  in  one  of  the  universities  of  his  country,  where  lectures 
ipon  the  subJLCtia  which  he  hud  so  much  at  heart  might  have  been 
permanently  given.  The  lectures  now  read  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  for  the  edification  of  youth  in  the  niost  important 
branches  of  instruction,  must  be  coutemplated  with  other  mind* 
ban  ours  before  a  reasonable  conviction  can  be  entertained  that  a 
provision,  proptriy  secured,  to  the  purpoije  of  fretjueutiy  setting 
iorth  *  The  wisdom  ami  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  Iteve- 
fat  ion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  tdth  the  inferences  most  Jiecessart/  for, 
%nd  mefttl  to  mankind ,'  would  be  by  any  means  a  supertiuous  in- 
titution.  We  are  far,  however,  from  intending,  by  the  wish  just 
spressed,  to  undervalue  the  results  of  Mr.  Burnett's  liberality,  a» 

has  been  pleased  (in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  over  his  own 
ttroperty)  to  display  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Of  the  general  talents  and  industry  exhibited  hi  the  Essay  imme- 
Jiately  under  review,  we  certainly  entertain  a  favoiirahle  opinion: 
nd  «e  are  die  more  disposed  to  extend  our  observations  upon  it 

some  length,  because  where  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
irom  the  iRgenious  author,  it  is  upon  points  wherein  discussion  can 
carcely  fail  to  produce  effects  highly  serviceable  to  the  best  inte- 
ests  of  maitkind.  In  truth  we  cannot  help  anticipating  important 
enefils  from  the  satutarj'  association  of  religious,  moral,  and  poli- 
cal  science,  pen'ading  many  of  the  publications  which  have  lately 
sued  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  given  in  his  preface  a  summary  of  the  process 

by  which  he  proposes,  first,  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  all-power- 

jI,  wise,  and  good   Being  by  whom  every  thing  exists;  and,  se- 

bondly^  to  remove  the  objections  to  his  wisdom   and  goodness  by 

yuments  derived  from  reason  and  revelation.  He  states  diat  the 
Icquaintuuce  which  we  derive  from  reason,  with  die  Cieator  and 
lis  attributes,  and  the  conformity  of  the  appearance  of  the  universe, 
pth  the  conclusions  at  which  reason  arrives,  have  been  so  fully 
liustrated  by  the  successive  labours  of  Stillingfleet,  Clarke,  Butler, 
^^arburlon,  and  Pale^,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  out  for  a  vacant 
Ifpot  in  a  district  so  fully  occupied.     He  has,  therefore^  chosen  to 
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rest  his  principal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  Records  of  the  Creation.  He  justly  adds, 
that  to  descend  from  the  height  to  which,  upon  the  fundamSefntal 
point  of  ttie  existence  of  God,  we  have  tjeen  gradually  rkiset!  by 
nevelation,  and  to  argue  still  upon  the  level  of  unassisted  reason*, 
would  be  equally  impossible  and  unprofitable : — impossible,  becatisei 
the  rays  of  revealed  knowledge  ai7/  imperceptibly  pettelfate  : — iSti- 
profitable,  because,  although  philosophy  may  silence  atheism,  it 
will  never  command  practical  obedience,  nor  inspire  practical  de- 
votion. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  "Burnett,  by  the  terms  of  his  proposal, 
left  the  competitors  for  his  prize  at  perfect  liberty  as  to  the  groimCl 
upon  which  they  might  clioose  to  establish  the  being  of  a  God; 
and  that  it  is  only  with  respect  to  his  zsHsdom  and  goodness  that  thley 
were  bound  to  establish  the  proof,  both  from  reason  and  Revela- 
tion. Mr.  Sumner  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  exercise  fuft  619^ 
crction  on  tlie  first  point;  and  vhefher  by  selecting  the  question 
concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  Records  lit  has  fixed  upOh 
the  most  interesting  track,  even  though  I)r.  Graves  and  (he  pteseitift 
Dean  of  Westminster  had  not  published  their  able  and  learned 
works  when  the  plan  of  the  Essay  before  us  was  an^anged,  xre  will 
not  presiinie  to  determine.  But  iafter  all  which  Warbnytom,  the 
Abb6  Fleury,  Lardner,  the  two  Low ths,  Chandler,  and  ottlersb'ave 
written,  either  professedly  or  incidentally,  upon  the  Mosaic  History, 
we  think  it  indisputable  ^at  a  moiety  of  the  Essa'y  is  'rather  too 
large  a  portion  to  devote  to  this  single  poiint.  We  are  t^e  more'dis- 
posed  to  lament  the  disproportionate  space  thds  Occupied,  as  it  has 
necessarily  contracted  that  whidi  the  author  has  been  enabled  to 
allot  to  other  parts  of  the  subject,  in  the  discuj^sion  of  Which  many 
modem  writers  have  succeeded  in  exciting  a  lively  interest  uniong 
men  of  reflection  and  benevolence,  and  haVe  thrown  over  thdr'stfb- 
jects  a  sufficient  portion  of  new  light  to  excite  eager  curiosity,  but 
by  no  means  enough  to  settle  the  opinions  of  ciitidid  inquirers. 
These  subjects  are  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  or,  in 
the  more  modern  phrase,  of  *  vice  and  misery,'  and  their  alleged 
necessary  increase  as  society  proceeds  towards  those  advanced 
stages  to  which  it  is  now  tending  in  all  the  ihdst  dvilized  land  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth.  These  are  points  of  discussion  df 
momentous  import,  including  questions  to  the  illustration  of  which 
the  lights  of  reason  and  Revelation  equally  tonv^rge,  and  affording 
practical  inferences  for  the  regulation  of  nian  in  the  sublimest,  lis 
well  as  in  ihe  lowest,  departments  of  human  conduct.  We  sin- 
cerely regret,  therefore,  that  scarcely  more  than  one  half  of' the 
Essay  is  devoted  to  these  discussions,  even  in  their  abstract  pirin-. 

ciples, 
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ciples,  since  tbcy  are  necesstirily  developed  in  a  manner  more  scanty 
ftnd  uTisiitis factory  llian  then*  extreme  importance  demands;  and  \ve 
Ire  sriil  muie  disappointed  to  find  tbtnt  scarely  any  epace  is  hit  for 
lie  practical  inferences  justly  deducible  ^  from  the  whole/  where 
ve  expected  to  find,  in  the  application  of  the  argument  to  the  hearts 
ind  lives  of  men,  the  most  eloquent  «nd  useful  portion  of  the  work. 

re  confess,  therefore,  that  onr  own  taste  would  have  been  more  fully 

ratified  had  Mr.  Summer  contented  himself  with  giving,  in  a  few 
pages,  the  abstract,  m  hich  he  is  so  well  capable  of  producing,  of  the 
3;uments  to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modem  authors  concerning  tlie 

ristence  of  a  Gody  which  at\er  all  is  a  fact  scarcely  any  where 

enied  in  the  present  day  ;  and  had  devoted,  at  least,  four-fifths  of 
khe  Essay  to  the  more  interesting  and  origiiial  matters  to  which  w^i 
liave  just  advertcdj  and  which,  in  trnthj  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
the  view  of  Mi .  Burnett  when  he  proposed  the  subject  for  his 
firizcs.  The  political  uses  of  such  an  argument  would  have  em- 
[)raced  a!!  ihe  most  interesting  topics  ^mong  those  which  may  be 
taUed  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  objects  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  public  prosperity,  because  upon  them  mainly 
Jepend  the  contentmenl  of  the  people,  the  security  of  governments, 

id  cons^equently  tlie  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  nations.   The 
moral  uses  would  have  been  yet  more  interesting;  for,  as  we  havii 
ately  seen  it  expressed,  there  requires  but  little  reflection  upon  tl>e 
ibtcrry  of  the  pjtst,  and  little  experience  of  the  actual  condition  of 
kfociety,  to  perceive  tlje  utter  inyufficiency  of  mere  political,  or  phi- 
losophical, or  economical  systems,  for  aftoi  ding  any  permanence  to 
Ihe  amelioration  which  they  ail  profess  to  bestow  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind.     System  after  system  has  been  adopted  with  eager 
hope,  and  rejected  in  its  turn,  w^ith  utter  despair,  in  favour  of 

nother  which  1ms  ultimately  followed  the  destiny  of  its  predecessor; 
ind  mankind,  instead  of  reaping  the  expected  harvest,  have  too 
Dften  foimd  their  condition  deteriorated,  and  their  minds  disap- 
pointed and  irritated.     If  ever  there  were  a  time  in  which  these 

ruths  were  more  palpable  than  at  another  it  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
ient.  From  all  the  magnilicent  systems,  which,  independently 
[jf  pure  morals,  promised  so  much  benelit  to  society,  it  has  com« 
Out  demoralized,  degraded,  impoverished,  unsettled,  insecure;  and 

^liticians  have  at  lengtli  been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  (with- 
out, however,  practically  enforcing  the  consequence,)  that  all  hope 
for  the  future  is  to  be  sought  in  a  general  //ion// amelioration.  The 
Opportunity,  therefore,  is  surely  favourable  for  endeavouring  to 
demonstrate  with  effect  the  necessary  connexion  of  moral  ctjuduct, 
;)ublic  and  private,  with  political  wealth  and  |>rosperily|— that  the 
Her  isj  in  fact,  the  ciTiirc  roimd  which  the  latter  must  revolve. 

With 
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With  the  modifications  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs^ 
we  venture  to  pronounce  our  opinion,  that  the  Essay  before  us  is  a 
•ketch  by  the  hand  of  a  hiaster,  although,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated,  a  wide  difference  exists  between  some  of  the  author's  state* 
ments  and  conclusions,  and  those  which  we  should  be  disposed  t» 
muke  from  the  same  premises. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  book  contain  a  brief  exposi- 
tion and  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  the  metaphysicians,  the  ma- 
terialists, and  the  disciples  of  the  atomical  philosophy,  concerning 
the  eternal  existence  and  fortuitous  formation  of  the  world.  Upon 
these  we  have  only  to  remark  that  they  present  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  argument  abridged  from  the  writings  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  to  which  we  wish  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  confined  the  first 
book  of  his  Essay  on  the  *  Existence  of  the  Creator*  Not  that  we 
are  disposed  to  dispute  his  position,  ^  that  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted;'  but  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  point  is  super- 
abundantly established  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  theolo- 
gian, the  moralist,  and  the  politician;  and  that  any  sane  man,  who, 
after  due  inquiry,  should  still  entertain  doubts  upon  it,  must  possess, 
.  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, '  a  most  uncommon  skull.' 

But  to  proceed : — since  the  world  neither  had  an  independent, 
eternal  existence,  nor  was  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  created,  and  from  the 
innumerable  instances  of  design  and  benevolence  which  every  where 
press  upon  our  observation,  that  it  was  formed  by  an  all  wise,  good, 
and  powerful  Creator.  But  as  the  world,  and  almqsit  every  thing 
in  it,  are  capable  of  being  abused  by  man,  whose  corrupt  propensi- 
ties are  continually  leading  him  to  poison  the  sources  of  his  qwn 
happiness,  it  seems  to  follow  that  such  a  world,  created  for  the  use 
,  of  such  a  beingy  iipplies  the  necessity  that  some  communication 
should  h^ve  been  made  to  him  by  the  Creator  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  tenure  w:^s  bestowed,  qf  the  laws  under  which  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  possession,  ^  which  is  ^he 
general  property  of  all  mankind,'  was  originally  created.  This  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  fundamental  point  (although  too 
frequently  overlooked)  from  which  every  just  argument  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  civil  society  must  diverge,  and  which  should 
be  studiously  kept  in  mind  during  the  whole  course.  Man  in  a 
state  of  nature  represents  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  known 
by  his  Maker  to  be  we$ik  i|nd  liable  to  yield  to  temptation,  sur- 
rounded nevertheless  by  objects  continually  soliciting  him  to  sin, 
but  amply  gifted  with  the  means  and  the  power  of  resistance,  if  he 
do  not  wilfully  set  himself  in  opposition  ^to  those  means.  Man  in  a 
state  of  nature,  then,  is  man  in  a  state  of  probation ; — a  rational  and 

intelligent 
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(itelligent  creature  plnced  by  his  Creator  under  circumstances  of 
riul,  with  llie  means  of  rising  triumpbatilly  above  them.     It  is  need- 
less to  contrast  iliis  statement  with  the  degrading  view  which  almost 
evei7  writer  on  the  origin  of  civil  society  lias  given  of  what  they 
have  been  pleased  to  term  '  the  state  of  nature'  as  it  refers  to  man. 
^viint  wehave  the  greatest  pleasure  m  laying  before  oyr  readers  the 
^^nlluwint;:  extract  from  Mr.  Sumner's  third  chapter  '  on  the  llisto- 
^^ncat  Evidence  of  the  Creation  of  the  World/ 

^K  *  Suppose  it  granied,  fur  the  present,  that  a  Creator  exists ;  only  two 
^^kppoMtions  can  be  eiitertained  :  either  man  was  turned  naked  and  ig- 
^^K^orant  into  the  world,  with  less  power  to  provide  for  his  comfort 
and  subsistence  than  the  lowest  savage  whom  modern  discoveries  have 
brought  to  our  acquaintance  ;  or  he  was  instructed,  through  the  agency 
This  Creator,  in  the  means  of  supplying  his  immediate  wants,  and  of 
£rforming  the  various  purposes  of  his  hein^, 

*  Jf  we  emhrace  the  tlrst  of  these  suppositions,  we  must  believe  that 
bis  world,  and  all  it  eonlaln?,  was  created  witiiout  any  definite  or  assign- 
llble  object :  that  its  intelligent  inhabitants  were  summoned  into  life, 
ind   then  immeihately  abandoned   by  their  IMaker,  retaining  no  con- 
nexion with  him,  either  during  the  short  pennd  of  their  earthly  ex- 
itence,  or  after  it.     l(  ue  reject  this  idea,  as  inconsistent  with  all  rea- 
oniug  as  to  the  probable  operations  of  Divine  iulelligence;    then  it  is 
itural  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  would  leave  some  memorial  of 
kimself  in  a  world,  which,  as  forming  a  part  in  the  comprehenBive 
cberae  of  his  providence,  he   beholds  with  regard   and  interest.     It  is 
|fcvident,  however,  that  as  mankind  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
artb,  are  gifted   with  intelligence,   mankind  alone  can  hold  any  con- 
exion  with  an  intelligent  Creator,     To  them  therefore  wc   must  look 
the  chief  objects  of  creation,  and  as  the  depOMtaries  with  whom  the 
ecords  of  it,  supposing  such  an  event  to  have   taken   phice,  would  he 
sit,  to  be  handed  down  by  them  from  age  to  age/ — pp,  ^29,  30. 

In  conformity  with  ibis  expectation  we  Hod  that  a  history  does 
ixist,  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the  dealings  of  Ciod  with  man 
Tom  the  creation  of  the  world,  transmitting  the  records  of  that 
reation  from  generation  to  generation;  and  perpetuating  *  the  im- 
ortant  truths  that  ils  Author^  seen  onhf  by  his  works,  is  to  be 
worshipped   uiihout    malerifti  or  visihie   rfrpresefdatiott   as    (he 
Zreaior  atid  Governor  of  the  IVorfdJ     It   further  apjjears,  that 
bis  sublime  object  was  effected  ihrtntgh  the  instrnmentality  of  a 
peculiar  and  singular  race  of  people,  set  apart  by  Ciod  for  this 
especial   ptupose,  and  persevering  in  a  conrse  of  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  end  proposed,  although  sunotiuded  by  a  host  of 
Opposing  elements*  Superstitious  polytheism  persecuted,  liceulions 
[files  tempted,  idolatrous  splendour  daxzltd,  ami  many  iudividuafs 
[Mere  overpowered,  and  fell.     But  the  ways  of  God  endnre<l  to  ihc 
hmJ.     He  made  the  courage  which  he  inspired  to  iritnnph  over 

persecution, 
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persectttioa^ — the  puritj  which  he  imparted  from  his  owfi  eMw&act 
to  resist  the  aUurements  of  desire, — aiidthe  simplicity  which  enuh 
nated  from  him  rested  on  the  men  Qf.ancietit  timesy  and  gave  them 
power  to  count  the  idolatrous  splendour  of  the  Gentile  world  a  very 
UuU  thiftg.  Thus  was  his  purpose  effected,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Grod  preserved  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  miracles 
tudd  judgments.  Nor  was  this  ail.  The  holy  men  of  old  did  set 
only  preserve  the  purest  tradition  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  divine  ^vemment ;  but  they  employed  themselves 
in  meditating  upon  the  Moral  Law  of  God,  praying  to  him 
both  for  themselves  and  others,  and  enuring  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  every  virtue.  They  instructed  tlieir  disciples,  explained 
to  them  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  LaWy  and  opened  to  them 
the  sublime  mysteries  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Church  on  eajrtb 
and  in  heaves,  which  were  hidden  under  allegories.  They  in- 
structed the  people  concerning  the  Sabb^tli; — they  reproved  ihfdm 
for  tbear  vices,  and  exhorted  Ckem  tio  repent,  upon  pain  of  GinFis 
judgments,  which  they  foretold  as  visitations  for  in^penitence.  In 
iihort,  w4iat  they  knew  and  what  they  taught  distinctly  was  this  i-^ 
That  there  is  but  one  God:*  that  He  governs  all  things  by  his 
Providence  ;f  ihat  there  is  no  trust  in  any  but  him,  nor  good  to 
be  expected  from  any  one  else^;!  that  He  sees  every  thing,  even 
the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  ^  that  He  influences  the  wiH  by  his  in- 
ward operation,  and  turns  it  as  He  pleases ;  ||  that  all  men  are 
bom  in  sin,  and  naturally  inclined  to  evil;^  thut  nevertheless  they 
may  do  good^  but  only  by  idlvine  asso&tance  ]"**  that  tkeif  wefree^ 
and  Imve  the  choice  of  ^ood  or  evii;tf  that  God  is  strictly  just» 
and  ponishes  or  rewards  men  according  to  their  works  ;  jlj:  diat  He 
is  full  of  meitcy  and  compassion  for  those  who  sinceidy  vepent  off 
their  sins;§^  that  He  judges  4)he  actions  of  all  men  ttfter  their 
death; II [I  therefore  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  ibepe  is 
another  nfe.'^'^ 

They  knew  besides,  and  taught,  that  God,  out  of  bis  mere  loving 
kindness,  had  chosen  them  from  among  all  mankind,  >to  <be  liis 
faithful  people;***'  that  from  them,  erf  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
family  of  David,  should  be  bom  a  Savioiir,t*ft  who  should  deliver 
(hem  from  all  their  ^hardships,  and  bring  all  nations  to  the  -know^ 

*  Deut.  iv.  39.  vi.  4.  t  Psalm  civ.  cxxv, 

%  Ps.  Ixii.    Is.  XXX vi.  vii.    Jer.  xvu.  5 — 8.  $  Ps.  czxxix,  ||  Prov.  xxi.il. 

%  Ps.  li.  5.  Gen.  vi.  5.     •*  Deut.  xxx. 6.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 27.     tt  Deut.  xx^..l9.29l 
\X  Ps.  xvii.  1.  6.— xc.  1.  et  passim,  $$  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  2.    Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 

Numb.  xir.  18.  ||  ||  Eccles.  viii.  11,  xi.  9.  xii.  14. 

^%  See  Abbe  Fleur^  upon  tlie  Manners  of  the  Israelites. 
♦••Deat.vii.6.  fat.  5,6.  tft  Ociu  jil»  10.    lia.  jli.  1, 10.  , 
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edge  of  the  true  God.  All  this  they  knew  very  clearly,  and  it 
Iwras  the  most  usual  subject  of  their  prayers  and  meditations.  This 
Iwas  that  exalted  wisdom  which  distinguished  thcoi  from  all  the 

eople  of  the  earth.  For  whereas  in  other  nations,  none  bnt  the 
vise  men  knew  some  of  these  great  truths,  and  that  but  iniper- 
ectly,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  olliers,  every  Israelite  wat 
Eistructed  in  them  all,  and  they  scarcely  varied  the  least  in  their 
3tions  about  any  of  them,* 

Although  this  summary  is  due  to  the  industry  of  another  writer,- 
ather  than  that  of  Mr,  Sumner,  wc  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
rtiter  more  at  large  into  the  object  and  peculiarity  of  design  of 
Ve  Hebrew  polity ; — into  the  peculiar  sanctions  of  their  law,  into 
beir  religions  opinions,  national  wors^iiip,  the  principles  of  their 
lorality,  or  the  causes  to  which  itie  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
beology  may  be  referred. 

They  constitute  tlie  titles  of  several  sections  in  the  volume  now 
efore  us ;  but  fur  reasons  which  w  ill  be  obvious  to  those  who 
ave  accompanied  us  through  t!ie  preceding  pages  of  this  article, 
ve  decline  entering  into  them  upou  the  present  occasion.  We 
Esire,    howeverj   to    be    understood,   as    wishing    lo    convey   31 

:)ng  recommendation  of  tliese  *  flections'  to  tlie  attention  of 
tudents  iu  divinity  and  of  general  reuders,  and  lo  admit  the  learn- 
ag,  ingenuity  and  industry,  which  Mr.  Sumner  has  displayed  in 
be  composition  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  two  which  follow  upon 
})e  questiansj  ^  Whether  Moses  could  have  invented  the  doctrines 
frhich  he  taught  concerning  tlie  Creation^'  and  *  Whether  he  coidd 
ive  derived  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  from   the  popular   belief  of  the  Israelites.'     Mr. 

jmuer  has  brought  to  bear  upon  these  discussions  a  considerable 
ortion  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and  has  displayed  a  very 
Ireditable  degree  of  acuteness  aiKl  originality  in  the  illustrationi 
comparisons  which  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  sources.  Upon 
k  fair  consideration  of  the  aigument,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit, 
bat  this  portion  of  the  Essay  conalitutes  a  valuable  addition  to 
bat  department  of  iheologicul  science  of  which  it  professei  to 

»t. 

We  now  proceed  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most 
ctive  portions  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Essay,  viz.  the  second  and 

rd  parts,  in  w  hich  the  attributes  of  God^  and  especially  his  wisdom^ 

d  goodness,   are  followed  in  detail  into  their  influeuce  over  th^ 
ftoral  and  pohtical  condition  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Sumner  begins  the  second  part  of  his  Essay,  which  treats  of 


'  *  See  Abb6  fhuty,  ut  supra.   Tbe  heresy  of  the  Siidducees^  conoerakig  a  futura 

ttucii  if  the  itruitgekt  exccptiun  to  ttus  Imt  awertion. 
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the  Wisdom  of  God,  as  it  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  observation  of 
ft  reasonable  miDd  upon  the  structure  of  the  world  and  of  human 
socie'ty,  with  these  remarks  : 

*  The  Creator,  as  being  the  author  of  all  things,  must  possess  a  com-» 
plete  and  actual  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  things  which  exist,  or 
have  existed  at  any  definite  point  of  time,  hut  with  whatever  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  consequences  from  things  so  existing,  or  be  contingent 
upon  them.  Neither  can  He,  upon  whose  original  will  it  depended 
that  certain  powers  should  produce  certain  effects,  be  possibly  ignorant 
of  the  means  which  best  conduce  to  any  design,  or  of  the  end  which 
may  result  from  any  particular  means.  And  this  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  past,  and  all  that  is  present,  and  all  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  past  and  present,  is  omniscience,  or  infinite  wisdom* 

But  irrefragable  as  this  ai^ument  appears  to  be,  man,  who  is 
ever  prone  to  justify  his  own  departure  from  the  ways  of  God  as 
the  necessary  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances,  rather  than  of  hitf 
own  wilful  perverseness,  requires  to  be  continually  reminded  by  a 
recurrence  to  visible  and  sensible  objects,  or  to  the  results  of  rea- 
sonings derived  from  them,  that  God  knows  our  several  cases  and 
circumstances  much  better  than  ^-e  are  able  to  describe  them  ;  «nd 
that  he  mercifully  gives  whatever  is  needful  to  promote  our  real 
welfare,  though  we,  through  our  ignorance,  may  depreciate  or  de- 
spise the  gift. 

From  the  thousand  ways  in  which  this  truth  may  be  illustrated, 
it  was  evidently  necessary  to  make  a  selection,  and  we  think  it  is 
made  in  the  essay  before  us  with  great  judgment.  Mr.  Sumner 
undertakes  to  shew  *  by  a  few  particular  instances,  that  both  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  laws  which  peculiarly  re* 
spect  the  human  race,  the  Deity  has  shewn  the  most  comprehensive 
and  prospective  wisdom.'  And  these  instances  he  has  selected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physici 
and  politics. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  universe  he  justly  observes,  that  the 
highest  aim  of  philosophical  theory  is  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
it  treats  of  by  the  fewest  possible  principles ;  and  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  human  art  is  to  attain  the  end  proposed  by  the  least  com* 
plicated  means.  Examine  by  this  test  the  effects  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation  which  *  at  once  determines  the  planets  in  their  orbits 
and  the  descent  of  the  most  trifling  body  to  the  ground.'  Contem- 
plate  the  single  body  which  forms  the  centre  of  Uie  system  : — it  not 
only  gives  support  and  stability  to  the  whole,  but  furnishes  it,  to  the 
remotest  point,  with  the  essential  requisites  of  light  and  heat. 

*  In  descending  from  the  contemplation   of  the  whole  system  to  the 
examination  of  the  globe  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  we  are  attended 
by  the  same  comprehensive  ^frisdora.    The  air  of  ouratmosphere,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  is  com- 
posed 
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'sed  of  two  elastic  fluids,  united  in  a  definite  an  J  i*xkct  prnpdrtlbh  ; 

,  proportion  so  pivcisely  suited   to  those  tor  whose  respiration  it  was 

fitemieJ,  that  any  diffejence  in  the  quantity  of  either  ingredient  would 

prove,  according  to  its  degree,  injurious  or  destructive.     The  same  air 

rhich  supph'es  hfe  and  health  to  the  human  race  is  equally  and  alone 

ihibrious  to  every  oitier  animal.     It  might  he  expected  that  the  por- 

|ion  of  this  air  which   animals  return   in  the  alternate  motion  of  the 

tings,  having  performed  its  service,  would   prove  of  no  further  utility; 

&ut  it  has  been   otherwise  contrived.     This  part  of  the  atmosphere, 

itltough  insalubrious  to  man,  affords  the  mont  grateful  nourishment  to 

lie  plants  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ;  according  to  which  provisiou 

bothing  is  lost,  and  the  constant  purity   of  the  air  we  breathe  is  pre- 

'srved, 

"The  same  air  which  in  its  compound  state  supports  the  life  of  the 
knimal  creation,  administers  also  to  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  man 
In  the  shape  of  fire.     Combustion   h  the  decomposition  of  the  atmos- 
iliere,  a  process  which,  under  certain    circumstances  of  temperature. 
Host  of  the  products  of  the  earth  have   in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
ower  of  effecting ;  and  which  is  regularly  accompanietl  by  the  disen^ 
ement  of  the  light  and  heat  fur  which  we  have  such  frequent  occa- 
Bon,when  the  assistance  of  the  solar  rays  is  either  wanting,  orinapplica- 
ple.     The  same  elastic  fluids  which  perform  these  important  purposes, ia 
lother  Slate  ofcom  posit  ion  become  the  chief  constituents  of  water  also, 
ind  the  result  is,  that  the  principal  wants  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
irorld  are  supplied  by  three  elastic  fluids,  the  peculiar  union  of  which 
'irnishes  us  with  water,  fire,  and  vital  air.     Neither  do  these  fluids 
equire  the  interposition  of  the  Creator  to  supply  their  constant  expen- 
lltture.     The  original  mandate  of  Eternal  Wisdom  provided,  as  far  as 
ire  can  learn  from  physical  researches,  for  a  world  of  which  we  cannot 
bresee  the  termination.     The  simple  gasses,  disengaged  by  various  na- 
il ral  processes,  from   the  combustibles,  vegetables,  and  tlifierent  ^ub- 
ttances  which  absorb  them,  are  j^o  contrived  as  to  furm  a  natural  re- 
union, and  preserve  a  constant  equilibrium.' — vol.  ii,  p.  8 — 11, 

But  the  case  by  no  means  Icnninates  here*  From  the  rapid  pro- 
ess  which  niodem  chemists  have  made  lii  the  discoveries  arising 
Iroin  what  may  be  termed  the  eledro-eltemicfti  scie/tce,  many  bodies 
BitUerto  considered  as  eleineiitary  have  been  decotn  posed  ;^the 
number  of  elements  or  simple  substuoces  is  diminished  by  almost 
very  elaborate  experiment. 
The  philosopher  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  these  discoveries, 
who  is  equally  distinguished  by  tlie  brilliancy  and  importance 
"the  facts  which  he  has  disclosed,  by  the  humane  and  useful  pnr- 
&ses  to  which  he  has  adapted  diem,  and  by  the  singidar  candour 
^nd  modesty  of  his  deportment  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  gentle- 
men, has  declared  his  opinion*  that  '  we  are  probably  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  true  elements  of  matter.*     And  yet  so  far 


•  iiee  Dzry't  Agricultural  ClitfJiiistrj,  4to*^ — p,  38. 
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have  the  successful  efforts  of  science  in  reducing  compouncled  sub- 
stances already  extended,  that  tlie  same  philosopher  has  in  another 
fdaca  thought  himself,  upon  good  grounds,  entitled  to  stat^, '  that  a 
few  undecompounded  bodies,  which  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  re- 
solved into  still  fewer  elements,  or  which  may  be  different  forms  of 
the  same  material,  constitute  the  whole  of  our  tangible  universe  of 
things.'* 

It  must,  we  think,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  more  beautiful  display 
of  exalted  wisdom,  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  in  contrivance,  of  mi- 
nuteness and  delicacy  iq  operation,  of  what  is  '  wonderful  in  coun- 
sel and  excellent  in  workbg,'  cannot  even  be  faintly  conceived  by 
the  imagination  of  man.  But  we  turn  with  pleasure  even  from 
these  engaging  speculations  to  others  yet  more  interesting  to  the 
moralist,  who  after  all  is  the  true  philosopher,  at  least  if  the  im* 
portauce  of  the  science  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  sub-^ 
jects  about  which  it  is  conversant.  We  turn  to  the  contemplation, 
with  that  '  lively  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  warm  zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without 
the  guidance  of  which,'  it  has  been  well  observed,  *  the  highest 
mental  endowments,  Vhen  applied  to  moral  or  to  political  rei» 
searches,  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  their  way.'  To  this 
higher  department  of  the  inquiry, — to  man  as  a  member  of  civil 
tociety  and  as  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  exclusively  relate^. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  there  is  no  reasoning  justly  upon  the 
Creator's  provisions  respecting  man,  without  some  understanding  of 
the  design  of  God  in  bringing  him  into  existence,  which  involves 
the  question,  what  man  is  in  his  state  ofnaturey  or  as  he  is  placed 
by  Providence  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  earthly  things. 
Now  all  reflection  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
compared  with  the  circumstances  calling  for  theij  exercise  with 
which  he  is  suiprounded,  tend  uniformly  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  placed  here  '  in  order  to  exercise,  according  tobb  opportunitief 
in  his  progress  through  the  world,  the  various  powers  of  reason  and 
virtue  witfi  which  he  is  endowed.'  The  state  of  nature  then^  when 
applied  to  man,  is  a  state  of  progressive  improvement ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  equally  true  of  communities  as  of  individuals, 
diat  if  they  do  not  wilfully  or  through  ignorance  place  theipseives 
in  a  state  contrary  to  nature,  that  is,  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
which  God  has  given  them  for  their  government,  they  might  proceed, 
through  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  in  a  growing  course  of 
moral  and  political  welfare.  But  we  must  not  anticipate. 
—  ■■  ■.--  •  ^   ,  , 

•  Dftvj's  Elements  of  Chem.  Phil. — p.  603 ;  as  quoted  bj  Mr.  Sumner. 
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Mr,  Sumner  very  satisfactorily  refutes  the  arguments  of  those 
philusophers,  who,  by  exhibiting  what  they  are  pleased  to  cali  the 
i'/tai/t   of  existence f   virtually  deny   the  gradual  iuiprovemeiit  of 
jTjan  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator ;  aud  x\m  lie  doe3  by  shewing 
the  eiustic  and  exlejtdUiie  iialure  of  those  I'utks  in  the  moral  chain 
which  are  made  up  of  human  beings.     M.  Bonnet  and  a  Mr. 
White  are  great  advocates  for  this  caiemtrian  system  of  philosophy; 
and  because  they  have  observed  that  there  is  less  diilerence  between 
the  highest  brute  and  the  lowest  savage  than  between  the  savage 
and  the  most  improved  man,  have  diought  themselves  juijtiiied  lo 
concluding  that  man  forms  part  of  a  legular  grailation  of  beings, 
and  is  himself  instinctively  the  subject  of  similar  gradations  ;  that 
the  Ouranuutangj  foi  example,  is  the  first  link  which  connects  man 
with  quadrupeds,  and  that  the  Negro  is  the  connecting  tie  between 
the  while  man  and  ihe  jjpe.     Upon  thciie  ptinciples  we  see  no 
sonnt}  objection  to  ranging  Messrs.  Bonnet  and  White  as  severally 
the  intermediate  links  between  the  philosopher  and  the  madman ; 
for  if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  individual  or  national  character  is 
always  to  continue  precisely  at  that  point  where  it  may  have  been 
observed  at  any  particular  period  to  bave  stood; — or  that  there  h 
a  mental  and  moral  circle  drawn  round  each  variety  of  human  cha- 
racter, of  tlie  nature  of  an  inipaseable  barrier ;  (which  is  evidently 
the  case  with  animals  regulated  by  instinct;)— then  we  must  allow 
that  the  Bonnet  and  White  links  in  the  series  must  be  permanently 
kept  up,  or  the  ways  of  Providence  interrupted.     But  if  the  human 
mind  in  those  individuals  is  of  an  expansive  and  iraproveable  nature, 
although  their  moral  faculties  have  been  deadened  or  their  intellec* 
tual  powers  perverted  by  abuse,  then  it  will  become  us  to  use  our 
best  exertions  in  devising  the  means  whereby  more  sober  and  en- 
lightened philosophers  than  Messrs.  Bonnet  and  White  may  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  future  gerte rations.    In  short,  man  is  placed 
in  the  w^orld  with   moral  powers  and  faculties,  dormant  indeed  till 
called  into  exertion  by  the  circumstances  which  snrroujid  him,  but 
capable  of  being  improved  and  exalted  in  the  highest  degree  by 
a  right  appiicatioH  of  them  to  those  circymstance?^.     He  is  com- 
manded so  to  apply  them,  and  instructed  in  the  nietliod  of  obeying 
that  command.     He  is  placed  in  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  trials 
whereas  brutes  are  placed  in  a  condition  of  mere  instinctive  obe- 
dience to  their  animal  propensities. 

Man  then  being  placed  in  a  state  of  moml  discipline  through  the 
media  of  surrounding  circumstances  operating  upon  his  moral  fa- 
culties, and  of  the  reaction  of  those  fucultits  modifying  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated,  it  behoves 
OS,  hi  estimating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  those  principles  st^ 
•riginally  ordained  by  the  Creator^  al\va\*}  to  keep  in  mind  their 

VOL*  XVI,  NO.  XXXI.  n  main 
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main  object,  which  appears  to  be  to  preserve  the  moral  faculties  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  exercise  and  improvemeDt,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  a  superior  state  of  existence. 

This  is  nearly  the  view  which  Mr.  Sumner  has  taken  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator  with  respect  to  this  world,  and  to  the  Being  into 
whose  hands  He  has  delivered  it  over  as  a  possession ;  and  the  con- 
clusions which  he  draws  from  the  premises  are  expressed  in  the 
following  ^'df ds : 

'  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  present  state  is  not  final,  if  its  object  is  dis- 
cipline, what  might  appear  to  us  the  happiest,  or  easiest,  or  best  con- 
dition for  the  hnman  race  in  an  immediate  view,  would  not  be  the  most 
suitable  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Creator.  The  object  which 
would  be  present  to  the  divine  raindj  in  determining  the  circumstances 
jn  which  it  were  expedient  to  place  mankind,  wpijltljije,  to  assign  them 
that  state  of  being  which  was  best  suited4o  render  this  world  the  stage 
of  discipline  it  was  designed  to  prove  :  one  that  should  most  effuctualljr 
and  inevitably  work  out  the  powers,  exercise  the  virtues,  and  display 
the  character  of  man.  And  it  might  be  expected  frqra.what  we  see  in 
other  instances  of  the  Creator's  wisdom,  that  he  would  place  mankind 
in  circumstances  through  which  the  order  of  things  best  calculated  to 
further  this  design  should  naturally  establish  itself,  without  any  such 
immediate  interference  as  might  xiisturb  the  spontaneity  of  human 
actions.  » 

*  1  think  it  may  be  rendered  evident  that  He  has  done  so;  and  the 
proof  of  wisdom  I  shall  endeavouf  to  illustrate,  is  this  ;  that  the  order 
•of  things,  in  which  the  human. .race  arrives  at  the  highest  degree  ot 
improvement,  and  has  the  widest  scope  for  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
fection, is  inevitably,  and  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  universally 
established,  by  the  operation  pf  a  sinole  principle,  and  the  instinc- 
tive force  of  a  single  natural  desire.' — vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27. 

The  SINGLE-PRINCIPLE  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Principle 
OF  Population — concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus's  original  and  elabo- 
rate Essay  upon  that  subject. 

Differing,  as  we  do,  most  widely  from  th^  statements  and  con- 
clusions of  that  ingenious  writer,  we  are  nevertheless  disposed  to 
agree  as  to  the  effects  ascribed  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  principle 
itself  when  rightly  stated ;  and  we  derive  no  common  degree  of 
satisfaction  from  the  proof  afforded  by  the  Essay  before  us,  that 
although  Mr.  Sumner  has  brought  himself  to  admit  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  priiKiples,  he  can  yet  have  derived  from  them  the  same 
.conclusions  respecting  the  v^isdom  and  goodness  of  God  which  we 
have  ourselves  derived  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  refutation  of 
those  principles.  We  are  disposed  to  welcome  this  remarkable 
:  coincidence  of  conclusions  from  opposite  premises,  in  the  case  of 
the  party  which  has  taken  the  wrong  premises,  as  a  signal  instance 
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lof  tlie  power  of  a  well  regulated  mind  over  an  acute  iinderstatid- 
jing.     When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  tLis  subject,  we  shall 
Ivlicw,  that  bad  Mr.  Sumner  embraced  all  the  parts  of  Mr,  Ma!thus*s 
"*!)ssaj  he  woukl  have  found,  (as  that  author  himself  has  too  frc- 
guently  foiu^d,)that  tlie  principles  extended  nmchtoo  far  to  warrant 
iie  conclusions  wliich  lie  attcnipts  to  deduce  from  them,  as  merely 
sufficient  to  urge  men  to  exertion  and  self-denial,  and  to  reward 
Itliem  in  proportion  to  their  obedience.     He  must,  we  ihiitk,  hav^ 
■discovered  that,  notwithstanding  any  practicable  degree  of  general 
trirtue  and  sclf-denialj  the  progress  of  society  from  the  lower  to  Uie 
fiigher  utages  (which  we  have  already  sliewn  to  he  d^e  design  of  Pro- 
iiidence)  must,  ti|)onMr.  Maldius's  stalemeiit,  inevitahly  hijng  with 
III  large  accessions  of  vice  and  ndsery  to  man,  instead  of  concen- 
ilrating  the  greaiest  possible  pioporlion  of  happiness  in  a  given 
]iace  of  territory**     He   would  surely   therefore  have  concluded 
flial  the  principles  themselves  couhl  not  be  true,  and  would  have 
beul  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  discovery  and  statement  of  those 
points  where  paralogisms  nrit^ht  he  detected,  hefore  he  ventured  to 
argue  upon  tbe   principles  themselves   as  the  great  fundamental 
[jroof  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  llie  construction  af  human  society. 
IVe  should  then  have  had  the  diird  and  fourth  chapters  which  are 
ilow^  occupied  wilti  a  discussiun  conei;rning  the  efftcts  of  the  equa- 
lity or  the  inequality  of  ranks  and  fortunes,  devoted  to  a  new  and 
3rrected  slatement  of  the  principle  i>f  population.     We  may  add 
too,  that  many  conclusions  in  the  fourth  chapter,  in  \\incli  we  eordi- 
illy  agree,  w^ould  have  followed  with  greater  force  and  effect  as  the 
Batural  consequences  of  a  right  statement  of  the  principle  of  popu* 
Btiou.    Mr.  Sumner,  however,  having  chosen  to  take  another  course, 
re  feel  bound  to  Ixillow  him  dirough  this  preliminary  matter. 
The  advocates  for  political  equality  are,  consistently  enough^  the 
[Ivocates  for  the  superior  comJwts  and  happint;ss  of  the  savage 
ite  oi  society  : — for  political  equality  can  only  be  practically  en- 
ttyed,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  such  a  condition  of  mankind, 
)o  the  sillinesses  of  Konssean,  Condorcet^  Godwin,  the   Pete  du 
Pertre,  and  a  crowd  of  iuiitaUirs  on  this  subject,  it  is  at  this  time 
^day,  ihank  God!  useless  to  expatiate.    But  we  think  ihe  general 
inclusion  is  stated  hy  Mr.  Suujner  in  the  following  passage,  with 
andour  and  impartiality. 

•  A  partial  survey  of  civilized  life  represents,  it  is  true,  each  iiitiivrduiil 

potecfful  of  the  general  i^ood,  and  struggling  merely  tnr  llie  advanee- 

entofhisown;  tiourishing  by  the  discumtiture  uf  cujnpetili>i-s»  and 

Evated  by  the  drpresssoji  o(  his  brethren.     But  the  other  siile  of  the 

|)iciure  shews  inclividnal  advantage  terminating  in  public  ben*' (its,  and 

ihe  desire  of  aggrandjicrment  uhich  is  stimulated  by  unibitirni  or  do- 
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mestic  partialities,  contributing  towards  the  welfare  of  the  community 
ti  large.  Man,  in  all  situations,  has  both  opportunity  and  inclination 
for  vice,  though  all  vices  do  not  flourish  equally  in  all  situations.  But 
ferocity,  intemperance,  and  revenge,  if  they  are  not  worse,  certainly  are 
not  better  than  avarice,  rapacity,  or  luxury ;  whilst  the  savage  vices- 
have  no  compensation  of  delicate  taste,  refined  manners,  improved  un- 
derstanding,  or  exalted  virtues.  A  contest  for  riches  or  power  does  not 
more  disturb  the  harmony  of  life,  than  the  disputed  possession  of  a 
palm-tree  or  a  cabin :  but  the  latter  produces  no  other  fruic  than  pri- 
vate rancour  or  revengeful  malice :  the  former  enriches  the  state  by  the- 
addition  of  two  active  and  useful  citizens.' — vol.ii.  p.  352. 

It  is  obvioosi  and  has  been  frequently  shewd  io  detail,  that  the 
division  and  accuniulation  of  property,  the  division  of  lahpuTj  and 
the  consequent  inequality  of  ranks  and  conditions,  which  follow 
the  first  steps  iu  the  progress  of  society,  introduce  the  necessity  of 
active  exertion  of  some  kind  or  other  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
commumty. — It  is  no  less  obvious  that  this  general  necessity  for 
exertion  and  activity  is  the  condition  most  suitable  to  the  developer 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  a  being,  in  whom  the 
principle  of  indolence  is  more  strongly  rooted  than  the  principle  of. 
philanthropy, — or  the  abstract  love  of  his  fellow  creatures.     We 
find  indeed  that  this  last  mentioned  plant  is  the  growth  of  civili^a-; 
tion,  and  of  a  religion  whose  gi^ral  influence  implies  a  consider- 
able advance  beyond  the  savage  state  of  equality.    It  is  the  glory, 
indeed  of  that  religion,  that  it  introduces  the  only  practicable  sys^^ 
tern  of -equality — &at  of  i^  moral  kind^  whereby  mankind  are  placed, 
upon  a  perfect  level  in  the  ey^  of  God  and  man,  as  to  all  .which., 
respects  their,  eternal  interests,  and  which  by  its  operation  oo  indi-? 
vidual  minda often  reverses  the  view  invidiously  taken  of  society, 
by  the  advocates,  of  political  equaKty,  by  lifting  the  lowest  in  tbe 
scale  of  temporal  condition,  to  the  highest  point  of  temporal  hap* 
moess.    But  the  aristocracy  of  contentment  and  humility  is  no : 
less  an  .eye-sore  to  the  levelling  atheist,  than  the  arbtocracy  of 
jrgnk  and  fortime,  or  even  than  that  of  talent  and  industry : — and  it 
is  incontestible  that  the  mere  intellectual  improvement  which  upon^ 
their  system  is  to  rouuteract  the  principle  of  indolence  inherent 
in  the  equal  condition  of  mankind,  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  except* 
in  ja  state  of  society  \\hich  presuppo;ses  an  equality   of  condi- 
tion to  be  altogether  impracticable.    We  may  then  fairly  admit  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Sumner's  conclusion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this 
volume :  ^  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  conclude  that  the  situation  * 
best  calculated  to  improve  by  exercise  the  faculties  of  man  is 
civil  society,  consisting  as  it  does  of  unequal  fortunes,  ranks  and 
cpnditions.' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  approach  nearer  to  the  discussion  of 
the  principle  pf  population.    The  sulyect  on  which  it  professes  to 
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treat  is, '  wlielher  equality  or  inequality  of  ranks  and  fortunesf  is  the 
cojjditionbest  suited  to  the  exercise  of  virtue/     Now  it  stems  uii- 
ieuiable  that  if  the  object  of  the  Creator  with  respect  to  man  be  to 
Ibcipliue  ail  imperfect  creature^  rather  thau  to  place  a  perfect 
pharacter  in  a  state  of  eujoymeut  suUed  to  its  facylties,  the  varieties 
&f  human  condition,  and  the  practical  duties  arising  out  of  tlienij 
Bularge  the  sphere  of  action,  and  affard  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  lliose  virtues  and  clmrities  which  distinguish  ihe  renovated 
Ifroiii  the  abandoned  charueter.     The  theories  which  profess  to  re- 
lieve all  temptation  to  coveting,  violence,  aud  injustice,  by  giving 
pvery  man  an  ecjual  share  of  temporal  advantages,  and  affording 
"hereby  to  no  one  n  just  came  of  complaint,  seem  to  overlook  the 
ibvious  trulh  that  man  is  very  apt  to  complain,  to  covet,  and  to 
Jefraud,  withotii  jffsi  catisej  and  even  without  any  real  Kant  of  the 
objects  which  tempt  him  lo  those  crimes.     The  evil  is  in  the  hearty 
Hot  in  ihe  outivard  rireumsinHCCs ;  and  unless  those  ci re um stances 
are  so  framed  as  to  discipline  llie  heart,  no  arbitrary  arrangement 
lill  prevent  its  inward  corruption  from  breaking  out  into  overt 
:ts.     The  history  of  all  those  tribes  of  maukiud,  where  an  appa- 
ent  equably  of  condition  is  thought  to  «xist,  is  conclusive  upon 
point;  aud  die  theory  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  reproach  of 
:>surdity  with  that  to  which  we  lately  alluded,  since  it  supposes  a 
tate  of  virtue  J  only  lo  be  acquired  through  the  discipline  aud  trial 
>f  a  condition  of  inequality,  to  be  compatible  w^ith  one  of  perfect 
quality.    A  momeut^s  reflection  will  convince  any  reasonable  mind 
bat  this  world  is  not  the  tlieatre  upon  which  such  a  scene  can  be 
lisplajed. 

The  various  duties  and  relations  of  the  higher,  the  middle,  aud 
lie  labouring  classes  of  society  towards  each  other,  with  their 
^iFccls  in  producing  the  respective  evidences  of  virtue  and  obe- 
S'lence  which  the  Creator  requires  from  lliem,  arc  described  by 
Mr.  Sumner  with  eloquence  and  feeling  in  several  passages  of  this 
[rhnpter,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  extract. 
The  reader  of  them  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  author 
f  the  terms  of  his  contract  was  confined  in  this  part  of  his  work 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  nature,  and  that  the  argumenis  to  be 
erived  from  *  the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  were  specially  re- 
erved  tp  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Essay.  With  this  remark  we 
ay  before  our  readers  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Sumner  from 
lie  arguments  of  diis  chapter. 

'  On  the  whple,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  if  it  had  been 
ossible,  according;  to  the  established  system  of  the  universe,  for  man- 
kind til  have  continued  equal  in  their  fortunes  and  conditions,  the  same 
Ifrquality  would  have  ex  tended  to  their  minds.    The  consequence  would 
I  Live  been  a  general  infeiiurily  of  the  rational  faculties.    The  existence 
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of  high  practical  rules  raises  the  general  standard  of  morality ;  because, 
even  if  few  attain  the  summit,  all  are  tending,  more  or  less,  towards  it. 
But  those  lights  of  the  world,  which  have  occasionally  appeared,  and 
have  established,  from  collected  observations,  the  most  useful  rules  of 
conduct,  and  the  sublimest  morality,  would  have  been  extinct.  Extin- 
guish then  these  lights,  annihilate  these  general  rules,  diminish  at  the 
game  time  the  temptations  to  vSce  and  the  opportunities  of  virtue,  the 
advantage  is  doubtful,  the  evil  certain.  Experience  does  not  acquaint 
■Us,  that  even  the  vices  would  be  less  gross  or  numerous ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  approved  virtues  would  be  both  of  a  lower  standard^ 
and  of  rarer  occurrence.  Variety  of  condition  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
active  duty ;  and  every  circumstance  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  duty, 
contributes  towards  the  perfection  of  a  being,  whose  distinguishing 
faculty  is  obedience  to  reason,  and  whose  most  valuable  quality  is  a 
power  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  commensurate  with  his 
mdividud  situation/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  &c. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  a  state  of  society  consisting  of  various 
ranks  and  conditions  is  best  suited  to  excite  the  industry,  and  to  dis- 
cipline and  promote  the  virtues  of  mankind,  Mr,  Sumner  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  single  principle  which  he  had  pre- 
viously announced  as  inevitably  tending  to  bring  the  human  race, 
generally  speaking,  '  into  such  a  situation*  We  have  already 
stated  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  in  believing  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  population,  when  right ty  stated,  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  those  means  which  Providence  has  ordained  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  human  faculties  in  a  continual  state  of  exertion,  with  a 
view  to  escape  the  difficulties  which  press  upon  individual  com- 
fort and  happiness,  in  consequence  of  those  changes  which  never 
fail  to  affect  them  in  some  way  or  other  during  the  progress  of 
•ociety  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stages.  But  in  order  to  shew 
that  this  argument  is  practically  sound,  we  hold  it  essential  to 
prove  that  the  exertions  when  made  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve 
those  who  make  them  from  the  pressure  under  which  they  pre- 
viously laboured.  And  here  we  think  that  Mr.  Sumner  has  alto- 
gether failed,  and  by  admitting  in  their  full  extent  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  propositions,  has  involved  himself  in  many  difficulties 
and  inconsistencies.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Sumner  states  from  Mr. 
Malthus,  that,  even  in  countries  greatly  civilized,  population  is 
known  to  double  itself  in  twenty-five  years,  provided  a  sufficient 
portion  of  unoccupied  land  remain  to  raise  subsistence  for  it,  we 
apprehend  that  the  prospect  held  out  to  reward  even  the  most 
active  exertions,  which  men  are  capable  of  making  in  such  countries 
to  procure  food,  would  be  so  disheartening,  that  far  from  leadbg 
to  exertion,  it  would  lead  only  to  despair  of  any  possibility  of 
relief.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject, 
that  the  power  of  bringing  fresh  land  into  <:ultivation  in  civiUzed 
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countries,  or  in  those  advanced  beyond  the  purely  agiicullural  state 
of  society,  is  attended  witli  nimieroiis  difficulties  increasing  with 
every  step  in  llic  progress  of  advancement.  If  then  the  power  of 
mnkiplicatiou  in  thehumiiu  species  continwed  the  same,  the  evident 
iinpOisibilily  of  meeting  the  demand  for  food  would  be  so  apparent, 
that  A' rational  man,  instead  of  exercising  prospective  industry  for 
tlic  production  <vf  that  which  lie  woidd  have  very  little  chance  of 
enjoying  when  produced,  woidd  feel  exceedingly  disposed  to  join 
in  a  scran»ble  for  the  food  already  in  exisknce.  The  operations 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  govenmient  in  a  free  country  would  be 
akof^ether  impossible;  and  no  resource  would  he  left  to  keep  man- 
kind under  sutHcierit  controul,  or  to  secure  to  the  actual  possessors 
the  enjoy uienl  of  their  property^  hut  a  tyranny  sufficiently  grinding 
either  to  repress  the  natuiiil  tendency  to  increase  by  generally  pro- 
libiting  marriage  among  tlie  lower  orders;  or  to  reduce  them  to 
necessity  of  starving  in  quiet,  without  endangering  the  govern- 
ment ;  or,  lastly,  to  encourage  them,  as  in  China,  to  have  recourse 
infanticide. 

But  tlie  principal  question,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  iJiis : 
Joes  the  population  in  civilized  countries  still  possessing  large  por- 
ans  of  uncultivated  land,  when  nuehecked  by  want  or  misery, 
ctitalh/  increase,  or  rallicr  is  it  phf/^iraifj/  posubie  that  it  should 
licrease  as  fast  as  in  the  purely  agricultma!  countries,  i.e.  can  it 
:>uUe  itself,  when  nnclterkedy  in  twcnly-five  years  ?  We  really 
jprehend  that  no  rational  man  would  ever  have  answered  this 
uestion  in  the  affirmative,  if  he  liad  duly  considered  die  terms  of 
be  proposition,  and  leflected  for  a  mouient  on  the  eflects  which 
eat  towns,  extensive  manufacturef?,  liberal  professions,  and  the 
bousand  avocations  incident  to  increasing  civibzation,  produce 
:»n  the  numbers  of  mankind,  independently  of  any  necessary  re- 
tirrencc  to  an  increase-  of  vice,  mi>ery,  or  such  a  modilication  of 
Boral  reslramt  as  includes  m\  iinoitNitaii/  abstinence  from  mar- 
agCp  Let  us  look  to  Eiiiiland,  in  which  there  is  certainly  enough 
jf  uncultivated  or  ill-cultivated  hind  to  support^  under  improve- 
fient,  double  its  present  popukition;  yet  such  has  been  the  result 
the  ^spontaneous  arrnngements  and  distribntion  of  the  people, 
liat  notwitlislstanding  the  forcing  prhiriple  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
cipulatiou  has  not  doubled  itself  in  two  centuries;  and  yet  there 
I  less  of  vice  and  misery,  and,  perhaps,  of  involuntary  abstinence 
irom  niarria;^e  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world;  and  therein  no  commercial  or  manufacturing  country 
Vthere  the  facilities  of  bringing  fresli  land  into  cultivation  or  of 
improving  that  already  cultivated  are  so  great,  [f  then  population 
has  a  ph>sical  inability  to  increase  with  equal  rapidity  in  civilized 
and  muHufacturing^  ai  in  rude  and  agricultural  countries,  the  prin- 
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cipal  limb  of  Mr.  Maltbus's  fundamental  proposition  b  evidendy 
pnraljzedy  and  we  may  with  some  degree  of  comfort  consider  our- 
selves relieved  from  the  necessity  of  considering  God  as  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  or  of  believiw  the 
neeasarjf  existence  of  moral  evil  in  order  to  counteract  the  nMiral 
evil  of  a  population  inevitably  increasii^  beyond  any  possiUlily  of 
providing  for  it  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Stilly  however,  another  question  remains  to  be  resolved  in  order 
to  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  now  under  consideration.  If  the 
natural  or  spontaneous  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is  not 
snch  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  to  what  extent  does  it  actually 
reach  in  the  several  states  of  society  in  which  mankind  are  found  to 
exist? 

To  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  most  interesting  subject 
would  evidently  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  con- 
fined on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles  of  population  and 
production  in  the  present  conflicting  state  of  the  public  opinion  on 
that  great  practical  question ;  and  we  shall  hope  to  undertake  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  no  distant  period.  Without  entering  minutely 
at  present  into  the  arguments,  we  think  ourselves  authorized  .to 
assert  with  some  confidence,  that  every  step  which  a  country  takes 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  conse<juently  towards  the  end  of  its 
resources  in  cultivation,  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  abate- 
ment in  the  progress  of  population  arising  out  of  natural  circum- 
stances of  constant  and  universal  operation,  and  unalterable  by  any 
laws  within  the  power  of  man  to  controul.  Different  degrees  of 
morals  and  of  civil  liberty  will,  of  course,  advance  or  retard  a  com- 
munity in  its  progress  towards  the  higher  stages  of  society;  but 
whatever  tends  to  its  advancement  in  that  progress  will  equally  tend 
to  abate  the  rapidity  with  which  population  might  be  supposed  to 
proceed  in  the  earlier  ^ages  of  society.  Whatever  tends  to  retard 
a  community  in  its  advancement  to  the'  higher  stages  will  equally 
tend,  not  indeed  to  the  actual  increase  of  population,  but  to  that 
miserable  condition  in  which  a  scanty  number  of  people  are  found 
half-starved,  as  in  Spain  and  other  countries,  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile territory  soliciting  the  efforts  of  their  industry,  and  prepared  to 
make  an  ample  return  of  subsistence.  Be  it  observed  also,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  point  in  the  progress  of  civilization  towards  its 
highest  stage,  in  which  the  population  of  a  country  cannot  naturalfy 
increase  its  numbers  any  further ;  and  that  this  will  occur  from 
the  same  causes  which  produce  the  civilization  itself,  before  the  land 
of  the  country  is  cultivated  up  to  its  fullest  capacity  of  production. 
Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  elorious  conclusion  that  a  free^  a  civi* 
lized,  and  a  tolei^Iy  moral  community  will^  under  any  drcum* 

stances^ 
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lances,  aUvays  flourish  and  support  itself  in  comfort;  nJiercas  aii 
Oppressed,  a  degraded,  [iiid  an  eminently  immoral  conniiiinity  must 
"ecay  and  be  overwhelmed  with  misery.  Under  die  gnidauce  of 
tiese  <!eneral  principlesj  we  arc  certainly  disposed  to  admit  that 
ic^pniation  {up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  highest  stage  of  civihza- 
[>ii)  lias  a  tendency  (gradually  decreasing,  however,  uith  every 
[^p  in  the  progress  ol  society)  to  overtake  the  supply  of  food 
zluallt/  exkthig  in  any  ofivcn  country.  And  in  this  tendency  v^e 
ail  and  venerate  the  ordinance  by  wliich  Providence  has  secured 
be  perpetual  exercise  of  the  human  faculties  by  rendering  the  ui- 
jilry  and  activity  of  man  necessary  to  his  inmJhrUihie  snlmUeitce. 
Snt  in  ihe  increased  retardation  which  aff*  cts  the  jirogress  of 
3pLdatinn  at  every  snci  essive  step  in  diis  career,  so  oh  to  prevent 
be  numbers  of  the  people  from  ever  exceedi»ig  the  supply  of  food 
Irhich,  with  due  iiKhistry,  mnif  i/et  be  prorared  from  ilu*  ^otf,  we 
re  led  to  the  grateful  contemplation  of  anoUier  ordinance,  which 
Bcures  to  human  industry  and  activity  its  due  and  ieriain  reward* 
io  that  a  rational  man  is  provided  with  every  ])Ossib!e  motive  for 
lertiou,  which  the  pressure  of  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  itia 
ertainty  of  its  effectual  removal  by  the  appouJled  means  on  lh«» 
ther»  can  possibly  hold  out.  And  he  may  set  him.self  in  good  ear- 
Est  to  the  improvement  of  the  productive  powers  of  lu:^  country 
all  its  departments^  and  according  to  the  talents  with  which  he 
1  gifted,  without  any  check  from  the  servile  fear  that  he  is  thereby 
ccumulating  the  burthen  of  vice  and  misery  upon  the  innocent 
ads  of  his  remote  posterity. 

It  is  no  slight  corroboration  of  the  tmth  of  this  statement^first, 

at  the  countries  most  verging  towards  a  full  stale  of  population 

dd  production,  even  though  their  wri  and  dhntito^  be  mtgraiefalp 

^e  uniformly  observed  to  be  those  which  snffir  least  from  an  es- 

of  numbers;  because  the  very  causes  which  lead  to  such  a 

[yndition  of  society  do  also  introduce  among  the  people  spon- 

ineous  habits  and  arrangements  naturally  inconsistent  with  that 

endency  to  a  rapid  increase  of  poimlalion  which  is  found  in  the 

nrlier  stages  of  society.     And,  secoiidly,  that  no  record  exists  of 

ny  extensive  country  fully  peopled  and  cultivated  up  to  its  utmost 

Rpacity,  or  even  approaching  to  such  a  state.     It  is  incontestible 

en  that  some  principles  necessarily  inhere  in  the  higher  stages  of 

ciety,  distinct  from  a  want  of  means  to  produce  further  food, 

jrhich  naturally  prevent  die  population  from  extending  itself  beyond 

I  powers  of  the  .soil  to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence.     Should 

one  be  disposed  to  adduce  China  as  an  instance  of  a  country 

fully  peopled  and  cultivated  up  to  its  utmost  capacity,  we  think 

that  a  perusal  of  the  latest  authentic  accounts  of  that  empire  will 

correct  the  erroneous  iniprcssioii. 

We 
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We  consider  this  account  of  the  ways  of  Providence  with  respect 
to  the  principle  of  population  to  be  as  agreeable  to  experience  and 
right  reason,  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.  And  we  proceed  briefly  to  shew  its  congruity,  when  thus 
stated,  with  those  arguments  which  Mr.  Sumner  has  attempted  to 
derive  from  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  overstrained  aud  paralo- 
gical conchisions  of  Mr.  Malthus. 

The  first  effect  of  the  principle  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  be 
the  Division  of  Property.  In  this  deduction  we  must  confess  that 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  something  forced  and  fanciful ;  and  a 
little  confusion  and  incorrectness  seem  to  pejvade  the  terms  in 
which  the  argument  is  proposed. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
first  division  of  property  arose  from  any  reflection  on  the.  part  of 
the  bachelors  of  a  tribe  living  on  a  common  stock,  that  they  were 
contributing  more  than  their  due  share  of  labour  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  married  •  with  families ;  or  that  any  requisitioa 
was  ever  made  by  these  bachelors  to  have  allotted  to  them  the 
small  portion  sufficient  for  their  wants,  while  the  married,  or  those 
with  families,  should  take  to  themselves  a  much  larger  portion* 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  general  pressure  of  population 
against  subsistence  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  division  of  property, 
because  that  division  is  usually  made  long  before  such  a  pressure 
arises.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Sanmer  has  himself,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  work,  ascribed  the  division  of  property  to  its  true 
cause,  viz.  the  difl*erent  powers  and  faculties  of  different  individuals 
^— that  the  best  warrior,  the  most  active  and  intelligent  shepherd, 
the  most  skilful  and  laborious  hunter,  will  necessarily  accumulate 
to  himself  the  larger  portion,  and  will  leave  the  inferior  indivi- 
duals to  shift  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Sumner  appears  evidently,  in  this  part  of  the  Essay,  to  have 
confounded  the  division  of  property  with  the  passage  of  a  commu- 
nity from  the  lower  to  the  agricultural  stages  of  society.  He  seeins 
to  consider  the  division  of  property  as  synonymous  with  the  culti* 
ration  of  the  land,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  take  place  previous 
to  the  agricultural  state.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  mistake. .  Still, 
however,  we  are  convinced  that  the  passage  from  the  pastoral  to 
the  agricultural  states  of  society  is  made  by  a  community  from  a 
conviction  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  suffer  in  the  former 
from  a  scanty  ,supply  of  food  ;  that  it  arises  out  of  the  principle  of 
population,  and  is  the  specific  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce upon  pastoral  nations.  But  we  are  compelled  again  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  statement  that  this  passage  once  efiiected 
does  not  set  the  community  at  ease  with  respect  to  its  subsistence 
for  many  generations.     We  canppt  believe  that  in  ^U  ages  and 

countries 
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uiitries  *  it  is  an  ackuovtledgeLi  trulli  that  llie  supply  of  food 

II  only  be  increased  at  a  much  slower  rate  ihan  an  unchecked 

ojiulation  will  multiply;'  because  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 

upon  countries  in  tfie  pnrely  agricultural  sitate  of  society,  and  we 

behold  a  population  completely  unchecked  by  any  want  of  food, 

and  therefore  ailvancing  as  fust  m  h  is  ph)KicLilly  capable  of  in* 

I  creasing,  yet  cotitiuuing  in  possessi*)ii  of  an  iumimse  .surpluiji  pro- 
ilice  MO  long  as  the   purely  agricultural  state  of  society  subsists 
iinongst  iheni.     Mn  Suunier'y  conclusion  appears,  from  a  note  on 
Ihis  passage,  to  be  one  of  those  niislakts  into  which  be  has  been 
led,  tirst  by  adopting  Mr,  >[althus's  principle  tif  cfiimiahoftj  viz. 
■  setting  the  po^^ihle  jiopulatiou  of  any  given  country  against  the 
pomble  doiiiestic  supply*^ and,  secondiy,  by  adopting,  against  all 
Inexperience,  Mr.  Midlhus's  rewll,  that  the  iurmer  must  necessarily 
■■fKceed  die  latter.     We  are  prepared,  on  the  coiUrary^  for  the  rea- 
^^ons  just  slated,  to  abide  by  the  coDcKiaion,  that  a  community  is 
pushed  from  the  lower  tn  the  higher  stage  of  improvement  by  the 
pressure  of  necessity ;  but  that  it  is  rewarded  for  the  exertion  by  a 
long  course  of  comfort  and  happiness :  and  we  think  this  conclu- 
sion most  consistent  with  Mr,  Sumner's  own  reflection  immediately 
receding  the  passage  upon   which  we  have  been  commenting — 
at  *  human  uuture,  if  we  judge  from  experience,  requires  tliat 
e  individual  should  be  satistied  that  the  effects  of  his  personal  ex- 
tion  should  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort,* — (vol.  ii,p.  114>) 
Observations  of  nearly  a  similar  tmture  occur  with  regard  to  the 
icond  effect  ascribed  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  principle  of  popula- 
iOn,  viz.  the  division  of  ranks;  except,  indeed,  that  this   seems 
en  slill   more  palpably  than   tlte  last  to  arise   from  the  moral 
SfTerence.^!  of  individual  character,  and  to  be  scarcely  in  any  remote 
ree  concerned  with  the  principle  of  population.     We  have  read 
th  some  attention  Mr.  Simmers  reasoning  in  support  of  his  pro- 
)sition,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  wherein  the  principle 
f  poptdation  enters  into  the  argument*     lie  seems  to  us  to  trace 
le  division  of  ranks  entirely  from  moral  and  political  causes^  which 
ould  equally  operate  whelher  a  thousand  acres  were  peopled  by  a 
undred  or  a  tliousaud  individuals.     It  is  certainly  true  that  the  mul- 
Ucation  of  mankind  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  incc|uality  of 
inks ;  because  if  there  were  but  one  couple,  there  could  be  but 
o  ranks :  and  the  gradations  will  increa'^e  in  some  proportion  to 
le  numbers.     But  it  seems  clear  that  in  both  cases  the  inequality 
ises  from  the  moral  difference  between  the  parties,  and  not  from 
my  physical  necessity  arising  out  of  their  numbers.    , 

TTiese  are  the  observations  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  the 
first  of  Mr.  Sumner's  chapters  upon  the  principle  of  population; 
and  although  we  do  not  very  distinctly  perceive  the  process  by 

which 
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which  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclusion  upon  bis  own  data,  we  have 
the  most  cardial  pleasure  in  giving  our  full  assent  to  it  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  those  we  have  ventured  to  propose. 

*  If,  then,  the  wisdom  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  fitness  of  the  design 
to  its  purpose,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  energies  of  mankind  is 
allowed  to  be  that  purpose,  enough  has  been  said  to  confirm  the  origi- 
nal proposition.  The  Deity  has  provided,  that,  by  the  operation  of  an 
instinctive  principle  in  our  nature,  the  human  raoe  should  be  uniformly 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  are  forced  to  exert  and  improve 
their  powersr:  the  lowest  rank,  to  obtain  support;  the  one  next  in 
order,  to  escape  from  the  diiBculties  immediately  beneath  it;  and  all 
the  classes  upward,  either  to  keep  their  level,  while  they  are  pressed 
on  each  side  by  rival  industry,  or  to  raise  themselves  above  the  stan- 
dard of  their  birth  by  useful  exertions  of  their  activity,  or  by  successful 
cultivation  of  their  natural  powers.  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  that 
the  stimulus  arising  from  this  principle  should  be  suddenly  removed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  what  life  would  be  except  a  dreary  blank,  or 
the  world  except  an  uncultivated  waste.  Every  exertion  to  which 
civilization  can  be  traced,  proceeds  dirctly  or  indirectly  from  its  ef- 
fects ;  either  from  the  actual  desire  of  having  a  family,  or  the  pressing 
obligation  of  providing  for  one,  or  from  the  necessity  of  ritvalling  the 
efforts  produced  by  the  operation  of  these,  motives  in  others. 

*  I  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  disputed,  that  the  law,  ordaining  |he 
multiplication,  of  which  the  effects  are  thus  extensive,  is  a  law  of  de- 
sign. Among  brute  animals,  we  find  the  quality  of  fecundity  subjected 
to  intelfigiblc  rcp:ulations,  and  proportioned  to  the  utility  or  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  species :  since  it  is  denied  to  strength  and  rapacity, 
and  bestowed  as  a  compensation  for  a  short  term  of  existence.  Of  the 
latter  case,  the  hare  and  rabbit,-  and  the  insect  t«bes,  afford  familiar 
examples :  whereas  the  kite  lays  but  two  eggs,  the  eagle  but  one,  an4 
the  elephatit  produces  only  a  single  calf.  In  another  department  of 
nature,  it  is  observed  that  a  cod-fish  lays  many  million  eggs,  whilst  a. 
whale  brings  usually  one  cub,  and  never  more  than  two.  It  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  if  the  multiplication  of  animals  had  not 
fallen  under  the  regulation  of  Providence,  and  been  subject  to  assigned 
laws :  and  these,  with  a  thousand  other  instances  that  might  be  as  rea- 
dily adduced,  manifestly  prove  that  it  has  been  directed  by  design. 
And  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  just  analogy  to  believe,  that  brute 
animals  received  an  attention  denied  to  the  human  race,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  suppose,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  among  men,  and  its  conse- 
queqdces,  were  not  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  know  that  even  the  casualties  to  which  one  sex  is 
more  exposed  than  the  other,  are  provided  for  by  the  excess  of  male 
over  female  births,  a  foresight  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
original  mandate  of  Providence/ 

As  all  facts  in  political  arithmetic  are  of  value,  we  wish  to 
observe  on  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that  although  male 
birihs  exceed  the  female  in  a  smau  ratio^  vet  tliere  is  good  reason 

to 
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to  think  that  the  preinuture  deaths  among  mule  iuf^ialLa  excred 
those  atiiong  females  in  a  siinikr  proporlion  ;  so  that  ihu  !*txos  are 
reduced  lo  an  equality  of  iiurnher  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  second  Chaj>ter,  *  Ou  the  Colhiieral  Bffeels  of  the  Priiicifilo 
of  Popuhition/  is  employed  chleHy  in  following  up  the  results  of 
the  first  by  a  more  mimite  detai!  of  ilie  raamier  in  whicli  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  estiihlishes  miiversal  industry,  and  secures  the  qnicfc 
and  wide  difFusiou  of  the  beneticial  effects  of  that  industry.  i\fier 
what  has  been  a  heady  advanced,  we  do  not  perceive  ihiit  it  if 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  at  large  into  those  details.  The  same 
references  are  frequently  made  to  l!ie  iucontroverlihle  fact  of  the 
geomeirical  and  arithmetical  progress  of  population  and  subsistence 
rcs|>ectively; — ^and  tiie  same  weakness  and  difficnJties  appear  to  ua 
to  be  thereby  introduced  into  the  argument*  We  should  have 
been  glad  also  to  perceive  mora!  amelioration  made  a  little  more 
prominent^  as  a  necessitry  ingredient  in  the  successful  career  of 
temporal  prosperity,  especially  as  we  cannot  ourselves  contrive  to 
separate  it  from  our  idea  of  any  sound  theory  respecting  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  IJcading  the  Chapter  with  a  view  of  funda- 
mental principles  so  different  from  that  in  which  the  author  wrote 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  often  admit  the  justness 
of  the  reasoning  by  which- the  argnmemh  maintained.  iJut  we 
are  anxious  to  declare  our  opinion  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
it  many  just  views  of  human  nature^  and  niimtTous  passages  of 
considerable  eloquence^  descriptive  of  the  biessin|Ts  derived  to 
mankind  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  facilities  of  social 
and  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  effects  of  colouiiiatiou  upon 
the  spread  of  morals  and  religion  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Having  ventured  to  express  so  wide  a  difference  from  Mr,  Sum- 
tier  upon  ihia  iutcrestirig  and  difficult  quei>tion,  we  think  our^ielves 
the  murestricdy  bound  hi  conclusion  togivi%  in  his  own  words,  the 
result  at  whicli  his  active  and  intelligent  mind  has  arrived  from  the 
coatiiinplalion  of  it.  Our  readers  will  iiud  no  difficulty  In  at  once 
perceiving  the  modifications  under  which  we  should  be  disposed 
to  admit  the  truth  of  die  concluding  observations. 

•  Such  is  the  view  of  the  Omniscience  and  coaipreheiistve  Wisilom 
of  tb<i  Creator,  tledticible  hum  the  facts  respecting  population,  and  its 
tendency  to  a  quicker  increase  than  the  supply  of  tooil  c;ui  keep  pace 
with,  which  have  been  tirst  explained  lo  the  preseni  generation,  and 
lulded  to  thebtock  of  physical  trudis  unfolded  by  raoderii  inquiry.  The 
particular  effects  of  llie  multipheatiun  of  the  ^species,  which  die  object 
Mr.  Mahhus  had  in  view  obliged  hiui  to  illustiate  and  enlurs^e  upon, 
tit;  so  unprepoi>ses5ir.g,  that  many  persons  have  forcibly  shut  their  eyes 
igaiost  the  completeness  ai  the  induction,  and  the  extent  uf  the  evi- 
£oce  by  which  the  force  of  the  principle  \%  indisputably  proved. 
Others,  unable  to  withstand  convicdon,  havq  been  inclined  to  class  ihis 
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among  the  "  boisterous  doubts  and  sturdy  objections,  wherewith  iti 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  divinity,  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge 
too  nearly  acquaints  us.*'*  They  have  considered  it  as  an  anomaly  in 
the  system  of  divine  administration ;  a  provision  for  entailing  upon 
mankind  much  laborious  poverty,  and  some  painful  indigence.  The 
antidote,  however,  is  commonly  found  to  grow  within  reach  of  the 
poison.  The  instinctive  principle  by  which  every  country  in  the  world 
]s  replenished  with  inhabitants  as  fast  as  its  fertility  allows,  v^hen  more 
generally  understood,  and  more  fully  reflected  upon,  will  be  appealed 
to  as  a  proof  that,  as  our  knowledge  and  researches  extend,  they  dis- 
cover to  us,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  new  proofs  of 
most  comprehensive  wisdom  in  the  Creator.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  mighty 
engine  which,  operating  constantly  and  uniformly,  keeps  our  world  in 
.that  state  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  creation,  and 
renders  mankind  the  spontaneous  instruments  of  their  Maker,  in  filling 
and  civilizing  the  habitable  globe.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
discover  all  the  bearings,  or  follow  all  the  consequences,  of  a  principle 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  primary,  though  secret  agent,  in  producing 
all  the  boundless  varieties  of  the  human  condition.  It  ought,  however, 
to  satisfy  us,  if,  as  our  inquiries  penetrate  farther  into  the  general 
laws  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  we  clearly  discover  a  won- 
derful subserviency  of  appointed  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
uniform  design ;  aflfwding,  even  where  the  design  is  but  partially  under- 
istood,  such  testimony  of  wisdom  in  the 'means,  as  obliges  us  to  rely 
in  humble  acquiescence  upou  the  Supreme  Disposer -of  both/ — (vol.  iu 
pp.  173—175.) 

The  title  of  the  Thuid  Part  of  the  Essay  is  '  On  the  Good- 
ness of  the  Creator ;' — a  subject  essentially  involved  in  most  of 
the  discussions  contained  in  the  preceding  parts.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  permission  of  moral  evil  in  a  world  from  which  it  might 
have  been  excluded,  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  goodness  of 
God  upon  the  supposition  that  it  Was  intended  as  a  place  of  moral 
trial  for  its  inhabitants^  where,  by  struggling  against  evil,  and  exer- 
cising their  faculties  in  discovering  the  means  whereby  they  may 
rise  superior  to  it,  they  may  be  fitted  for  a  state  of  happiness  in 
another  and  a  better  world.  This  approaches  so  nearly  to  some 
of  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprized  at  meeting  with  a  few  instances  of  repetition.  In  this 
part  of  the  work,  however,  the  author,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  proceeds  to  fortify  his  moral  reasoning  with 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  we  have  an  observation, or  two  to 
make  upon  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  argument  used  respecting 
the  trials  to  which  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ex- 

*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Religlo  MedicL  *  More  of  these/  continues  the  excellent 
author,  <  no  man  has  known  than  myself;  which  I  coufe&i  I  conquered,  not  in  «  mar* 
tial  posture,  but  on  my  knees.' 
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posed.  The  failli  of  Abraham,  for  example,  wan  tried  in  varioyi 
rays.  *  His  first  call,'  says  Mr.  Sumner,  *  was  aUended  with  a  com- 
naiici  "  to  leave  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  and  \m  father's  house.*' 
This  call  he  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  as  a  proof  of 

his  merit f  that  when  he  was  summoned  into  a  country  which  he 
lould  afterwards  receive  as  his  itdieritance,  he  went  out  not  know- 
pg  whither/     Now  we  are  aware  that  we  are  here  treading  on 

lelicate  ground  ;  hut  we  apprehend  that  it  wouki  lie  to  desert  every 
rincipleof  right  faith,  to  suppose  that  Abraham j  or  any  other  man, 
Duld  by  any  act  proceeding  from  his  faith  or  belief,  which  is  f/ie 

p/'t  of  God,  ei^tablish  any  met  it  in  tlie  sight  of  God.    He  w*a» 

pleased  to  ordain,  for  purposes  not  very  dilticult  to  be  understood, 
nat  Abraham  and  every  sound  bebever  should  give  evidence  of 
be  reality  of  his  faith  by  action:  but  liiat  this  should  have  any 
Mritoriom  value  in  His  sight,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  Scrip- 
ire,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  the  settled  opiuion.s  of  Mr.  Sumner 

mmself.  Nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  Uiink  that  Mr.  Sunmer 
Qtends  to  convey  to  his  readers  that  God  tavoured  Abraham  he- 
iuse  he  displayed  the  outzi'ard  net  of  preparing  to  sacrifice  hi» 
311,  but  rather  because  his  heart  was  in  such  a  slate  as  to  prevent 
bitii  from  hesitating  an  instant  to  give  a  simple  atrd  imphcit 
"bedjence  to  the  commands  of  God  against  his  natural  reason  and 
nclinations* 

We  have  ventured  u[ion  these  observations  in  tlie  hope  tliat  ^Ir. 
»umner  may  be  induced,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  tmiit  entirely, 
Ur  very  much  to  qualify,  these  and  a  few  other  expressions  of  simi- 
ar  import,  which  might  "^ive  rise   to  misconceptions  such  as  we 

have  reason  to  think  him  the  last  man  who  w^ould  wish  to  encou- 
age.  For  the  rest,  we  think  it  has  been  sutJiciently  proved  in  l!m 
>rmer  parts  of  the  Essay  that  this  world  is  constituted  as  a  pkae 
pf  moral  discipllue  for  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men: — and  that 
il  the  natural  evils,  and  those  of  civil  life  which  man  is  heir  to, 
iie  loss  of  friends,  the  suft'eriugs  of  pain,  &,c.  are,  when  converted 
their  proper  uses,  so  many  beuev<dent  provisions  for  withdraw- 
rig  the  heart  and  affections  from  the  world,  and  for  fixing  them 
upon  the  Creator, — \Uiich  is  the  Jiisf  tffcvtitai  step  in  the  way  to 
tieaven. 

Of  the  assistance  afforded  to  us  by  '  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
testis^  in  the  pursuit  of  this  exalted  objeti,  and  of  the  *  Goodnes* 
Jif  God  diapliiyed  in  the  Christian  Dispensation/  we  are  almost 
|lad  to  perceive  that  we  have  not  space  to  treat  upon  the  present 
ccasion.     Mr.  Sumner*s  observations  upon  them  are  confined  to 

[•bout  twenty  pages;  and  the  statement  appears  to  us  to  be  neither 

f  io  full,  so  distinct,  nor  so  satisfiictory  as  we  are  persuaded  1\q  would 
be  disposed  to  make  it  in  a  sub^equeot  edition.      We   abstain, 

therefore. 
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therefore^  the  more  readily  from  any  remarks  upon  this  chapter  of 
the  work,  as  we  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  still  to  trespass  upon 
t)ur  readers'  patience  by  a  brief  investigation  of  the  two  which 
follow,  upon  the  Evils  and  Advantages  of  Civilized  and  Uncivi- 
lized Life. 

There  is  no  one  point  which  the  advocate  for  the  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  the  Creator  is  bound  more  clearly  to  make  out,  than 
that  the  progress  of  society  brings  no  necessary  addition  of  vice  and 
misery  to  any  rank  of  the  community ; — and  truly  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance under  which  we  contemplate  the  advocates  for  Mr. 
Malthus's  principles  with  more  pity,  than  when  they  undertake  to 
make  out  this  proposition  with  respect  to  the  lower  orders  of  so-» 
ciety.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  shew  under  almost  any  system^ 
that  a  principle  of  fair  compensation  pervades  all  the  changes  that 
are  wrought  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  arrangements  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes; — that  the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  rude 
plenty,  the  e^rly  marriages  incident  to  the  ekrlier  stages,  for  ex«> 
ample,  are  fully  compensated  to  those  classes  by  the  regular  indus* 
try,  the  growing  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  improving  their  condition,  which  commerce,  manufac-* 
tures,  and  civilization  bring  in  their  train.  But  we  have  always 
observed  a  sad  perplexity  about  those  who  are  bound  to  deprecate 
the  early  marriages  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  exercise  of  all 
those  charities  towards  them  which  have  a  tendency  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  prolong  or  enlarge  *  the  stream  of  human  life,'  already,  it  is 
«aid,  in  danger  of  overflowing ; — we  have  always,  We  say,  observed 
these  reasoners  sadly  perplexed  when  they  have  thought  thepaselves 
bound  to  make  out,  consistently  with  this  theory  and  its  conse* 
quences,  that  Providence  brings  no  necessary  increase  of  moral  and 
political  evil  upon  the  lower  classes  as  society  advances;  We 
firmly  believe,  indeed,  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but  as  we  cannot  altogei- 
ther  agree  that  a  few  free  schools  constitute  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, moral  or  political,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  privation 
of  the  social  endearments  and  moral  security  arising  out  of  the 
marriage  contract  and  for  the  relief  flowing  from  active  and  exten- 
sive charity, — we  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  conclude  cL  priori^ 
if  we  were  not  already  satisfied  by  inquiry  into  the  principle  itself, 
that  Providence  has  so  adapted  the  progress  of  population  to  that  of 
society,  as  still  to  leave  to  die  lower  orders  nearly  we  same  option  of 
early  marriage,  which  they  possessed  in  the  less  advanced  stages  of 
society ;  and  that  ^ny  little  diiFerence  which  may  be  found  in  this 
respect  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  compensated  by  the  liberal  exer* 
cise  of  those  increased  means  of  charity  which  civilization  and  com- 
merce place  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  ranks.  In  aiding  these 
points,  Mr.  Sumner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  preserve 

his 
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bis  coosisteocy  any  more  than  the  other  advocates  of  Mr.  Makljus's 
ftystem.- — Indeed  bis  practical  and  benevolent  turn  of  mind,  and 
^ihe  compendious  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
[fj.stem  witliont  mature  inquiry,  have  made  him  vastly  more  incou- 
li^tent  than  most  of  his  predecessors.     His  good  sense  and  the 
iiUellJgcnt  observation  of  what  he  saw  around  him  have  most  un- 
ceremoniously brought  him  to  the  right  conclusions  on  botlr  the 
"iindamental   points  abovemeiilioned,   with  a  most  disloyal  con* 
empt  of  the  authority  of  those  principles  to  the  sovereignty  of  which, 
an  evil  hour^  his  judgment  had  somewhat  too  hastily  sworn 
ililegiatice* 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  charity,  he  fairly  gives  np  the 
j)oint  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  and  does  not  pretend  lo  de- 
fend  the  abstract  argument  by  any  such  subterfuge  as  we  have 
^me  where  seen,  *  that  gen  era  i  principks  should  not  be  pushed  too 
far ;  and  that  cases  ma^  occur  where  tfie  good  resulting  mat/  more 
ban  overbalance  the  evil  to  be  apprehended/   It  is  scarcely  neces- 
ary  to  observe,  that  the  question  in  debate  is  not  as  lo  cases  of 
|iarticular  exception,  but  as  to  the  general  principles  upon  which 
ite  conduct  of  states  and  individuals  should   be  regulated.     There 
re  in  this  part  of  the  Essay  many  judicious  remarks   upon  the 
Tects  of  charity  upon  ihe  lower  orders,  in  which  we  cordially 
Igree,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  view 
I'hich  w  E  have  taken  of  the  principle  of  population. 
With  respect  to  the  marriage  of  the  lower  orders,  ihe  following 
ssage  occurs,  which  we  should  feel  disposed  to  call  a  pattern 
t/fiw  for  the  moral  welfare  and  temporal  happiness  of  the  labouring 
IT  in  that  respect.     We  are  only  surprized  how  an  advocate  of 
[r.  Maithus's  system  could  ever  have  thought  of  suggesting  it  as 
^icient  to  ensure  their  permanent  comfort. 

*  The  w^es  of  husbandry,  including  the  additions  of  harvest- time. 
Bay  be  averaged  at  Via,  per  week,  from  the  age  of  eifjhteen.  Half  that 
um  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single  man.  This  would 
eave  an  overplus  of  ^s.  per  week  for  seven  years;  but,  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  overstating  the  fact,  anti  to  allow  for  lost  time,  we  will 

pnly  take  4*.  or  10/.  per  annum,  which,  if  regularly  laid  up,  would, 
lith  interest^  make  80^,  by  the  age  of  twenty-five*  Allow  the  mecha- 
nic lo  work  for  himself  at  twenty-one,  his  higher  rale  of  svages  will 
nable  him  to  save  10*.  weekly,  or  21i.  per  annum.  The  careful  ap- 
plication of  this  surplus  will  also  make  him  worth  the  samt?  sum  at 
twenty- five,* 
\  *  Allow  this  to  be  the  p>eriod  of  marriage,  which  is  much  earlier  than 

♦  The  fieri  ion*  which  I  ho  lower  classes  make,  when  tlicj  see  die  benefit  clearly 
efore  tlicm,  would  surprize  the  mere  calculator  of  the  money  Mhich  passes  111  rough  their 
andi.     Sec  Air,  Whitbrcad'sipcech  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  case  of  Joseph  Austin, 

orts  on  th«  Poor.  voL  ui.),  with  many  othert  which  occur  in  thit  collection. 
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the  average  period  of  tbose  who  are  brought  up  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions. It  is  probable,  that  by  similar  habits  the  wife  may  contribute 
such  a  share  of  capital  as  will  supply  the  cottage  with  its  humble  fur- 
niture. At  all  events,  they  live  without  difficulty,  even  if  without  fur- 
ther saving,  for  four  or  five  years ;  the  interest  of  former  savings  pay- 
ing the  rent,  and  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  those  extraorainary 
exertions,  which  in  the  way  of  task-work  sometimes  undermine  the 
constitutions  of  the  industrious  poor.  If  the  family  increases  after  this 
time,  difficulties  will  increase.  This  is  the  period  of  a  labourer's  life 
which  it  is  hardest  to  encounter,  from  his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth  year : 
it  is  the  inclement  season,  which  ought  to  be  expected  and  looked  for- 
ward to.  Before  that  period,  he  has  only  occasion  to  be  frugal ;  after 
it,  his  children  will  begin  to  support  themselves  *  but  at  present,  an 
infant  fiimlly  will  prevent  the  wife  from  contributing  much  towards  the 
weekly  outgoings ;  and  the  children  themselves  can  gain  nothing  to- 
wards them.  Former  savings,  therefore,  the  harvest  of  the  productive 
season,  must  now  be  drawn  upon :  but  they  were  laid  up  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  we  can  afford  it.  Let  5#.  a  week  be  taken  from  the  four 
dead  months  of  the  year ;  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  labourer's 
cottage,  will  know  that  Ss.  in  addition  to  his  usual  wages  will  place  him 
in  comparative  opulence ;  and  suppose  this  draft  to  be  continued  during 
ten  years,  the  capital  has  only  lost  4(V.  From  that  time  the  children 
contribute  their  share ;  the  family  ceases  to  be  a  growing  burden ;  and 
there  remains  a  slock  towards  setting  forward  the  children  in  life,  or  to 
Supply  some  of  the  numerous  wants  of  increasing  years^' — (pp.  314-r- 
il7.) 

Now  if  we  do  not  mistake,  there  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  a 
healthy  couple  could  come  together  with  greater  prospect  of  rear- 
ing a  numerous  family,  than  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Suppose 
then  that  Mr.  Sumner's  suggestions  were  generally  carried  into 
effect,  we  should,  accordii^  to  Mr.  Maltbus's  principles,  have  in 
one  generarion  only  soch  overflowing  numbers,  that  it  is  evident 
they  must  either  starve,  or  the  period  of  marriage  in  the  next^enera- 
tion  must  be  deferred  to  the  age  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  to 
that  period  of  life,  in  short,  which  may  be  assumed  upov  the  same 
theory  to  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  the  number  of  the 
parents.  According  to  our  principles,  however,  the  suggestion 
would  be  as  salutary  and  permanent  in  operation  as  it  is  wise  and 
benevolent  in  conception ;  for  the  healthy  progeny  which  it  would 
be  calculated  to  produce,  would  be  drawn  oiF  spontaneously  to 
ftupply  the  deficiencies  of  those  places  where  the  effects  of  com- 
merce, civilization,  and  manufactures  had  either  occasioned  in  other 
]>arts  of  the  community  a  defalcation  of  munbers,  or  required  an 
additional  supply  of  hands  to  take  advantage  of  resources  newly 
opened  to  the  industry  of  the  people. — And  let  it  be  observed,  the 
price  paid  in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  which  is  always  an  index 
of  the  ejLtent  of  these  demandsi  would  necessarily  rq^a^  in  a  great 
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cgree  the  means  wliicli  the  parents  would  possess  of  rearing  th^ 
jpply.     Upon  these  principles^  then,  wg  adopt  withoLit  reserve  the; 
iiggestion  of  Mr.  Suraiier,  and  again  cotigratylate  ourselves  upon 
rriving  at  the  same  point,  ylthou*:h  by  routes  so  very  dlflerent* 
[.  Upon  the  supreme  douiiniou  which  should  always  be  preserved 
ky  sound  morals  and  religion  over  these  departments  of  political 
|uiry,  the  sentiments  of  Mr»  Sumner  are  extremely  creditable  to 
him  as  a  divine  and  as  a  philosopher.     A  Christian  philanthropist 
seldom  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  losing  his  patience, 
ban  at  beholding  profligate  men  attacking  pohlical  institutions, 
ecause'they  are  experimentally  found  incapable  of  coiifening  hap- 
Muess  upon  an  idle  and  immoral  people*   The  wickedness  tif  such 
conduct  is  as  abandoned  as  its  folly  is  contemptible,     God  him* 
plf,  we  perceive,  has  not  framed  eveu  his  own  ordinances  to  sav« 
nankind  the  trouble  of  exertiou  in  their  moral  and  political  pro- 
ress,  but  to  force  them  to  make  exertion.    If  diey  wilfully  refuse, 
ordains  that  the  result  to  them  shall  be  misery,  temporal  aud 
btemaL     Cau  tliere  be  greater  folly  theUj  than  to  expect  that  hu- 
nan  institutions  shall  be  capable  of  reversing  this  decree? — that 
men  are  to  abandon  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  society,  aud 
et  presume  to  look  up  to  their  goverument  for  the  rewards  and 
tomforts  which  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  except  upon  moral  and 
[political  rectitude  ?     And  if  this  exj>ectation  is  contrary  to  common 
ensei  can  tliere  be  more  abandoned  profligacy,  than  to  attack  the 
jjolilical  institutions  of  their  country  for  a  consequence  of  which 
flhe  complainants  themstflves  arc  llie  only  cause  r     Let  them  then 
Remount  to  the  cause,  let  them  apply  the  remedy  there,  and  the 
consequence  will  quickly  disappear.     Let  eacli  take  one  individual 
in  hand,  viz.  hitmeif;  and  he  will  be  quite  astonished  at  the  effect 
vliich  the  very  institutions  complained  of  will  immediately  produce 
upon  his  owu  virtue  and  happiness.    In  short,  if  the  history  of  the 
vorld,  and  esperially  of  modern  times j  has  established  any  truths 
[more  firmly  thou  olhers,  we  think  lljey  are  these  : — that  institutioni 
r  projected  with  a  riew  to  make  prosperity  consist  with  immorality, 
[iiave  an  immediate  tendency  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  national 
[and  individual  happiness^ — and  that  institutions  projected  with  thf 
apposite  view  can  only  endure  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  h 
^congenial  w  ith  that  of  the  institution!!} ;  that  is,  so  long  as  iHe  moral 
LAgents  will  agree  to  act  upon  those  principles,  upon  which  their 
convictions  have  led  them  to  consent  to  be  govenied. 

These  have  long  been  tlie  settled  convictions  of  our  judgment ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  express  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  perusing 
the  following  delineation  of  the  practical  iufereuces  which  naturally 
^flow  from  them. 

*  It  is  vt;ry  soothing  to  our  iadolence  and  self-satisfaction,  to  cliargi 
i  jrpon  ike  eosiuttifciuii  #f  t1i#  world,  that  im^  ugou  die  ar4iliiDce»  «>f  tht 
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Deity,  the  Tarious  evils  of  poverty  and  ignorance  which  confront  us  on 
every  side.  But  it  would  be  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  deco- 
rous, to  inquire  in  the  fimt  place,  how  far  such  evils  arise  necessarily 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  ht>w  far,  on  the  other  hand,  they  admit 
of  easy  mitigation,  and  only  need  that  care  and  attention  which  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  every  man  to  bestow  upon  his  neighbour. 
When  a  South  American  Indian  is  seized  with  an  infectious  disorder^ 
.he  is  shut  up  in  a  solitary  hovel,  and  abandoned  to  his  fate.  In  our 
improved  state  of  society,  the  sufferer  under  a  similar  calamity  expe- 
riences the  benefit  of  skill  and  c^,  and  is  probably  recovered.  But 
we  must  not  be  Europeans  in  our  treatment  of  bodily  maladies,  and 
Americans  as  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
Author  of  our  existence,  when  he  did  not  exempt  us  from  the  civil  or 
physical  disorders  of  an  imperfect  state,  ordained  also  that  each  shoultl 
nave  their  alleviations ;  without  which  mankind  would  live  miserably 
or  perish  prematurely.  Those  alleviations,  indeed,  are  not  definitely 
pointed  out  or  prescribed.  Neither  was  it  possible  they  should  be ; 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  circumstances  varying  at  every  point  of 
civilization,  varying  in  every  climate  and  coiintry,  and  even  in  the 
same  country  according  to  its  progress  towards  opulence.  The  human 
race,  whose  £Eu:ulties  are  infinitely  improved  by  a  state  of  advanced  ci* 
▼ilization,  is  bound  to  employ  them  in  discovering  and  applying  the 
remedies  of  those  evils  which  peculiarly  belong  to  each  condition  of 
society. 

'  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Deity  acts  universally,  to 
>ender  man  a  free  and  spontaneous,  but  not  a  necessary  instrument  of 
his  own  welfare. 

^Pater  ipse  colendi 

HaXid  facilem  esse  viam  volait,  primusque  per  artent 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda; 

Nee  torpere  gravi  passussua  regna  vetemo. 
This  iff  as  true  of  the  natural  as  of  the  moral  world.  Neither  soil  can 
^spense  with  cultivation.  But  both  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  capa* 
ble  of  excellent  produce.  Let  that  only  be  undertaken,  which  in  our 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  is  within  the  reach  of  practicable  accom- 
plisfament^  and.the.general  state  of  society,  like  the  country  it  cult]-> 
rates^  wQuld  on  every  side  be  full  of  *^  beauty  to  the  eye  and  music  to 
the  ear-^'-rfep.  290— 292.) 

Having  already,  we  fear^  more  than  exhausted  the  patience  of 
'  our  readers,  we  shall  only  observe  of  the  evils  and  advantages  of 
'uncivilized  life,  that  its  eVils  aefem  evidently  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  excite  the  sufferers  to  tho^e  exertions  which  are  to  advance 
them  in  the  progre^  of  society; — and  that  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Sumner  in  classing  what  he  calls  its  advantages  under  the 
bead  of  compensations  for  those  enjoyments  which  might  be  ac- 
quired by  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  Providence.  Such  a  statement 
confounds  all  our  ideas  of  the  scheme  of  moral  government  dis- 
played in  the  previous  cliq)ter8  of  the  Essay,  and  appears  to  us  to 
involve  the  ftbtuidily  of  supposing  Qiat  the  Creator  has  infiised  into 
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bis  own  plan  ingredients  of  a  nature  to  counteract  the  salutary  m- 

l^uences  which  he  expects  from  its  application.     This  chapter, 

powever,  like  all  the  rest,  contains  many  jngenious  remarks,  and 

lluatrations;  and  though  it  requires  to  be  read  with  caution,  will 

bfford  subjects  of  useful  and  agreeable  reflection  to  u  conteinpla- 

^ve  mind, 

llie  practical  infcrencea  'most  necessary  for  and  useful  to  man* 
kind,'  ^\  hich  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  be  deduced 
*  from  the  whole/  are  confined  by  Mr,  Sumner  within  a  space  of 
twenty  pages ;  and  even  the  greater  part  of  tlicse  is  devoted  to  th^ 
removal  of  sceptical  objections  against  the  Divine  goodness  and 
justice,  founded  upon  th«  absence  of  the  frequent  and  visible  inter- 
ference of  the  Afmighty  in  the  affairs  of  men  ; — a  discussion  evi- 
dently forming  part  of  the  main  argument.  At  thi^  scanty  notice 
of  so  important  a  branch  of  the  inquiry  proposed,  we  cannot  help 
ijixpressing  some  surprize  and  regret.  We  should  have  thought  that 
,  more  attractive  subject  could  scarcely  have  been  oflFered  to  ^ 
Dhrislian  divine  and  philosopher,  than  the  inferences  justly  dedu- 
bible  from  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  ways  of  providence 
and  grace.  Where  He  has  done  so  much  for  us,  that  we  should 
^^be  ready  to  sacritice  all  for  him,  is  a  position,  which  even  insu- 
^^■lited  from  every  other,  involves  all  the  modifications  of  self-denitil 
^Hund  of  humility,  introduced  by  the  varions  relations  of  ranks,  and 
^Bbf  individuals  to  themselves  and  others,  but  which  every  individual 
^Mdf  every  rank  is  so  averse  from  investigating,  and  from  practisiu^ 
^^ie^'en  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  We  admit  that  a  full  detail 
of  these  duties  would  have  been  inconsktent  with  the  limits  of  tho 
Sssay,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  from  the  facility  with  which  access* 
aay  be  had  to  the  knowledge  of  iheni  in  the  works  of  other  writersV 
Jut  a  concise  and  eloquent  summary,  enlarging  occasionally  upon 
bose  points  which  are  least  obvious,  most  difRcult  of  attainment, 
ad  most  imperative  in  the  times  and  nation  in  which  we  live, 
?ould  have  been  both  within  the  powders  of  Mr,  Sumner,  and  con- 
"stent  with  the  limits  to  which  he  was  confined.  We  shall  be  glad 
follow  him  through  such  a  summary  upon  some  future  occasion, 
if  he  will  now  undertake  it,  we  shall  be  very  far  from  regret- 
Dg  that  its  execution  was  delayed. 


Ut.  IV.  A  Vomge  round  the  lVorid,fmm  I8O6/0  181^;  in 
which  Japanj  Kamschatka,  the  Aleutian  h/ands^  and  the  Sand'- 
with  hlamk  were  visited^  ^x.  By  Archibald  Campbell.  Edin- 
burgh,    18 IG. 

f  N  one  of  the  steam-boats  that  ply  on  the  river  Clyde,  theappear- 
■^  ance  of  a  poor  young  sailor,  who  was  playing  on  the  violin  for 
Th€  amusement  of  the  paaaengers,  attracted  the  ootice  of  Mr,  Smith, 
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the  editor  of  the  present  volume*    He  bad  lost  both  feet ;  and, 

from  the  uoskilful  manner  in  which  tlie  amputatioo  of  them  had 
been  perfornied^  the  wounds  were  still  unhealed.  The  answerii 
which  this  poor  man  gave  to  some  c|yestions  put  to  bim,  excited  so 
much  cunositYj  that  Sir,  Sinilh  took  him  home,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  few  memoranda  of  bis  story,  for  his  own  information. 
The  modest  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  told  it,  and  the 
curious  information  which  it  contained,  created  a  strong  interest  on 
behalf  of  the  narrator ;  *  and  the  hope  that  an  account  of  his  voyage 
might  be  of  service  to  an  unfortunate  and  deserving  man,  and  not 
nuacceptable  to  those  who  lake  pleasure  in  contemplating  tlie  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  ibe  arts  of  civihzation,  gave  rise  to  the  present 
publication.^ 

Arcliibald  Campbell  was  bom  at  Wjndford  near  Glasgow,  in 
the  year  17B7.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  soldier,  his 
mother  removed  to  Paisley,  when  he  was  about  four  years  of  age  ; 
bere  he  received  die  common  rudiments  of  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver;  but,  before  he  bad 
completed  bis  lime,  a  strong  desire  to  see  foreign  countries  induced 
him  to  go  to  sea;  and  in  the  year  IBtX)  be  entered  as  an  appren- 
tice on  board  the  Isabella  of  Port  Glasgow,  in  which  be  made  three 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies  ;  after  this  be  sailed  in  a  coaster,  and 
then  again  for  the  West  Indies,  At  Madeira  be  was  pressed  into 
the  Diana  frigate ;  ran  from  her  at  Porlsmonlb  in  J  806,  and  entered 
on  board  the  Thames  ludiaman.  Captain  Riches,  bound  for  China. 
At  Canton,  the  Captain  of  the  American  ship  Arthur,  boimd  to 
Rhode  Island,  endeavoured  to  seduce  him  from  the  Thames,  by  an 
offer  of  high  wages  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars ;  but  he  resisted 
his  proposal.  Being  afterwards  m  company  with  a  comrade  of  the 
name  of  Allen,  they  were  met  by  another  American  captain,  who 
also  tried  to  seduce  them  by  offering  still  higher  wages:  tbey, 
bowever^  held  out ;  till  learning  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  the  north*vvesl  coast  of  America,  the  temptation  becam« 
irresistible ;  and  they  were  concealed  in  the  American  factory  till 
the  ship  should  be  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  This  wai 
the  Eclipse,  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  0*|Cean^ 
and  chartered  by  the  Russian  American  Company  for  their  settle- 
ment at  Kamscbatka,  nud  the  north-wesi  coast  of  America,  with 
a  cargo  of  nankeens,  tea,  silks,  sugar,  8cc»;  the  crew  amounting  ya 
twenty-eight,  four  or  five  of  which  were  seduced  from  the  India^ 
man.  Here  ^ve  cannot  help  observing^  that  the  base  and  dishonour- 
able practice  of  inveigling  seamen  to  break  their  eiigagenicnta,  and 
desert  the  flag  under  which  they  may  be  serving,  is  exclusively 
American ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  that  wt>nld  not  disdain  to  resort  to  it;^ — nor 
fL  governmeat  that  would  permit  'tis  factors  to  abuse  the  privileges 
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af  their  situation,  and  secrete  the  kicliiap|>ecl  seaman  till  he  can  be 
pafely  smuggled  on  board ; — but  tins,  tboiigh  disgraccftil  enough, 
not  ail — the  temptation  to  a  breach  of  faith  being  ahnost 
Universally  succeeded  by  defrauding  the  deluded  seaman  of  his 
Fages.  The  civil  treatment  which  he  experiences  at  first  is  ex- 
changed towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  for  the  most  brutal  usage ; 
^houjd  he  venture  to  remonstrate,  he  is  either  turned  adrift  on  the 
irst  land  made,  or  threatened  to  be  sent  on  board  a  king  s  ship ; 
knd  if  this  should  fail  to  make  him  quit  the  vessel,  he  is  actually 
sent,  under  the  character  of  a  deserter ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  at 
Iny  rate.  In  the  present  instance,  as  usual,  Campbell,  by  O'Kean's 
jesire,  changed  his  name,  and  svas  entered  on  the  ship's  books  by 
liat  of  Macbride. 

On  the  6th  June  they  entered  the  bay  of  Natigasaki,  under  Rus- 
|lan  coloursj  and  were  tou  ed  to  the  anchorage  by  an  immense  nura- 
er  of  boats.     A  Dutchman  came  on  board  and  advised  them  to 
l^aul  down  the  colours,  as  the  Japanese  were  much  displeased  with 
Russia ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent    to  keep  the  Russian  super- 
argo  out  of  sight.     The  American  produced  his  trading  articles, 
mt  the  Japanese  told  him  they  wanted  nothing  from  him  ;  and  de- 
red  to  know  what  had  brought  him  there  ?     He  replied,  want  of 
rater  and  fresh  provisions ;  and  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case, 
ordered  several  butts  to  be  started,  and  brought  empty  on  deck  ! 
be  next  day  a  plentiful  supply  arrived  of  Hsh,  hogs,  and  vegetables, 
nd  boats  filled  with  water  in  large  tubs,  which  the  captain  emptied 
I  deck,  *  stopping  the  scuppers,  and  allowing  it  to  run   otf  at 
ght/   For  these  supplies,  tlms  fraudulently  obtained,  and  wantonly 
asted,  he  knew  the  Japanese  would  ask  no  payment.    On  the  third 
ay,  wiien  0*Kean  found  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  way 
""  trade,  he  got  under  way ;  the  ship  was  towed  out  of  the  bay  by 
early  a  hundred  boats;  and,  on  parting,  (he  Japanese  cheered 
em,  -waving  their  hats  and  hands — but,  as  they  stood  along  the 
[)asl,  the  inhtibitanta  made  signs  as  if  to  invite  them  to  land: — tbo 
ditor  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  Campbell  js  here  mistaken, 
nd  that  the^e  indications  were  meant  to  repel  them,  as  Captain 
aria  was,  with  *  Core  core  cocori  ware/ — ^  Get  along,  you  false- 
irted  fellows !' 

From  hence  they  sail  for  Kamachatka,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August  proceed  on  their  voyage  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
the  night  of  the  lOdi  Stptemher,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock;  the 
ran  high,  the  rudder  was  unshippeJ,  and  the  sternpost  forced 
brough  the  poup>  In  this  condition  she  was  lifted  over  the  first 
bef,  and  soon  drifted  upon  another,  on  which  she  beat  with  greater 
Dlence  than  before  ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  every  moment,  sihe 
lould  go  m  pieced.    Li  a  few  minutes  a  treinendaus  t^ea  laid  her 
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on  her  beam-eiitls,  and  precipitated  the  whole  crew  into  the  water  : 
about  tifteen  of  them  ching  to  the  mast,  in  the  most  hopeless  situa- 
tion, it  beirig  quite  dark  and  slormy,  with  a  heavy  sea  running,  and 
no  land  within  several  leagues.  They  were  forced,  while  on  the 
mast,  across  several  reefs,  and  the  passage  of  each  put  nn  end  to 
the  misery  of  some  of  them.  Campbell  was  once  so  nearly  waihed 
away,  that  he  only  felt  the  spar  with  the  tips  of  his  tingers  ;  and,  iw 
this  situation,  he  heard  the  mate,  who  was  next  to  him,  say, 
'  Dauju  you,  are  yon  goin^  to  leave  us,  too  r' — but  another  sea 
threw  hi  in  back,  and  he  regained  his  hohh  When  day  broke,  six 
only  of  the  crew  were  left;  but  as  the  morning  advanced,  they  per- 
ceived the  bowsjirit  with  eight  others  npon  it.  Before  they  reached 
the  shore,  three  of  their  companions  on  the  mast,  overcome  with 
cold  and  fatigue,  were  forced  to  quit  their  bold ;  but  this,  he  say?, 
gave  the  survivors  little  concern,  as  they  expected  every  moment 
to  share  the  same  fate ;  however,  the  captain,  the  iBale,  and  himself 
reached  the  shore  ^  and  shortly  after  the  bowsprit  took  the  ground, 
with  four  men  upon  it,  two  of  whom  were  so  exhausted  as  to  bt 
unable  to  walk. 

The  land  on  which  they  were  thrown  had  a  most  dreary  appear- 
ance ;  there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground  wa* 
covered  only  with  heath  and  moss ;  no  trace  of  human  habitation 
appeared.  They  gathered  some  large  muscles,  and  carried  a  few 
to  the  two  seamen  who  w  ere  not  able  to  walk  ;  but  one  of  them  wa» 
just  expiring,  and  the  other  died  about  half  an  hour  after  his  com- 
panion, Ffaving  eaten  some  raw  muscles  and  passed  an  uncomfort* 
able  night,  they  collected  the  next  morning  a  number  of  chesti 
and  olher  articles  that  had  been  driven  on  shore  from  the  wreck ; 
and  procured  twelve  or  thirteen  pieces  of  beef  and  pork  which  some 
large  birds,  like  ravens,  had  picked  up,  and  dropped,  from  the  casks 
which  were  staved  among  the  rocks.  In  a  small  bay  they  dis- 
f:overed  the  long  boat,  and  a  barrel  of  fine  biscuit,  which,  though 
soaked  with  sea  water,  was  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their  store. 
Several  bodies  were  fount!,  and  buried  in  the  sand ;  some  of  the 
seamen's  chests  also,  and  among  thcni  his  own,  drifted  on  shore. 

'  It  contained,'  bays  Campbell,  *  only  one  shirt  ami  my  bible,  which  I 
had  put  into  one  of  ibose  squares  common  in  sailors' chests  for  holding 
case-bottles,  and  in  which  it  wajs  firmly  fixed,  in  consequence  of  having 
swelled  witli  the  water.  I  was  at  great  pains  in  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  1  could  read  any  part  of  it.  It  was  aftei^ 
wards  saved  from  a  second  wreck  j  and  in  my  future  hardships  and 
sufferings,  the  perusal  of  it  formed  my  greatest  consolation.  It  is  still 
in  my  possession,  being  the  only  article  I  bf ought  with  me  when  I  re- 
.turned  to  my  native  country/ 

Well  do  we  remember  that  affecting  passage  where  poor  Knox  first 
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jueeu  witli  an  Eiiglisb  Bible  in  tlie  rnidst  of  \m  affliction  and  deep 
listress,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  deserts  of  Kandjr !    He^  too,  was  a 

iBritibh  seaman  :  and  were  these  two  the  only  instances  on  record 
ill  which  this  first  and  best  of  books  has  afforded  consolation  to  the 
seaman  in  distress,  we  should  say  that  the  reguJation,  which  is  now 
acted  upon,  of  distributing  a  Bible  to  every  mess  on  board  His  ftla- 

jesty's  ships,  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  survivors  employed  themselves  eighteen  days  in  recovering  all 
ihey  could  from  the  wreck ;  when,  for  tlie  first  time,  they  wer^ 
visited  by  a  party  of  natives,  who  !iad  traced  them  from  the  frag- 
ments  of  wreck  along  the  shore  ;   these  people  came  in  ihree  skin- 

"canoes,  each  carrying  one  person ;  one  of  them,  who  was  decorated 
with  a  gold  medal,  t< poke  tlie  Rossian  Janguage,  and,  having  learned 
their  situation,  dispatched  one  of  his  companions  for  assistance  to  a 
village  on  tlie  north  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  the  commandant 
of  Oonalaska.  He  shared  among  them  a  bladder  of  train-oil  itnd 
a  basket  of  berries  preserved  in  seal-oil ;  and  caught  them  some  fish 
vi'iih  his  hooks  and  lines;  he  then  kindled  a  fire  and  broiled  the  fish, 
'which  afforded  ihcni  the  first  comfortable  meal  they  had  enjoyed 
«ince  their  shipwreck  :  the  fi'-e  Mas  kindled  by  laying  a  piece  of 
lioft  wood  upon  tlie  ground  and  taking  anotlier  between  the  teeth ; 
then  putting  a  third  piece  of  harder  quality  between  these  two, 
and  twirling  it  rapidly  round  with  a  thong  of  a  hide,  as  a  drill,  the 
dry  grass  placed  round  it  burst  into  a  flame* 

The  next  day  a  number  of  Indians  came  to  them,  bringing  berriet, 
oiJ-blubber,  and  dried  salmon,  which  they  shared  among  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  with  die  utmost  liberality.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
ilr.  Bander,  the  Russian  commandant  of  Oonalaska,  arrived  with 
twent}'  or  thirty  Indians,  and  took  possession  of  the  ship's  cargo. 
Campbell,  with  some  others,  was  dispatched  in  the  long  boat  to 
Kodiack,  the  chief  Russian  settlement,  distant  from  Snnnack  or 
Halibut  island,  on  which  they  had  been  wrecked,  about  600  miles » 
On  their  ai rival  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Fo,\  islands,  the  governor 
ordered  a  brig,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  to  be  fitted  for  Sunnack, 
and  sent  back  the  long  boat  to  give  Mr.  Bander  notice  of  hi* 
approach.  Imniediately  after  tlieir  departure  bad  weather  came 
on,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  land,  which  they 
reached  in  safety,  but  by  some  mismanagement  let  the  boat  drivt 
on  the  rocks,  where  she  went  to  pieces.  The  nearest  settlement, 
Karlinski,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west;  to  cross  the 
mountains  to  it  was  deemed  impractitable  on  account  of  the  snow, 
and  they  determined  to  creep  along  shore  at  low  water.  In  wading 
over  a  reef,  CampbelFs  boots  filled  %\ith  water;  the  cold  was  in- 
tense, and  the  motion  of  walking  did  not  prevent  it  from  freezing; 
a  point  of  a  hill  running  into  the  sea  was  necessary  to  bt  crossed^ 

in 
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in  attempting  this,  he  fell  down^  and  had  nearly  been  smothered  in 
the  snow.    He  says, 

'  My  feet  by  this  time  were  frozen  never  to  recover ;  and  I  was  so  ill 
able  to  ascend,  that  I  was  frequently  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and  some- 
times driven  a  considerable  way  down  the  hill.  Exhausted  by  these 
fruitless  trials  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  I  became  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  was  left  to  my  fate.  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  snow  in  a 
state  of  despair.  Having  recovered  a  little,!  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  follow  the  track  of  my  companions,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  I  met  them  coming  down  the  hill  which  had  proved  to  be  im* 


The  rising  tide  prevented  their  return;  and  there  was  no  re- 
liource  but  to  pass  the  night  where  they  were;  it  blew  bard  and 
the  night  was  piercingly  cold.  In  re-crossing  the  reef,  where  he 
had  got  wet,  Campbell  proved  so  feeble,  and  his  feet  so  powerless, 
that  a  wave  washed  him  into  deep  water,  and  another  threw  him 
back  on  the  shore.  After  this  it  was  necessary  to  scramble  over  a 
rock  covered  with  ice ;  his  feet  being  useless  he  was  obliged  to  drag 
himself  up  by  his  hands,  in  doing  which  they  were  also  frozen.  On 
gaining  the  top,  as  he  thought,  he  tried  to  lay  hold  of  a  projecting 
part  of  the  rock,  but  his  fingers  refused  to  perform  their  office,  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground;  but,  by  piling  a  few  dtone»,  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  getting  over  it.  In  this  enfeebled  state  it  was  dusk  before 
he  could  reach  the  hut  from  whence  they  had  set  out.  '  I  never 
again,'  he  says, '  walked  on  my  feet ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
recovered  the  use  of  my  hands,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  fingers,* 
The  Russians,  his  companions,  treated  him  with  great  humanity 
cut  off  his  boots,  wrisipped  his  hands  and  feet  in  flannel,  and  laid 
him  on  a  bed  of  dried  grass,  where  he  remained  three  days,  sub- 
sisting on  a  little  rusk  and  blubber.  On  the  4th,  five  canoes 
arrived  and  took  them  to  Karlinski,  a  settlement  consisting  of  » 
few  Russians  and  about  thirty  Indian  families;  here  Campbell 
was  treated  with  great  attention,  conveyed  to  the  cazeme,  and  Isdrf 
tipon  a  bed  of  skins;  'but  as  the  place  afforded  no  medical  assist- 
ance, my  feet  and  hands  (he  says)  began  to  mortify,  and  my  heahli 
ixras  otherwise  so  much  impaired  that  I  was  frequently  in  a  state  of 
delirium.' 

From  this  time,  the  28th  January,  to  the  9th  of  March,  pooF 
Campbell  was  without  the  least  medical  aid,  when  he  was  landed  from 
a  baidarai,  or  skin-canoe,  at  Alexandria,  and  immediately  carried  to 
the  hospital.  The  next  day  the  surgeon  took  off  one  of  his  fingers 
and  the  joint  of  another,  and  told  him  that  to  save  his  life  he  must 
submit  to  lose  both  his  feet.  Accordingly  one  was  amputated  on 
the  15th  March,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  April  following:  they 
were  taken  off  below  tlie  aidde  joint,  and  OBfer  h^ed;  but  by  the 
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recovered, lie  wag  empioyed  to  instruct  i 
cluldren  in  the  English  language,  to  enable  ihem  to  act  as  interpre- 
ters to  the  American  ships  which  freqnentJy  touch  at  these  islands; 
just  at  this  ti»ie  the  Neva  arrived  from  Sitcba,  on  her  way  to  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  Campbell  being   desirous  of  returnhig  to 
Europe,  which,  if  once  there,  he  wats  sure  to  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  doing,  was  avowed  a  passage  in  that  ship.     On  anchor- 
j        ing  in  the  harbour  of  Hanaroora,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of 
I       \^' ahoo,  a  number  of  natives  croivded  roiiod  the  vessel,  and  among 
'        tliem  Tamaahmaah,  the  king,  in  a  double  canoe :  the  captain  received 
hiui  at  the  gangway,  and  shook  hands  with  hlni  when  he  came  upon 
deck;  he  was  dressed  as  an  European,  in  a  blue  coat  and  grey  pan- 
Jtaloons.     In  another  canoe  came   Tamina,    one  of   his  queens, 
whose  notice  was  attracted  and  compassion  exniteil  by  the  ap- 
peararice  of  our  traveller;  she  invited  him  to  live  in  her  house,  and 
I        sent  him  ashore  in  her  own  canoe ;  at  the  ^ame  time  the  captain  re- 
r        commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  by  informing  him  that  he 
could  not  only  make  and  repair  the  sails  of  his  vessels,  but  also 
weave  the  cloth  of  which  they  were  made :  the  king  assured  him  that 
he  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

On  landing  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  occupied  by  tlie  two 
queens:  he  was  invited  to  join  them  at  iheir  meals;  but  ihe  king's 
I  brolJier-io-Jaw,  having  informed  him  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  not 
I  be  allowed  afterwards  to  eat  with  men,  he  declined  the  honour. 
At  the  departure  of  the  Neva  the  king  invited  him  to  take  his  meali 
ill  his  own  eating-house,  and  a  young  American  of  the  name  of 
Moxely  was  to  eat  with  him,  and  act  as  his  interpreter* 

His  first  employment  was  overhauling  the  sails  of  the  king*ii 
vessels,  and  repairing  such  as  were  o»ut  of  order;  he  was  then  de- 
sired to  weave  some  canvass*  To  enable  him  to  do  this  he  asked 
ojie  Boyd,  a  carpenter,  to  make  him  a  loom,  which  he  declined, 
from  an  illiberal  notion  held  by  many  of  tlic  white  people  there, 
*  that  the  natives  should  be  taught  noiliing  that  would  render  them 
indepe4ident  of  strangers.*  Campbell,  however,  contrived  to  patch 
up  a  loom;  the  women  spun  him  thread  from  the  fibres  of  one  of 
the  plants,  which  they  use  for  fishing  lines,  and  he  produced  some 
canvass,  of  which  the  king  was  so  proud  that  he  shewed  it  to  everj 
captain  that  arrived  as  a  specimen  of  the  manufacture  of  his 
country. 

'  In  the  mo(iLh  of  November  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  me  about 
sixty  acres  of  land,  situated  upon  the  \Vymainiot>  or  IVail-water^  an 
fnlet  of  the  sea  abetil  twelve  miles  to  the  wci^t  of  Hanaroora.  I  imme- 
diately removed  thither j  and  it  being  Macakeite  time,  during  which 
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canoes  are  tabbooed,  I  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  W&  passed  by 
foot-paths  winding  through  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  the  whole  of 
which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Every  stream  was  carefully^ 
embanked,  to  supply  water  for  the  Taro  beds.  Where  there  was  no 
water  the  land  was  under  crops  of  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  roads 
and  numerous  houses  are  shaded  by  cocoarnut  trees,  and  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  covered  with  wood  to  a  great  height.  We  halted  two  or 
•three  times,  and  were  treated  by  the  natives  with  the  utmost  hospita- 
•lity.  My  fkrm,  called  Wymannoo,  was  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river^ 
four  or  five  miles  from  i^  mouth.  Fifteen  people  with  their  familie« 
resided  upon  it,  who  cultivated  the  ground  as  my  servants.  There  wert 
three  houses  upon  the  property,  but  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  )iv« 
"Vith  one  of  my  neighbours,  and  get  what  I  wanted  from  my  own  land. 
This  person's  name  was  William  Stevenson,  a  native  of  Borrowstouness. 
He  had  been  a  convict  and  escaped  from  New  South  Wales;  but  was» 
notwithstanding,  an  industrious  man,  and  conducted  himself,  in  general, 
with  great  propriety.  He  had  married  a  native,  and  had  a  family  of 
several  children.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  the  island  the 
mode  of  distilling  a  spirit  from  the  ^ee-root,  of  which,  however,  he  be- 
came so  fond,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  his  still.'— 
pp.  145, 146. 

A  South  Sea  whaler,  bound  for  England,  put  into  the  bay  shortly 
after;  and  the  wish  to  see  his  native  country  became  so  strong  with 
our  author,  and  the  state  of  his  feet,  which  had  never  healed,  ga?e 
him  such  uneasiness,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  now 
offered.  On  asking  the  king's  permission,  he  inquired  if  be  had  any 
cause  of  complaint;  he  told  him  he  had  none,  mat  he  wai^  sensible 
of  his  kindness,  and  that  he  was  much  better  there  than  be  could 
hope  to  be  elsewhere,  but  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  his  friends 
once  more.  The  king  said,  *  If  his  belly  told  him  to  go  he  would 
do  it;  and  that  if  mine  told  me  so  I  was  at  liberty.' 

*  He  then  desired  me  to  give  his  compliments  to  King  George.  I 
told  him  that,  though  born  in  his  dominions,  I  had  never  seen  King 
George ;  and  that  even  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  there  were  thou» 
lands  who  had  never  seen  him.  He  expressed  much  surprize  at  this, 
and  asked  if  he  did  not  go  about  amongst  his  people,  to  learn  their 
Wants,  as  he  did ;  1  answered  that  he  did  not  do  it  himself;  but  that  he 
had  men  who  did  it  for  him.  Tamaahmaah  shook  his  head  at  this,  and 
•said  that  other  people  would  never  do  it  so  well  as  he  could  himsdf.'^ — 
jp.  14S. 

.  Campbell  left  the  island,  on  which  he  bad  resided  thirteen  months, 
in  Ms^rcb,  1810,  with  the  deepest  regret.  While  there,  he  says, 
*  I  had  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  friendship  from  all 
ranks — from  my  much  honoured  master  the  king,  down  to  the 
lowest  native.*  Thejr  doubled  Cape  Horn,  in  May,  without  the 
soildlest  difficulty,  as  incjleed'  all  now  do  in  the  frailest  barks,  widi 
the  tt^pUon  qt  Dtavidl  Porter^  ]i)sq.  latf  conia^iujtsr  of  die  Ameri^ 
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can  fri^te  Essex,  Towards  tbe  end  of  the  same  month  thej 
Entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro^  where  our  traveller,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  mortification  in  bis  legs^got  admitled  into  the  Portu- 
gueze  hospital  De  la  Meserkordia.  Here  he  remained  six  weeks, 
aud  was  discharged  un cured*  Mr.  Hill,  ihe  American  Consul, 
gave  him  a  jar  of  essence  of  spruce,  which  he  brewed,  and,  with 
©ther  irirting  articles,  sold  to  ship^^  in  the  harbour:  in  this  manner 
he  saved  as  mticli  money  as  enabled  him  to  open  a  boarding-house 
for  sailors.  This,  however,  not  succeeding,  he  set  up  a  hulcher's 
stall,  and  supplied  tlie  ships  with  freah  meat;  a  concern  which  pro- 
mised better,  when  his  hou^  was  broken  into,,  his  whole  property 
in  money  and  clothes  stolen,  and  he  again  reduced  to  poverty.    By 

'the  friendly  aid,  however,  of  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  of  the 
name  of  Lawrie,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  busines^H;  but  his 
health  failing,  and  the  sores  of  his  legs  reuuiining  unhealed,  he  de- 
termined ko  return  home ;  and,  with  this  view,  left  Rio  de  J  aneiro, 
after  a  stay  of  twenty-two  months,  in  the  brig  Hazard,  Captain 
Anderson,  and  arrived  in  the  Clyde  on  the  21st  April,  1812,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  years.  In  Edinburgh  the  father  of  Mr. 
'JLawrie  presented  him  with  a  barrel  organ,  and  lie  contrived  to  earn 
a  miserable  pittance  by  crawling  about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and 
Xeith,  grinding  music,  and  selling  a  metrical  history  of  his  adven- 
tures. In  process  of  time  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
found  the  sedentary  employment  of  amusing  the  passengers  of  the 
Clyde  steam-boat  more  suitable  to  his  lamentable  state,  where,  a^ 
before  narrated,  he  was  fortunately  observed  by  the  humane  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

We  have  been  thus  prolix  in  detailing  the  adventures  and  suffer- 
ings of  this  poor  saih:jr  from  a  double  motive;  iirst,  to  endeavour 
to  raise  an  interest  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  man,  who  is  not 
only  sensible  of,  but  truly  penitent  for  his  offence  of  desertion  from 
liis  Majesty's  service,  and  breach  of  engagement  with  his  employers; 
'  nd  secondly,  to  hold  up,  as  an  example*  to  our  brave,  but  too 

^frequently  thoughtless    tars,  the  hardships   to  which  they  expose 

•  themselves,  by  yielding  to  the  fallacious  offers  made  to  induce  them 
to  break  their  engagements,  and  following  the  wild  and  irregular 

^icfaeaies  of  the  unprincipled  masters  of  American  vessels,  who 
seem  to  feel  a  malignant  pleasure  in  seizing  every  opportunity  first 
|o  ill-treat  and  then  to  defraud  British  seamen. 

Campbell's  book,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  narra- 
tive of  his  personal  sufferings  and  adventures;  there  is  much  curi- 


*  Could  esamplc  teach,  Campbell  will  not  liave  lived  in  irnin.     llij  good  cond Del 

I  board  ihrThamei  Ijail  ulroHdy  procured  fiioi  the  ^Ityation  of  .sail-niai«ter*s  msCe^  and 

«.4bere  can  be  i»o  dombt,  ihal  H  he  Inid  not  de&Erted,  Iw  would  iiiow  he  in  a  slate  of  per- 
.inancnt  ease  and  coiutbrt*  iiiaiiead  ef  bila^  cvudymucd  to  bopel^s  ^eari  of  luffbring 
*atid  diitrsu. 
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ous  information  respectiag  that  particular  island  of  the  Sandwich 
group,  called  Wahoo,  on  which  he  resided^  and  more  especially 
concerning  the  king/ramaahmaah.— This  person,  though  endowed 
by  nature  with  more  feeling,  more  energy,  and  more  steadiness  of 
conduct,  than  savages  in  general  possess,  has  not  made  that  progress 
ill  civili2ation  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  ranked,  as  Mr.  Smith 
is  inclined  to  rank  him,  among  *  tliose  remarkable  characters,  who> 
like  Alfred  or  Peter  the  Great,  seem  destined  to  hasten  the  progress 
of  civilization/     He  certainly  bears  a  stronger  resemblance,  on  a 
ymall  scale,  to  Peter  than  to  Alfred, — but  the  *  parallel,'  after  all,  is 
not  much  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch ;  for  he  has  done  little  if  any 
thing,  that  we  can  find,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  has  indeed  kept  them  in  better  order,  especially  in  their  con- 
duct towards  strangers ;  and  thus  prevented  the  recurrence  of  those 
horrid  murders  which,  till  his  reign,  were  so  frequent  as  almost  to 
deter  navigators  from  communicating  with  those  islands ;  but  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  practice  has  been  discontinued  more 
from  personal  fear,  than  from  any  new  feeling  or  principle  of 
justice  or  humanity  which  he  has  awakened  in  their  minds.     Indeed 
we  consider  it  as  utterly  vain  to  expect  much  moral  improvement  in 
any  state  of  society,  so  long  as  the  female  part  of  it  shall  continue  to 
be  despised  and  degraded  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  women 
of  the  Sandwich  islands  have  gained  a  single  step  in  the  estimation 
of  the  men  or  lost  any  part  of  their  grossness  of  behaviour,  since 
,  they  were  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook.     We  find  no  abatement  of 
that  '  offensively  conspicuous  wantonness'  which  Captain  Van- 
couver so  feelingly  deplores,  and  to  which,  he  says,  *  in  tlte  whole 
.  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  visited  by  him,  no  indecency  on  the  part 
of  the  women  was  to  be  compared.     While  Campbell  was  on  the 
island  of  Wahoo,  the  king's  brother  died,  on  which  occasion,  a» 
part  of  the  general  mourning,  a  public  prostitution  of  the  women 
took  place.     On  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  harbour  remonstrattng 
with  the  king  on  such  disgraceful  scenes,  he  observed,  that  such 
^as  their  custom  and  that  he  could  not  prevent  it. 

No  great  hopes  of  advancement  in  civilization  are  to  be  expected, 
while  society  remains  in  this  state.  The  earliest  and  perhaps  the 
deepest  impressions  are  made  on  a  child's  mind  while  under  tbo^ 
immediate  protection  of  its  mother ;  and  the  mother  of  a  Sandwich 
islander  is  in  no  condition  to  communicate  one  amiable  or  virtuous 
feeling  to  her  offspring.  We  are  told  by  Campbell,  that  the  favourite 
queen,  Tamina,  generally  availed  herself  of  her  husband's  perform- 
ing his  religious  duties  in  the  Moral,  to  get  drunk,  and  that  twa 
Aleutian  women,  who  had  been  left  on  the  island,  were  her  chosen 
companions  on  these  occasions.  The  women,  however,  are  not 
doomed  to  that  degree  of  drudgery  which  it  is  their  lot  to  undergo 
in  most  savage  states :  they  are  fond  of  finery  like  most  of  the  sexji 
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fond  of  singing,  dancing  and  amusement;  and  if  less  agreeable 
and  insinuating  than  the  Otaheitans,  by  no  means  yield  to  them  in 
personal  charmj^ ;  iheir  features  are  equally  good,  tliejr  skin,  though 
somewhat  darker,  is  clean,  clear  and  healthy,  and  their  shape  is 
superior — they  are  good  humoured,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  not  very 
brilliant. 

An  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  James  Beat  tie,  a  quondam  hero 
of  the  sock  and  buskin,  but  now  his  Majesty's  block-maker,  fitted 
up  a  theatre,  and  got  up  Oscar  and  Malvina,  which,  Campbell  ob- 
serves,  was  originally  a  panloinime,  but  Beattie  *  had  words  written 
for  it/  The  part  of  Malvina  was  performed  by  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Davies,  another  Englishman.  As  her  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  extended  not  beyond  ihe  affirmative  and  negative  mono 
sylhibles,  her  speeches  ^^  ere  con  lined  to  yes  and  ho  ;  but  she  acted 
her  part  to  admiration  and  gained  great  applause.  The  audience, 
he  says,  did  not  seem  to  understand  tlie  play  well ;  but  were  highlj 
delighted  willi  llie  after-piece,  which  represcTUed  a  naval  engage- 
mcut^the  scene  was  a  forest,  which  unluckily  caught  fire  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  and  nearly  consumed  the  theatre. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  while  people  dwelling  among 
sm  and  who  at  one  time  amounted,  by  Campbetl^s  account,  to 
early  sixty,  should  not  be  of  a  better  description :  ten  or  twelve 
^  them  were  convicts  from  New  South  Wales,  rescued  from  the  pu- 
'nishmeiU  due  to  their  crimes  by  the  American  traders,  out  of  mere 
wantonness  ;  others  were  Ei^glish,  who  complained  of  having  beei^ 
lauded  and  left  there  by  the  same  people,  in  order  to  defraud  them 
of  their  wages;  and  the  remainder  Americans  left  behind  by  acci* 
dent,  or  design.  Some  of  Uiem,  Campbell  says,  were  sober  and 
justrious,  but  the  greater  pari  idle  and  dissolute,  getting  drunk 
irbeiiever  an  opportunity  offered.  A  convict  from  New  South  Wales^ 
,  before  observed,  first  introduced  distillation  into  the  islands,  and 
ill  consequences  both  to  the  natives, and  the  whites  are  incal- 
iilable ;  and  yet  if,  as  Campbell  says,  ava  or  kava  is  giving  way 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  pernicious  as  aie  the  effects  of  the  latter, 
bey  are  by  no  means  so  destructive  to  the  health  as  the  former. 
liijs  liquor,  the  juice  of  a  root  of  the  pepper  tribe  (piper  metht/s- 
^cumjy  chewed  and  spit  into  a  krge  bowl,  and  then  diluted  witli 
rater,  was  the  exclusive  beverage  of  the  king  and  the  chiefs.  Its 
Ekueful  effects  were  must  apparent- — the  bodies  of  tliose  who&wal- 
Dwed  it  being  covered  witli  a  white  scurf,  their  eyes  red  and  in* 
imed,  their  limbs  emaciated,  and  their  whole  frame  trembling  and 
paralytic.  Almost  every  chief  has  now  his  still,  which  consists  of 
111  iron  pot  surmounted  by  a  number  of  calabashes,  widi  the  bot- 
»oiji  sawn  ofl'  and  the  joints  luted.     The  plaut  employed,   die 
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root  of  which  varies  from  the  size  of  a  carrot  to  that  of  a  man's 
thigh,  Campbell  calls  the  Tee-root,  perhaps  the  r/r^w  ma cror A 220 w. 
Hy  remaining  in  a  clo^e  pit  covered  with  water  tweiit}-fgiir  hourn, 
il  becomes  as  sweet  as  molasses;  it  is  then  bruised  and  left  to  fer- 
ment for  five  or  six  days,  when  it  is  ready  fordistilktion,  and  yieldi 
a  kind  of  rmn. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  savages  more  supersiuious  than  the 
enlightened  part  of  mankind;  but  that  singular  practice  by  which 
the  priests,  under  die  name  of  tabboo,  have  contrived  to  render  sacred 
and  hivioiable  whatever  they  chuae  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use, 
seems  peculiar  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific .     It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  means  ever  devised  to  rob  a  people  of  their  prn- 
perty,  witli  their  own  approbation.     When  their  houses  are  tab- 
booed,  they  dare  not  enter  tl»em  ;  when  their  tarro  or  their  hogi 
are  tabbooed,  they  surrender  them  without  a  murmur :  hut  in  re- 
turn, they  think  themselvey  fully  at  liberty  to  appropriate  to  tlieni- 
selves  whatever  is  7ioi  tabbooed.     Captaiu  Blaek,  of  tlie  Raccoon, 
suffered  hundreds  of  them  to  go  into  his  cabin  after  he  had  declared  it 
to  be  placed  under  tabboo,  and  not  an  article  was  touched;  with- 
out this  precaution,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  an   article 
would  have  been  left.     To  break  tabboo  is  a  capital  crime;  and 
the  only  legal  execution  seen  by  Campbell,  during  his  stay  among 
them^  was  tliat  of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  Morai 
by  getting  drunk  and  quitting  it  during  tabboo  lime.     He  was  car- 
'Ticd  back  to  the  Morai,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out:  after  he  had 
remained  in  this  state  two  days,  he  was  strangled,  and  his  body 
exposed  before  the  image  of  Etooah,  their  principal  deity,  who, 
they  believe,  created  the  world,  and  afterwards  destroyed  it  by  an 
iiiundation  that  covered  the  whole  eaith  except  Mown  a  Hua,  on 
the  lop  of  which  one  single  pair  saved  themselves,  who  were  tire 
parent.H  of  the  present  race.     Campbell  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
human  sacrifices,  (except  on  going  to  war^)  but  very  fretjuenlly 
offerings  of  hogs  were  made   to  the  idols  in  the  Alorai,  in  which 
the  priests  and  the  chiefs,  after  certain  ceremonies,  sat  down  and 
feasted. 

The  people^  it  would  seem,  are  chiefly  kept  in  order  by  the  in- 
fluence of  superstition.  If  a  robbery  has  been  committed,  ihe 
aggrieved  party  has  only  to  apply  to  a  priest,  presenting  hiui  with 
a  pig,  and  the  criminal  is  almost  certain  of  being  detected.  The 
priest  sets  about  performing  a  long  ridiculous  ceremony,  during 
M'hicli  the  thief  generally  makes  his  appearance,  restores  the  pro- 
perty or  its  equivalent,  and  adds  a  handsome  present,  by  way  of 
penalty  or  expiation,  to  the  priest.  If,  however,  the  unfortunate 
man  should  not  ap[>ear  duriui^  the  ceremony,  his  hiu  u  inevitable  ^ 
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public  proclamation  is  made  through  the  island  that  the  guilty  per- 
son has  been  prin/ed  to  death ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  supersti- 
tion thai  I  he  culprit  pines  away  and  is  soon  discovered. 

It  is  nuich  to  be  regretted  that  a  people,  for  whom  nature  has 
done  so  much,  should  have  done  so  little  fur  themselves.  By  all 
accounts  they  are  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  shape;  and  if 
Tamaahtnaah  wnnld  take  as  much  pains  to  break  the  fetters  of  su-* 
peistition,  as  he  has  done  to  increase  his  naval  force,  which  is  per- 
fectly useless — to  set  the  example  in  his  own  person^  of  treating 
the  female  part  of  society  with  more  respect,  and  to  convince  his 
subjects  of  the  immoral  and  disgusting  practice  of  encouraging  the 
prostitution  of  their  women  to  strangers — he  would  then  deserv^c 
the  praise  which  we  think  has  rather  prematurely  been  given  to  him* 
For  the  regular  habits  of  his  life  and  his  abstemiousness  we  are 
ready  to  allow  him  all  due  credit;  but  we  see  no  merit  in  monopo* 
lizing  the  trade  of  the  island,  in  hoardhig  up  dollars^  or  io  taking 
them  by  force  from  his  subjects.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
he  was  horn  among  savages,  and  has  had  few  opportunities  of  gaining 
instruction.  The  white  people  about  him  are  of  a  description 
not  well  calculated  to  improve  his  morals  or  enlighten  his  under- 
slanrting— beside.^,  they  have  all  that  n^ean  and  selfish  cunning  in* 
separable  from  their  condition.  When  Campbell  made  his  loom, 
Davis  advised  him  not  to  let  any  of  the  natives  see  him,  becaus^j 
*  if  they  could  weave  cloth  and  supply  themselves,  ships  would  have 
fio  encouragement  to  call  at  the  islands/  He  also  advised  him  not 
in  teach  a  brother  of  the  queen,  who  very  much  wished  it,  to  read^ 
observing,  *  they  will  soon  know  more  than  ourselves/ 

Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  attach  value  to  the  missiotiarj 
Inbours,  in  general,  for  their  progress  in  converting  savages  to  tht^ 
Christian  religion,  and  least  of  all  to  those  of  the  Evangelical  or 
Methodist  missionaries, — whose  ignorance  and  absurd  conduct  and 
conversation  make  them,  in  fact,  a  laughing-stock  even  to  the 
savages — we  are  fully  persuaded  tliat  a  sober-minded  sensible  clergy* 
man  of  the  Established  Chuich,  accompanied  by  his  family,  would 
be  of  infinite  service  to  those  interesting  islanders — for  so  they  are 
with  all  their  vices :  and  we  really  cannot  discover  m  hy  the  church 
i){  England  should  refrain  from  sending  out  its  missioTraries  for  the 
propagation  of  tlte  Gospel,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  looking 
on  the  feeble  and,  we  fear,  useless  attempt  to  spread  Christianity  by 
a  mere  distribution  of  the  Bible.  Surely  there  might  be  found  a 
few  among  the  nnniy  hundred  clergymen,  of  whose  distresses  we  so 
frequently  hear,  who,  independent  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  most  reitdy  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  into  a  countr}\  which  Providence  baa 
tflessed  with  one  of  the  finest  climates  under  the  «un,  and  with  a 
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fertile  soil,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  Till  something  of  this  kind  be  done,  the  Sandwich  islanders 
will,  we  suspect,  advance  but  little  in  the  arts  and  virtues  of  civili- 
zation :  it  may  be  feared  indeed  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will 
relapse,  on  the  death  of  their  present  sovereign,  into  their  former 
state  of  intestine  warfare  and  massacre. 

If  Christianity  had  no  other  advantage  tlian  that  of  placing 
women  on  a  level  with  the  other  sex,  the  dissemination  of  it  is 
well  worth  our  best  exertions.  That  aloue, '  makes  man  mild  and 
sociable  to  man;'  Among  those  extensive  and  populous  nations  of 
the  East^  deprived  of  the  light  of  its  benevolent  maxims,  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  kindliness  of  nature,  any  sympathy  or  fellpw  feel- 
ibg  for  the  sufferings  of  others^  we  find  only  masses  of  insulated 
beings,  unconnected  by  any  social  tie^  and  actuated  by  motives  ^ 
purely  seliish.  The  Chinese,  who  vaunt,  themselves  as  the  most 
wise  and  virtuous  of  mankind,  and  whose  government  and  institu- 
tions are  founded  on  maxims  of  filial  piety  and  brotherly  love,  are 
totally  destitute  of  all  social  feeling;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  world.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  only  can  restore  women  to  their  true 
place  in  society,  of  which  all  other  religions  and  superstitions  faav^ 
so  unjustly  and  inhumanly  deprived  them.  We  have  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  good  effects  which  even  die  faintest  glimmering 
of  the  Gospel  truths  produce,  in  the  interesting  case  of  good  old 
Adams,  and  his  innocent  and  amiable  young  savages  on  Pitcaim's 
Island;  among  them  we  find  no  murders,  no  pilfering,  no  quarrel- 
ling, except  now  and  then  some  trifling  ^  quarrels  of  the  mouth/ 
which  are  immediately  adjusted  by  a  reference  to  the  patriarch ; 
with  them  their  daily  prayer  of  ^  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  vifs 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,'  is  not  an  empty  jargou  of 
words ;  as  they  pray,  so  they  act.* 

The  whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  consists  of  five  prin- 
cipal and  three  small  ones ;  of  these,  Owyhee  contains  about  6000 

*  We  have  repeatedljp  been  asked  whether  any  thing  has  been  done  for  this  infant 
society  ?  The  answer  rests  not  with  us : — but  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  deKcacy  of  interfering  we  cannot  help  repeating  that  the  want  of  a  few  simple  iite» 
Ills  for  husbandry  and  household  use  under  which  they  laboured^  niight  be  supplied,  ia 
such  a -manner,  as  not.  to  disturb  their  present  state  of  innocence.  Their  comforts  too 
might  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  such  domestic  animals,  fruits,  grain  and 
cuunary  vegetables  as  would  alford  them  a  palatable  food ;  and  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cot* 
ton,  for  their  clothing.  To  preserve  the  happiness  of  this  little  society,  and  to  guard 
them  against  intruders,  we  are  not  sure  that  tlie  sending  among  them  a  Moravian  mis* 
nonary  with  bis  wife  would  not  be  the  most  effectual  means ;  the  instruction  and 
example  of  a  good  man  might  tend  much  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  their  happy 
state,  and  one  of  this  description  would  unquestionably  be  the  most  useful  kind  of 
pastor  that  could  be  given  to  them.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not  done,  we  greatly 
ranr  that  the  loss  of  Adams,  who  in  the  common  course  of  humanity  cannot  survive  many 
years,  may  be  fatal  to  tkeir  innocence*  and  conicqiieBtly  to  ththr  h&ppincH.  « 
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M|utirc  miles;  Mowee, ^i(K);  M<ii«)Lih,  IiJOO:  \Vt>;ii)o«»,  1800;  Atooi, 
J(XX);    inakiugj  wiili  ilit- yriiiill  isfuuJs,  Jitmut  l(J,Ut>0  srjuare  miles; 
possessiui^,  ace^ordiij;^  lt^   a  cijl<:ulurioii   v(  Ctiptniii    Kiiijiir^  made 
however  from  iiisutHcieiit  *bUi,  »  f)c»|Hilaliim  nf  4()n,fJiJ0  smils,  of 
uliich  Owyiice  contains   iihoul   150,000.     I'lum  tlnjir  position  iu 
liitj  mitUt  uf  iLe  iiurihorti  FaLilir,  ihi^y  luuv  tmly  be  termed,  (uhat, 
iRdeed,  lliu  *^ditur  of  MarcfiuiKi's    vuyntije  has  cuHed  lliem,)  tlie 
Grand  Caravanserai  for  all  VLJssela'  wfiicli  tniverse  that  sen,  between 
the  ports  of  Asia  and  America,  to  llie  nortbvvjird  of  tlie  Equator; 
and  it  b  this  whicb  will  one  duy  muke  tbeni  a  bone  of  coiiteiitioii 
among  the  great  mantinje  and  cominercial  powers.     To  us  the? 
beloi^g  of  ri«;ljt  by  a  double  title,  a  voluntary  and  Siilemn  cession 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  from  llie  sovereign,  by  and  with  ihc 
consent  of  all  the  chiefs  and  priests  coiivtikcd  for  ifie  occasion  ;  and 
by  priority  of  discovery;   the  latter  of  which,  however,  we  hold  to 
be  n  very  slender  title  to  aiilhorize   the  slrontr  to  dispossess  the 
weak.     Slender  a^  it  is,  however,  M .  Fleurieu  has  tlionght  fit,  in  hts 
diiUand  ponderous  narrative  of -Marchaud'svuyagCj  to  dispnle  it,  ynd, 
out  of  pure  hatred  to  England^  to  assign  the  credit  of  the  tirst  disco- 
very to  Mendana,  because  tliis  able  navigator,  oiihis  relorn  voyage  in 
1j(>B,  passed  nt  no  great  distance  fiom  Owyhee;  and  because  he 
finds  tl*e  island  of  Mesa  bid  down  iu  the  IDtb  parallel  oa  the  ob- 
acure  and  nnanthenticated  chart  of  (iuliou  de  Manille. 

The  English  however,  with  all  their  claim  to  the  legitimate  pos- 
session of  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  the  k  ast  hkcly  to  profit  by 
tbetiK  Campbell  says,  but  we  think  he  is  mistaken,  that  prepara- 
tions were  uuuie  by  the  Russians  at  Kodiak,  to  form  a  settlement 
on  them;  that  the  Neva  liad  a  house  in  frame  on  board  for 
lliat  purpose;  and  that  iulimatioii  was  given  to  this  effect  in 
order  lo  raise  volnnteers,  but  that  none  entered.  Again,  be  says, 
on  sailing  along  the  shore  of  Owyhee,  uue  Joseph  Wynn,  who 
called  himself  an  American,  but  whose  real  tranie  was  Angus  Mac- 
callnm,  a  Scotchu^au.came  oft'in  a  cauoe,  lo  whom  he  told  the  cir- 
cimistauce;  but  that  on  ibis  reaching  the  Russiyn  captain's  ears,  he 
received  from  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  was  ordered  to  say  m* 
more  on  the  subject  in  future.  As  the  Russians  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  Aleutian  islands  of  the  most  valuable  furs,  and  are  spreading: 
themselves  down  die  north-%vcst  coast  of  America  as  far  as  Nootka, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  dial  the  possession  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  would  ultimately  prove  a  most  valuable  acf[tusition  to  them  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  lliey  brmed  any  part  of  the  object  of 
Captain  Krusensteni's  expedition,  or  that  the  lime  is  yet  arrived  to 
make  a  forcible  possession  of  them  either  necessary  or  politic* 

The  Americans  are  the  people  who  liave  hitherto  derived  the 
{re^t^it  benefit  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  we  may  add  the 
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least  deserving  of  it.  These  adventurers  set  out  on  the  voyage- 
with  a  few  trinkets  of  very  little  value ;  in  the  southern  Pacific- 
they  pick  up  some  seal  skins,  and  perhaps  a  few  butts  of  oil ;  at 
the  Gallipagos  they  lay  in  turtle  of  which  they  preserve  the  shells ; 
at  Valparaiso  they  raise  a  few  dollars  in  exchange  for  European 
articles ;  at  Nootka  and  other  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  they 
traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs  which,  when  winter  comnnences,  they 
carry  to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  dry  and  preserve  from  vermin ;  here 
they  leave  their  own  people  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in  the  spring 
embark  in  lieu  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  assist  in  navigating 
to  die  north-west  coast  in  search  of  more  skins.  The  remainder  of 
the  cargo  is  then  made  up  of  sandal,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
tvoods  of  Atooi  and  Owyhee,  of  tortoise  shell,  shark  fins,  and  pearls 
of  an  inferior  kind,  all  of  which  are  acceptable  in  the  China  mar« 
ket,  and  with  these  and  their  dollars  they  purchase  cargoes  of  tea, 
ftilks  and  nankeens,  and  thus  complete  their  voyage  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  It  seems,  however,  that  with  all  this  intercourse, 
they  have  gained  but  little  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  Tamaafa- 
inaah,  and  his  chieftains;  for  when  His  Majesty's  ship  the 
Baccoon  made  the  island  in  the  year  1813,  under  American  colours* 
the  king  would  not  trust  himself  on  board  till  he  had  ascertained 
what  she  was,  when  he  immediately  set  oiF  with  his  three  wives ; 
«nd  declared  to  the  captain,  as  he  did  a  month  afterwards  to  the 
captain  of  the  Cherub,  that  he  and  his  people  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  lamented  very  much  that  the  Americans 
"were  die  only  people  who  came  to  trade  with  them,  as  from  con- 
stant communication  his  subjects  were  apt  to  consider  them  as 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  tricks  which  they  played  them — such 
^es  selling  them  muskets  and  pistols  that  burst  at  the  first  firing, 
^mixing  charcoal  in  the  gunpowder,  &c.  The  king  added  that  one 
of  these  American  traders  had  defrauded  him  of  15,000  dollars, 
which  he  owed  him  for  sandal  wood. 

We  are  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  we  should  altogether  lose 
sight  of  these  islands.  They  completely  command  the  navigation  of 
the  northern  Pacific,  and  all  ships  passing  from  India  or  China, 
to  the  western  coast  of  America,  or  the  contrary,  must  be  at  die 
imercy  of  the  cruizers  from  the  Sandwich  islands.  They  haviet 
excellent  hogs ;  yams  of  the  finest  kind ;  bread-fruit,  plantains  and 
Qocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  plenty;  sweet  potatoes  of  the  best  kind, 
imd  tarroo  root  (arum  esculentum)  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
staple  of  the  islands,  affording  an  excellent  farinaceous  food.  The 
Qhenib  and  Raccoon,  two  sloops  of  war,  with  each  a  complemeilt 
Qf  120  men,  were  completely  furnished  at  a  moment's  notice,  with 
%  three  week's  supply  of  fresh  provisions ;  for  which  the  king  would 
Mceive  no  payment^  but  hoped  (be  sai(})  that  his  master  George  Hi. 

would 
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would  sciid  him  a  smRll  vessel  to  sail  about  in,  and  colltct  his 
revemie:^  from  ihc  several  iialancli* :  such  a  vessel,  we  understand,  hai 
been  directed  to  be  sent  from  New  South  Wales,  This  circum- 
stance iiinkes  us  dou!jt  tlic  accounts  received  of  the  vast  iucrease 
of  hU  naval  power,  wliitli  in  fact  consists  of  forty  or  lifty  small 
filoops,  schooners,  and  decked  boats,  few  of  them  exceeding  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  all  laid  up  in  a  slate  of  useless  inactivity  ;  in 
which  ihey  will  probably  be  suffered  to  remain  till  the  dry-rot 
consumes  them. 


Art.  V,     Shahpfare's   Uhmelf  Jgain !    or  the   Liingimge  of 
the  Poet  {mefh'd;  i^cirig  a  full  atid  dhpamomUe  Eiameu  of  the 
Iteadiifgs  ami  luterprclatiom  of  the  several  Edifors,   Compmed 
m  a  Series  of  ^^otes,  Sixteen  Htmdred  hi  Nftmbt'r,  illttsirative 
of  the  most  difficult  Ptma^m  in  hia  Plaj/s—fo  the  vaiiom  edi- 
tions of  tc Inch  i he  present  f  olnmesform  a  compleie  and  necessary 
Supplement.     By   Andrew  Beck^t.     2   vols.    8vo.     pp.  730. 
1816. 
TF  the  dead  could  be  supposed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  integrity 
^  of  their  literary  reputaliouj  with  what  complacency  might  we  not 
imagine  our  great  poet  to  contemplate  the  labours  of  the  present 
writer !     Two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  his  deiith — the 
minci  almost  sinks  under  the  retlection  that  he  has  been  all  that 
v\hile  exhibited  to  us  so  *  trausmographied*  by  the  joint  ignorance 
and  malice  of  printers,  critics,  &€.  as  to  be  wholly  unlike  himself. 
\l{\t—post  nnbilii,  Plnchm!    Mr*  x\ndrew  Beckct  has  at  length 
risen  upon  the  world,  and  Shakspeare  is  about  to  shine  forth  in 
genuine  and  unclouded  glory  ! 

What  we  have  at  present  is  a  mere  scantling  of  the  great  work 

'  prociuctH — mlami  ej  lep*)?  oAiyi^  Ki^a^  — sixteen  hundred  *  resto- 

ations,'  and  no  more  !     11  ut  if  these  shall  be  favourably  received, 

complete  edition  of  die  poet  will  speedily  follow.    Mr,  Becket 

Raf*  taken  him  to  develop;  and  it  is  truly  snr]>rizing  to  behold  how 

eautiful  he  comes  forth  as  the  editor  proceeds  in  unrolling  those 

inseemly  and  unnatural  rags  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  so  dis- 

y i^cefid  ly  w  ra  p ped : 

Tandem  aperit  vuhum,  et  tec  tori  a  prima  reponit,^ 
Incipit  agnosci  !— 
Mr.  Becket  has  favoured  uh,  iri  the  Preface,  with  a  comparative 
stimate  of  the  merits  of  his  predecessors.     lie  doeat  not,  as  may 
osily  be  conjectured,  rate  any  of  tliem  VC17  highly  ;  but  he  places 
fWarburton  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  Stcevens  at  the  bottom : 
bis,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected.     *  Warburton,'  he  says,  '  is  the 
kei/j  aod   Steevens    the  worst   of  Sbakspeare'v    commentators ;' 
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(p.  xvii.)  and  he  ascribes  it  solely  to  his  forbearance  that  the  latter 
is  not  absolutely  crushed:  it  not  being  in  his  nature^  as  he  magna- 
nimously insinuates,  *  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel !'  Dr, 
Johnson  is  shoved  aside  with  very  little  ceremony ;  Mr.  Malone 
fares  somewhat  better  ;  and  the  rest  are  dismissed  with  the  gentle 
valediction  of  Pandarus  to  the  Trojans — *  asses,  fools,  dolts  !  chafif 
and  bran !  porridge  after  meat !'  With  respect  to  our  author  him- 
self, it  is  but  simple  justice  to  declare,  that  he  comes  to  the  great 
work  of  *  restoring  Shakspeare' — not  only  with  more  negative  ad- 
vantages than  the  unfortunate  tribe  of  critics  so  cavalierly  dis- 
missed, but  than  all  who  have  aspired  to  illumine  tlie  page  of  a 
defunct  writer  since  the  days  of  Aristarchus.  As  far  as  we  are  en- 
abled to  judge,  Mr.  Becket  never  examined  an  old  play  in  his  life: 
— he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  writer, 
or  any  subject,  or  any  language  that  ever  occupied  the  attention  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  he  possesses  a  mind  as  innocent  of  all 
requisite  information  as  if  he  had  dropped,  with  the  last  thunder- 
stone,  from  the  moon. 

*  Addison  has  well  observed,  that  "  in  works  of  criticism  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  logical  headJ  "  (p.  v.)  In 
this  position,  Mr.  Becket  cheerfully  agrees  with  him;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  without  the  internal  conviction  of 
enjoying  that  indispensable  advantage,  he  would  not  have  favoured 
the  public  with  those  matchless  ^  restorations ;'  a  few  specimens  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  them.  Where  all  are  alike 
admirable,  there  is  no  call  for  selection  ;  we  shall  therefore  open 
the  volumes  at  random,  and  trust  to  fortune. 

"  Hamlet.     For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  ?" 
*This  reading/  Mr.  Becket  says,  *  he  cannot  admit ;'  and  he  says  well : 
since  it  appears  that  Shakspeare  wrote — 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  scores  of  weapon*d  time  ?" 
'  using  scores  in  the  sense  of  stripes.*  '  Formerly,'  i.  e.  when  Mr.  Becket 
was  in  his  sallad  days,  he  augured,  he  says,  that  the  true  reading  was — 

*  the  scores  of  whip-hand  time.' 

•  Time  having  always  the  whip-hand,  the  advantage;'  but  he  now  reverts, 
to  the  other  emendation;  '  though/  as  he  modestly  hints,  '  the  epithet 
whip-hand*  (which  he  still  regards  with  parental  fondness)  *  will  perhaps 
be  thought  to  have  much  of  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.' — vol.  i.  p.  43. 

"  Horatio, While  they,  distill'd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him  !" 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  find  no  great  difficulty  here :  the' 
words  seemed,  to  us,  at  least,  to  express  the  usual  effect  of  inor- 
dinate terror — but  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  mistake.  '  The 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood.'    How  should  it,  when  botii  tfae^ 

pointiog 
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poiiuing  and  the  language  are  corrupt?   Rend,  as  Shakiipeare  gave 
it — 

>      -  *  Will  If  iht^y  htitill'd 

Almost  to  gr/ir  uiili  ihe  act.     Of  fear 

Stand  (lumlj/  &c, — '  that  is,  petrific^d'  (or  rallier  icefied)  p.  13. 
"  Lear,  And  my  poor  fool  is  lumgM!" 
With  diese  honi«^ly  words,  wliicl*  bur«t  from  the  poor  okl  king 
4in  reverting  to  the  fyte  of  his  loved  Cordelia,  v^hom  he  then  holds 
ill  Ills  arais,  we  have  been  alvvayt*  tleepiy  afifected,  and  therefore 
set  them  down  as  one  of  the  thousand  proofs  of  the  poet's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  jlut  Mr.  Becket  has  made  ui 
ftsliamed  of  our  sinvplicity  and  our  tears.  Shaks|>eare  bad  no  audi 
I*  lenten'  language  iu  \m  tliouglits;  he  wrote,  as  Mr.  Becket  tells  us, 
*  And  my  purf  soot  is  hang'dT 
'  Poor/  he  athls,  ^  m\jj^\xi  be  ea.sily  mislakeu  for  j/atr  ;  while  the  s 
I  stHjt  (sweet)  was  scarcely  discernible  from  the  f,  or  the  t  irom  tlie  /.* 
-p.  176. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  so  much  cau  be  oflFered  in  favour  of 
I  file  old  printers.  And  yet — were  it  not  that  the  genuine  teKt  u 
Idwaysto  be  [jreferred — we  could  almost  wish  that  tlie  critic  had 
[left  their  blunder  as  it  stood. 

"  fFoluy, thai  hh  bones 

May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  tliein." 
"  A  tomb  of  icai-s"  is  ridiculuus,     I  read^ — a  cwmh  of  tearB— a  coomb 
i4$  a  liquid   measure   coiilaining   forty  galhms.     Thus  the  expression^ 
lyhrch  was  het'ore  absurd,  becomes  forcible  and  jnst/ — vol,  ii.  p.  134. 
|t  does  indeed ! 

"  Sir  Andrew,     1  sent  thee  six*  pence  for  thy  Icnran  (mistress):  had'al 
[it?"     Head   as  Shakspeare  wrole :     *' 1   *fenl  thee  six-pence  for   thy 
mna* — '/ev^/wfl  is  properly  nn   argument ^  or  propttsiiioti   assimiedg  and 
used  by  Sir  Andrew  A^uecheek  tor  a  story.' — p.  335, 
*'  Viok.     She  pined  in  thought. 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  mehtnclioly"^ — Correct  it  thus  : 
'  She  piaed  in  thought 
And  with  agrcin  and  IioHtm^  melancluily"— ^p.  33Q, 

**  lago,     I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry" — 
hat  15,  or  rather   jcmSf  according   to  our  homely  apprehension. 
It  have  rubb'd  tins  pimple  (Roderigo)  almost  to  bleedhig:— but,  no 
fMr.  Becket  has  furnished  us  not  only  willi  the  genuine  words,  but 
[the  meaning  of  Shakspeare — 

*"  I  have  ffM\i  this  young  qmf—Qitaif  or  cat,  appears  to  be  a  con* 
Iraciiou  of  cater-cousin — an<l  this  reading  will  lie  greatly  slrenglkened 
uhen  it  is  remembered  that  lluderigo  was  really  the  intimate  of 
lago.'— p.  204, 

111  a  subsequent  passage^  *  1  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibbVl  rat'^ — ; 
we  are  told  that  cat  ii  not  the  domestic  animal  of  that  name^  but :» 

4^  4  con 
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contraction  of  catin,  a  woman  of  the  town.  But,  indeed,  Mr, 
Becket  possesses  a  most  wonderful  faculty  for  detecting  these  latent 
contractions  and  filling  them  up.     Thus, 

"  ParoUes,  Sir,  he  will  steal  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister."  Read,  (as 
Shakspeare  wrote,)  *  Sir,  he  will  steal  an  Jg  (i.  e.  an  Agnes)  out  of  a 
cloister.  4gn€s  is  the  name  of  a  woman,  and  may  easily  stand  for 
chastity'.— p.  325:     No  doubt. 

"  Carter.  Prithee,  Tom,  put  a  few  flocks  in  Cut's  saddle;  the  poor 
beast  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess." 

Out  of  all  cess,  we  used  to  think  meant,  in  vulgar  phraaeoiogy, 
out  of  all  measure,  very  much,  Sec.-— ^but  see  how  foolishly  ! 

'  Cess  is  a  mere  contraction  of  cessUnHty,  which  signifies  the  quMy  of 
receding^  and  may  very  well  stand  for  j/ieiding^  as  spoken  of  a  tumour/ 

**  Hamlet.  A  cry  of  players." 
This  we  once  thought  merely  a  sportive  expression  for  a  company 
of  players,  but  Mr.  Becket  has  undeceived  us — '  C^y  (he  tells  us) 
is  contracted  from  cryptic,  and  cryptic  is  precisely  of  the /same 
import  as  mystery .W p.  53.  How  delightful  it  is  when  learning 
and  judgment  walk  thus  hand  in  hand  !   But  enough — 

*  the  sweetest  honey 

Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness' — 
and  we  would  not  willingly  cloy  our  readers.  Sufficient  has  been 
produced  to  encourage  them-r— not  perhaps  to  contend  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  volumes,  though  Mr.  Becket  conscientiously 
affirms,  in  his  title-page,  that '  they  form  a  complete  and  ntcessarjf 
supplement  to  every  former  editiou'-^but,  with  us,  to  look  anxiously 
forward  to  the  great  work  in  preparation. 

Meanwhile  we  have  gathered  some  little  consolation  from  whit 
is  already  in  our  hands.  Very  often,  on  comparing  the  dramas  of 
the  present  day  (not  even  excepting  Mr.  Tobin'sVwith  those  of 
Elizabeth's  age,  we  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  we  were  bora 
too  late,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

Infelix  ego,  non  illo  qui  tempore  natus, 

Qu6  facilis  natura  fuit ;  sors  O  mea  laeva 

Nascendi/  miserumque  genus !  &c. 

but  we  now  see  that  unless  Mr.  Andrew  Becket  had  also  beevt 
produced  at  that  early  period,  we  should  have  derived  no  extraorr 
dioary  degree  of  satisfaction  from  witnessing  the  first  appearance 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  have 
understood  them. 

One  difficulty  yet  remaias.  We  scarcely  think  that  the  managera 
will  have  the  confidence,  in  future,  to  play  Shakspeare  as  tli^ 
have  been  accustomed  to  do;  and  yet,  to  present  him,  as  now  sa 
happily  '  r^tored/  would,  for  isome  timii  at  least,  render  hion 

.  caviare 
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caviare  to  (he  gmeraL  We  klm^v  ihat  Llviiis  AiHlronlcns,  wlieii 
grown  hoarse  wilii  repeated  cieclamation,  was  allowed  ii  secuiid-rale 
actor,  who  stood  at  his  buck  and  ,spoke  while  he  gestirulated,  or 
gesticulated  while  he  spoke.  A  hint  mav  be  borrowed  from  this 
fact.  We  therefore  propose  that  Mr.  Andrew  Heckel  be  forlhwith 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  tivo  theatres,  and  divided  between  them. 
He  may  tlien  be  instructed  to  f<41ovv  the  dranufih  pcrsanrp  of  our 
great  poet's  plays  on  die  stage,  aiu)  after  each  of  them  has  made 
his  speech  in  the  present  corrutit  rtudnii,  to  prouomice  aloud  the 
words  us  *  restored'  by  himself.  I'his  may  have  an  awkward  effect 
at  first;  but  a  season  or  two  will  re^oncde  the  town  to  it;  Shak* 
8peare  may  then  be  presented  in  Ids  iieuuine  language,  or,  as  ouf 
author  better  expresses  it^  be  Hi  \i self  Again. 


Art,  Vlt  1.  jin  Essa^  nu  the  Nafme  and  Jdvanfnges  of  Parish 
Batifcsfor  the  Saviffgs  of  the  ItnltistrioiiSf  S)r.  wiih  Hem(trk$  on 
the^roprktif  of  utiiting  these  IiislUtitiojis  icith  Fricfidh/ Socte^ 
ties;  logetHer  7dtk  an  j-Jppendiij  coniaimng  the  Rtdes  of  the 
Dumfries  Parish  Bankj  ike,  S<t\  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan, 
Minister  of  RulhwelJ,  Dumfriesshire,  First  Edition.  1815, 
Second  Edition,  Edinburgh :  Oliphanfc  Wangh  and  Innes. 
I8l6.     pp.88. 

2.  A  skort  Ai'CQuut  of  the  Editiburgh  Savings  Bank,  Edin- 
burgh:   1H1.5.     pp.  £0. 

3.  Report  of  (he  Committee  of  the  Highland  Societi/,  on  the 
Nature  of  Savings  Banks*  Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co. 
London:   Longman  and  Co,     1815.     pp.  14. 

4.  A  Snmmt/ri/  JiroiuU  of  the  London  Savings  Bnnk,  By 
Charles Ta}ior.  London:  C.Taylor;  Sherwood,  Neely,  and 
JoueiJ ;  and  J.  Hatch ard     pp.  (iO, 

5.  Third  Report  of  the  Edinhnrgh  Societiffor  the  Suppression  of 
Beggars,  for  the  Rc/ief  of  ocramonai  Distress,  and  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Industry  among  the  Poor,  S^c.  to  \st  No^ 
vember,   1815. 

6*  First  Year's  Report  of  the  Bath  Provident  Institution^  eslab^ 
IhhedJanuarif,   1815.     Badi ;    181()< 

7.  ObseivalioHS  on  Banks  for  Saringa.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose.     London:  Cadell  and  Davies.      iSlCh     pp.57. 

8.  A  Bill  for  the  Protection  and  Encouragement  of  Provident 
Jnttitiitions,  or  Banks  for  Savings^  ordered  bf/  the  House  of' 
Commons  to  be  printed^   [5lh  Mat/,  38lfi. 

THE  beneficerit  spirit  of  the  [present  age  is  hi  nothing  more  re- 
markably displayed,  than  in  die  combined  energy  with  which 
loany  individuals  of  the  highest  ranks  of  society  are  labouring  to  pro- 
mo td 
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mote  the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders. — Among  the  various  establish- 
ments to  which  this  laudable  zeal  has  given  rise^  it  would  be  inex- 
cusable not  to  give  a  pre-eminent  place  to  the  '  Society  for  bettering 
the  condition  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  Poor/  which  was 
instituted  near  the  close  of  the  year  179(>*  His  Majesty  declared 
himself  the  patron  of  this  institution,  and  it  comprehended  in  the 
list  of  its  members,  names  of  the  first  distinction  for  rank,  wealth, 
talents,  and  public  spirit.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  attractive  title, 
the  cheapness  of  its  reports,  and  the  pains  taken  to  give  them  cir- 
culation ; — its  existence,  we  fear,  is  at  this  day  scarcely  known  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  hence  even  those  of  its  suggestions 
which  are  the  most  easy,  useful,  and  important,  have  obtained  only 
a  local  and  very  limited  establishment.  The  chief  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  indeed  adopted  some  of  its  plans,  and  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  its  labours ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  diffused 
generally  among  the  people.  The  discouraging  reflections,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  facts  connected  with  this  Society  might  have 
given  rise,  are  checked  by  the  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary 
success  attending  that  plan  of  benevolence  which  forms  the  sutaect 
of  the  publications  now  before  us;  and  while  this  success  is  a 
happy  exception  to  common  experience,  it  gives  us  great  confidence 
in  the  favourable  opinion  which  we,  in  common  with  men  of  all 
descriptions,  entertain  of  the  principle  on  which  Banks  for  Sav- 
ings are  founded ;  and  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  promising 
symptom  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  age. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though  this  system  derived 
its  origin  from  an  enlightened  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
society,  necessity,  the  nurse  of  many  a  useful  invention,  has  materi- 
ally promoted  its  success. '  The  progressive  increase  of  pauperism 
among  the  people  of  England,  by  diminishing  the  fund  from  which 
relief  was  to  be  given,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand,  especi- 
ally for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Uie 
afHuent  and  reflecting  part  of  the  nation  to  the  failure  with  which 
we  are  threatened ;  and  the  same  circumstance  combined  with  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  in  mental  cultivation,  has 
roused  in  many  of  them  a  love  of  independence,  which  leads  them 
to  embrace  with  eagerness  the  means  which  Provident  Institutions 
afford  of  a  secure  and  profitable  depository  for  their  small  savings. 
Yet  we  must  add  that  the  zeal  which  policy  and  benevolence  have 
directed  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  societies  among 
the  wealthy,  has  hitherto  been  greater  than  the  desire  which  has  ex- 
isted of  taking  advantage  of  them  among  the  industrious  poor,  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  instituted.  The  multitude  still  require  to  be 
enlightened,  and  are  happily  better  fitted  than  at  any  former  period 
to  receive  instruction.    Let  it  be  given  to  th«m  in  dhe  most  popular 

forms, 
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brms,  directly  and  indireclly,  and  tliiefly  diroiigli  llie  easy  medium 
if  the  cheap  Tract  Societies,  in  the  shape  both  of  argument  and 
Imusement. 

Aiihongh  we  enter  ou  the  consideration  of  tliia  snbject  with  pe- 
jliaj'  satisfaction,  we  are  sensible  that  it  is  not  widiont  its  difficult 
es : — 'Hie  fitcty  are  so  numerous,  and  tlie  speculations  which 
aturally  arise  from  the  examination  of  them  so  various,  that  we 
ight  appear  tedious  should  we  go  fully  into  the  delail,  and  oh- 
cure  were  we  to  limit  ourselves  to  mere  general  statement;  we 
kail  try,  therefore,  to  pursue  a  middle  course,  and  be  sufficiently 
ratified  if  our  remarks  lend,  in  any  degree,  to  make  the  subject 
etter  understood  and  more  widely  popular* 

'ii  order  to  convey  to  oiu'  readers  an  impression  of  the  imperious 

cessity  of  Saving  Institutious  for  the  industrious  poor,  we  shall 
egin  by  quoting  a  striking  passage  from  '  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's 
litroductory  letter  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Reports  of  tliu  Society 
ar  betterhtg  the  condition  of  the  Poor,'  Tlie  well-tried  benevo- 
mce  by  which  that  gentleman  has  been  long  distinguished  laisei* 
im  far  above  the  suspicion  of  being  actuatt^d  by  interested  motives 

wlutt  he  says  iifrainst  poor-rales,  while  his  experience  gives  great 
;ht  to  his  opinion. 

*^The  Poor  Laws  of  England  have  held  fint  a  false  and  deceitful  en- 
;ement  to  p(j[)uliuion.  They  promisee  thai  ynqualiiicd  support, 
nrestricted  maiatenance  ro  die  coUager'i>  family,  which  it  is  not 
le  for  thf  111  to  supply  ;  th<f:rcby  inducing  the  youag  labourer  to 
before  he  has  made  any  provision  for  the  married  state;  and,  in 
nsequence,  extinguiJihing  nil  prnsjiective  prudence,  and  all  consi- 
ration  for  the  future*  To  die  poor-rntes,  uliich  have  been  for  some 
-s  rapidly  increasing,  no  determinate  boundary  can  be  put|  upon  our 
■sent  system.  Twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  may  be  levied,  through- 
:  the  kintidom,  (and  tnorc  than  that  i^  tiou:  raised  m  some  manufacture 
parishes* J  wilhout  the  object  being  attained,  of  providing  a  com- 
rtless  and  hopeless  maintenance  for  a  tbrlorn  and  distressed  body 
'  poor.' 

Mr.  Rose,  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws/  first  pnb- 
bed  in  1 B04,  stales  that  the  management  of  the  poor  had  been 
knov\  ledged  by  the  ablest  politicians  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  diffi- 
li  problems  of  government ;  and  that  though  ibe  system  of  paro- 
ial  relief, — which  had  its  commencement  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth, — was  improved  under  the  administration  of  some  of  the 
j^'isest  men  who  ever  filled  offices  of  public  tiust^  till  the  laws  on 
le  subject  were  consolidated  in  the  forty-third  jcar  of  her  reign, 
t  poverty  had  been  constantly  tm  I  lie  increase,  and  the  pressure 
lon  llioseon  whom  the  dut)  of  supporting  the  indigent  was  thrown, 
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had  become  at  lensdi  so  great  and  alarming,  as  to  require  the  ut- 
most effort  of  legislative  wisdom  to  counteract  or  diminish  it. 

In  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  Mr*  Rose  observes,  that  hi* 
attention  has  long  been  given  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  this 
country,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement, 
and  that  he  had  been  an  anxious  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  mea- 
sure for  improving  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  but  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  by  attempting  too  much,  the  minister 
had  failed  altogether. 

*  These  evils  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  higher  classes  were  gen6« 
rally  complained  of,  without  the  extent  of  them  being  known.  I  thought 
it  of  importance,  therefore,  to  obtain  Parliameniary  Returns,  by  a  Bill 
I  brought  in  for  that  purpose*  in  the  year  preceding  the  publication 
above  alluded  to :  and,  I  believe,  considerable  surprize  was  excited  by 
the  information  then  given,  no  less  respecting  the  immense  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  country  reduced  to  subsist  by  money  raised 
for  their  relief,  than  by  the  enormous  amount  of  the  sum  so  raided. 
I  hoped  that  such  an  authentic  exposure  of  a  charge  upon  the  property 
and  tenantry  of  the  country,  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  revenue  ci 
it  in  17S3,  without  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  poor, — the  number  of 
Avhom  was  rapidly  increasing,  many  of  them  in  a  comfortless  state, — 
would  incite  endeavours  to  find  remedies  where  they  were  so  urgently 
teg ui red.'  (pp.  2—3.) 

These  remarks,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a  statesman  who  lias 
111  ways  been  friendly  to  the  principle  of  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  who,  in  his  first  pamphlet,  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  of 
^r.  Malthus  for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  poor  laws,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  there  is,  in  the  system  of  these 
laws,  something  wrong,  which  loudly  calls  for  a  renaedy.  We 
are  not  indeed  of  the  number  of  those  who  see  nothing  but  unmiu" 
gkd  evil  in  this  system,  which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  condition 
of  society  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  and  which,  by  giving  a  legal 
claim  for  relief  to  the  indigent  and  the  wretched,  has  for  more  thaw 
tWo  hundred  years  prevented  or  mitigated  an  incalculable  quantity 
of  distress.  While,  therefore,  we  regard  with  feelings  of  decided 
aversion,  the  barbarous  policy  of  those  who  would  cut  the  knot 
which  they  cannot  untie,  and  by  abolishing  the  system  at  once,  con 
sign  to  neglect  and  hopeless  misery  myriads  of  their  fellovC-crea 
tures,  we  rejoice  in  every  plan  which  is  'gradual  and  preventive 
rather  than  positive  in  its  operation ;  and  which  arises  from  the 
impulse  of  private  benevolence  and  the  energy  of  private  zeal, 
rather  than  from  the  selfish  calculations  of  legislators. 

The  establishment  of  Corporation  Boxes,  and  of  Male  Friendly 
Societies,  the  former  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  latter 
lifearly  a  century  old,  has  to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  the  pres^  > 
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Bute  of  poor*rates,  auH  the  growth  of  those  baneful  habits  of  de- 
pendence, which  iL  catiiiot  be  denied  ihat  poor  rules  are  calculated 
produce.  By  the  Act  for  tlie  encouragetiient  of  Friendly  So- 
ties,  which  Mr,  Rose  i.itroduced,  and  which  was  passed  in  the 
year  1793,  innth  good  has  bccu  done*  In  it  no  attempt  %vas  made 
to  alter  the  popniur  frame  of  these  associations,  far  less  to  reader 
the  entrance  into  them  compulsory*  '  Ihyw  vahiable  this  pro- 
tectiou  has  beeu/  says  Mr.  Kuse,  *  may  be  easily  judged  of  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  these  societies,  the  luembers  of  which  have 
increased  from  somewhere  about  50,000  (I  speak  from  recoU 
lecliun)  to  more  than  704,000,  according  to  the  numbers  under  the 
.ct  for  the  returns  of  the  poor  between  179j>  and  1805,' — p.  09- 
The  advantages  w!iich  have  arisen,  both  to  the  individual  con- 
ibutors  antl  to  the  public,  froui  these  Societies,  have  been  great, 
d  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Female  Friendly  Societies  have  lately  been  formed.  This 
indeed  a  simple  and  obvious,  but  a  truly  valuable  extension  of 
plan.  When  we  ctmsider  the  iufluence  of  women  in  a  civilized 
untry  on  the  manners  of  society,  wlien  we  retiect  that  by  the 
ry  constitution  of  their  iiatiue,  ihey  are  more  helpless  and  de- 
pendent than  men,  and  that  from  their  domestic  occupations  and  re- 
ared habits,  they  are  freed  from  many  of  those  temptations  w^hich 
\en  prove  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  the  other  sex,  we  cannot 
ubt  that  they  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  ofiered 
them  of  |>rovidiug  against  the  peculiar  hardships  of  their  own 
t,  and  that  iliey  will  endeavour  to  recommend  a  corresponding 
ircsight  to  their  husbands,  sons,  and  neighbours. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  dangerous  purposes  to  wiiich  tliese 
isociations  may  be  turned.  Mr,  Rose,  certainly  not  a  partial 
idge  in  such  a  case,  intimates  that  he  believes  such  apprehensions 
be  chimerical,  and  expressly  declares,  that,  *  though  lie  has 
iiight  anxiously  for  information  on  that  head,  he  has  not  been 
lie  to  discover  a  single  instance  where  those  consetpiences  have 
Howed  in  the  case  of  a  society,  whose  rules  were  registered  accord- 
g  to  law\*  To  detect  the  commenceruenl  and  to  prevent  the 
ogress  of  such  evil  consequences,  an  easy  expedient  occurs.  Let 
e  wealthy  and  iutclligent  membtrs  of  the  comnumity  become 
norary  or  ordinary  members  of  ihe  Friendly  Societies  in  llieir 
ighbourhood  :  they  will  thus  he  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election 
offi^Lcrs,  to  give  their  opinion  in  ca^vs  of  import  ante,  and  to 
ive  into  silence  those  turbulent  spirits  wlio  n»ay  wisli  to  pro- 
gate  mischief.  We  can  assure  the  higher  ranks  tliat  their  aid 
I  only  in  contributing  to  the  funds,  but  in  mukiug  the  proper 
rangeu»euls,  is  much  wanted,  and  will  be  gladly  and  grateful ly  re- 
vud  :    indeed  they  can  ftcarcely  purcha^ic  so  mnch  popularity  at 
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so  trifling  an  expense.  Their  donations  and  contributions  m'ouM 
be  doubly  acceptable,  as  they  would  be  given  without  the  prospect 
of  aretuhi,  and  tliis  feeling,  we  well  know,  has  a  powerful  influence 
in  adding  to  the  respect  which  poverty  and  ignorance  are  disposed 
to  pay  to  intelligence  and  wealth.  We  deeply  lament  the  disasters 
which,  on  account  of  the  erroneous  principles  of  their  constitution, 
and  the  ignorance,  neglect,  or  selfishness  of  managers,  have  already 
be&llen  many  of  these  institutions,  and  seem  to  be  impending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest;  and  we  cannot  but  join  with  Mr. 
Duncan  in  earnestly  ui^ngthe  higher  ranks  to  turn  their  benevolent 
exertions  in  this  direction ;  that  by  afibrding  to  them  the  benefit  of 
their  patronage  and  support,  they  may  avert  the  disappointment 
and  misery  with  which  their  ruin  would  be  attended. 

Friendly  Societies  partake  of  the  nature  of  insurances  on  life  and 
property,  by  promising  certain  advantages  in  the  event  of  certain 
casualties  or  contingencies.     They  are  preferable,  however,  to  com- 
mon insurance  ofiices,  inasmuch  as  the  members  insure  each  other, 
and  retain  all  the  profits  in  their  own  hands  for  the  general  advantage. 
There  is  also  a   benevolent    principle   intimately  blended   widi 
Friendly  Societies,  which  leads  those  who  form  diem  to  be  con- 
cerned for  each  other's  welfare,  and  to  consult  for  each  other's 
good.     Admirable,  however,  as  this  principle  is,  and  excellent  as 
are  tlie  institutions  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them  by  the  individual  members  are  often  distant, 
and  in  their  very  nature  uncertain.     We  have  known  industrious 
persons  who  have  regularly  contributed  to  Friendly  Societies  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  without  receiving  a  shilling  from  the  funda, 
Something  more,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  order  to 
complete  the  system  of  encouragement  to  saving,  which  the  legis- 
lative support  of  Friendly  Societies  had  begun,  and  the  desideratum 
has  been  happily  supplied  by  the  institution  of  Banks  for  Savings. 
On  this  subject  we  quote  the  following  apposite  statement  from 
the  Introduction  to  the  Rules  of  the  Kelso  Friendly  Bank  Society, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Scotland. 
^  It  was  long  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  no  plan  had  been  devised 
for  securing  to  the  labouring  classes  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  save,  in  the  years  of  active 
exertion,  such  a  portion  of  their  gains,  as  they  might  be  able  to  spare 
from  their  present  necessities,  as  a  resource  in  the  season  of  misfortune, 
or  the  decline  of  life.    The  public  banks  cannot  be  expected  to  descend 
to  the  trifling  details  in  which  they  would  be  involved,  were  they  to  re- 
ceive or  pay  out  such  small  sums  as  a  shilling  or  two  at  a  time ;  and  it 
is  their  practice  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland)  not  to  receive 
a  smaller  deposit  than  ten  pounds.     Now  the  want  of  a  place  of  safetj 
for  small  profits  prevents  many  from  attempting  to  preserve  them.    Fear 
of  being  robbed,  deters  some ;  others  have  the  virtue  to  begin  who  want 
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the  resolutioti  to  persevere  ;  while  not  a  few,  diffident  of  their  own  care* 
lire  lemjited  to  comtint  their  saviDgs  to  the  han<is  of  persons  ofilouhttul 
charac(;er  and  tles[ieiate  forltine,  who,  grasping  at  whatever  they  can 
obtain  from  the  unwary,  i>romise  them  <;ood  interest,  and  emjdoy  th« 
money  of  the  intlusirious  and  frugal  in  their  own  hazardous  and  dishonest 
specuhvtions.    By  the  failure  of  such  persnnSj  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a 

rhole  district  are  sonietijncs  reduced,  in  a  single  ht«ur,  to  a  state  of 
h(»lutc  indigence  and  dependence. 
If  aiiy  method  then  couhl  be  devised,  for  giving  to  the  honest  and 
mccesstul  labourer  or  artizan,  a  place  of  security,  free  of  expense,  for 
that  part  of  his  gains  which  the  immediate  wants  of  his  family  do  not 
require,  with  the  power  to  reclaim  all  or  any  part  of  il  at  pleasure,  it 
~  Duld  be  a  most  desirable  thing,  even  thotfgh  no  mitred  ^kould  be  revdved, 
_  *  But  if  in  addition  to  such  an  advantage,  the  possessors  of  small 
savings  were  enabled  to  receive  regular  interest,  on  si  j^cale  advancingj 
to  a  certiiin  extent,  in  proporlrion  to  the  amount  and  continuance  of 
their  dept>sits,  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  would  be  sufficiently  great  to 
secure  its  popularity  and  permanence. 

'  A  plan,  combining  these  advantages^  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
)uncan,  of  Ruthwell,  in  Dumfriessliire.    Having  maturely  reflected  on 
he  be^t  mode  of  reducing  it  to  practice,  and  exphiint-d  its  probable  be- 
efits  to  hia  neighbours,  he  Biicceeded  in  establisliing  in  his  own  parish 
be  first  institution  of  the  kind»  ahjut  Midsummer,   IHK).     The  name 
bich  he  gave  to  it  was,  **  The  Parisii  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruth- 
ell/' — Though  the  Society  began  without  any  patronage  from  rank  or 
|reaUh«  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  founder's  diligence  and  zl'uI  in  sujjer- 
tilending  its  progress,  ensured  to  it  a  degree  ofcncoiiragement  which  he 
Duld  not  have  anticipated, — We  consider  it  indeed  as  an  astonishing 
ct,  that  in  the  Rank  Society  of  ihat  retired  parish,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
bttagers,  there  has  been  a  progressive  accumulation  of  capital,  amount- 
(li»,  at  the  close  of  1814,  to  upwards  ttfeleven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
he  greater  part  of  it  belonging  to  individuals  who,  in  all  probability,  hut 
ir  tbe  facihly  which  the  scheme  atfbrded,  would  nut  have  saved  a  single 
"billing.— This  has  taken  place  too,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
epositors  have  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  withdraw  any  part  or 
whole/ 

Tbese  remarks  are  welt  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote 
vliich  was  lately  related  to  us,  willi  perfect  sinipiicity,  by  a  poor 
Scotch  woman.     Her  father,  she  said,  bad  contrived  to  scrape 
ether  tliirly-two  pounds^  the  savings  of  a  life  of  labour.     He 
eposited  country  bank  notes  to  that  amount  in  tbe  Icjcker  of  his 
best,  from  his  ignorance  of  any  better  method  of  disposing  of 
bem,  and  there  they  remained  sate  but  unproductive.     '  But  at  last, 
lie  notes  went  out  qfjashmi,  and  nobody  would  give  a  shilling 
(for  tlieni,  so  the  money  was  all  lost.'     To  avoid  a  ^Jimilar  disaster, 
^placed  12/.  of  her  own  in  the  hands  of  a  respectabte  tradesman » 
received  interest  once  a  year.     On  drawing  her  interest  she 
ed,  she  said,  to  be  vain  of  her  superior  sagacity*     But  alas  I  the 
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person  in  whom  she  confided  became,  like  the  country  bank,  ins6l-> 
vent,  and  her  little  treasure  was  swallowed  up  in  the  general  ruin. 

With  the  observations  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation  on  the 
obvious  necessity  and  high  importance  of  Provident  Institutions,  or 
Saving  Banks,  we  entirely  coincide.  The  statement^  however^ 
which  it  contains,  respecting  their  origin  and  progress  will  require . 
«ome  correction;  and  while  the  honourable  emulation  which  exists 
as  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  renders  it  necessary  to  weigh  with 
impartiality  the  pretensions  of  different  claimants, — the  change, 
which  it  requires  no  prophetic  wisdom  to  anticipate  from  the  plan, 
both  on  the  comfort  and  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
will  prevent  such  an  inquiry  from  being  deemed  frivolous  or  un- 
interesting. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  abortive  bills  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  t^itt  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  for  the  im-^ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates.  But  we  cannot  pass 
in  silence  the  Speech  pf  Mr.  Curwen  on  the  28th  of  May  last, 
which  introduced  his  motion  ^  for  a  Select  Committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  State  of  the  Poor-laws.*  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Curwen  declared  that  the  reform  which  he  had  in  view  respected 
a  question  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  annual 
sum  of  eight  millions,  applied  not  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
poor,  but  calculated  to  render  them  dependent,  indolent,  and  un- 
happy. He  could  not  expect,  he  said,  to  cut  down  the  system 
at  once,  but  his  object  was  gradually  to  midermine  it,  and  he 
entertained  a  sanguine  hope,  that  by  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  secure  depositories  for  the  savings 
of  industry,  they  might  be  speedily  diminished  and  eventually  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  In  Ireland,  he  observed,  w^here  there  are  no 
poor-rates,  the  benevolence  of  the  afBuent  affords  a  decent  sup- 
port to  the  deserving  poor ;  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  people  is  so  respectable,  and  where  regular  poor-rates 
exist  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  are  scarcely  felt,  the  wants  of  the 
indigent  are  well  supplied.  Mr.  Curwen  then  stated,  that  his  plan 
to  relieve  the  poor,  independently  of  the  existing  statutes,  would  be 
similar  to  one  which  he  could  recommend  as  sanctioned  by  his  own 
experience  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years.  During  that  time 
all  the  workmen  employed  by  him  had  contributed  individually  six- 
pence per  week  to  a  common  fund.  The  money  so  subscribed  had 
now  increased  to  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  depositors  enjoyed  from  it — relief  in  sickness,  oo* 
casional  weekly  allowances,  and  many  otiier  comforts.  He  intended, 
therefore,  to  propose  that  the  House  should  call  on  ail  classes  of  the 
people  to  subscribe  to  a  National  Bank  on  a  sunilar  princi^e. 
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Tlie  contributiou,  he  observed,  ought  never  to  exceed  one-thirtieth 
of  a  man's  weekly  income.  Supposing  a  person  to  earn  ten  shilllngi 
a  week,  four-pence  taken  from  that  sum  would  produce  upon  a 
general  scale  4,800,000/,  Taking  somelhiug  ^  from  the  liigher 
classes  which,  compared  with  their  incomes,  would  be  a  mere  tri6e, 
the  amiual  amount  of  the  hank  stock  would  be  8,800,000/.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  classes  would, 
he  said,  be  incalculable.  It  would  convey  comfort  to  every  poor 
mau,  without  the  degradation  inflicted  on  him  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  details  of  this  plan  we  can  give  no 
opinion  of  its  merits.  We  fear  that,  like  Mn  Acland's  plan  of 
17SGj  it  h  intended  to  be  compulsory  on  the  poor,  m  well  as  the 
rich ;  and,  if  so^  it  has  our  unquafitied  disapprobation.  Such  a 
scheme  would  act  as  an  oppressive  and  ruhious  impost,  and  would 
be  nothing  less,  than  relieving  the  wealthy  from  the  burden  of  the 
poor  laws,  by  placing  that  burthen  on  the  bad  of  the  indigent 
themselves.  If  the  poor  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  be  the  chastise- 
ment of  whips,  this  would  be  the  cha^jtisement  of  scorpions— -But 
we  cannot  at  present  enter  on  a  suljject  which,  from  its  magnitude 
and  importance^  demands  the  most  patient  and  minute  investigation. 
The  chief  purpose  lor  which  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Curwen's  speech 
was  to  bring  forward  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  long  existence  of 
a  voluntary  association  whitli  has  been  and  continues  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the  industrious  poor,  and  which  has 
actually  a  floating  capital  of  30,000/. 

Although  the  project  of  eucouraging  industry  and  independence 
among  the  lower  classes,  by  thus  securing  to  them  the  fruits  of  theii 
labours,  appears  so  simple,  when  proposed,  as  to  resemble  a  self- 
evident  truth,  with  which  we  have  always  been  familiar,  yet,  the 
first  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  Saving  Bank,  which  we  have 
hitherto  beeu  able  ta  discover  in  this  kingdom,  is  one  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  No.  84  of  the  *  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Bettering  tht;  Contlition  of  the  Poor/  It  appears  from  that  Report 
that  a  Female  Benelit  Club  was  established  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1 798,  at  Tottenham,  under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  ladies. 
Combined  widi  the  main  design  of  this  institution  were  two  other 
objects,  viz.  a  fund  for  loans,  to  prevent  the  use  of  pawn-brokers' 
ftbopSy  and  a  Baitkfor  ike  eanii/tgs  of  poor  Childreft. 

*  Children  of  either  sex,'  says  Mrs,  Wakefield,  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
count, *  **v  whatever  age,  whether  belonging  to  a  member  or  not,  are 
permitted  to  bring  any  sum  above  one  penny » to  ibe  monthly  meeting  of 
the  stewat'dcsses,  to  be  laid  np  in  the  funds  ol  the  society ;  where  ihelr 
small  earnings  may  accumulate  in  jjccurity,  until  wanted  for  an  appren- 
tice lee,  clothing  on  going  lo  service,  or  some  other  important  purpose/ 

VOL,  XV |.  NO.  XXXI.  e  — ^*  Though 
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-*-'  Though  the  children  (it  is  added)  receive  no  addition  to  the  pittance 
they  deposit  in  the  fund,  yet  it  answers  several  purposes ;  it  stimulates 
them  to  earn  and  to  save  that  which  would  probably  be  idly  spent,  as  oi 
too  small  importance  for  care ;  it  often  encourages  their  parents  to  lay 
by  a  little  store  for  them,  which  they  would  not  have  thought  of  doings 
had  they  not  been  invited  by  this  opportunity  of  placing  it  iu  safety* 
It  habituates  the  children  to  industry,  frugality,  and  foi-esight;  and  by 
introducing  them  to  notice,  it  teaches  them  the  value  of  character,  and 
of  the  esteem  of  those  who>  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  are 
placed  above  them  ;  and  in  many  instances  it  may  supply  a  resource 
when  it  is  essentially  requisite.  The  success  has  already  exceeded  e%^ 
pectation ;  above  sixty  children  bring  their  little  treasure  montl)ly.' 

About  the  same  t»me  Mr.  Malthus  published  his  Essay  on  popu- 
lation. The  following  passage  i»  quoted  from  the  quarto  edition 
of  1803^  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  first  edition;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  it. 

*  To  facilitate  t^e  saving  of  small  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose/ 
(he  is  speaking  of  the  purchase  of  a  cow,)  *  and  encourage  young  lar 
bourers  to  economize  their  earnings  with  a  view  to  a  provision  for  mai^ 
iriage,  it  might  be  extremely  useful  to  have  County  Banks,  where  thr 
.'tmallest  sunas  would  be  received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  them. 
At  present  the  few  labourers  who  have  a  little  money  are  often  greatlj 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it;  and  under  such  circumstances 
we  cannot  be  surprized  that  it  should  somcttimes  be  ill  employed,  and 
last  but  a  short  time.  It  would  probably  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  plan  of  this  kind,  that  the  labourer  should  be  able  to  draw  out'hii 
money  whenever  he  wanted  it,  and  have  the  most  perfect  libevty  of  dis^ 
posing  of  it  in  every  respect  as  he  pleased.  Though,  we  may  lament 
that  money  hardly  earned  should  sometimes  be  spent  to  little  purpose ; 
yet  it  seems  to  be  a  case  iu  which  tve  have  no  right  to  interfere,  nor  it* 
we  had,  would  it,,  in  a  general  view,  be  advantageous  ^  because  tb«[ 
knowledge  of  possessing  this  liberty  would  be  of  more  use  inencounig'* 
ing  the  practice  of  saving,  than  any  restriction  of  it  in  preventing  the 
misuse  of  money  so  saved.' 

In  No.  59,  of  '  The  Society^s  Reports/  we  have  an  interestii» 
account  of  a  benevolent  Institution  formed  by  the  Rev.  JosepI 
Smithy  Wendover,  in  1799>  and  supported  by  him  and  two  of  bis 
parishioners.  In  order  to  induce  tneir  inciustrious  neighbours  to 
save  some  pan  of  their  earnings,  these  worthy  pessons  circulated 
proposals,  offering  to  receive  indiscriminately  from  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  cfaildren  of  the  parish;  any  sum  from  two-pence  upwards^ 
every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer  months ;  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  sums  deposited ;  and  to  repay  to  each  in* 
dividual  at  Christmas  the  amount  of  his  deposits,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  one-third  on  the  whole,  as  a  bounty  for  his  economy^ 
It  was  expressly  and  wisely  stipulated,,  that  the  depo9itors  might 
jifceive  bavk  the  sums  cesgectively  di|e  tQ  tbem.  at  any  time  beforeif 
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Christmas,  on  demand ;  and  that  ihe  fruits  of  tlieir  ecwiomv  should 
not  preclude  them  from  pariiih  relief,  in  ca^e  of  skknesfi,  or  WEWit 
of  eniplo^mout.  A  comfortable  atldition  at  home  to  the  family 
Chrislnia<j  dinner  wiis  lo  finish  the  year's  nccount.  These  curious 
proposals  are  ushered  in  by  a  lejit,  %vliich,  lliongh  not  apphed  to 
its  onginal  purpose,  iji,  as  a  motto,  sufficiently  appropriate^ — 
*  Upon  the  tnst  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  hj  him 
in  store*  as  God  hath  prospereci  him,'  'J'he  peasantry  of  the  parish 
readily  embraced  the  utfcr  held  ont  to  diem,  and  during  the  first 
scasuu  sixty  snhscrihers  hronght  their  weekly  savings  widi  great 
regularity;  none  deposited  less  ihan  sixpence,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber one  shilling  each.  We  regret  much  tJiat  our  attempts  to  obtain 
further  information  respecting  tliis  liberal  and  simple,  but  rather  ex- 
pensive, institution,  have  not  pnned  successful;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  founders  design  to  establish  it  ou  a  permanent  footing  and 
on  an  improved  plan. 

The  next  Institution  of  ihis  kuid,  atid  one  much  more  nearly 
rosembring  the  present  Saving  Banks  than  any  hithtrto  mentioned, 
was  called  the  Charitable  Bank,  and  was  founded  at  Tottenham, 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  (as  shewing  how  fiequently  one  good  design 
generates  another,)  that  llie  success  of  the  little  bank  for  children, 
formed  in  the  same  place  in  179b!,  gave  rise  to  this  more  exten- 
sive plan  in  1804.  It  was  begun  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  ^afe  and  profitable  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings  of 
labourers,  servants,  &c. ;  and  opened  ouce  a  month  for  receij)tj* 
and  payments.  The  books  were  at  first  kept  by  a  lady;  six  weal- 
thy individuals  were  appoin(ed  lo  act  as  Trustees,  each  of  whom 
agreed  to  receive  an  tt|ual  part  of  the  sums  deposited,  and  each 
lo  be  responsible,  to  die  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
re- payment  of  ihe  principal  vvitli  interest.  Any  sum  above  one 
shilling  was  to  be  received,  and,  to  encourage  perseverance^  interest 
at  the  rale  of  five  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed  for  every  twenty 
shillings,  which  should  remain  a  year  with  the  trustees,  ^fliougli 
the  number  of  trustees  at  first  ^^  as  liinited,  it  was  a^jreed  ihat  for 
every  additional  Imndred  pounds,  n  new  trustee  should  be  cliosen  ; 
so  that  the  loss  to  die  trnslecs  in  fultilling  their  engagement  must 
liaive  been  inconsiderable.  The  bentifits  of  this  Institution  were  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  labouring  classes ;  but  there  was  no 
restriction  as  to  the  residence  of  the  depositors.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is,  that  it  holds  out  lo  the  lower  classes  fixed 
advantages,  and  preserves  their  little  property  from  that  fluctuation 
of  value  to  which  the  public  funds  are  liable. 

In  J 808,  a  socielv  was  formed  at  Bath,  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, and  allowing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  savings  of 
industrious  and  respectable  servants.     Eight  individuals^  of  whom 
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four  were  ladies,  took  on  themsdves  the  chief  management  and 
jesponsibility.  No  depositor  could  lodge  more  than  50l. ;  and  the 
maximum  of  the  collective  sums  was  limited  to  £00()I.  A  record 
of  character  has  since  that  time  been  regularly  kept ;  and  it  is  slated 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  small  volume  published  at  Bath,  in 
1815,  and  entitled^  '  Collections  relative  to  the  Systematic  Relief 
of  the  Poor/  that,  ^  during  the  seven  years  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Fund,  there  were  in  this  register  212  names 
of  persons  who  had  uniformly  conducted  themselves  with  fidelity 
and  propriety  as  domestic  servants.'  A  more  extensively  useful 
society  was  foundied  at  Bath,  in  January  last  year,  bearing  the 
name  of  *  The  Provident  Institution.'  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
is  patron.  A  respectable  board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  IVfr* 
Rose,  presides  over  it,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Ha^^garth,  well  known 
for.  his  private  worth  and  public  spirit,  stands  second  in  the  list^of 
managers.  It  was,  we  understand,  by  the  suggestion  of  thissen- 
tleman  that  the  capital  was  vested  in  the  public  funds.  Each 
,  depoutor  of  one  pound  or  upwards  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Institution  as  proprietor  of  such  a  proportion  of  five  per  cent, 
stock  as  that  sum  would  purchase  at  the  time.  I\  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  find  from  the  first  Report,  ^  that  within  a  year  from  the 
opening,  sums  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
had  been  received  and  invested.' 

From  this  induction  of  facts,  it  is  plain  that  though  attempts 
have  been  made  at  different  times,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  to  introduce  schemes  of  a  nature  similar  to  what  are  now 
called  Saving  Banks,  Sic,  yet  till  the  year  1810,  there  bad  been 
no  plan  devised  for  general  use,  and  no  public  interest  excited 
in  behalf  of  such  institutions.  Indeed,  it  is  a  belief,  founded 
on  no  slight  investigation,  that  but  for  the  Scottish  clergyman 
whose  Essay  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list,  there  would  at  this 
time  have  been  found  only  a  few  insulated  establishments  for  the 
savings  of  industry,  of  which  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  would 
have  had  little  knowledge,  and  from  which  the  lower  classes  in 
general  would  have  derived  no  advantage.  We  shall  state  as  con- 
cisely as  we  can  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Henry  Duncan,f  whose  Essay  is  written  with  great  ability, 

and 

*  It  is  not  easy  to. comprehend  what  the  author  had  141  view  by  this  pablication. 
It  is  a  collection  of  facts  without  order^  attention  to  particuktfs,  or  any  aeeuracy  in 
dates.  The  papers  are  strung  together  by  loose  and  indefinite  remarks  that  lead  to  no 
conclusion.  There  is  no  index  nor  tabic  of  contents.  We  feel  somewhat  sore  on  this 
subject ;  having  procured  the  book  with  much  difficulty,  and  read  it  with  little  profit. 

t  This  gentleman,  delighting  in  humble  usefulness,  edited  anonymously  hi  1809  and 
1811,  a  number  of  tracts  for  the  ituitructiou  and  moral  improvement  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  bis  own 
pou.  One  series  of  these  tracts,  entitled  the  *  Cottage  Fireside,  or  Parish  SchooloMMter,* 
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and  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  informs  us,  that  early  in 
1810^  wbile  he  was  engaged  in  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  con- 
dltfon  of  the  poor,  he  read  a  pamphlet  proposing  a  scheme  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  poor-rates  in  England.     To  this  plan  the 
author^  Mr.  Bone,  s:ave  the  wliimsical  title  of  *  Tranquillity/     Mr. 
Duncan,  though   he  considered  the  srheme  too  complicated  for 
general  use,  conceived  that  one  of  its  subordinalt]  provisions,  which 
proposed  the  establishnient  of  an  economical  bank  for  the  savings 
of  the  industrious,  mij>ht  be  so  modified,  as  to  be  carried  sepa^ 
itely  into  effect  with  great  advantage.    He  accordingly  published 
paper  giving  an  account  of  it,  and  proposing  that  the  gentlemen 
of  Dumfriesshire  shoidd  establish  banki^  for  savings  in  the  different 
parishes  of  the  county.     J  lis  zeal  was  applauded,  but  his  recom- 
juendation  was  uegkcEed.     Steady,  however,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object,  ami  rtjoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  which  lie  an- 
ticipated  from  it,    he  resolved  to   bring  his  plan  to  tlie  test  of 
experiment,  by  such  an  Establishment  in  his  own  parish.     To  this 
^^e  gave  the  name  of  *  The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruth- 
^^Hrell.*     Its  capital  amounted,  at  tlie  time  of  publishing  the  second 
^^■dition  of  his  Essay,  to  a  sum  exceeding  ],4<J0/. ! 
W^  About  the  beginning  of  181*3,  a  most  respectable  and  useful 
society  was  institntcd  in  Edinburgh  fhr  the  suppression  of  beggars. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  landholders  of  Ruth  well,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Parish  Bank  of  that  place,  was  also  a  member  of 
le  Edinburgh  Society,    "^lliis  gentleman,  thotigh  generally  resi- 
nt  in  Edinburgh,  received  occasional  information  respecting  the 
islitution  at    fluthwell,  which  was  now  making  rapid  progress, 
id  which  he  commnnirated  to  the  Society,  togetlier  with  a  printed 
py  of  the  Kegulalicms.     This,  and  some  other  encouraging  cir- 
mstances,  especially  the  account  of  the  Servants'  Fund  at  Bath, 
uced  the  members  of  the  A nti- mendicant  Society  to  add  a  bank 
»r  iaviiigs  to  their  plan.      Meanwhile  the  founder  of  the  Ruth- 
II  Bank  omitted  no  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
lb  lie  to  the  institntiun,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  iiltit,  was  per- 
itted  to  introduce  the  names  of  Severn  1  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
influence   inta  llie  list  of  its  honorary  members.     Their  naraes^ 
Jiowever,  were  ad  that  be  obtained ;  a  circumstance  which  excited 
irae  ridicule,  as  the  magnificence  of  the  titles  accorded  ill  with 
le  limited   influence  of  the  Bank.      Btit  tins  did  not  deter  him 
m  proceeding.     He  laboured  to  excite  the  public  attention  by 


afterwards  published  »ep&ratulj,  in  a  small  vtilunie,  "Wfjih  Mr.  Dujican's  naiac; 

I  wc  observe  wiih  satisfacdoni,  that  the  third  edition,  of  this  pleaiimg  narrative  is  just 

louoced.     lo  point  of  gcuyiue  humoar  and  pathos,  we  are  inclined  Jo  think  that  it 

fcfly  merits  a  place  hy  the  side  of  the  *  Cottaqen  of  Gleiiburnii'/  v^hile  the  knowledge 

tditphijs  uf  ScoUist^  faamiers  and  uharMCt«r  is  more  currect  uud  more  profound. 
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aopual  accounts  of  the  utility  and  success  of  his  plan  in  provincial 
newspapers.  He  most  readily  answered  the  inquiries  of  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  establibhed  a  correspondence 
with  many  friends  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Justice 
leads  us  to  say  that  we  have  seldom  heard  of  a  private  individual  in 
a  retired  sphere,  with  numerous  avocations  and  a  narrow  income, 
who  h3S  sacrificed  so  much  ease,  expense,  and  time,  for  an  object 
purely  disinterested,  as  Mr.  Duncan  has  done.  We  feel  it  at  •once 
a  satisfaction  and  a  duty  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  merits,  because^ 
though,  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  they  were 
not  passed  over  in  silence,  yet  the  Ruihwell  Bank  was  sUgbtly 
mentioned,  as  a  local  and  unknown  institution.  Many  of  the  in^ 
vidual  members  of  that  Society,  however,  have  expressed  their  sen8» 
of  its  value  as  an  example;  and  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the 
University,  one  of  the  Directors,  has,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, borne  testimony  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Duncan  remarks  in  page  36  of  his  Essay,  that  before  the 
existence  of  Saving  Banks, some  clergymen  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
placing  the  little  superfluous  earnings  of  their  parishioners  in  situa- 
tions of  security  and  profit ;  and  states  it  as  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, that  in  the  year  1B07)  three  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Ruthwell  Bank,  a  similar  institution  had  been  formed  at 
West  Calder,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  till  near  tb^  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  second  edition.  It  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Muckersey,  minister  of  the  parish ;  its  management  is  similar  to 
that  of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  tent. 
is  allowed  to  depositors,  with  full  liberty  to  withdraw  their  money 
at  pleasure.  As  the  rules  had  not  been  printed,  nor  any  attempt 
made  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  benefits  beyond  the  pariroi 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  were  entirely  local. 

Mr.  Duncan  will  find  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  some 
important  facts  on  the  subject,  in  relation  to  England,  of  which  he 
cannot  have  been  aware;  otherwise  from  the  minute  fidelity  which 
he  has  displayed  in  doing  justice  to  the  claims  of  others,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  brings  forward  his  own,  we  are  confident 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  them. 

We  are  warranted  on  the  whole  to  conclude,  that  though  sone 
institutions,  similar  both  in  their  principles  and  details,  had  been 
formed  before  the  Parish  Bank  of  Ruthwell,  yet  it  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  was  regularly  and  minutely  organized  and  brought 
before  the  public :  and  further,  that  as  that  Society  gave  the  im- 
pulse which  is  fast  spreading  through  the  kingdom,  it  is  in  all  fair- 
ness entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Parent  Society.  If  we  spoke 
of  the  original  sociefjr,  we  should,  from  our  present  knowledge,  be 
disposed  to  confer  that  name  on  the  Charitable  Bank  at  Tottenham* 
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From  llie  time  of  tlie  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Essay  on  Parisii  Bunks ;  the  second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  So- 
ciety* ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Provident  Institution  of  Bath,  Saving 
Banks  have  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and  have  beep  increasing  with 
such  rapidity,  that  ue  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  benefit  of  the  system 
will  soon  be  bmughl  within  the  reach  of  every  town  and  village 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Kelso  was  the  first  place,  in  which, 
I  under  the  patronage  of  tiis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  a  Friendly 
Bank   was  introduced  professedly  on  the  plan  of  the   Rulhwell 
linstitntion.     Liverpool,  Exeter,  Winchester,  Hertford,  Southamp- 
|»ton,    Bristol,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Paisley,  Dumfries,   Berwick, 
I  Dublin,  Belfast,  Sec.  are  among  the  places  already  in  possession  of 
^these  establishments,     I'he  zeal  of  the  able  and  public  spirited  con- 
Idnctors  of  Uic  Edinburdi  Bank  has  tended  xi^ry  materially  to  pro- 
Itnote  the  plan  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  has  given  to  it  a 
Idegree  of  iclut  among  strangers,  w  hich  it  w  ould  not  have  received 
I  through  a  less  conspicuous  medium.     At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
^help  regretting,  that  it  was  not  made  to  stand  upon  its  own  basis, 
ibut  wai  attached  to  the  '  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Beggars.' 
iTliis  unfortunate  association  excited  against  it  a  natural  and  a  very 
{strong  prejudice  in  llie  minds  of  the  people,  who  could  hardly  fail 
■to  conclude  that  it  proposed  something  both  of  a  coercive  and  de- 
Igradiug  nature.     Accord  iugly,  its  progress  at  firsit  w^as  slow;  but 
[tiy  the  exertions  of  the  managers,  ^nd  particularly  of  Mr,  John 
I  Forbes,  (son  of  the  lale  Sir  William,)  whose  name  is  an  hereditary 
Lpledge  of  active  and  intelligent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the 
Ipopubr  dislike  has  at  length  been  overcome,  and  it  is  now  rising 
[into  deserved  eminence. 

Of  these  establishments,  one  of  the  most  extensive  we  have 
liieard  of,  in  the  principle  of  its  constitution,  is  that  of  Glendale 
I  Ward,  in  the  northern  division  of  Northumberland,  containing  a 
[considerable  number  of  parishes,  of  which  Wooler  is  the  cei>™ 
Iplace.  Local  secretaries  are  appointed  to  receive  monthb  tl^c 
jflcpostts  at  the  different  parishes,  by  whom  they  are  transfe^'^d  to 
kthe  general  secretary. 

i  Our  readers  will  wonder  perhaps  that  London  has  no  J^*  h^e^n 
I  mentioned  in  our  list,  and  probably  impute  the  omiss^"  to  mac* 
I  curacy  or  negligence.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  rP^ace  which 
,  should  be,  and  *!,enerally  is,  among  the  first  to  leac*''^  ^H  niatters 
^ of  public  interest,  has,  in  the  present  instance,  bcer^*^^"^  ^li®  '^st 
J  to  follow,  and  that  no  institution  of  this  kind,  ^  ^^y  note,  was 
|, opened  in  the  metropolis  till  the  end  of  January**  ^'^^  present  year, 
when  the  *  London  Savings  Bank'  commencef**^  operation.*    We 
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hope  to  see  a  general  extension  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  bandbills 
expressed  in  simple  and  popular  language  should  be  distributed; 
and  an  oiEce  opened  in  every  parish  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  all  ofl 
them  connected  with  a  central  Bank,  and  placed  under  strict  f 
inspection  and  contronl.  We  cannot  compliment  the  treasurer,  1 
Mr.  Taylor,  on  hh  *  Summary  Account/  which  is  desultor}^^  super-J 
ficial,  and  flippant.  But  if  he  performs  his  trust  with  fidelity,! 
some  other  person  better  qualitied  moy  probably  address  the  public 
hereafter  on  behalf  of  the  institution.  We  should  regret  that  thej 
unexpected  length  to  which  ibis  article  has  already  extended,  oblige 
us  to  shorten  the  remainder  of  it,  did  we  not  hope,  froni  the  in-^ 
creaBiug  interest  and  progress  of  the  plan,  and  from  the  develop 
ment  of  its  effects,  to  be  called  on  to  supply  what  ma}  now  bd 
deficient  at  some  future  time.  We  must,  however,  endeavour  to 
give  a  succinct  view  both  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Banks 
and  of  the  legislative  measure  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  foste 
them* 

For  the  sake  of  accurate  distinction  we  shall  point  out  the  lead| 

ing  features  of  Mr.  Duncan's  plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Dumfrie 

Regulations,  which  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  are  published  iq 

the  second  edition  of  his  essay ;  and,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  takd 

notice  of  the  chief  diflferences  that  exist  between  this  scheme^  an 

that  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank/  and  others  formed  on  ii 

model.    First,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  these  societies,  Saving 

Banks,  introduced  by  the  Edinburgh  institution,  we  think  it  a  ba 

barous  innovation,     Mr.  Duncan  feels  a  predilection  for  the  till 

Parish  BankSf  and  he  has  established  so  good  a  right  to  choose, 

that  we  feel  some  reluctance  in  demurring  to  this  preference,  and 

some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment  on  this  point.  The  name 

Parish  Bank  seems  to  convey  a  faUe  idea ;  for  even  in  the  Ruthwel! 

^ank  itself  neither  the  office-bearers  nor  the  depositors  are  con- 

P^d  to  the  parish,  nor  do  we  see  any  good  purpose  that  could  be 

promoted  by  such  a  restriction.     It  is  true  that  the  circumstance 

ot  a  ^^xkk  being  established  in  a  particular  parish,  and  chiefly  for 

the  ben^i^  ^f  j^s  inhabitants,  may  be  thought  to  suggeat  this  name 

as  the  m^i  appropriate.     But  is  not  the  name  of  the  place  pre- 

ft II  into  o«r_^nds,  wrUleTi  by  Barber  Beauniont,  Esq.  which  contains  a  detaijed 
accoam  of  a  J^fyideot  Bank,  recently  iiialituled  hy  liimstlf  inthe  parish  of  Sl  Paul's, 
Co  vent  Garden.,  jjjj  J  |^  g^  ^^jj^  ^f  ^^^^^  rcjearch,  and  we  find  in  it  many  acuie 
rcmarki  on  the  lf^,dly  Bank  schemes  of  others ;  but  it  h  easier  to  pull  down  ifawi  to 
buiJd,  and  the  pro^j^jng  ^y  which  he  proposes  in  his  own  esiablishroent  to  obviate 
objections,  seem  the^i.^p^  to  be  replete  with  danger.  One  part  of  hh  plan  is, 
"  to  °5P5,**^  y^^  *^^"^s  *^*"Ve  Provident  Bank  in  tbc  hand^  of  a  number  of  treasurers,  and 
|o  divide  these  lunds  in  s^h  a  manner  that  not  more  than  300L  nor  less  tlian  100/,  shall 
yc  in  the  possession  of  anj  ^^  treasureir.  Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  is  an 
VtppiAw  schtmc,  com|Jlicate|  in  the  roaclikery,  and  impracticable  ia  the  eiecutioo. 
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rfi^ed  equivalent  to  this  ?   Besides,  may  not  the  word  Pftrishf  which 

fieemg  superfluous,  have  a  leodency  to  make  ihe  peonle  apprebend 

[something  compidsory  in  the  plan,  and  to  place  the  depositors  in  a 

fcgrading  point  of  view?     We  are  inclined  to  preftr  tlie  name, 

rrie?tdli/  Bank^  with  the  place  prefixed,  to  ^ny  we  have  hitherto 

heard,  not  only  because  it  expresses  the  agreeable  idea  of  mutual 

^aid  and  advantage,  but  also  because   it  calls  to  rtco! lection  iJiose 

ocieties  which  the  people  have  been  long  accustomed  to  regard 

rith  approbation  and  favour.   Wliile  we  are  on  this  tojjic,  we  must 

>tice  an  error  into  which  Mr*  Rose  has  inadvertently  fallen,  and 

^?hich  we  know,  from  his  own  authority,  he  anxiously  desires  to 

fcorrect. 

'  Those  who  have  opened  tlie  way/  he  observes,  *  far  benefits  to  their 

Dunlry,  almost  incalculabfe,  are  entitled  lo  the  thanks  of  evtry  person 

I  it.     To  the   gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  anrj  Hath,  commendalmns  are 

eminently  clue;  in  oilier  parts  of  Great  Britain,  however,  the  pnn- 

feiple  has  been  acted   upon  in  a  small  scale,  especially  in  Scotland, 

■where  the  parochial  institutions  for  siivmgs  are  called  Maff^gcs;  so  full 

an  account  of  which   is  given  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  tarh;  proniottr  of' 

kan^  as   to  render  it  quite  mi  necessary  to  enter  on  an^  particulars  re- 

ecting  them  here.     But,  however  well  intended  they  are,  lliere  are 

3ng  objections  to  them.     In  any  event  th^  extended  establishments 

p  iiiirinitely  more  to  be  desired  on  account  of  the  preferable  manage- 

hent  of  them.' — ■Ohser'ratiOiis, 

Now  there  is  almost  as  little  similarity  between  a  Menage  and  a 

Parish  Bank  as  between  a  billiard  room  and  a  counting  house. 

be  contrivance  to  which  Mr.  Rose  alludes  is  a  miserable  expe- 

ent,  long  reported  to  by  the  loviest  of  the  people   for  supplying 

le  want  of  such  establishments  as  Pariah  or  Friendly  Banks.     In 

cotland  it  is  not  called  Maifege^  but  Metwgc,  a  French  term,  sig- 

ifying  frugality,  or  household  economy^  and   s\hich  leads  us  to 

tippose  that  the  thing,  like  the  name,  is  of  forc^ign  growth.     Any 

timber  of  persons,  say  fifty-two,  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 

ey  bind  themselves  to  contribute  regularly  a  certain  sum,  suppose 

shilling,  weekly,  during  as  many  weeks  as  there  are  members. 

Tic  club  assembles  sometimes  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  own 

imber,  whom  they  remunerate  for  the  accommodation;  but  more 

equcntly  at  some  low  tavern,  where  they  club  for  sncli  cheer  as 

ey  can  afford  to  pay  for.     Dice  are  throw  n  by  the  company.     He 

ho  throws  highest  gains  the  pool,  that  is, the  whole  of  the  fifty- two 

billings,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  contributions  for  the 

kreek.     The  winner  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  plebeian  honour  to  pay 

one  shilling  a  week  during  the  other  fifty-one  weeks  of  the 

cheme,  though  he  can  gain  no  further  advantage.     The  wheel  thus 

'goes  round  till  every  one  has  drawn  his  prize :  the  scheme  is  then 

dosed  and  a  new  one  perhaps  engaged  in.^-Menages  certainly  are 
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the  most  harmless  species  of  gambling  that  can  wdl  be  imagined^ 
and,  when  placed  under  proper  management,  have  sometimes  been 
found  useful  :*  but  no  interest  is  paid,  no  accumulation  is  admitted, 
no  provision  is  made  for  futurity.  Habits  of  waste  and  dissipation 
are  often  engendered.  In  all  these  respects,  they  are  conducted 
on  a  different  system  from  Parish  Banks;  and  Mr.  Duncan,  so  far 
from  being  the  early  promoter  of  them,  has,  in  one  of  his  publica- 
tions on  Parish  Banks,  warned  the  public  against  their  dangerous 
tendency,  and  pointed  out  their  evil  consequences  with  eloquence 
and  force.  His  object  in  mentioning  them  is  to  she\v  that  tb^y 
afford  a  fair  opening  for  leading  those  who  support  them  to  a  wiser 
and  more  profitable  application  of  their  savings,  and  his  desire  is 
to  see  them  materially  improved  or  altogether  abolished. 

We  observe  that  the  words  '  Friendly  Society'  make  a  part  of 
the  title  of  the  parent  institution  of  Ruthwell,  as  well  as  those  of 
Kelso,  Dumfries,  &.c.  This  was  to  bring  them  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act  S3  George  HI.  for  the  protection  of  Friendly  Societies, 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  regulations  have  accordingly  been  sub* 
mitted  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  dis- 
tricts. We  applaud  Mr.  Duncan  for  his  ingenuity  in  so  framing  the 
constitution  of  his  little  banks  as  to  obtain  for  them  the  benefits 
which  the  law  affords,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  them  under  the 
inspection  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  doubt  whether  the  banks  on 
the  Edinburgh  models  can  take  advantage  of  this  act,  as  the  ma- 
nagers of  them  are  a  body  altogether  distinct  from  the  depositors 
for  whose  benefit  these  banks  are  designed.  The  definition  of  a 
*  Friendly  Society'  is  a  voluntary  association  of  a  number  of  per* 
\ons  for  mutual  benefit :  and  the  act  expressly  recognizes  and 
establishes  this  principle.  Accordingly  all  the  depositors,  wbo 
have  made  payments  for  six  months,  and  have  not  less  than  one 
pound  in  the  bank,  are  entitled  to  attend  General  Meetings;  and, 
therefore,  such  associations  seem  to  be  brought  fairly  within  the 
spirit  and  scope  of  the  act.  In  order,  however,  to  check  any  abuse 
which  might  arise  from  the  affairs  of  the  Society  being  committed 
to  the  care  of  low  and  inexperienced  persons,  it  is  wisely  provided 
that  th9ugh  all  such  depositors  as  have  been  described  are  entitled 
to  attend  and  vote  at  General  Meetings,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
whole  detail  of  management  is  committed  are  to  be  chosen  on^ 
out  of  those,  whether  they  be  depositors  or  not,  who  are  dotiors 

•  Clubs,  similar  in  their  principle  to  Menages,  ar«  frequently  formed  amonr  tbf 
industrious  poor,  in  vrhicii  a  certain. sum  of  money  is  advanced  wee)tly  or  monthly  by 
tlie  respective  members,  and  each  is  provided,  in  the  rotation  of  his  fortoue,  witl»  a 
watch,  clock,  chest  of  drawers,  or  such  other  articles  as  may  have  been  previoasly 
agreed  upon,  and  contracted  for  at  a  definite  price. — Lord  Selkirk  is,  at  present,  with 
admirable  eilvct,  actnally  applying  tlus  priadptt  to  the  bniMing  of  a  tillage^  i«  tUm 
neighbourbood  of  KirkGadfavrght, 

or 
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or  annual  benefaiiors  to  the  Society.  The  hlgliev  classes  are  thus 
enabled  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  iiistilulion,  while  their  contiibu- 
Ijons  give  theni  a  t'laim  of  gratitude  oh  the  whole  body. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  ilie  popular  princi* 
pie  which  enters  into  Mr,  Duncan's  plan;  and  there  are  others 
Dalcniuted  to  make  us  ccmsider  il,  upon  ihe  whole,  as  preferable  to 
lie  Edinburgh  schtnic,  in  ^vhich  the  depositors  are  excluded  from  all 
aanagement.  In  the  cornmeiicement  of  an  institution  there  often 
exists  a  degree  of  zeal  which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue ;  and  it 
nay  be  apprehended,  that  if  the  managers  have  no  interest,  and  no 
sponsibihty,  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearSj  leave  the  whole 
care  of  the  concern  to  one  or  two  pensioned  officers,  who  may,  from 
'  eedle.ssness  or  design,  bring  the  institution  into  disgrace,  and  blast 
fie  hopes  of  its  supporters. 

We  have  lieard  it  alleged  by  some  very  acute   persons,  lb  at  the 
ractice  of  our  public  banks,   which  daily  transact  business  with 
lieir  customers,  but  never  admit  them   to  any  share  in  the  admi- 
fiistrationt  is  favourable  to  the  principle  of  excluding  the  depositors 
from  any  share  of  the  management.     Tlie  circumstances  of  the 
wo  cases,  however^  we  apprehend,  are  by  no  means  parallel,  and, 
beref'irre,  will  not  warrant  the  same  conclusion.     In  the  ordinary 
iblic  banks  the  managers  are  proprietors  of  Bank  Slock,  and 
re  strictly  accounlable  to  a  Boafd  of  Directors  selected  from  the 
vhole.     Hence  llie  powerful  and  ever  wakeful  principle  of  self- 
Bterest  pervades  the  whole  economy  of  ibe  establishments,  and 
^brds   to  the   public  a  strong  pledge  of  the   prudence  and  re- 
jiarity  of  their  proceedings.     Here  too,  as  in  other  things,  com- 
Dtition  gives  additional  security.     But  in  these  Friendly  Banks 
be  stimulus  of  private  hrteiest  can  be  felt  only  by  the  indnatrioua 
epositors,  who  ought  llierefore  to  have  some  voice  in  the  manage- 
aeot.     The  observations  which  we  formerly  made  on  llje  influencG 
S>f  the  wealthy,  and  the  disposition  of  tlie  members  to  avail  ihem- 
elves  of  their  aid  in  Friendly  Societies,  w  ill  apply  in  the  case  of 
Friendly  Banks  with  still  greater  force,  inasmuih  as  the  details  con- 
ecied   with    ihese  are   necessarily   some  what  uiore  difficult,  and 
ilrerefore  peculiarly  require  the  aid  of  men  of  intelligence.     Mr. 
"Duncan,  however,  though  favourable,  perhaps  iri  too  great  a  degree, 
the  popular  system  of  w hicli  we  have  been  speaking,  very  can- 
ity acknowledges,  tliat  in  large  tow  us  the  mixed  and  incongruous 
that  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  population  seems  to  render  it 
Expedient  to  give  them  thebeneiits  of  the  institution  without  hazard- 
ag  its  safety  by  allowing  them  a  share  in  cmiducling  it.     To  this 
[country,  w  here  the  lower  classes,  we  fear,  are  less  instructed,  and  cer- 
auily  less  under  the  controul  of  moral  principles  than  in  Scotland, 
liis  exception  seems  particularly  applicable ;  byl  it  most  be  applied 

with 
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witfi  gn^t  delicady  lest  it  be  defeated  by  prejiidice,  or  by  voluntary 
associations  of  the  lower  classes,  from  which  the  higher  may  be  sys- 
tematically excluded.  It  happens  also  that  in  England  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  poor-rates  is  so  generally  complained  of,  that  the 
indirect  stimulus  of  interest  will  be  felt,  and  will  operate  more 
strongly  on  the  higher  classes,  in  inducing  them  to  lend  their  aid, 
than  in  Scotland,  where  these  rates  have,  indeed,  a  l^al  sanction, 
but  where  their  actual  existence  is  confined  to  a  small  district,  and 
to  a  very  moderate  amount. 

In  the  Dumfries  Parish  Bank  there  are  two  funds.  The  firsts 
called  the  deposit  fund,  consists  of  the  a^regate  of  the  sums  lodged 
at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
at  pleasure.  Any  sum  not  less  than  one  shilling  is  received,  and 
the  annual  sum  deposited  must  be  less  than  30/.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Bank  not.  more  than  10/.  can  be  received.  The  reason  for 
this  limitation  is  to  simplify,  as  much  as  posible,  the  transactions 
of  the  Friendly  Bank,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  supply  of  the 
desideratum  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  banks  re- 
ceiving no  smaller  deposits  than  ten  pounds.  The  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  other  Friendly  Banks  to  enable  them  to  avail  diem- 
selves  of  the  offer  of  5  per  cent,  made  by  the  Public  Banks  (while 
4  p^r  cent,  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  they  allow,)  on  condition 
that  the  former  should  adopt  this  limitation.  We  regret  this  neces- 
sity, and  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  additional  one  per- 
cent, than  interfere  so  much  with  the  habit  of  accumulation  which 
it  is  the  great  design  of  these  institutions  to  promote,  and  to  reward. 
A  simple  expedient,  however,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Duncan 
for  rendering  this  transference  of  cash  from  die  Friendly  to  the 
Public  Bank  as  little  injurious  as  possible.  Let  the  Treasurer  of  tfie 
Friendly  Bank  offer  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  Trading  Banl^'s 
receipts,  and  give  an  acknowledgment  signed  by  him  to  the  indivi* 
duals  for  whom  they  are  held ;  or  Wt  the  sum  in  the  Trading  Bank 
be  marked  in  the  depositor's  duplicate.  This  will  preserve  their 
connection  with  the  Friendly  Banks;  they  will  be  thankful  thus  to 
have  an  additional  safeguard  for  their  little  treasure,  and  tliough  at 
perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  it,  will  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  e^Lcept  in 
cases  of  necessity.  In  the  Friendly  Banks,  on  the  Ruthwell  plan, 
though  a  deposit  of  one  shilling  may  be  made,  no  interest  is  allowed 
on  any  sum  under  one  pound;  and,  after  a  pound  has  been  lodged, 
none  on  any  additional  deposits,  till  they  amount  to  another  pound, 
and  so. Ml.  It  is  al30  stipulated  in  some  of  these  banks,  that,  to 
simplify  the  duty  of  the  treasurer,  no  interest  shall  be  calculated 
for  any  fractional  parts  of  a  week,  or,  in  other  instances,  for  any 
period  less  than  a  month.  Now  as  the  Trading  Banks  of  Scotland 
allow  5  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  sums  weekly  deposited  by  thw 
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Friendly  Banksj  but  under  the  condition  above  specified,  and  m  the 
Frieudly  Banks  do  not  allow  5  per  cent,  in  all  cases,  it  ibllows  that 
there  will  he  a  surplus  of  interest,  accruing  to  the  Saving  Banks, 
which  will  increase  according  to  the  number  and  regularity  of  its 
I.  depositors,  and  may  furnish  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
management. 

As  the  interest  of  125,  6d,  per  month  at  4  per  cent,  is  exactly 
one  halfpenny,  the  Edinburgh  Bank  allows  monthly  interest  for  all 
deposits  amounting  to  this  sum,  or  to  its  successive  uuiltiples,  i.  e. 
l^s,(Sd.,   1/.  5s.,    IL  lls.iytl,  2L  10s.,  &c.     Or*  either  of  diesc 
.plans,  with  the  aid  of  accurate   interest  tables,  the  calculations  arc 
-  a  matter  of  perfect  ease.     A  circumstance  common  to  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Ruthwell  Friendly  Banks  is^  that  at  the  close  of  every 
year  all  the  accounts  in   the  ledger  are  balanced.     The  interest  is 
I.  added  to  the  capital  and  placed  to   the  credit  of  the  depositors. 
,  New  duplicates,  or  bank  receipts,  are  given  to  them,  the  former 
being  called  in  and  cancelled.     These  duplicates,  on   a  half  or 
i  quarter  sheet  of  paper,  are  so  contrived  as  to  contain  columns  both 
*for  payments  and  receipts  during  all  the  months  of  the  year,  and 
•  each  week  of  every  month.     By  looking  into  his  duplicate  the  pea- 
i  sant  or  mechanic  is  reminded,  by  the  vacant  spaces,  of  the  use  even 
I  of  one  or  two  superfluous  shilhngs,  and  the  expediency  of  making 
/gradual  provision  for  the  future.    The  surplus  interest  needs  little 
Pi  calculation.     It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  operation  of  the  deposit 
account  of  the  Friendly  Bank  with  thcTradincr  one,  and  appears  at 
once  in  striking  the  balance,  by  subtracting  the  sum  total  of  inte- 
[  rest  due  to  the  depositors  for  the  past  year,  from  the  sum  total  of 
[interest  due  for  the  same  period  by  the  Trading,  or  Public   Bank, 
1*0   the  Friendly  Bank.     The  surplus  interest,  or  Bank  profit,  thus 
liippearing  by  tliis  simplest  of  all  processes,  is  carried  by  the  Kuth- 
i'well  Friendly  Bank  into  a  separate  account  under  the  distinct  head 
>€)f  the  Auxiliary  Fund.     This  is  raided  from  the  donations  or  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  the  benevolent,  with  the  surplus  interest  or 
bank  profit  arising  in  the  manner  described.      Tins  fund  is  de- 
^ signed  to  defray  tlie  expense  of  articles  of  stationery,   printing, 
and  treasurer's  salary.     Tlie  latter  of  tliese  is  the  chief  article  of 
[expeiMiiture;  but  the  office  slionld  on  no  account  be  gratuitous. — 
tTlie  treasurer  ought  to  be  under  strict  responsibility  and  controul^ 
fas  every  thing  depends  on  his  fidelity;  and  should  unquestionably 
[receive  a  salary  adequate  to  his  trouble.     If  the  annunl  proceeds  of 
jthe  auxiliary  fund  be  found  unequal  to  ihe  demand,   we  doubt  not 
Flhat  the  depositors  themselves  would  contribute  to  make  up  the 
f  deficiency. 

To  those  who  wish  to  go  farther  into  the  detail  we  would  re- 
commend Mn  Rose's  Observations,  the  Summary  Account  of  the 
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Edinbargh  Savings  Bank,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  but  especially  Mr.  Duncan's  Essay,  2d  edition. 
This  last  gives  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  Saving  Banks 
are  founded,  and  contains  the  forms  and  details  both  of  his  own  and 
other  plans.  The  third  part  contains  many  excellent  remarks  on 
Friendly  Societies,  and  on  the  propriety  of  uniting  them  with  Sav* 
ing  Banks,  so  that  one  set  of  persons  might  manage  both  at  the  same 
meeting,  though  the  funds  of  both  should  be  kept  separate.  We 
really  wish  that  Mr.  Duncan  would  omit  the  title  of  this  divinon  of 
bis  Essay  in  fature,  and  throw  his  remarks  on  Friendly  Societies 
iin  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  which  he  has  greatly  exerted 
himself)  into  a  separate  section.  At  present  we  shall  <Hily  ob- 
aerve,  as  an  obvious  objection  to  his  proposal,  that,  as  by  his  plan, 
the  Managers  of  the  Friendly  Bank,  and  of  the  Friendly  Society, 
are  each  to  be  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  all  the  members 
and  depositors,  such  a  plan  would  exclude  every  one  At)m  die 
management  of  either  society  who  should  not  be  connected  with  both. 
Besides,  simplicity,  which  may  be  called  the  first,  second,  and  third 
requisite  of  this  institution,  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  die  pro- 
posed union.  We  give  Mr.  Duncan  great  credit  for  pleading  asr 
ably  the  cause  of  Friendly  Societies  in  opposition  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  superseded  by  this  new  plan.  He  shews  the  two 
to  be  perfectly  consistent,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  same  im* 
portant  results.  From  his  concluding  remarks  we  shall  make  two 
short  quotations. 

*  Every  thing,  however,  must  depend  on  the  activity,  the  zeal,  and 
the  intelligence  of  those  under  whose  management  the  system  is  con- 
ducted, and  I  cannot  conclude  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to 
the  continued  and  increasing  patronage  of  the  public.  Much  may  be 
done,  with  this  view,  in  various  ways,  by  persons  in  all  the  difierent 
stations  of  life.  The  rich  may  support  it  by  benefactions,  the  poor  by 
their  example ;  the  prudent  may  promote  its  prosperity  by  their  ad- 
vice, men  of  rank  by  their  influence,  the  active  and  skilful  by  their  judi- 
cious exertions.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  description  of 
persons  more  essentially  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  than 
heads  of  families,  and  men  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures  which 
require  them  to  employ  a  number  of  dependents.  Were  it  possible  to 
persuade  such  persons  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  object  in  view, 
we  might  from  this  circumstance  alone  indulge  the  most  flattering 
hopes/ — ^p.  61. 

The  other  is  from  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  answers  an 
objection  that  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  moral  tendency  of 
Provident  Institutions. 

*  It  has  been  alleged,  that.  In  guarding  against  the  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lower  orders,  we  are  attempting  to  erect  a  system  calcu-^ 
lated  to  e.\cite  and  to  cherish  the  opposite  vice  of  selfish  niggardliness. 
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this  objection  madt;  to  an  institution,  ihc  tendency  of  \*hicb  was 

pto  increase  tlie  pai-^iuiony  of  tiiose  wUo  are  already  blfi^sed   with   intle- 

'  cndent  Ibrtuncs,  or  even  with  a  competency,  no  |>cT:iun  cradd  be  more 

eady  than  mystll'  to  admit  its  furce;  but  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 

be  Parish  Bank  i.s  intended  tor  the  benefit  of  the  hrven/nkr^^j  in  v\honi 

iidustry  and  frngabtyare  not  only  thimselveii  moral  vi]ttie*>  of  the  first 

:lass,  but  also  tlie  foundaiion  cif  many  kindred  virtues,     Thcie  is  some- 

iNjg  noble  and   afiecting  In  the  struggle  which  a  poor  man  nuikes   to 

breservc  his   independence,  and  lo  rise  superior  to  tfie  difficulties  and 

liscourageraents  incideuto!  to  his  situation.     The  end  he  has  in  view, 

Ind  ihe  privations  he  must  imdergo  before  he  can  attain  that  end,  arc 

jch  as  must  attract  thetipplanse  and  sy'wpatby   of  every   good  maii, 

7 hen,  from  the  scanly  pittance  which  lie  has  earned   by  his  honest  in- 

istry,  and  %vbich,  though  it  snfiices  ir*  su|)ply  the  common  wants  of 

akrre,  i^  inadequate  to  procure  tlic  conveniences  or  comforts  of  life, — 

ben,  from  that  bcanty  piltance^  he  is  able,  by  the  exercise  of  a  virtu- 

his  self  denial,  to  lay  up  a  provision  fur  the  exigencies  of  bis  family, 

I  exhibits  a  pattern  of  prudence  and  manly  resolution,  which  would 

'  honour  to  the  highest  station.     The  sentiments  which  give  riije  to 

bi^  conduct  are  nearly  allied  to  the  b«l  feeling's  of  iho  human  hearty 

nd  the  man  ivho  can,  with  such  a  becoming  ftirtitnde,  deprive  himself 

present  indulgence  for  the  take  of  future  independence,  will  noc 

feadily  stoop  to  the  suppleness  of  duplicity,  or  the  baseness  of  fraud/ — 

64. 

To  complete  the  plan  which  wo  proposed,  we  must  make  some 

bservatioiis  on   Mr.  Rose's   Bill,  i^'hicb  was   introduced  on  tim 

I  of  May,  but  J  after  passing  the   Flouse  of  Cominuns   in  an 

[lended  form,  was,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  postptmed  for  llie 

ssioii.     This  delay  we  consider  an  a  circutn stance  by  no  means  to 

regretted.     The  discussion  which  it  has  undergone  wilt  render 

luch  more  perfect  when  it  eh  all  be  passed  into  a  law,  and  the 

arked  altejition  whicli  it  has  already  received  will  in  it*e  mean 

lead  to  extend  the  benefits  of  tlje  plan  to  various  parts  of  the 

|;dom.     The  few  suggest  bus  and  amendment!*  which  we  slnilt 

venture  to  offer  are  chiefly  on  the  Btll  as  it  was  submitted  to  the 

louse,  as  we  have  not  yet  receivetl  the  copy  sanctioned   by  the 

louse  of  Commons,  though  we  sliall  ailude  to  some  of  the  altera- 

[>iis  which  have  come  lo  our  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 

!  parliamentary  reports. 

Mr.  Rose's  Bill  gives  perjnlssion  to  any  number  of  individuals  t<r> 
rm  Banks  for  the  savirjgs  of  industry,  on  the  princi|de  of  mutual 
etietit,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  other  leading  enacimeiUji, 
|ree9  with  Mr.  Duncan's  plan.  The  original  roles,  and  every 
Iteration  that  may  be  made  in  them,  are  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
Ustices  of  the  peace,  at  their  quarter  sessions,  and  a  duplicate, 
liitteu  Oft  parchment,  is  to  be  (iM  by  the  clerk  with  the  rolls  of 
i^vions,  without  any  fee.     Tliis  duplicate  is  to  be  referred  to 
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in  case  of  need j  and  ia  to  be  binding  ou  all  parties  till  such  rules 
shall  be  legally  altered.  The  14th  clause,  requiring  all  such  sums  of 
money  deposited,  as  may  not  be  called  for  by  the  immediate  exi- 
gencies of  the  Institution,  to  be  invested  in  the  government  funds  of 
the  United  Kingdooi,  has  met  with  great  and,  as  we  apprehend,  well- 
founded  opposition.  By  several  Scottish  members  it  was  combated 
as  equally  impracticable  and  Impohtic,  and  it  was  chiefly, we  believe, 
in  consequence  of  this  clause,  that  the  bill  was  prevented  from  extend- 
ing to  Scotland,  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  mode  of 
investing  the  money  deposited  with  Friendly  or  Saving  Uanks,  are 
set  forth  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Bath  Provident  Institution,  Tliese 
are  chie%  two:  the  iirst  is,  that  the  Funds  afford  the  best  possible 
security* — This  is  undeniable ;  but  then  it  is  an  advantage  which 
may  be  too  dearly  purchased.  The  S  per  cents.,  which  were  some 
time  ago  considerably  below  par,  have  lately  proportionally  ex- 
ceeded it,  and  by  purchasing  at  65  or  70  there  is  a  probability  of 
an  eventual  loss  upon  tlie  capital.  If  the  value  of  the  stock  pur- 
chased with  ihc  money  of  tlie  depositors  is  to  remain  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  purchase,  m  halever  may  be  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market 
the  depositors  who  may  witlidravv  their  money  will  indeed  have 
reason  to  be  satislied,  should  tlie  price  of  stocks  have  fallen  below 
their  purchase  :  but  should  the  price  have  risen  above  it,  when  they 
withdraw^  they  will  be  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  not  only  de- 
prived of  their  legitimate  profit,  but,  if  they  have  pmchased  above 
par,  even  robbed  of  part  of  their  property.  We  do  not  observe  any 
regulation  as  to  this  point  in  Mr.  Rose's  Bill ;  nor  is  it  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation.  But  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
feelings  of  irritation  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes 
from  the  tiucty alio n  of  the  public  funds^  and  the  gambling  pro- 
pensity which  such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  excites,  we  are  inclined 
to  advise,  that  all  the  deposits  of  individuals  which  may  be  vested 
in  the  stocks,  should  be  entered  at  par  in  the  Friendly  Bauk'ti  books. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  no  eventual  loss  to  the  concern  ;  and  any 
present  defalcation  may  be  made  good  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  benevolent,  and  surplus  interest. 

The  odier  advantage  predicted  as  likely  to  attend  the  investment 
of  the  money  of  the  Friendly  Banks  in  the  Funds,  is,  that  it  will 
create  a  new  bond  of  union  between  tlie  government  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  render  tlie  latter  doubly  interested  in  the  good  order  and 
stability  of  the  state.     Hence  submission  to  their  share  of  those 

tmbhc  burdtuii,  which  are  the  means  of  ensining  to  them  the  regu- 
ar  fruits  of  tlieir  savings,  may  rea.sonably  be  anticipated.  And  in 
manufacturing  di',tricts,  where  a  crowded  population  and  high 
wages  afford  the  btst  encouragement  for  Provident  Banks,  such  a 
feeling  of  personal  interest  would  be  highly  favourable  to  the  public 
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^Misaee.   All  thi^  may  be  true,  nnd  in  our  Twenty- tliir4  Nil tnLer  we 
^Hlalcd  this   as  one  of  the  collateral  heirtiils  of  the  jjlan  :  but  let 
^H^lf-iriter^tit,  counselled  by  wisdom  and  txperience,  avail  itself  of 
^Vnis  jtecuTit^  in  its  own  Mvny  and  time.      ComptitsioUj    we  apprc- 
li«tnd,  ^ill  injure  tl>e  ctiuse,  and  lend  to  suspicions  lliat   may  be 
fatal  toitsiticccst*.  The  investnientof  money  belonging  to  Friendly 
Banks  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  theii*  membms,  or  to  that 
cif  the  trustees  whom  they  may  iippoint,  and  from  whom  tltey  may 
require  hecunty  for  its  propifr  applicutioti.     I'he  intercourse  with 
the  Funds,  in  Scolla^id  especially,  is  difficult  nnd  httle  understood. 
^^Bnt  several  of  the  public  b:njks,  parlicukirly  the  Bank  of  ScotJoEd, 
^^Ikich  \va«  establisfied  in  Hi97  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
^"ftough  in  truth  a  private  est-fihhshment,  is  considered  as  the  na- 
tional biink  of  ihut  pari  of  the  kingdom,  have  acr]nired  such  strength 
and    stability  as    to   be   very  popular  places   of  deposiit,  and   it 
would  be  tn  iiher  politic  not  just  to  forbid  iiidividnuh  to  avail  tlieUi- 
ielves  of  the  bencliis  which  they  offer.    We  nnist  not  force  men  to 
^_^  puiriolic  by  legijslfttive  enactments.     We  have  stated  the  fiuc- 
^Mkition  of  die  FuFids  to  be  one  great  objection  to  the  monopoly 
^^Mich  the  bdl  proposes  to  i^ive  to  ihem  of  the  money  of  Frieiidly 
^fkinks  ;  and  we  may  now  add  that  the  delay  m  the  sale  of  stock  may 
«xposc  tiiese  liaoks  to  claims  from  their  creditors  \Ahich  tliey  are  not 
prepared  to  meet,  and  may  prevent  depositors  from  having  that 
commaiKl  of  ihcir  money  which  is  so  great  a  uvotive  to  accumulit* 

KiU,  and  which  they  might  Imve  through  the  facilitjes  afforded  iia 
3  ordinary  course  of  bu?»iness  by  the  public  banks. 
In  the  £Qlh  clause  of  Mr.  Roae's  Billy  there  is  an  oversight  of  sortie 
poftHnce*  It  w^as  certainly  the  design  of  tlie  right  honourabl* 
mover  to  enable  the  trustees  to  receive  bequeMs  as  well  as  dona- 
I      Uons ;  yet  the  latter  ouly  are  mentioned. 

■A^'Fhere  are  several  olbt^r  parts  of  the  Bill  \\hich  require  revision 
^Kld  amendment,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  atteuded  to  when 
■K  is  again  brought  forward.  We  cannot,  however^  pass  unno- 
iHced  the  parts  of  it  marked  21  snd  2S.     The  former  of  these 

I  proposes  to  enact  that  tfie  members  of  Provident  Xnslitutions  shall 
iDt  be  debarred  from  parochial  relief  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
■FinGiplc  on  which  this  clause  is  founded  is  at  once  liberal  and  po- 
ke; and  without  some  such  provision  in  a  country  like  this, 
Miere  poor-rates  have  taken  deep  root,  and  are  contemplufed  as  si 
pertain  resource  against  want^  we  cannot  expect  these  institutions 
te  extend  generally  through  die  lower  classes.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  with  Mr,  Rose,  that  the  love  and  the  habit  of  indepeu- 
ience  will  hi  many  instances  prevent  those  who  have  saved  much 
from  applying  for  parochial  relief.  Yet  the  c  n  cow  rage  rnent,  w« 
think,  goes  mucli  too  far;  and  the  firm  and  able  opposition  which 
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ihis  part  of  the  Bill  eiKountered  in  the  House  of  Commons  i»just 
what  we  expected, — ^For  it  h  to  be  observed  in  tlie  first  place,  that 
there  is  no  maximum  fixed  for  the  depo^itA  of  any  individual ;  and 
in  the  second,  that  though  the  interejjt  or  dividend  may  m  certain 
caties  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  anlhority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace^  to  tlie  support  of  an  applicant  for  parish  aid, 
'  yet  the  principal  sum  subscribed'  (deposited)  '  by  such  member 
shall  not  be  affected  or  diminished  thereby.*  Now  a  person  might 
have  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  a  Friendly  Bank,  who  from  age 
or  accident  might  be  rendered  unable  to  work,  or,  from  having  a 
sickly  family,  might  require  considerably  more  than  twenty  pounds, 
(the  annual  income  arising  from  five  hundred  pounds,  at  four  per 
cent.)  for  their  support.  Would  it  not  be  unjust  that  a  poor  tenant, 
atruggling  to  maintain  his  credit,  and  scarcely  able  to  supply  hii 
family  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  should  be  taxed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  while  he  knows  that  the  person  thus  relieved  has 
an  untouched  capital  which  appears  in  his  eyes  to  be  affluence  f  A& 
the  deposits  are  generally  to  be  made  in  very  small  sums,  it  will 
not  be,  perliaps,  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  capital  from  tiie  in- 
terest ;  but  surely  it  can  be  no  hardship  in  any  case  to  use  the 
whole  interest  for  the  support  of  the  individual  and  his  family,  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Here  the  justices  of  the  peace  need  not  be  requn-ed 
to  interpose  tbeir  casuistry^ — ^If  they  are  to  have  a  discretion,  let  it 
apply  to  the  capital,  and  let  them  have  power  to  protect  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  it  from  the  overseer's  gripe,  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  a  reward  for  past  care,  and  a  stimulus  to  future  exertion, 
should  health  and  opportunity  return.  That  part  of  the  Bill  (No, 
£2,)  we  consider  as  peculiarly  harsh  and  inexpedient,  which  pre- 
vents the  legal  Beirs  of  a  depositor  who  may  die  intestate  from 
receiving  the  sum  due,  otherwise  than  by  letters  of  administration; 
except  in  the  case  of  a  wife  and  children,  when  the  whole  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  Many 
members  of  Friendly  Banks  may  have  sums  at  the  time  of  tlieir 
decease  too  small  to  defray  the  expense  of  administration,  but 
which  would  be  highly  serviceable  to  their  legal  representatives. 
This  surely  might  be  in  alt  plain  cages  departed  from,  when  the 
sum  is  under  fifty  pounds,  upon  a  certificate  from  a  clergyman  and 
two  church-wardens,  and  a  letter  of  security  against  any  future 
claimants  from  one  or  two  Bubstantial  persons.  A  clause  should 
be  inserted  to  exempt  the  Friendly  Bank  money  from  payment  of 
the  legacy  duty. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  a  careful  coasi deration  of  Mr, 
Rose's  bill  has  suggested ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  legislate  definitively  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  better  to  pro- 
xeed  with  greatcautioiij,  tiU,  from  the  collision  of  diftertait  opinions, 
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[lime  and  experience  elicit  the  light  of  trutli.     Should  an  act  be 

I  parsed  during  tlie  enauing  Sessions,  it  ought  not,  in  aoy  degree,  to 

I  be  inquisitorial  or  coercive.     Let  it  not  atten»pt  to  lop  and  prune 

Flhose  lender  plants  which  are  spontaneously  arising  in  every  quarter 

jf  the  land,  but  let  it  stretch  forth  a  fostering  hand  to  protect  them 

Voni  injury.     Tlie  safest,  perhaps,  and  most  acceptable  boon  that 

[could  at  present  be  given,  would  be  simply  to  extend  to  those  in* 

f  •tilutJons  for  the  savings  of  industry,  whose  regulations  shall  be 

^approved  of  by  the  Quarter  Sesaions,  the  whole  privileges  grartted 

Friendly  Societies  by  the  judicious  enactment  in  their  favour 

[3:i  Geo*  III/)      In  this  case  we  can  foresee  no  objection  whatever 

to  the  extension  of  tlie  act  to  Scotland.     Pas  trap  goaverner  is  u 

i  maxim  to  which  every  wise  legislator  will  pay  due  attention,  and, 

^iii  such  cases  as  that  before  us,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  are  not  aware  that  establishments,  similar  in  principle  to  our 
[banks  for  the  savings  of  the  indnstriouH,  were  ever  introduced  into 
luny  part  of  the  continent.     At  Hamburgh,  indeed,  and  in  variou* 
I  parts  of  Holland,  8cc,  there  were  institutions  calculated  to  cncou- 
[  rage  and  reward  industry  in  the  lower  classes ;  but  these  partook 
)oi  the  nature  of  deferred  annuities,  and  may  more  properly  b% 
[classed  willi  those  benevolent  e«tabliahments,  which  served  as  the 
[model  for  some  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.     The  fate  of 
f^  very  jdourishing  association  of  this  kind  in  Hamburgh  is  more  a 
matter  of  regret  than  surprize.     The  man,  who  lately  grasped  at 
the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and  is  now  paying  the  forfeit  of  bis  crimes 
i  on  a  solitary  rock  in  the  ocean,  with  that  indiscriminating  rage  for 
)  plunder  w  hich  marked  Ins  career,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
I  any  other  part  of  bis  conduct,  proved  his  total  want  of  all  the  moral 
r  qualities  of  a  hero,  swept  away,  not  only  all  the  public  property 
\  of  this  great  commercial  city,  but  also  the  funds  raised  for  chari- 
table purposes;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  little  pittance  of  ihe  in- 
dustrious poorl    This  was  a  death-blow  to  Uie  histitution  alluded  to. 
Deeply  sensible  as  we  are  of  the  improved  condition  of  th« 
^  lower  classes  of  our  countrymeu  in  civihzation  and  social  comfort, 
we  are  sometimes  disposed  abnost  to  regret,  on  their  account,  lh«e 
abolition  of  those  feudal  nistitutiong,  which,  if  they  implied  vassal- 
age on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  and  were  often  made  the  itistru- 
meuts  of  oppression  J  yet  were  in  general  attended  with  feelings  of 
reciprocal  kindness  and  personal  affection,  between  the  superior 
and  his  dependants,  whicli  gave  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  claim  on 
die  goad  offices  of  tbt  former  in  the  seasons  of  disease  and  of  de- 
clining life.     We  yve  in  a  commercial  age,  in  which  all  classes  of 
the  community  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  ^f  gain,  and  iu  which  the 
rflation  of  master  and  servant  is  too  often  considered  merely  as  a 
pecuniary  contract,  entered  into  and  dissolved,  without  the  slightest 
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miittial  regard*  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  much  this  remarl 
applies  even  to  the  cultivators  of  the  sail,  in  whom  the  simp 
nature  ^nd  the  kiuduess  of  affection  may  he  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  deepest  root.  lu  proof  of  lliis  we  cannot  help  referring  to 
procedure  of  agricultural  associations,  who,  while  they  offer  a  pre 
mium  of  thirty  perhaps,  or  even  forty  pounds  for  the  rearing  of  l 
best  sheepj  consider  the  tenth  piut  of  thatauin  as  au  ample  reward 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  servant  who  has  remained  longest  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  master  !  The  estahlishment  of  Friendly  Banks  is 
eminently  calculated  to  sujvply  llic  desideratum  which  this  uufortu- 
nate  change  in  our  national  character  has  produced. 

We  too  often  see  the  poor  man  who  has  spent  the  vigour  of  life 
in  laborious  industi-y ,  abandoned  in  age  to  poverty,  or  left  entirely 
to  the  unpitying  care  of  parish  overseers.  To  rescue  them  from  a 
condition  so  degrading  is  an  act  not  more  of  humanity  than  of 
•ound  policy ;  and  those  who  teach  them  how  to  '  gather  up  the 
fragments'  w hich  might  otherwise  be  wasted  or  lost,  are  employed 
in  no  useless  work.  Liberality  is  the  easy  and  delightful  duty  of 
ttie  rich;  while  frugality,  with  its  self-denying  restraints,  is  a  leasoa 
which  suits  the  humble  condition  of  tlie  poor. 

We  have  thus  fultilled  our  plan:  and  if  any  of  our  readeri  feel 
disposed  to  complain  that  they  have  had  less  of  speculation  than 
cfetail,  we  can  assure  them  that  our  labour  would  have  been  greatly 
abridged  if  we  had  taken  an  opposite  course*  We  trust,  however, 
that  those  who  feel  a  real  interest  in  a  subject,  humble  and  un- 
pretending as  it  appears,  will  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  in- 
vestigation. They,  to  whom  this  subject  is  indifferent,  may  censure 
our  minuteness ;  but  those  who^  like  us,  regard  it  as  marking  au 
era  in  political  economy,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
external  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  will  be 
gratified  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  plans  which  has  ever  been  devised  for  eflicting  these 
invaluable  purposes. 

Art.  Vn.     1.  Poems f  by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.  in  Three  Fohmesy  FoL  III^  containing  his  Posthumous 
Poetry y  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     By  his   Kinsman,  Johoj 
Johnson,  LL.D,  Rector  of  Faxham  wiih  Wclborne,  Norfolkf 
8vo.  1815. 


3,  Memoirs  of  the  most  Remarkable  and  Interesting  Parts  of  i 
JJfs  of  William  Cawj^er^  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tentple.    Detailing 
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petrtkulariy  the  Exermes  of  his  Mind  in  regard  to  Religion. 
fVriUtn  by  Hitmeiff  and  never  before  published.  To  which  are 
appended,  an  Original  and  Si?igular  Foem,  and  a  Fragment* 
1816, 
'  E  consider  die  present  volume  of  Cowper*s  Poems  as  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  its  predecessors,  "rwo-thirds  of  it  are 
corn  posed  of  translations  ;  and  of  the  original  pieces,  some  were 
^fritten  in  the  decline  of  his  genius,  and  others  are  on  unpoelical 
HDr  unpleasing  subjects.  Still  there  is  much  remaining,  in  which 
his  characteristic  plajfulnci^s  of  hutnonrj  his  devotion^  philanthropy 
and  domestic  tenderness,  and  tbe  josttce  and  manliness  of  his  sen- 
timents, are  sufficiently  conspicuous;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
piece  in  which  his  peculiar  hand  may  not  be  discovered*  llie 
biography  is  not  written  in  a  very  shining  style,  but  it  is  an  accurate 
ehrouiclej  and  the  reflections  are  just  and  good. 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  Cowper's  Latin  poetf) .  It  wants  case 
tid  harmony,  and  classical  perfection ;  nor  is  the  absence  of  these 
juahties  compensated  by  any  extraordinary  force  of  style  or  beauty 
Df  idea.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  artifice  requisite 
writing  modern  Latin  poetry ;  and  artifice  of  a  kind  alien  to 
^wpcr's  genius*  The  merit  of  this  sort  of  composition  consist* 
aore  in  choice  of  expression,  embellishment  of  common  thoughts, 
ad  well- wrought  imitation  of  three  or  four  standard  writers^  and 
less  in  vivid  description  or  the  sublimities  of  actiou  aiid  passioQi 
"  an  that  of  English  poetry. 

Tlie  versions  of  Mikon  are  executed  with  tolerable  success: — 
but,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  origi- 
nals themselves.  The  Ode  to  Rouse,  which  cost  the  translator 
aost  trouble,  has  perhaps  repaid  it  least :  there  is  *  much  mytholo- 
tic  stuff'  in  the  Latin  verses  of  the  great  bard,  which  could  by  no 
Ertifice  be  rendered  palatable.  The  following  lines  are  from  one 
Df  the  epistles  to  Diodaii.  Tbe  reader  will  remember  Johnson's 
citation  of  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  '  Me  tenet  urbe  reflua.' 
Tj^fter  an  allusion  to  the  sentence  of  rustication  passed  upon  hini^ 
like  poet  proceeds  thus : 

•  I  would,  that,  exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless  bard  had  sulFer'd  nothing  more. 
He  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays, 
And  Virgil  \  thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise. 
For  here  I  woo  the  Muse,  with  no  controul, 
And  here  my  books — my  life — absorb  me  whole. 
Here  tuo  I  visit,  or  to  smile,  or  weep, 
The  winding  theatre's  majestic  sweep; 
The  grave  or  gay  colio(|nial  scene  recruits 
My  spirits,  worn  in  leaniing's  long  pursuits ; 
Whether  some  senior  shrewd,  or  spendthrift  heir, 
Stilor,  or  soldier,  now  unarm'd,  be  there, 
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Or  some  coif  "d  brooder  o'er  a  ten-years'  cause 
Thunder  the  Norman  gibb'rish  of  the  laws,  &c.'— p.  1 16- 

In  the  epistle  to  his  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  at  Hamburgh,  there 
occurs  a  beautiful  little  sketch  of  a  christian  pastor's  family  life : 
and  the  following  lines,  from  the  same  piece,  conudn  sentin^eiits 
such  as  Cowper  delighted  to  express. 

'  But  thoi;i  take  courage !  strive  agi^nst  despair  I 

Quake  not  with  dread,  nor  nourish  anxious  c^re  I 

Grim  war,  indeed,  on  ev'ry  side  appears. 

And  thou  ^^  menac'd  by  a  thousand  spears ; 

Yet  none  shall  drink  thy  blopd,  or  shall  offend 

Ev'n  the  defenceless  bosom  of  my  friend. 

For  thee  the  aegis  of  thy  God  shall  hide, 

Jehovah's  self  shall  combat  by  thy  side. 

The  same,  who  vanquished  under  Sion's  tow'rs. 

At  silent  midnight,  all  Assyria's  pow'rs. 

The  s^me,  who  overthrew  in  ages  past 

Paipascus'  sons  that  lay'd  Samaria  waste ! 
*  Thou,  therefore,  (as  the  most  afflicted  mpy^ 

Still  hope,  and  triumph,  o'er  thy  evil  day ! 

Look  forth,  expecting  happier  times  to  come. 

And  to  enjoy,  once  more,  thy  native  home  V — ^pp,  128, 129- 
The  first  verses  in  the  volume,  ou  finding  the  heel  of  a  Shoe  at 
Bath,  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  ^nd  display  at  Uie 
age  of  seventeen  that  exuberant  humour  which  attended  our  author 
in  after-life.  .  The  Epistle  to  Lloyd  is  full  of  liveliness,  and  that  to 
Lady  Austen  unites  innocent  gaiety  with  just  and  dignified  refle^ 
tion.  The  dialogue  between  the  Pipe  and  the  Snuff-box  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  '  Report  of  an  Adjudged  Case,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  Books :'  the  Colubriad  is  of  the  same  stamp.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  Ashley  Cowper,  Esliq.  has 
great  merit. 

*  Farewell !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  life,  for  sprightliness  enroir4 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 
In  life's  last  stage — O  blessings  rarely  found — 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossoms  crown'd : 
Through  ev  ry  period  of  this  changeful  state 
Unchanged  thyself — wise,  good,  affectionate ! 

'  Marble  may  flatter ;  and  lest  this  should  seem 
P'ercharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme. 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  supprest, 
iiOve  skall  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest.'"— p.  80. 

The  fragment  on  the  Four  Ages  mightt  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  second  '  Task :'  that  on  the  Yardley  Oak  is,  perhaps,  th« 
most  characteristic  specinien  of  Cowper  \  witli  his  usual  alloy  of 
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Tiome1iness,and  want  of  selectioti,  it  eibibils  a  copiousness  of  tliQiight 
and  expression,  worthy  of  Drydeii  or  Cowlev.  We  close  our  ex- 
tracts with  the  following  beauttfu!  sonnet^ — 

I*  To  Mrs,  Ukwin. 
•  Mary!  1  want  &  lyre  with  other  strings, 
Such  aid  from  heav*n  as  some  have  feign*d  they  drew, 
An  eloquence  scarce  giv'n  to  mortals,  new  ' 

And  iindehas'd  by  praise  of  meaner  things. 
That  ere  through  age  or  wo  1  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due» 
Jn  versf  as  musical  sis  thou  art  true, 
And  tiiat  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  Jieed.     There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heav'nly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright : 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And,  since  thou  own'^t  that  praise^  I  spare  thee  mine/ — p.  522* 
At  the  time  when  our  poetry  began  to  emerge  from  the  bondage 
formality  and  pomp,  Cowper  appeared  to  advance  the  cause  of 
nature  and  true  taste.     With  an  opinion  sufficiently  high  of  Popo 
and  hi^  contemporaries,  modest  and  unenterprizingj  alive  to  censure^ 
and  seemingly  scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  an  innovator,  he  yet 
^^elped  essentially  to  restore  the  elder  vigour  and  simplicity^  by  pre- 
^Pttenting  to  m  the  primitive  Muse  of  England  in  her  own  undisguised 
features,  her  flexibility  of  deporttnent,  ber  smiles  and  tears,  her 
|eneral  animation  and  frequent  rusticity.     From  the  effects  which 
Jlis  exhibition  produced  on  the  public,  satiated  with  classical  imi-* 
ktion  and  antithesis,  be  may  be  reckoned  among  the  patriarchjj  of 
ne  present  school  of  poetry. 

Cowper'a  qualities  are,  copiousness  of  idea,  often  without  anffi- 

Sent  choice;  keenness  of  observation,  descending  occasionally  to 

irearis  omen  ess  or  disgust;  an  addiction  to  elevated  thought  and  gene* 

:)us  feeling;  and  a  pliable  manner,  pa^jsing  easily  from  the  tender 

» the  sublime,  and  again  to  the  humorous.     In  the  very  throng  and 

(►ress  of  bis  observations  on  the  most  serious  subjects,  it  is  not 

unusual  to  encounter  an  effusion  of  wit,  or  a  familiar  remark*  This 

tiay  seem  a  strange  anomaly  in  a  writer  of  Cowper's  turn ;  yet  it 

I  to  be  accounted  for.     Tlie  subjects  in  question  were  the  constant 

ffliemes  of  his  meditation,  the  fountains  of  bis  actions,  his  hopes,  hii 

[duties ;  they  were  inwoven  with  his  mind,  and  he  spoke  of  them 

vilh  that  familiarity,  perfectly  distinct  from  lightness,  with  which 

nen  naturally  speak  of  what  is  habitual  to  them,  though  connected 

irith  their  happiness,  and  involving  many  hopes  and  fears.     It  must 

Pl>e  confessed,  however,  that  he  sometimes  uses  expressions,  wbich^ 

I  in  a  person  of  different  principles^  vrould  be  interpreted  as  the  lan- 

[  piage  of  levity* 
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Hit  great  work,  the  Task,  was  welcomed  on  its  oppearance  with 
general. acclapiatton.  It  has  ever  since  continued  to  rank  with  the 
most  popular  poems.  This  perforoiance,  so  singular  iii  its  nature 
and  original,  has  a  sufficient  admixture  of  faults :  some  passages  are 
tedious,  others  uninterestu;g,  and  others  even  revolting.  .The  lan- 
guage is  often  tinged  with  meanuesSyaud  pathos  and  beauty  are  some- 
times interrupted  by  witticism.  Tlie  charm  of  the  work  consists 
in  its  tender,  generous  and  pious  sentiments ;  in  the  frankness  and 
warmth  of  its  manner,  its  sketches  of  nature,  eulogies  of  country 
retirement,  and  interesting  allusions  to  himself  and  those  he  loves ; 
the  refreshing  transitions  from  subject  to  subject,  and  the  elasticity 
with  which  he  varies  his  tone,  though  the  change  is  not  always 
without  offence;  and  the  glow,  which  when  a  poet  feels,  he  is  sure 
to  impart  to  others.  We  sliare  his  walks,  or  his  fire-side,  and  hear 
him  comment  on  the  newspaper  or  the  last  new  book  of  travels ; 
converse  with  him  as  a  kind  familiar  friend,  or  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  an  affectionate  monitor.  We  attend  him  among  the 
beauties  and  repose  of  nature,  or  the  mild  dignity  of  private  life ; 
sympathize  with  his  elevations,  smile  with  him  at  folly,  and  share 
his  indignation  at  oppression  and  vice — and  if  he  sometimes  de- 
tains us  too  long  in  the  hot-house,  or  tires  us  with  political  dis- 
cussion, we  love  him  too  well  to  wish  ourselves  rid  of  him  on  that 
account.  He  is  most  at  home  on  nature  and  country  retirement^ — 
friendship — domestic  life — the  rights  and  duties  of  men — ^and,  above 
all,  the  comforts  and  excellencies  of  religion :  his  physical  dejectioQ 
never  overcasts  his  doctrines ;  and  his  devout  passages  are,  to  us^ 
the  finest  of  his  poem.  There  is  not  in  Milton  or  Akenside  sucb  a 
continuation  of  sublime  thoughts  as  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books.  The  peroration  is  remarkably  graceful  and  solemn. 

Cowper  appears,  at  least  at  one  time,  to  have  preferred  his  first 
published  didactic  poems  to  the  Task.  There  is  something  in  pri- 
ority of  composition ;  and  the  Task  was  to  him  ao  Odyssey,  a 
second  work  on  lighter  subjects,  taken  up  more  as  a  relaxation^ 
written  less  with  a  view  of  his  most  favourite  subject  and  less  with 
the  awful,  yet  elevating,  sense  of  performing  a  momentous  duty. 
Whatever  may  be  attributed  to  these  considerations,  we  think  that 
a  poet's  opinion  of  bis  own  performance  is  seldom  without  some 
fbundation-r~and  that  many  of  these  pieces  are  more  uninterruptedly 
pleasing,  and  contain  fe^/i'er  intervals  of  insipidity,  than  the  longer 
poem.  Table  Talk  is  a  distihct  production,  a  kind  of  Task  la 
Miniature;  as  young's  Resignation  is  another  Night-Thought.  I^ 
abounds  with  passages  of  wit,  energy  and  beauty,  and  is  replctiei 
with  good  sense.  There  is  something  in  it  which  reminds  us  of 
Churchill.  Tlie  seven  succeeding  poems  are  mostly  sets  of  precepts 
and  remarl^s,  chi^racters  and  descripUoiis,  delivered  in  a  poetical 
manner.    Here,  ^  elselvhere,  bis  wit,  always  poweirfui,  is  ofteo 
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jlumsy,  and  sometimes,  from  being  more  intent  on  ibe  sentiment 
ban  the  expressioiij  his  language  tkviales  into  prose,  lliere  is, 
sides,  d  want  of  system  in  tlie  subjects  o^  eudi  piece,  which  in 
3me  injures  the  continuky  of  interest.  Still  diere  is  so  much  un- 
sophisticated de$r;riplion,  and  sentiment,  and  byinour — tlie  richness 
of  the  poet*s  ht  art  and  mind  iiresodittused  ovlm  die  wliole,  tliat  they 
will  always  be  read  v^ith  dtbght.  He  who  would  behold  the  full 
beauty  of  ChrisLiauity,  might  be  referred  to  these  poems— especially 
jthe  hst  four. 

Cowper  3  li*;Ut  pieces  are  characterized  by  vicjour,  playfulness, 

bnd  invention  ;  debasttd  sometimes  by  inelegance,  and  e%en  by  con- 

eits.     His  Tales  are  exccUent,     The  verses  for  the  Bdlaof  Mor- 

iility  are  poetical  and  imprtssive;  and  the  Epistle  to  Hill  is  fjuito 

loratian.     His  lines  on  bis  molher's  pictme  display  remarkably 

i  powers  of  pathos.     Such  a  stram  of  mellowed  and  manly  sor- 

[>w,  such  aftcciiunate  remiuiacences  of  childhood  unmixed  with 

trifling;,  such  an  union  of  regret  with  piety,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in 

ay  language. 

His  translation  of  Homer  retains  mucli  of  the  old  poet's  simpli- 
ity,  without  enough  of  his  lire.  Cowper  has  removed  the  «ilded 
Joud  w  hich  Ptjpe  had  caj>t  tivp.r  him  ;  and  his  version,  though  very 
[ipt^rfect,  is  the  more  faithful  portrait  of  the  two. 
h  In  the  Task,  the  author  has  introduced  a  new  species  of  blank 
eree;  a  medium  between  the  majestic  sweep  and  continuous  va- 
pty  of  Alilton  and  Akenside,  and  the  monotony  of  Young  and 
Thomson.  It  is  suited  to  his  subject,  smooth  and  easy,  yet  sufH- 
BUtly  varied  in  its  structure  to  give  the  ear  its  proper  entertaiu- 
eiit.  Somelime:^,  as  in  the  descnptiou  of  the  Sicilian  earthfjuake, 
!id  the  Mdleunium,  he  seems  to  aspire  higher.  He  afi^-cts  nnich 
^e  pause  on  the  third  and  seventh  syllables,  the  latter  of  which 
:>mbines  dignity  with  animation  more  diau  any  other,  h  must  be 
:)nfessed,  however,  ihat  he  has  not  avoided  flatness  and  uniformity, 
|iji  rhyme  has  the  freedom  and  energy  of  Ory den's,  without  it* 
riety.  His  diction  resembles  his  versification;  forcible,  but  often 
CQQth*  It  is  the  languajTc  of  conversation,  elevated  by  metapliors, 
[iltonic  constructions,  aud  antiquated  expressions^  above  the  level 
prose. 

His  letters  are  full  of  the  roan — of  his  mildness,  philanthropy, 
Fid  domestic  temper;  his  pensiveness  and  devotion,  bis  overstrained 
Aidlly,  and  \ih  liveliness  of  imagination.  They  form  the  prin- 
bpal  charm  of  Hayley's  Life— fur  of  all  bioj^iapliers,  Mr.  Hay  ley 
happily  the  least  ioquacioiuj;  the  letters,  like  the  anecdotes  in 
Jos  well's  Johnson,  compeusatt^  for  ijie  scantiness  or  ordinary  qua- 
Ity  of  d»e  narrative  \^  ith  w  hich  they  are  interwoven.  We  think 
kem  equal  to  any  that  we  have  met  with,     There  k  a  delightfid 
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playftilncis  pervading  tbem,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  attractjv 
quality  of  an  epistle. 

Covrper  was  versed  in  the  irony  which  criminates  without  pre 
voicing^ 

the  chiding  which  affection  loves. 

Dallying  with  terms  oi  wrong— — - 
the  weil-wrought  affectation  of  pomp  or  gravity,  and  the  thousand 
other  artifices,  by  which  an  agreeable  sunshine  j»  thrown  over  po- 
verty or  dulness  of  majtter.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  midst  of  spor* 
tivenessp  an  effuaion  of  tenderness  occurs,  extremely  affecting.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  to  survey  the  group  of  excellent  per- 
sons assembled  round  our  poet — their  heroic  exertions  for  his  com- 
fort, and  his  warm  returns  of  gratitude ;  such  scenes  are  among 
the  '  greenest  spots'  of  this  worlds  and  are  almost  enough  to  make 
us  fnrgel  its  miseries.  His  opinions  on  various  subjects,  expressed 
in  these  letters^  flow  less  from  any  expansion  of  intellect  or  depth 
of  penetration,  than  from  plain  sense,  a  cultivated  understanding, 
and  that  clear-headedness  which  attends  on  virtue,  and  which  ena- 
bles it  to  discern  many  things  which  superior  faculties,  blinded  by 
ft  bad  heart  or  vicious  habits,  fail  of  discerning. 

In  the  morality  of  his  poems,  Cowper  is  honourably  distinguished 
from  most  of  his  brtthren.     Our  poets  have  loo  often  deviated  into 
an  incorrect  system  of  morals,  coldly  delivered;  a  smooth,  polished, 
iiled-dowri  Christianity;  a  medium  system,  between  the  religion  of 
tlie  Gospel  and  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  intended  apparently  to 
accommodate  the  two.     There  is  nothing  to  comfort  or  guide  us, 
no  satisfying  centre  on  which  to  fix  our  desires ;  no  line  is  drawn 
between  good  and  evil ;  we  wander  on  amid  a  waste  of  feelings 
sublinMited  to  cBeminacy,  desires  raised  beyond  the  possibility  of 
gratification^  and  passiAus   indulged   till   their  indulgence   seems 
almost  a  necessary  of  life.     We  rise  with  heated  minds,  and  feel 
Aat  something  still  is  wanting.     In  Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  all  if 
reality;  there  is  no  doubt,  no  vagueness  of  opinion  ;  the  only  satis* 
factory  object  on  which  onr  affections  can  be  fixed,  is  distinctly 
and  fully  pointed  out ;  the  afRicted  are  consoled,  the  ignorant  en- 
lightened.    A  perfect  line  is  drawn  between  truth  and  error.     The 
heart  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  religion ;  every  precept  is  just,  every 
motive  efficacious,     Sensible  that  every  vice  is  crwuiected  with  the 
rest;    that   the   voluptuous   will   become   hard-hearted,   and   the 
unthinking  licentious;  he  aims  his  shafts  at  all:  and  as  Gospel 
truth  is  the  base  of  morality,  it  is  the  groundwork  of  his  precepts. 
In  the  remarks  we  have  haiarded  on  poetical  morality,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  aim  at  introducing  a  cheerless  monastic  air  into  works 
of  fancy,  or  diminishing  the  quantum  of  poetic  pleasure  : — our 
system  would  have  the  very  contrary  effect.     It  would  relieve  us 
.    «4fw.  froa 
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|roni  revoItinj5  pictures  of  crime,  touched ,  retooched,  and  dwelt 

jpon  even  to  we;iriness  ;  from  long  ilepresBiug  complaints  of  the 

diseries  of  life;  from  the  persevering  uialiginty  which  pains  us  in 

leading  the  works  of  some  of  our  mo&t  approved  sitirisbs;  from  the 

unge  of  impurity,  which  makes  us  dread  the  j>leasm"e  we  receive 

irom  some  exquisitely  wrought  descriptions  ;  from  the  want  which 

IFe  feeJ  in  many  a  favourite  character  of  tiction^  Poetry  would  be 

\  cheerful  qs  the  spring  sun,  and  q«  vivifying.     All  the  sources  of 

elight  would  remain,  only  heightened  and  rectified;  our  pleasure 

^outd  be  more  full,  and  it  would  be  witiiout  fear. 

We  come  now  to  Cowper's  own  Memoirs.     We  are  not  sure 
iiat  the  publication  of  them  is  proper  in  itself,  or  can  be  otherwise 
ban  unacceptable   to  his  family  and  friends.      Doubtless,  it  in 
Iwajs  consoling  to  knovvj  that  crime  has  been  followed  by  repen* 
tance;  and  it  is  the  greatest  triumph  which  can  be  desired  for 
virtue^  when  the  otlender  is  reclaimed  from  profligacy  and  brouglit 
to  a  joyful  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  of  religion.     But 
there  is  a  propriety  of  manner  which  belongs  to  such  representa- 
tions.     While  we  hail  the  sanctity  which  ahiues  fortli  in  the  later 
days  of  the  sinner  reformed,  w^e  do  not  like  to  be  carried  back  to 
all  the  particulars  of  his  early  offences.     It  is  quite  sufRcient  that 
"fe  know  their  general  truth.     When  they  are  pressed  once  more 
>on  our  notice  J  with  all  their  minuteness,  they  have  a  tendency,  iu 
f>ite  of  our  feelings,  to  detract  somewhat  from  our  respect.     Thii 
roceeding  joins,  as  it  were,  a  living  body  with  a  dead  one,  and  we 
irink  from  the  forced  and  unnatural  connexion.     If  it  be  said, 
It  the  Memoirs  are  the  confessions  of  Cowper  concerning  him- 
elf,  we  answer,  that  what  it  might  be  proper  aud  beneficial  for 
Cowper  to  write  for  his  own  private  admonition,  it  may  not  be 
fiquaily  proper  to  publish  to  the  w^orld.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  with 
fhat   feelings  Cowper  drew   up  these  Memoirs.     He  meant  to 
jnish  himself  for  his  late  offences.     With  the  spirit  of  a  tine  pe* 
itent,  he  placed  them  before  his  eyes  as  a  memorial  and  a  terror 
his  own  heart, — as  a  guard  against  all  future  relapses.     If  he 
onteniplated  the  perusal  of  tliem  by  any  other  eye,  it  was  that  of 
be  friendly  and  affectionate  family  under  whose  roof  he  was  now 
iaced,  and  where  his  gooti  principles  received,  if  not  their  begin- 
ling,  yet  their  principal  strength  and  growth.     We  will  not  enlarge, 
awever,  on  this  subject,  but  pass  on  to  the  *  Memoirs'  themselves. 
Phey  contain  a  short  history  of  his  religious  life  during  his  tirst  thirty- 
aur  years,  including  the  great  change  which  was  known  to  hav» 
I  ken  place  in  his  mind  ou  these  points.     The  publisher  of  the 
fger  edition  (we  call  it  the  larger  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  though 
oth  are  small)  gives  no  account  of  his  copy ;  but  from  the  preface 
of  the  otlier,  and  from  the  m  ork  iUeU,  we  learia  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally 
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ginaHy  written  for  the  author  and  some  of  his  friends,  without  atay 
purpose  of  publication;  and  that  after  hit  death  manuscript  copies 
of  it  were  possessed  by  many  persons,  from  one  of  whom  the  editor 
received  it :  to  which  we  may  add,  of  our  own  ioformation,  that  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  several  gentlemen  in  one  of  the  universi- 
ties. 

Cdwper  describes  himself  as  having  had  few  religious  thoughts 
till  his  Siirty-second  year.  For  the  consolation  which  he  received 
under  the  pressure  of  juvenile  tyranny,  by  the  recollection  of  k 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  for  all  that  relates  to  his  early  life, 
previously  to  his  settlement  in  the  Temple,  we  refer  to  the  work. 
Nt^i  long  after  this  event,  he  was  seized  with  a  depression  of  spirits, 
utterly  insurmoantable  by  amusement  or  literary  pmrsuits ;  *  lying 
.  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.'  At  length  he  found 
Herbert's  Devotional  Poems,  the  reading  of  which  mudh  alleviated 
his  melancholy ;  he  was,  however,  persuaded  to  put  them  by,  as 
being  Calculated  to  exasperate  his  wound.  His  misery  then  returned. 

*  In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  nearly  a  twelvemonth ;  when,  haviin; 
experienced  the  inefficacy  of  all  human  means,  I  at  length  betook  mvsd^ 
to  God  in  prayer.  Weak  as  my  faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  hear  me. 

*  I  embraced  an  opportunity  of  going  with  some  friends  to  Southamp- 
ton, where  I  spent  several  months.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  walked 
«bout  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  morning  was  mild  and  serene,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  sea,  and  the  country  upon  the  borders  of  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  We  sat  down  upon  an  emineBee 
at  the  end  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  between  Southampton  and  the 
New  Forest.  Here  it  was  that  on  a  sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  beea 
kindled  that  instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  I  felt  the  weight  of  all  my  misery  taken  off,  my  heart 
became  light  and  joyful  in  a  moment.  I  could  have  wept  with  trans- 
port, had  I  beenr  alone.  I  must  needs  beUece  that  nothing  less  than  thte 
Almighty  could  have  filled  me  with  such  an  inexpfessible  delight;  ndt 
by  a  gradual  dawning  of  peace,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a  flash  of  his  lif^ 
firing  countenance.  I  think  I  remember  something  like  a  glow  of  gum 
iitijide  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  this  unexpected  blessing;  ami  that  I 
ascribed  it  to  His  gracious  acceptance  of  my  prayers/ — pp.  18, 19, 120s. 

'^Thiti  circumstance,  however,  making  no  imfn^ssion,  he  passes 
twcJve  years  of  dissipation  in  the  Temple,  and  having  neariy  coli- 
suibed  his  patriiiiony,  and  being  hopeless  of  repairing  it  by  his  own 
extthioml,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  which  we  shall  omit  he  is 
fipp^ted  Clerk  of  iJie  Journals.  Being  ordered  to  prove  his  antffl- 
dency  f&r  the  place  before  the  bar  of  the  Honse,  hfe  attends  daily 
a«  the  0(flce  to  examine  the  Jonmab^  in  tiotal  despair  of  ever  qut- 
Ui^ing  hiinself  for  the  station. 

*  I  read,' 
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♦  I  reaJ,'  he  says,  *  without  perception,  and  was  so  di!itri'&se<i,  that 
had  every  clerk  in  the  office  betiti  my  friend,  it  would  have  availed  me 
little :  for  t  was  not  in  a  condittnii  to  receive  instrtiction»  much  less  10 
elicit  it  out  of  nianuscripm  without  tlireclion.' — pp,  l>9,  30. 

After  more  tliaii  balf  a  year  thus  spent,  Ue  repairs  to  Margate, 
ajid  at  longtli,  by  dianiissiu^  the  subject,  obtains  a  transitory  relief 
of  mioii.  He  is  again,  liowever,  required  to  '  attend  tlie  oflke,  ancj 
to  prepare  for  the  push/  With  this  Lbour,  his  misery  rcturas.  He 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  exposing  himself  to  pub- 
lic degradation,  or  resigning;  the  office^  and  bringing  his  benefactor** 
discretion  into  ciuestion.  Hig  despair  vent»  itself  in  angry  luiirmuri 
agaiust  Providence;  he  §eeks  in  vain  for  relief  in  medicine,  wishes 
for  madness,  and  otteu  expresses  his  expeclations  of  its  approach. 

The  decisive  day  draws  near,  and  llie  horrid  expedient  of  self- 
murder  occurs  to  him: — tlie  history  of  his  attempts  wii[  be  read 
with  fearful  interest.  Eight  or  nine  assaults  nrade  by  thi:^  unhappy 
mati  upon  bis  own  life,  and  some  repoated  i,nor<i  than  once,  succes- 
sively fail ;  for  the  pairticulars  vi^e  refer  to  the  book,  from  winch  it 
appears  that,  amidst  incipient  derangement,  reason  still  predomi- 
nated in  his  mind.  He  resigns  the  oliice  ;  and,  from  circumstances 
which  occurred  in  one  of  these  dread  fid  attempts,  apprehending  an 
apoplexy,  he  consults  a  physician,  and,  fniding  there  is  no  danger, 
resolves  to  continue  in  his  Temple  residence.  Here  at  length  a 
natural  horror  of  his  late  intention,  and  the  recollection  of  his  past 
life^  overwhelm  him  with  remorse;  obviously  aggravated  by  big 
increasing  derangement. 

'  I  never  went  into  the  street,  but  I  lhoiij*ht  the  people  stared  and 
laughed  at  me,  and  held  me  in  contempt ;  and  1  couM  hardly  persuade 
myself,  hut  that  th«  voico  of  tny  conscience  was  loud  enough  for  every 
body  to  hear  it.  Tho<ie  who  knew  me,  seeaied  to  avoid  me;  and  if 
they  spoke  to  me,  they  setsmed  to  do  it  in  scorn.  1  bought  a  ballad  of 
one  who  wa&  singing  it  in  the  street,  because  I  thought  it  was  written 
on  niCt  I  dined  nlonfj',  eitljer  at  the  tavern,  where  I  vvent  in  the  dark, 
or  at  the  chophouse,  where  I  alwaysi  toi>k  care  to  hide  myself  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  !  slept  generally  an  hour  in  the  eve[iing» 
though  it  was  only  to  be  terrilied  in  dreams;  and  when  I  awoke  it  was 
some  lime  before  1  could  walk  steadily  throiii»h  the  passage  into  thei 
dining  room  ;  1  staggered  and  reeled  like  a  drutiken  man*  The  eyes  of 
Bian  1  could  not  bear;  hut  to  think  that  the  eyes  of  God  were  upon  me^ 
which  I  was  assured  of,  gave  me  intolerable  anguish,' — pp.  56\  5?. 

His  fevered  mind  is  now  deluded  into  a  supposition,  that  he  ha^ 
committed  an  unpardonable  sin;  and  neither  reason,  nor  Scripture^ 
nor  the  arguments  of  liis  brother,  who  had  come  to  liis  relief,  are 
of  any  avail  under  this  conviction, 

*  I  had  indeed  a  sense  of  eternily  impressed  upon  my  mind,  which 
ihtioit  amoufilffd  to  a  full  compi^hension  of  it.     My  bmther,  grieved  to 

the 
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the  heart  with  the  sight  of  my  misery,  tried  to  comfort  me;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  I  refused  comfort,  and  my  mind  (sins)  appeared  to  me  in 
such  colours,  that  to  administer  it  to  me,  was  only  to  exasperate  me, 
and  mock  my  fears/ 

Subjoined  to  the  smaller  edhioti  from  which  we  quote,  is  a  ^ort 
poem  supposed  to  be  written  at  this  time;  no  account  is  ^ven  of 
it»  but  from  internal  evidence,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  his:  it  is 
a  dreadful  picture  of  despondency.  After  having  experienced  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  religious  consolations  of  his  friend  Mar- 
tin Madan,  tiie  distemper,  which  had  been  so  long  hovering  over 
him,  takes  full  possession  of  his  mind. 

*  A  strange  and  horrible  darkness  fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible 
that  a  heavy  blow  could  light  upon  the  brain  without  touching  the 
skull,  such  was  the  s)snsation  I  felt.  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  fore- 
head, and  cried  aloud  through  the  pain  it  gave  me.  At  every  stroke 
my  thoughts  and  expressions  became  more  wild  and  incoherent ;  aU 
that  remained  to  me  clear,  was  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  expectation  of 
punishment.  These  thou«;hts  kept  undisturbed  possession  of  my  mind 
all  the  way  through  my  illness,  without  interruption  or  abatement/ — 
p.  66. 

His  brother  and  friends,  consulting  on  his  case,  agreed  that 
he  should  be  removed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  skilitil  and  hu- 
mane Dr.  Cotton,  and  appropriated  to  such  persous.  Here,  after 
many  months  of  misery,  reason  in  a  great  measure  returned,  but 
unaccompanied  by  hope.  Soon,  however,  a  great  change  took 
place — it  is  thus  related: 

*  In  about  three  months  more,  July  25th,  1764,  my  brother  came  from 
Cambridge  to  visit  me.  Dr.  Cotton  having  told  him  he  thought  me 
greatly,  mended,  he  was  rather  disappointed  at  finding  me  almost  as 
silent  and  reserved  as  ever ;  for  the  first  sight  pf  him  struck  me  with 
many  painful  sensations,  both  of  sorrow  for  my  own  remediless  con- 
dition, and  envy  of  his  happiness.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  asked 
me  how  I  found  myself;  1  answered,  "  As  much  better  as  despair  can 
make  me.'*  We  went  together  into  the  garden.  Then  on  expressing 
that  settled  assurance  of  sudden  judgment,  he  protested  to  me  that  it 
was  all  a  delusion,  and  protested  it  so  strongly,  that  I  could  not  help 
giving  some  attention  to  him — I  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  ^^  If  it 
is  a  delusion,  then  I  am  the  happiest  of  beings.''  Something  like  a  raj 
of  hope  was  shot  into  my  heart.  Still  I  was  afraid  to  indulge  it.  We 
dined  together,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  more  cheerful  manner. 
Something  seemed  to  whisper  to  me  every  moment,  **  Still,  however, 
there  is  mercy/'  Even  after  he  had  left  me^  this  change  of  sentiment 
gathered  ground  continually,  yet  my  mind  was.  in  such  a  fluctuating 
state,  that  I  can  only  call  it  a  vague  presage  of  Ibetter  things  to  ceme, 

without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.' '  I  went  to  bed,  and 

slept  well.    In  the  morning  I  dreamt  that  the  sweetest  boy  I  ever  saw 
came  dancing  up  to  my  bedside.    He  seemed  just  out  of  leading- 
strings; 
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mgs;  yet  i  took  particukr  notice  of  the  firmness  of  his  freuci.  The 
bght  affected  me  with  pleasyre,  and  served  at  least  to  fiarmonizt'  my 
Spirits;  so  that  1  awoke  tor  the  first  lime  with  a  Kensation  of  delight 

upon  my  mind,      tstill,  however,  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the 

sitablishment  of  the  comfort  I  felt. 

*  Within  a  few  days  of  my  fint  arrival  at  St.  Albans^  I  had  thrown 
side  the  word  of  God,  as  a  hook  in  which  I  had  no  longer  any  interest 

|pr  portion.    The  only  insttince  in  widcli  I  can  recollect  reading:  a  single 

fcbapier,  was  about  two  months  before  my  recovery.  Having  found  % 
sible  upon  the  bench  in  the  garden,  I  opened  it  upon  iheeleventii  of  Su 

^oiin,  where  Lazarus  is  raised  from  the  dead  ;  and  saw  so  much  beuevo- 
ence,  mercy,  goodness,  and  sympathy  with  miserable  man>  in  our  Sa- 
fiour*s  conduct,  that  I  almost  shed  tears  eveu  after  the  relation;  litll« 
blinking  that  it  was  an  exact  type  *)f  the  mercy  that  Jesus  was  upon 
be  point  of  extending  towards  myselC     I  sighed  and  said,  "Oh  that  I 

bad  not  rejected  so  good  a  Hedeerat-r,  that  I  had  not  forfeited  all  hii 
Ivou rf*  Thus  was  my  heart  softened,  though  not  yet  enlightened.  I 
losed  the  book  without  intending  to  (jpen  it  again.  Having  risen  wttU 
omewhi^l  of  a  more  cheerful  feeling,  I  repaired  to  the  room  whero 
eakfast  waited  for  me.  While  I  sal  at  the  table,  I  found  the  cloud 
horrwr,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  me,  every  moment  passing 
,way;  and  every  moment  came  fmught  with  hope.  I  was  continoally 
ore  and  more  pei*suaded,  that  I  was  not  utterly  doomed  to  destruc- 
ion.  The  way  of  salvation,  however^  was  still  hid  fi:om  my  eyes,  nor 
d  1  see  at  all  more  clcjirly  thtin  before  my  illness/ 

*  But  the  happy  period  which  was  to  shake  off  my  fetters,  and  afford 
c  a  clear  opening  of  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  no^ 

ived;  I  flung  myself  into  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  seeing  a  Bible 

ere,  ventured  once  more  to  apply  to  it  tor  comfort  and  instruction. 

'he  first  verse  I  saw  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  third  chapter  of  Ro^* 

ans:  **  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 

his  blood,  to  declare  bis  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  thai. 

'e   past,  through  ihe  tbrbearaiice  of  God."     1  immediately  received 

ngtU  to  believe,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteougness  shon# 

n  me.     1  saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  he  had  made,  my 

on  sealed  in  bis  blood,  and  all  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  ha 

fication.   In  a  moment  £  believed,  and  received  the  Gu&peL  What- 

er  my  friend  Madan  had  said  to  nae  so  long  before,  revived  in  all  iti 

fleamessj  with  demonbtration  of  the  Spirit,  and  vvith  power, 

*  Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  now  been  imder  me,  I  think  I  should 
have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy.     My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my 

ice  choked  with  transport,  I  could  only  look  to  heaven  in  silence, 
crwhelmed  with  love  and  wonder/— — -*  How  glad  should  I  have  now 
been  to  have  ipent  every  moment  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving!  I  lust 
o  opportunity  of  repairing  to  a  throne  of  grace,  but  fiew  to  it  with  an 
igcrness  irresistible,  and  never  to  he  satisfied.  Could  I  help  it?  could 
do  otherwise  than  to  love  and  rejoice  in  my  reconciled  Father  in 
brist  Jesus  i  The  Lord  had  enlarged  my  heart,  and  **  I  ran  in  thf 
uy  q(  his  comma  ndfneati,'^ 
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*  For  many  succceilin^  weeks,  tears  were  ready  to  flow  if  J  iliJ  but 
apeak  of  the  Gofpel>  or  mention  the  rjiiiioa  of  Jesus,  To  rejoice  day  and 
night  was  my  employmeiil  .  too  hiippy  to  bleep  mucli,  I  tliought  it  wai 
lo&t  lime  that  was  spent  in  *iliunl>er/ 

The  above  extract,  for  i\w  Jeugtli  of  which  we  malceno  apology^, 
resembles  many  parts  of  our  author's  poems  :  we  refer  to  the  latter 
part  of '  Hope*  in  pariicular,  which  evkleutly  Uov^cd  from  the  *elf^ 
same  feelmgs.  After  a  iinrralive  of  soiiie  other  occurrences,  the 
work  concludes  witli  his  jjcitJeiiient  in  the  lionsc  of  his  excellent 
friends  ihe  Unwins,  It  is  written  iu  the  easy  EiigU5h  style  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Ann;  which*  iu  its  better  pans,  we  would  wittingly 
8ee  revived.  To  the  larger  edition  i^  subjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  few  of  Cowper's  religious  lelters,  some  just  remarks  ou 
his  life  from  a  periodical  work,  and  extracts  on  the  sin  of  stiicide. 
One  of  these  is  from  Cowper's  letters,  on  Hume's  arguments  m 
favour  of  self-murder.  It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  observe,  ^a  ii) 
the  case  of  Gibbon,  that  where  Hume  deserted  the  Gospel >  it  de-- 
serted  him ;  and  that  the  advocate  of  deism  was  the  advocate  of 
suicide  and  debauchery.  The  remarks  from  the  American  divine 
are  worthy  of  universal  perusal,  to  which  we  earnestly  recommenU 
them.  The  sentences  which  conclude  the  volume,  though  just  in 
their  contents,  have  rather  a  ludicrouj*  air. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  volumej  which,  on  a  hasty  perusal, 
may  be  deemed  extravagant.  We  consider  this  as  unforlimate,  so 
far  as  it  may  prtjiidice  many  against  what  does  not  in  reality  de- 
serve it.  Piety  holds  no  parley  with  fanaticism,  nor  needs  its  alli- 
ance; religion  disdaips  to  be  defended  by  other  means  than  those 
of  truth ;  ^  in  the  celestial  armoury  of  Christianity/  says  an  excel- 
lent contemporary  moralist,  *  no  such  weapons  as  enthusiasm  and 
error  are  to  be  found  /  and  it  is  on  this  pruiciple  that  we  w  ish  to 
vindicate  the  present  work  from  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm ; 
lest  the  enemies  of  Christianity  .should  have  it  in  their  power  to 
say,  that  the  piety  of  any  one  had  been  increased,  or  his  truth  iti 
the  divine  mercy  confirmed,  by  a  narrative  of  delusions.  It  was 
indeed  our  decided  opinion,  even  before  we  read  this  book,  that  a 
change  of  life  and  sentiments  so  total,  and  of  such  a  kind,  as  Cow- 
per  was  known  lo  have  experienced;  a  system  of  religion  so  .sub- 
lime, yet  so  rational,  so  spiritual,  yet  so  practical,  as  he  inculcates, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  the  eflects  of  fanaticism*  Nor  have- 
theseMemoirs  altered  our  opinion.  No  miracles  are  alleged,  no 
discoveries  in  religion  broached ;  what  was  delirium,  is  called  such ; 
where  he  was  under  tlio  intluence  of  a  mistake,  he  expressly  meti^ 
tions  it;  where  his  delusion  exaggerated  indifferent  actions  into 
gross  crimes,  he  tells  us.  With  a  tinge  from  his  own  opinions,  the 
w'"ork  is  pervaded  and  vivified  by  a  spirit  of  rational  awe,  devoiitjn, 

and 
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t^nd  ihatikfuliiess.  Providential  interpositions,  and  divine  influence, 
ire  indeed  supposed.     But  the  train  of  c  ire  inn  stances,  by  which 

i  his  dreadful  attempts  at  aelf-destrnction  were  repeatedly  prevented, 
I  as  so  striking,  that  even  a  man  of  sober  sense,  mighty  without  in 
lie  least  forfeiting  his  chiini  to  rationality,,  gratefully  suppose  them 
proceed  from  tbe  special  care  of  a  benevolent  Deity  ;  and  if  an 
opinion,  thus  formed,  may  have  led  the  author  astray  with  regard 

ko  some  less  remarkable  occurrences,  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  a 
iiperstitious  taint,  but  to  a  human  error  in  reasoning* 


Lkt.  VIII.— 1.  j1  Sketch  of  the  Brithh  Fur  Trade  in  North 
America;  with  ObseiTutiom  relative  to  the  North' f Vest  Com* 
pant/ of  Montreal.  Bvo,  By  tbe  Earl  of  Selkirk.  London:  18 16. 
,  f  oi/fjge  de  la  Mer  Atlantu^un  a  F  Ocean  Pacijiqae  par  It 
Nora-ouest  (hnis  la  Mer  Giaciale ;  par  le  Capitaint  LmtretU 
Ferrer  Maldonadoy  tan  1588.  Nouvel/ement  traduil  d\in  Ma- 
tiuscrii  Espagnuiyet suivi  dim  Discours  ftii  en  demontre  tAuten- 
lie  it  i  et  la  f  cracite^  par  Charles  Amoretti.  Plaisatice :  de 
f  Iniprimeric  del  Majno,     1812, 

'O  one  will  doubt  that  Lord  Selkirk  is  an  amiable,  honourable^ 
and  intelligent  man — but  be  has  the  misforluue  to  be  a  pro- 
ctor. We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  his  are  not  the  deep-laid 
chemes  of  a  sordid  narrow-minded  calculator,  but  the  snggestiona 
an  ardent  imagination  and  a  benevolent  heart — such  as  are  apt 
letjmes  to  overlook  difficulties  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overleap. 
•  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  lordship,  some  years  ago,  made 
I  attempt,  in  part  a  successful  one,  to  divert  the  tide  of  emigration 
:)m  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  United  States,  and  turn  it 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  within  the  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
lis  intentions  were,  no  doubt,  benevolent  and  humane ;  but,  an 
Dpulse  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  by  the  ruling  passion  of 
viving,  in  North  America,  that  species  of  feudal  system  which 
as  fiually  extinguished  in  Xo'th  Britain  about  *  seventy  years  since*' 
lis  lordship  was  tliDUgbt  to  be  ambitious  of  becoming  the  Head  of 
_  clan — the  chieftain  and  founder  of  nunierona  families.  I'or  such 
expansive  views  an  island  was  too  coTilined  a  sphere :  but  the 
eighbouring  continent  had  all  the  requisites  that  could  possibly  be 
"ished — an  indetinite  extent  of  territory,  abounding  in  woods  and 
ains,  and  extensive  lakes,  and  navigable  rivers  ;  w  ith  a  sy il  capable 
of  aflTording  subsistence  for  millions,  but  nearly  unteuiinted,  save 
the  beasts  of  the  forests,  claimed  as  tbe  exclusive  property  of 
ae  trading  merchants  under  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter,  who 
Duld  neither  cultivate  any  part  of  it  themselves,  nor  sufler  otlier« 
jfcvi,  wo.  xxxu  I  Ip 
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to  do  it;  he  set  about  devising  the  means  of  rescuing  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  it  from  so  unprofitable  a  condition.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  said,  and  we  believe  tnily,  his  lordship  purchased,  at 
a  price  far  beyond  its  value,  about  one-third  part  of  the  stock  of 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company ; — the  whole  of  which  is  only  ^100,000. 
A  proprietor  to  such  an  extent  could  not  well  be  refused  a  favour 
from  the  Governors  of  the  Company ;  and  they  granted  him,  what 
we  rather  think  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crowii  have  decided  they 
had  no  power  to  grant,  a  wide  extent  of  country  held,  or  supposed 
to  be  held,  under  their  Charter,  of  which  he  proceeded  to  take 
possession. 

*  He  was  called  away  from  England,'  he  says,  *  to  a  remote  part  of 
the  British  dominions  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  defending  his  rights  nf 
property  from  threatened  infringement,  but  also  to  give  his  personal 
support  to  a  considerable  body  of  individuals  who,  in  a  great  degree, 
looked  up  to  him  for  protection,  and  against  whom  a  train  of  premedi^ 
tated  and  violent  aggression  has  been  comnciitted  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects/ 

On  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  found  the  territory  which  he  was  about 
to  settle,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  extreme  North, 
overrun  by  the  servants  of  an  Association  of  Merchants  in  London 
and  Montreal  calling  itself  the  North-west  Company ^  between 
which  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  there  had  long  sub* 
sisted  a  deadly  feud.  At  Montreal,  we  presume,  he  writes  his 
'  Sketch  of  the  Fur  Trade,'  which  is  well  calculated  to  bring  dovin 
public  indignation  on  the  heads  of  those  who  conduct,  or  who  are 
<;oncemed  in  it.  The  pains  that  appear  to  be  taken,  and  the  plans 
that  are  laid,  to  seduce  the  inoffensive  savages  into  habits  of  vice, 
in  order  that  the  ^  traders'  may  tlie  more  easily  exercise  a  brutal 
tyranny  over  them ;  and  the  ferocious  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the 
Canadian  rivals  in  the  fur  trade  tow^ards  each  other,  settuig  at  de* 
liance  all  religion,  morality  and  law,  are  stated  in  such  terms  and 
on  such  evidence,  that  they  are  not  only  '  deserving  tlie  early  at* 
iention  of  the  public,'  but  will  command  it,  and,  we  doubt  uot>  call 
forth  the  immediate  interference  of  the  legblature. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Lord  Selkirk  has  not  thought  fit  to 
await  the  decision  of  thelegislature  or  the  executive  government.  The 
details  of  tKe  extraordinary  and  atrocious  transactions  which  have 
urged  his  lordship  to  the  strange  steps  he  has  taken  are  not  yet  fairly 
before  the  public.  Private  letters,  however,  from  interested  indi-* 
viduals  say,  that  Mr.  Semple,  recently  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  while  on  a  journey  to  inspect  its  forts  .and 
establishments  in  the  *  Indian  territories,'  fell  in  with  a  party  of  ihh 
fives  carrjfing  provisions  to  some  of  the-  trading  establishments  of  the 

.  North- 
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:}rth-west  Company;  that  Mr.  Semple,  thiougli  a  mistaken  zeal 
lor  the  iiiterestss  ol  bis  employers,  besitated  to  \^i  iliem  pass;  lliat  a 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  unfortunate  governor  ui\d  about  twenty 
of  his  people  were  put  to  deulh.  Mr.  Semple  touid  scarcely  have 
denied  the  riglit  of  a  passage  to  the  natives  ihrongb  their  own  territo- 
ries* The  account  giveii  in  the  Montreal  Herald  of  ihe  1 2tb  October, 
evidently  from  one  of  the  few  persons  who  survived  ibe  massacre,  is 
probably  the  true  one.  From  this  it  appear^,  that  l»  regular  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  by  the  North-west  Company^  to  drive  away,  for 
ibe  second  time,  the  people  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  had  re-posaessed  themselves  of  theireslabllshmenton  the 
Red- river.  Mr.  Semple^  observing  tbeir  approach  from  the  fort, 
said  *  We  must  go  and  meet  those  people — let  twenty  men  follow 
me.'  They  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  several 
colonists  came  running  towards  them  in  great  dismay,  crying  out, 
'  The  N  o  r  th- west  C  om  p  ai  ly — the  "  h  al  f  b  reed  s ! " '  H  a  vi  ng  ad  v  a  need 
about  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Douglas,  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry 
appeared  from  behind  a  wood,  and  surrounded  Llie  fiovernor  and  his 
people,  when  one  Bouche,  a  Canadian,  rode  up  to  Mr,  Semple,  de- 
ninnditig  their  ^fort."  The  Governor  answered,  ^  Go  to  your  fort.' 
'  You,*  retorted  Bouche,  *  have  destroyed  our  fort,  you  damued 
rascal/  '  ScoundreV  said  Semple,  laying  his  hand  upon  Bouche's 
bridle,  *  dare  you  call  me  sof  Bouch^  sprang  from  bis  horse,  and 
a  shot  was  immediately  tired,  by  which  Lieut.  Holt  fell.  The  next 
shot  wounded  the  Governor,  who  called  out  to  his  men,  *  Do  what 
you  can  to  take  care  of  yourselves ;'  but  he  was  so  much  beloved 
that  they  affectionately  gathered  round  him  to  learn  what  injury  he 
had  suffered  ;  when  a  volley  of  musketry  was  poured  into  ilie  group, 
which  killed  i^everal  and  wounded  the  greater  part  of  them, 

'  The  cavalry  galloped  towards  the  survivors,  who  took  off  tbeir  hats 
and  called  fur  mercy.  But  this  address  for  mercy  was  made  to  lh« 
ser\'ants  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  at  their  hands  was  immedi- 
ately received  by  what  must  be  presumed  the  accustomed  raeaisure  of 
their  compassion — a  speedy  lermination  of  earthly  calamines.  The 
knife,  the  axe,  or  the  ball,  in  able  and  willing  hands,  soon  placed  in 
lasting  repose,  those  whom  pain  or  terror  had  rendered  clamorous.  One 
only  was  spared,  through  the  exertions  of  a  Canadian  to  whom  he  had 
been  intimately  known— two  others  were  providentially  saved  by  esca- 
ping to  a  canoe,  and  two  more,  by  swimming,  ia  the  tumult,  to  the  other 
lide  of  the  river/ 

Thus  fell  Governor  Semple,  a  man  of  amiable  and  modest  man- 
ners, and  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  d  is  p  0:3  it  ion,- — his  pri- 
vate secretary,  the  surgeon,  two  officers,  and  fifteen  settlers.  Their 
bodies  are  stated  to  have  been  barbarously  mangled  to  gratify  the 
Ravage  rancour  of  Uieir  murderers,  commaDded  by  a  Mr.  Cutbbert 
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Grant,  who  told  the  survivor,  if  the  remainder  in  the  fort  shewed 
the  least  resistance,  ^  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  should  be 
saved.'  The  distress  and  horror  of  those  who  had  been  left  in  die 
fort,  and  of  others  who  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  is  thus  described 
by  the  prisoner  sent  to  summon  it : 

^  The  wives,  children,  and  relatives  of  the  slain,  were  there  collected, 
mourning  for  the  dead,  despairing  for  the  living,  and  in  agonies  of 
horror,  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  no  language,  nor  even  imagined^ 
but  by  the  rainds  of  those  on  whom  the  Almighty  may  have  permittee^ 
an  equal  visitation/ 

The  writer  further  states,  that  death  was  not  the  worst  they  had 
to  dread,  as  one  M'Donald  had  encouraged  his  people,  by  promi- 
sing them,  in  addition  to  the  plunder  they  had  to  expect,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  settlers,  for  the  gratification  of  their  brutal 
desires. 

When  the  account  of  this  horrid  transaction  reached  Montreal, 
Lord  Selkirk,  it  seems,  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  culpritjf 
or  their  employers,  and  for  this  purpose  proceeded  up  the  country, 
taking  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  people,  consisting  chiefly 
of  disbanded  men  from  Meuron's  regiment ;  marched  them,  as  his 
enemies  say,  directly  against  Fort  William,  (the  principal  post  of  the 
North-west  Company  on  Lake  Superior,)  and,  having  summoned 
the  garrison  in  a  true  military  style,  which  is  said  to  have  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  sent  the  whole  of  the  North-westers^  including 
the  Mac  Gillivrays,  the  Mac  Leods,  Mac  Kenzies,  Frazers,  an$ 
many  other 

^  Scottish  northern  chiefs 

Of  high  and  warlike  name,' 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  released  from 
their  parole,  or,  in  other  words,  admitted  to  bail. 

His  lordship's  friends,  however^  say  that  he  took  possession  hf 
the  more  peaceable  process  of  a  warrant  issued  by  himself  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate.  Indeed  we  hardly  can  persuade  our3eIves 
that  Lord  Selkirk  would  venture  to  exercise,  under  any  authority, 
such  a  stretch  of  power  as  is  here  imputed  to  him ;  at  least  bis 
avowed  political  principles  lead  us  to  think  otherwise.  But  we 
hasten  to  his  pamphlet,  which  fully  prepares  us — not  only  for  traiis*^ 
fictions  like  that  just  mentioned,  but — for  almost  any  species  of  out- 
rage and  aggression. 

When  Canada  was  a  province  of  France,  the  fur  trade  was  car- 
ried on  under  a  system  of  exclusive  privileges.  The  governor 
granted  licenses  to  individuals  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  within 
certain  prescribed  limits;  the  persons  who  obtained  these  privileges 
bemg  generally  officers  of  the  army  or  others  of  respectable  family- 
Connexion;  aud  tills  system,  Lord  Selkirk  observes,  established  and 
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Ijii tended  the  political  ijifltience  of  tbe  French  government  in  its 
Eiiisactions  with  the  Indian  nations  of  America.  The  privileged 
raders  were  generally  men  of  education,  and  it  was  dTeir  interest, 
|s  well  as  duty,  to  pmmote  the  general  objects  expected  from  them ; 
'  aowing  that,  on  failure,  their  e\chisive  rights  would  be  withdrawn* 
Hieir  conduct  besides  was  closely  watched  by  the  missionarieB, 
vhose  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  abuses 
riising  from  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  savages.  This 
ystem  had  the  best  effect  in  improving  the  character  and  increasing 
be  comforts  of  the  natives;  *  as  a  proof  of  which/  says  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, '  we  need  only  compare  the  present  state  of  tlie  Indians  in 
"i^anada^  with  that  ni  which  they  ijtood  immcdiJitely  after  the  con- 
juest  of  that  province  by  Great  Britain,  at  which  period  populous 
irillages  existed  in  many  districts  where,  at  present,  we  meet  only 
vo  or  three  wandering  families,  and  these  addicted  to  the  most 
ital  excesses,  at  id  a  prey  to  want  and  misery/ 
This  system  of  trafhc,  houever,  being  inconsistent  with  tlie  re- 
eived  principles  of  *  freedom  of  trade*  under  the  English  govem- 
aent,  was  speedily  abolished,  and  the  trade  thrown  open  ;  the  tirjst 
iventurcrs  made  large  prolils ;  and  ibis  encouraged  odiers  to  em- 
ark  in  the  same  concern;  a  ket^n  commercial  competition  arose, 
lirhich,  if  con(iucd  to  innocent  hni  lev,  might  have  been  advautageonij 
the  Indians  by  supplying  them  with  better  gootls  on  more 
easonahle  terms :  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  of  all  the  goods 
differed  for  sale,  a  profuse  supply  of  spirituous  liquors  was  the  short- 
st  and  most  ready  mode  of  obtaining  a  preference  in  the  market. 
The  propensity  of  the  Indians  to  intoxication  was  fostered  by  un- 
!>unded  temptation  ;  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  were  the  result:  tb^ 
fcival  traders,  scattered  over  a  country  of  immense  extent,  and 
Emoved  to  a  distance  from  all  civil  authority,  believed,  and  were 
bontirmed  m  the  belief,  t!mt  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime 
vould  pass  with  impunity.  '  Every  art/  gays  Lord  Selkirk,  *  which 
nalice  could  devise,  was  exerted  without  restraint,  and  the  inter- 
jurse  of  the  traders  with  each  odier  partook  more  of  the  style  of 
be  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  than  of  the  country 
rom  which  they  bnd  sprung.'  His  lordship  quotes  Mr.  Henry 
tid  Sir  Alexander  M^Kenzie  to  prove  tlie  reciprocal  hostility  of  the 
aders, — ■*  each  pursuing  his  own  interests  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
BQSt  injure  his  neighbour,'— and  the  baneful  effects  of  such  conduct 
C»ti  the  morals  of  tlie  Indians.  The  agents  pruicipaliy  employed  in 
he  distant  parts  of  the  country  were  French  Canadians^  known  by 
he  name  of  Courenrii  des  hois,  a  set  of  men  who,  by  accompany- 
rig  the  natives  on  their  hunting  and  trading  excursions,  had  beconiQ 
attached  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  that  they  had  lost  all  relish 
[)r  their  forEier  habits  and  native  homes.    The  missionaries  com- 
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plained  of  the  licentious  manners  of  these  meOj  whom  they  repre* 
sented  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  religion ;  while  the  Indians^ 
losing  all  respect  for  them,  laid  them  under  frequent  contributions: 
the  merchants  who  had  embarked  in  the  trade  were  dis^sted  with 
their  ill  success,  and  refused  to  continue  their  advances.  Sir 
^Alexander  states,  that  in  the  year  1780,  as  some  of  these  traders 
were  about  to  depart  from  the  Eagle  Hills,  where  a  large  band  of 
Indians  were  engaged  in  drinking  near  their  houses,  a  Canadian, 
'  to  ease  himself  of  the  troublesome  importunities  of  a  native,  gave 
him  a  dose  of  lauddnum  in  a  glass  of  grog,  which  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  further  trouble  to  any  one,  by  setting  him 
asleep  for  ever/  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  fray,  in  which  one 
'  of  the  traders  and  several  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  the  rest  saved 
tbcfmselves  by  flight.  About  the  same  time  two  of  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Assineboin  River  were  attacked,  when  several  white 
men  and  a  greater  nuVnber  of  Indians  were  killed.  In  short,  it 
appeared  that  the  natives  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  extirpating 
the  traders,  and  that  they  were  only  saved  from  their  indignation  by 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  which,  at  this  moment,  spread  among 
the  Indians  like  a  pestilence,  and  almost  depopulated  the  country. 
By^this  calamity  the  traders,  though  rescued  from  personal  danger, 
found  the  source  of  their  profits  cat  off;  no  furs  were  brought  to 
them  ;  and  those  natives  who  had  escaped  the  contagion,  fled  their 
approach,  and  hunted  only  for  their  own  subsistence. 

In  this  forlorn  situation  of  the  fur  trade,  the  merchants  of  Canada 
thought  it  best  to  form  an  association  under  the  name  of  the  North' 
west  Company,  and  throw  their  separate  capitals  into  one  com- 
mon stock;  but  a  few  individuals,  not  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, continued  to  carry  on  a  separate  trade.  This  retarded  a 
general  union,  which,  when  effected,  was  again  dissolved;  in 
1798  a  great  secession  from  the  North-west  Company  took 
place,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
X.  Y.  Company.  A  coalition^  however,  was  at  length  effected 
between  these  rival  bodies  in  the  year  1805,  at  which  time  the 
North-west  Company  took  its  present  form  and  character — a  cha- 
racter so  curious,  that  we  shall  briefly  describe  it  from  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's pages. 

The  whole  concern  is  divided  into  a  hundred  shares ;  seventy-five 
of  which  belong  to  the  Old,  and  twenty-five  to  the  New  Company; 
of  the  former,  thirty  are  held  by  one  house  at  Montreal;  of  the 
latter,  eighteen  or  nineteen  are  appropriated  to  different  houses  in 
Montreal  and  London ;  the  remaining  shares  are  held  by  individuals, 
who  are  termed  wintering  partners,  and  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  chai'ge  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  the  interior. 
These  partners  hold  a  general  meeting  every  summer  at  the  rendet- 
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rius  of  Fort  Willianj,  at  the  Grand  Portagej  on  Lake  Superior; 
^here  all  matters  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  each  sfiart; 
living  a  vote,  and  absentees  voting  by  proxy.     After  a  certain  period 
&f  service,  a  wintering  partner  h  peniuited  to  retire  w  itb  consider- 
'jle  allowances  •  the  vacancy  is  iilled  by  the  election  of  a  clerk,  who 
nu&t  have  served  a  certain  nnmljcr  of  year-^,  under  the  direction  of 
be  wintering  partner^r,  in  the  management  of  one  or  more  trading 
post*  in  the  interior;  the  choice,  as  may  be  supposed,  generally  falls 
Em  one  who  possesses  the  tjualifications  most  requisite  lor  pro- 
moting the  common  interest;  lie  must  be  well  ac(]nainled  with  tlie 
nature  of  the  trade,  tfie  character  ami  manners  of  the  Indians,  and 
tie  mode  of  acquiring  iniiuence  among  tliem,    Tbe  hope  of  obtain- 
Dg  tbe  envied  situation  of  a  pmiuer,  excites  among  the  senior  clerks 
In  activity  and  zeal  for  the  general  interests  of  the  conctrn,  hardly 
'inferior  to  that  of  ibe  partneta  diemsclves;  who,  on  their  part, 
watch  closely  tbe  conduct  of  the  clerks  under  ibeir  immediate  com- 
mand, not  only  from  regard  to  the  cummon  interei?t,  in  which  they 
.participate,   but  also  from  feelings  of  personal  responsibility;  as 
llic  praise  or  censure  of  his  asf^ociales  is  dealt  out  to  eaeli  partner 
iccording  to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  management,  and  tbe 
l^rotit  or  loes  on  bis  ledger. 

This  system,  Lord  Selkirk  observes,  is  a<lnilrably  calcniated  to 
ifiise  activity  into  every  department ;  and  lo  direct  that  activity, 
in  the  most  efficctual  manner,  and  vviili  complete  uiiily  of  purpose, 
3wards  the  commun  interest;  but  is  by  no  means  calculaled  to 
Jiroduee  much  resj>ect  for  the  riglits  of  others  :  on  the  contrary,  be 
>dds,  '  the  very  nalure  of  the  association  and  the  extensive  range 
^'hicb  their  operations  embrace,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  efi^prk  de 
ltorj74  not  very  consistent  with  tiie  feelings  of  projuiety  and  justice;' 
fcnd   ibis  observation  is  particularly   upplicable  to  the  wintering 
partners.     Secluded  from  all  society,  except  that  of  persons  who 
llave  the  same  interests  with  himself,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
nir  cbai-acter  in  the  estimation  of  ibe  |>ublic,  which,  in  tlie  common 
niercourse  of  civilized  society,  operates  as  a  check  on  the  inordinate 
fitimnlns  of  self*inierest,  has  no  int^nt^nce  widi  him  ;  he  is  solicitous 
iinly  for  the  approbation  of  those  \\\\o  are  not  likely  to  judge  his 
excesses  widi  extreme  rigour.     He  knows  too  tliat  in  these  remote 
egions,  the  restrahits  of  law  cannot  operate  ;  and  tliat  it  mnsi  be  a 
aae  of  very  extraordiuai7  importance  which  would  induce  a  plain- 
tiff" to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  iiud  the  court  from  which  he  is 
ito  seek  redress.     It  cannot,  therefore,   excite  much  surprize  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  are  com- 
Ifnilled  against  weaker  neighbours.     His  lord  ship  couc  hides  by  ask- 
|ing — -*  if  acts  of  illegtd  violence  are  allowed  to  jiass  widiout  any 
tjark  of  reprobation ;  and  still  more,  if  prouioliLon  is  given  to  those 
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M'ho  have  been  guilty  of  them,  whether  it  can  be  doubted  that  Aere 
exists  a  regular,  concentrated  plan  of  systematic  oppression,  carried 
on  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  those  who  have  the  chitt 
active  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  ?* 

To  prove  that  such  a  systematic  plan  does  exist,  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  conduct  of  the  Company,  with  regard,  first,  to  their 
own  servants  in  the  interior — secondly,  to  the  native  Indians — and 
lastly,  to  private  traders. 

If  the  facts  stated  be  true,  they  are  most  disgraceful  to  the  paiB* 
ties  concerned,  and  highly  discreditable  to  the  national  character ; 
if  false,  we  doubt  not  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  North- 
west Company,  in  London  and  Montreal,  many  of  whom  are  very 
respe^rtable,  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  wash  away  the  foul  stain  cast  upon  them,  by  the  felonious  acts  of 
pillage,  robbery  and  murder,  which  they  are  seriously  charged  with 
naving  sanctioned  and  abetted. 

It  appears  from  the  Journal  of  Count  Adriani,  as  quoted  by  the 
Due  de  Liancourt,  and  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  Alexander)  M'Kenzie,  . 
that  the  voyageurs,  or  servants  employed  in  the  interior  by  the 
North-west  Company,  are  men  of  the  most  uncontrolled  dissipation 
and  licentiousness,  and  that  the  Company  encourage  this  conduct; 
that  drunkenness  and  debauchery  are  so  essential  a  part  of  the  system, 
that  if  any  of  them  evince  a  disposition  to  economy  and  sobriety, 
tliey  are  selected  for  the  most  laborious  drudgery  and  subjected  to 
such  a  train  of  ill  usage  as  to  drive  them  at  length  into  the  general 
system.  Their.  w;ages  are  not  paid  in  hard  cash ;  but  the  Company 
take  care  to  supply  them  with  rum,  blankets,  and  trinkets  for  the 
Indian  women,  and  no  difficulty  is  made  in  allowing  them  credit  till 
they  become  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  servant  is  then  in  com-* 
plete  bondage,  '  and  no  alternative  left  him  but  absolute  submis* 
sion  to  his  employers,  or  a  gaol.  He  must,  therefore,  yield  to 
to  every  imposition  which  his  superiors  think  fit  to  practise  upon 
him' — a  trifling  imposition,  it  seems,  of  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  on  every  article  which  he  takes  from  them ! 
Besides  this,  money  is  reckoned  according  to  the  North-west  eur^  • 
rency — every  shilling  of  which  is  accounted  ttvo  of  the  ordinary 
money  of  the  province;  so  that  we  cannot  greatly  wonder  that 
w4th  wages  nominally  double  or  treble  the  annual  rate  of  wages  in 
the  province,  the  servants  of  the  North-west  Company  should 
never  realize  any  property.  *  So  far,  indeed,'  says  Lord  Selkirk, 
*  from  saving  money,  or  bettering  their  condition  in  this  service, 
there  are  many  of  them  who  leave  their  families  in  great  distress, 
and  never  remit  any  part  of  their  wages  for  the  support  of  their 
wives  and  children ;'  and,  he  adds,  *  strangers  travelling  through 
Lower  Canada  must  be  struck  with  the  frequent  appearance  of 
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bej^garly  hovels,  bespeaking  a  degree  of  poverty  aeldom  to  be  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  America ;— these  habitations  are  usiialiy  occu- 
pied by  the  families  of  Voyageurs  employed  in  the  north-west.' 

'  The  number  of  Voyageurs  in  the  service  of  ihe  North-west  Com- 
pany cannot  be  less  than  2»000.  Their  nominal  wajy^es  are  from  30/,  to 
60/.,  some  as  high  as  80^.,  or  even  100/. — the  average  cannot  be  less  than 
4-0/.,  anil  is  probably  higher;  so  that  the  sum-total  of  wages  must  be  SO 
or  90,000/.  The  gross  return  of  their  trade  seldom  exceeds  150>O00/., 
and  when  the  cost  of  trading  goods,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  concern 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  ibt  Company 
could  never  uiford,  out  of  this  sum,  to  pay  such  an  amount  of  wages. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  their  servants  receive  goods,  the  real  value  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  known  without  a  reference  to  the  books  of 
the  Company^ ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the  best  general  infor- 
mation, the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  so  employed  cannot  exceed  10,000/. 
sterling.  From  one  article  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  rest — spiritf 
are  sold  to  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  the  interior,  at  the  rate  Of 
eight  dollars  per  quart,  which  cost  the  Company  little  more  than  one 
dollar  per  gallon  at  Montreal ;  so  that  when  a  servant  becomes  addicted 
to  drinking  spirits  (no  very  uncommon  case)  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add 
10/.  or  20/.  to  his  nominal  wages.'— *  p.  39*  ^' 

If  sudh  be  the  treatment  of  their  own  servants,  that  which  is  ex- 
perienced by  the  Indians,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  is  not  iikely 
to  be  of  a  more  just  or  lenient  description.  Lord  Selkirk  j^ays  that 
the  instances  are  numerons  of  Indians  being  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  of  personal  violence  being  exercised  to^vards  ihem,  for 
no  offence  but  that  of  having  presumed  to  trade  with  others,  who 
offered  them  a  better  price  for  ihelr  furs  j  that  though  this  is  gene- 
rally done  under  some  pretence  of  debt,  iuistance.s  are  common  of 
the  most  brntui  and  atrocious  violence,  when  no  tiucb  pretence 
could  be  alleged.     One  of  these  we  shall  gr\'e. 

*  In  the  year  1 796  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany had  been  killed  near  Cumberland  1  louse,  by  a  particular  band  of 
Indians.  From  the  timid  character  of  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  insults  to  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  continually  sub- 
mitting, it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  must  have  been  driven  to 
this  act  of  desperation  by  some  extraordinary  provocation.  However 
that  might  be,  it  was  thought  of  essential  consequence  to  the  North- 
west Company  that  the  act  should  not  pass  unpunished.  One  of  the 
Indians  supposed  to  be  guilty  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  commanded  by  Mr.  M'Kay,  the  partner  in  charge  of 
tlie  department,  who,  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner,  as 
well  as  of  judge  and  jury,  levelled  his  gun,  and  shot  the  offeiider  dead 
upon  the  spot.  Another  Indian  of  the  same  band  was  taken  ahve  j  a 
sort  of  mock  trial  was  held,  in  which  three  paitnerii  of  the  Norih-uest 
Company  condemned  him  to  death  ;  and  he  was  immediately  hanged 
m  a  tree  in  the  nijighbouihood  of  the  trading-post/ — p,  47, 
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It  would  be  a  disgustiag  task,  says  his  lordship,  to  detail  the  tiQ* 
merous  and  continued  acts  of  violence  exercised  in  the  most  illegal 
and  tyrannical  manner  against  the  wretched  natives  of  these  dis- 
tricts; who  have,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
traders,  been  growing  more  deficient  in  every  estimable  point  of 
character,  from  the  time  that  Canada  fell  under  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  humiliating  fact.  Lord  Selkirk 
adds,  can  no  longer  be  a  mystery,  when  it  is  known  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  people  has  been  left  without  controiil  m  the 
hands  of  men,  *  who  speculate  upon  the  vices  of  their  servants/ — 
Nor  must  the  whole  blame  be  thrown  on  the  wintering  partners* 
Their  principals  in  Lioudon  are  accused  of  having  lent  Uiemselves 
to  ^counteract  measures  which  might  have  tended  to  reform  die 
habits,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians.  The 
American  government,  it  is  said,  by  placing  an  effectual  restraint 
on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  has  succeeded  in  exciting  a, spirit 
of  regularity  and  industry^  formerly  unknown,  among  the  Indian 
tribes  residing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  When  the  same  mea- 
sure was  proposed  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Indians  within 
the  British  boundaries,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  stated  to 
have  expressed' their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  proposition,  as 
equally  beneficial  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  all  who  resided  among  them ;  but  the  agents  and 
partners  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  London,  strongly  opposed 
it ;  and  were  supported  by  such  influence  as  made  it  necessary,  at 
that  time,  to  drop  the  further  prosecution  of  tlie  measure. 

Lord  Selkirk  proceeds  to  shew  how  impossible  it  is  to  contend 
with  the  North-west  Company,  whose  outrageous  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  long  since  drove  all  private  competitors  out  of  the 
trade ;  and  even  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  New  Company  to 
form  a  junction  with  them.  On  this  occasion  Sir  A.  Mackenzie 
observes,  *  after  the  severest  struggle  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  suffering  every  oppression  which  a  jealous  and  rival  spirit 
could  instigate ;  after  the  murder  of  one  of  our  partners,  the  laming 
of  another,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  our  clerks,  who  received 
a  bullet  through  his  powder-horn  in  the  execution  of  his  dut}',  they 
were  compelled  to  allow  us  a  share  in  the  trade.'  Once  united, 
however,  the  two  parties.  Lord  Selkirk  observes,  were  equally  de- 
sirous of  throvring  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  which  took  place 
during  their  quarrel. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  long 
recital  of  the  unjust  and  atrocious  conduct  which  Lord  Selkirk  ac* 
cuses  the  North-west  Company  of  having  held  towards  their  rivals 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  stamped  with  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  of  the  other  two  Companies  towards  each  other 

before 
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before  their  junction.     The  instances  related  of  ilieft^  robbery,  and 

Diurder,  hilhtTto  committed  with  impimity,  rtjnder  it  sufiicienlly 

■m^vident  ^  thot  the  extensive  countries  occn|>ied  by  ihe  ^yorth-w€st 

■  ^  Compaijy  are  in  a  state  which  calls  alond  for  llie  aUeotion  of  the 

British  legislature;  and  thai  the  honour  of  the  iialioti  cainiot  fail 

be  tarnishedj  if  the  oulrag;es  now  practised  be  alliiwed  to  go  on 

riihont  effectual  check  or  interference/     As  matters  stand,  there 

is  scarcely  a   possibility  of  bringiiig    an  offender  to  justice  for 

P crimes  committed  within  the  *  Indian  tenitories/  however  atrocious. 
IThe  only  act  of  the  British  legislature  which  relates  to  them  is  that  of 
43  GeOillL  cap.  158^  commonly  called  the  *  Canada  Jurisdiction 
Act;'  the  conutriea  over  which  its  operations  extend  are  so  vas^uely 
jefined,  that  the  persons  who  drew  it  up  nnisl,  as  Lord  Selkirk 
"links,  have  been  ignoranC  of  the  existence  of  any  British  colony 
North  America,  except  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     By  this  law 
it  acts  of  violence  and  opprcs.'^ifrn  nu;st  be  tried  in  Montreal,  a 
stance  of  three  or  four  tlunisiind  miles  from  many  parts  of  the 
hindian  territories,'  and  thither  the  pnrties  mnst  repair  by  an  inland 
avigation,  far  more  tedious  and  difficult  than  a  voya^^e  to  Eni;land. 
It  Montreal,  a  Canadian  criminal  is  in  \he  raitbt  of  his  friends  and 
Dnneciions,  with  his  eniphniis  on  the  Bput,  anxious  to  defend  him. 
*  But  how  is  it,'  asks  Lord  Selkirk,  *  uilh  the  [{ngiisli  trader,  who 
dragi^ed  down  by  this  route  to  take  his  trial  in  a  place  wliere  he 
an  utter  stranger^in  the  midst  of  his  enemies — where  his  em- 
Woyer  may  probably  not  biive  a  correspondent  to  pay  the' smallest 
♦tentioti  to  his  interest,  and  where  he  cannot  bring  down  a  sinjj;Ie 
ritiiess  for  his  deiewce,  except  at  un  euorraous  expense  and  incou- 
Duienre?' 
One  case  only,   it  seems,  has  been  brought  to  trial  under  this 
cl,  aiul  we   must  heartily  concur  in   l^ord  Selkirk's  observation, 
llHt  *  the  whole  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  that  trial,  and  the 
rngtdar    proceedinijs    connected   with    it,  are   of    a   description 
:arcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  judicial  annaln  of  any  age  or  conutry/ 
|t  is  too  long  to  extract,   but  the    case  is  briefly  this :    In   the 
jear   1SII9»  a  party   of  t!je  Norlh-wc^^t  Company,  under  the  com- 
mand of  tine  Eneas  Mac  D«)nnel,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
saulted  and  plundered  an   unarmed   party  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
:itnpany,  wounded   several,  and   pursued  them   to   their  house, 
vhere  John   Mowat,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company > 
wlioni  Mac  Domi'^1  had  previously  struck  wiUi  his  sword  and  was 
preparing  to  strike  again,    j^hot  Mac  Donnel   on  the  spot.     To 
prevent  further  bloodshed,  Mowat    stepped   forward  and   vcdmi- 
larily  surrendered  himself;  and    it  was   settled    that  two    of  the 
Iiidson's  Bay  servants  should  be  taken  down  widihim  to  Montreal, 
witnesses  iu  his  behalf.     The  treatment  of  Mowat  duiin^  eigh- 
teen 
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teen  months  confinement  at  Fort  William,  where  he  was  loaded 
*with  heavy  irons,  in  a  miserable  dungeon  about  eight  feet  square, 
without  window  or  light  of  any  kind,  is  of  so  disgraceful  and  bar* 
barous  a  character,  as  scarcely  to  be  credited.  His  witnesses, 
who  were  subject  to  every  sort  of  insult  and  indignity,  were  not 
allowed  to  see  him  when  sick,  till  he  grew  dangerously  ill.  They 
*  found  him  in  a  most  lamentable  state,  his  arms  cut  with  his  fetters, 
and  his  body  covered  with  boils;'  and  when  at  length  he  was 
brought  out  of  his  dvingeon,  to  be  sent  to  Montreal,  he  fell  down 
from  weakness.  The  two  witnesses  who  had  volunteered  ajoumey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  were,  on  their  arrival  at  Montreal, 
entrapped,  and  committed  by  a  magistrate  to  the  common  gaol, 
'  for  aiding  and  abetting  one  John  Mowat  in  the  murder  of  Eneas 
Mac  Donnel,'  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  appearing  in  his 
favour.  In  this  gaol  they  remained  six  months,  when  they,  toge- 
ther with  Mowat,  were  indicted  for  murder.  The  Grand  Jury 
found  a  true  bill  against  Mowat,  but  none  against  them ;  so  that, 
fortunately  for  the  accused,  they  became  competent  witnessesr  The 
delay  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  procuring  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence, which  it  appears  was  highly  necessary.  From  the  extensive 
commercial  establishment,  and  the  limited  populatioix  of  Montreal, 
where  the  partners  form  a  principal  part  of  the  society,  and  are 
connected,  by  marriage  or  consanguinity,  with  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal families,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  either 
a  grand  or  a  petty  jury  totally  unconnected  with  the  Nortli-west 
Company,  and  that  even  the  bench  may  not  be  wholly  free  from 
bias :  but  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  so  extraordinary  that  Lord 
Selkirk  shall  speak  for  himself.— 

*  In  the  case  of  Mowat  it  is  well  known  that  several  partners  of  the 
Norlh-west  Company  were  upon  the  grand  jury  which  found  the  bill  of 
indictment;  and  out  of  four  judges,  who  sat  upon  the  bench,  two  were 
nearly  related  to  individuals  of  that  association.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial  circumstances  occurred  which  could  not  have  taken  place  in  a 
court  of  justice  in  England,  without  exciting  indignation  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  re- 
peatedly interrupted  in  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  by  the  judges  prompting  the  witness,  and  helping  him  to 
preserve  his  consistency.  One  of  these  witnesses  however  did,  on  hi| 
cross-examination,  acknowledge  facts  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  which  he  had  given  upon  his  examination  in  chief;  and  upook 
this,  one  of  the  judges  interrupted  the  counsel  in  an  angry  tone,  and 
reproached  him  for  having  made  the  witness  contradict  himself.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  advocate  for  the  prisoner  could  obtain 
leave  to  address  the  jury  on  the  point  of  law,  and  to  explain  the 
distinction  between  murder  and  justifiable  homicide.  His  argument 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  from  the  bench ;  and,  notwithstanding  thh 

clearcsl 
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Blearest  evidence  that  Mac  Donnel  began  the  fray  in  the  most  unpro- 
voked aT)d  unprincipled  mimtier,  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  act  of 
lirect  robbery,  and  tbal  he  was  threatening  the  lives  of  Mowat  and 
lis  fellow-servants  at  tbe  time  he  was  shot ;  it  was  the  opinitm  of  the 
ench,   that  ihe   man  who  killed  him  was  guilty  of  triurder,  and  such, 
'was  their  charge  to  the  jury.     After  a,  consultation  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hnur5,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ?nanslaughl£r.'—\i.  103. 

Mowat  was  sentenced  to  six  months  impriaonnient>  and  to  be 
branded  on  llie  hand  willi  a  hot  iron !  His  friends  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  him  to  petition  the  president  of  the  province  to 
liave  the  burning  on  the  hand  remitted  ;  the  petition  was  drawn 
lip,  and  the  jury  joined  in  die  object  of  it ;  but  every  attempt  to 
ersuade  Mowat  to  sign  it  was  utia vailing  ;  he  remained  index ible, 
jecJaring  that  lie  would  ask  no  favour  in  a  country  where  he  had 
Wen  so  unjustly  condemned ;  and  he  was  burnt  in  the  hand  in 
.irsuauce  of  his  sentence. 

Lord  Selkirk  winds  up  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  the  North- 
vest  Company,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  lionourable  views,  the 
fair  dealing,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  trne  point  of  contrast  consistj*  in  the  energy 
^  the  one  and  tlie  apathy  of  the  other — between  the  dangerSj^  the 
itigue  and  the  sufferings  from  cold  and  liunger,  endured  by  one  set 
^  people^  and  die  torpid  state  of  existence  which  the  others  drag  on,, 
3l  very  unlike  that  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  by  whom  ihey  are  sur- 
>unded.  Shut  up  in  summer  and  winter  within  their  three  forts, 
itualed  ou  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  these  people,  for  a  long 
ae,  held  no  other  intercourse  wilh  the  native  Indians  than  rcf 
giving  from  them,  at  the  foot  of  their  walls,  their  bear  skins 
ad  beaver  skins,  their  goose  quills  and  castoreum,  at  ene  end  of  a 
Dpe,  and  lowering  down  at  the  other  their  value  in  blankets, 
baublijs  and  brnndy.  Of  the  fatigue,  drudgery  and  activity  of  the 
aeiTants  of  die  North-west  Company,  a  tolerable  good  notion  may 
be  formed  fiom  Sir  A.  Mackenzie's  '  General  History  of  the  Fur 
Trade.'    In  treating  of  the  indulgence,  to  which  he  thinks  tbe  Nortli* 

I  west  Company  entilledj  of  couductiag  their  trade  to  and  from  the 
biterior  by  the  Nelson  river  into  Hudson's  Bay,  he  says, — 
I  *  The  enhanced  value  of  the  articles,  and  tbe  present  difliculty  of 
fcsnsporting  them,  will  be  fully  comprehended  when  1  relate,  that  the 
met  of  tmnsport  occupies  an  extent  of  from  throe  to  loor  thousand 
pdes,  through  upwunls  of  sixty  large  lakes,  and  numerous  rivers,  and 
that  Uie  means  oi;  transport  are  slight  bark  canoes.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  those  waters  are  intercepted  by  more  than  two  hundred 
rapids,  alon^  which  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  chiefiy  carried  on 
I  men's  backs^  and  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  carrying-places,  from 
I  twenty-five  paces  to  tliirteen  miles  in  length,  where  the  canoes  and 
cargoes  proceed  by  the  same  toilsome  and  perilous  operaiiou*/ 

Lord 
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Lord  Selkirk^  however,  has  no  intention  of  entering  the  lists  a$ 
a  rival  trader  with  the  North-west  Company,  his  grand  object 
being  that  of  establishhig  a  body  of  industrious  farmers  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Indian  territories ;  to  create  an  increased  population^  an 
effective  police,  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  than 
which,  he  says,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  object  of  dread  to  those 
who  maintain  a  commercial  monopoly  by  the  habitual  exercise  of 
illegal  violence ;  *  and  who  never  will  be  fully  satisfied  unless  the 
extensive  regions  in  the  north-west  of  America  continue  in  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  savage  Indians,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  themselves/ 

We  have  strong  doubts,  we  confess,  of  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
efficacy  of  Lord  Selkirk's  plan  of  colonization.  While  we  have  such 
valuable  possessions  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  (per- 
haps, politically  speaking,  the  most  valuable  of  all  others,)  almost 
without  a  population,  we  cannot  observe  without  the  deepest 
regret  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  so  strongly  to  the  North-west- 
ward— but  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  point  for  the  present 
— we  can  discover  little  to  be  gained  on  the  side  of  '  morality/ 
Even  the  decent,  quiet,  sober-minded  Highlander^  and  the  well* 
disposed  Canadian,  after  a  few  years  service  in  the  *  fiir  trade/  part 
with  the  *  innocence  of  their  habits,'  and  *  return  home  much  cor* 
rupted :'  and  does  Lord  Selkirk  suppose  that  the  discharged  soldiers 
from  Meuron's  regiment  will  preserve  their  *  innocence  r'  that  they 
will  sit  down  quietly  where  he  may  choose  to  fix  them,  labouring, 

*  in  rfie  sweat  of  their  brows,  merely  to  gain  a  subsistence  ?  Placed^ 
as  they  must  necessarily  be  till  a  population  has  been  created,  far 
beyond  any  market  to  receive  their  surplus  produce,  and  scattered,' 
as  they  would  take  especial  care  to  be,  at  a  wide  distance  front 
each  other,  is  there  not  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
quit  the  plough  and  the  spade  to  engage  in  the  *  fur  trade  ?' — 
this  alone,  accoiding  to  Lord  Selkirk's  maxim,  would  at  onpe 
convert  their  innocence  into  brutal  ferocity,  and  render  themi  fit 
associates  for  the  subjects  of  the  back  settlements  of  a  neighbouring 
state.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  they  would  soon  leam 
to  hunt  Indians  ^  during  the  shooting  season/  and  scalp  them  for 
their  profit  or  their  amusement. 

But  if  England  cannot  profit  from  the  colonization  of  these  re^ 
mote  regions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  what  advantage  she 
is  likely  to  derive  from  their  produce.    The  whole  concern  of  the 

*  fur  trade/  which  has  occasioned  the  disgraceful  proceedings  here 
stated,  never  exceeds,  by  Lord  Selkirk's  account,  300,000/. — *  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  gives  occasion  to  the  exportation  ^f 
4f)  or  50,000/.  of  British  manufactures,' — and  in  which  three  ships 
are  employed!    Even  this  miserable  trade,  according  to  Lord 
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Selkirk,  is  verging  rapidly  towards  its  ruin*  The  sjsteni  of  the 
Norlli-wcst  Cumpaay,  he  says,  is  to  obtain  a  great  immediate  re- 
turn of  furs,  without  any  regard  to  its  periHEUient  cantiimance, 
aod  vvitli  this  view  a  war  of  ex  term  ma  lion  is  waged  against  all  the 
valuable  fyr-beariiig  animals;  the  beavnr,  the  most  valuable  of 
ibem^  will,  he  It-Us  us,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  be  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  *  gigantic  system  of  poaching  carried  on  by  the  North-west 
Company.'  It  may  be  so;  though  Me  confess  uur  fears  incline 
rather  towards  the  extermination  of  the  Indians,  than  of  the  'fur- 
bearing  animals;*  the  former  are  cnnfessedly  disappearing  in  a 
lapid  progression,  while  the  latter  will,  from  thai  circumstance^  as 
rapidly  increase.  The  eiuimeration  of  one  yearns  supply  to  the 
Kortb-west  Company,  as  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  will 
afford  some  estimate  of  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  annually 
destroyed.  They  are  as  tuUows: — Skins  of  the  beaver,  10(),CK)0; 
Ifae  bear,  2,100;  the  fox,  5,500;  the  otter,  4,0OO;  lire  niusqnatih, 
17,000;  Ihe  marten,  :]2,000;  the  mink,  IBOO;  the  lynx,  6,000; 
the  wolverine,  600 ;  the  dsher,  1,050;  the  raccoon,  J 00;  the  wolf, 
:J,B00 ;  the  elk,  700 ;  ibe  deer  l,9oO.  By  doubling  those  numbers 
in  order  to  take  in  the  consumption  of  tho  native  Iiidiatis,  those 
lost  and  destroyed  on  the  passage,  and  those  exported  by  the 
~ludson*fl  Bay  Company,  we  shall  perhaps  come  pretty  nearly  to 
ie  actual  number  destroyed  every  year :  nor  is  there  any  thing  very 
irprizing  in  tliis  great  ?iiaughler,  when  we  consider  what  qnanli ties 
'  game  are  conj^nmed  even  in  w"ell  peopled  countries,  without 
be  smallest  risk  of  exlirpathjg  the  breed.  The  only  remarkable  fea- 
re  here  is  the  vast  mnkilndes  of  various  animals  to  be  found  within 
lie  cold  and  apparently  barren  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Mons. 
eremie,  once  governor  of  Fort  Bourbon,  (now  York,)  says,  that 
^lieD  the  rein-deer  are  driven  out  of  the  thickets  by  the  clouds  of 
aosquitoes  which,  on  the  return  of  summer  darken  the  air,  they 
\'  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  herds  of  ten  thousand,  scouring 
crttss  these  bleak  and  naked  plains,  unlrodtlen  periiaps  by  ten 
jnum  beings  in  the  course  of  as  many  years.  We  learn  from 
be  same  authority,  fully  corroborated  by  the  lestiniony  of  Iravel- 
s,  that  the  flocks  of  geese  and  swans,  of  cranes,  cornioranis, 
ilisturds,  pelicans  and  ducks  are  so  numerous  as  to  obscure  the 
ky,  and  so  noisy,  in  rising  from  ihe  ground,  as  to  deafen  tire  bye- 
amkrs.  M.  Jeremie,  and  his  garrison  of  eighty  men,  caught  and 
pnsuuied,  in  one  winter,  ninety  thousand  while  partridges,  and 
veniy-live  thousand  lunes*  The  rein-deer  are  the  most  numerous 
the  larger  animals,  but  elks,  bears,  bntTidi>es,  the  nm^k  ox 
:id  the  mooie  deer  are  all  abundant.  Nor  are  the  wulers  less 
rodnclivc*  The  sea  and  the  straits  are  amply  stocked  with  the 
|halc  and  the  narwalj  the  grampus^  the  seat,  and  the  seahorse — 
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the  lakes  and  rivers  with  salmon^  sturgeon,  trout,  pike,  and  carp ; 
ao  successfully  are  animals  enabled  to  struggle  against  every  incon- 
venience of  soil  or  climate,  and  to  '  increase  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,'  when  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  man. 
As  far  however  as  the  beaver  is  concerned.  Lord  Selkirk's  ajfpre- 
hensions  may  not  be  unfounded.  His  haunts  are  known,  and  his 
habitation,  constructed  with  such  wonderful  industry  and  skill,  is 
easily  discovered :  most  of  the  others  have  a  retreat  beyond  the 
Teach  of  man. 

In  taking  leave  of  Ix)rd  Selkirk,  we  shall  just  observe,  that 
his  '  Sketch  of  the  Fur  Trade'  is  in  no  respect  equal,  as  to 
information,  to  the '  History'  of  that  trade,  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie. Its  character,  indeed,  is  less  that  of  a  history,  than  of  a 
Bill  of  Indictment  against  the  North-west  Company — an  angry 
attack  on  the  provincial  administration  of  justice — and  a  panegyric 
jon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  points  at  issue  between  the 
conflicting  parties  are  matters  not  for  us  to  intermeddle  with;  we 
Jiave  no  desire  to  prejudice  or  prejudge  the  case  of  either  ;  but  w6 
(Cannot  join  in  the  praise  ascribed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  only  merits  (if  they  have  any)  are,  at  any  rate,  of  the  nega- 
tive kind.  Their  total  disregard  of  every  object  for  which  tfiey 
obtained,  and  have  now  held,  a  Royal  Charter  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  entitles  them  to  any  thing  but  praise.  The  great 
leading  feature  on  which  their  petition  for  an  exclusive  charter  wa^ 
grounded,  the  discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  has  not  only  been  totally  neglected,  but,  unless  they 
have  been  grossly  calumniated,  thwarted  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  The  examination  of  the  work,  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  will  lead  to  a  few  observations  on  their  con* 
duct  in  this  respect. 

The  Spaniards  cannot  disavow  the  name  of  M aldonado,  as  they 
Jbave  done  that  of  Fuente.  It  has  been  registered  with  applause 
hy  their  most  authentic  bibliographers;  and  consecrated,  as  it 
were,  by  assigning  to  it  the  best  port  in  their  possessions  on 
the  east  side  of  South  America  :  nor  can  they  deny  the  existence 
of  the  journal  of  such  a  voyage,  as  the  one  in  question;  having 
sent  so  recently  as  1789,  the  corvettes  la  Discubierta  et  PAiror^ 
vida, '  under  the  orders  of  Malaspina,  to  examine  the  passages 
and  inlets,  which  might  be  found  to  break  the  continuity  of  die 
line  of  coast  of  North-west  America,  between  53®  and  60^  of 
N.  latitude;  *  in  order  to  discover  the  strait  by  which  Laurent 
Ferrer  Maldonado  was  supposed  to  have  passed  in  1588,  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  Great  Ocean.'  That  this  was  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  appears  from  a  letter  of  a  friend 
«f  Malaspina^  employed  on  the  voyage,  which  was  seen  by  Ajno- 
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r^tli,  and  wliich  slates  ihat  the  jourLial  of  JIaldonado  '^vas  in  tli$ 
hands  of  tlie  Due  de  riiifantada:  the  same  circumstatice  is  men* 
tioned  by  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  the  voyage  of  Le  Sutil 
and  Mejcicium^  published  at  Madrid  in  1802,  who  says  that  th«j 
Commander  of  thia  expedition  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  xt^ 
taken  from  that  of  tlie  Due  de  i'lufautado.— It  is  sufficiently 
clear,  ilierefore,  that  the  Spaniardfi  of  the  present  day  are  disposed 
to  believe  diat  some  such  voyage  was  made :  they  have,  in  fact, 
very  strong  testimony  conceding  it.  In  the  BiUiotheca  Hispana 
of  Nicolao  Antonio,  under  the  article  *  Laurent  Ferrer  Mai  don  ado,' 
we  are  told  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  nautical  matters  and  in  geo- 
graphy; that  he  published  a  book  entitled  ^  Imagen  dei  Mundo, 
t5ix%' — and  that  he  (Nicolao  Antonio)  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  Maa^ 
ficarenas,  bishop  of  Segovia,  the  manuscript  of  a  Voyage,  *  be^ 
iug  the  Relation  of  llie  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian,  made 
by  the  author  in  tlie  year  1^88/ *  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelof  also 
bears  testimony  to  his  talents  as  a  navigator,  and  tells  ns,  that 
he  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  (of  which  Pinelo  waa 
a  member)  two  plans,  one  relating  to  lendeiing  the  magnetic  needle 
lOt  subject  to  variation,  the  other,  to  finding  the  longtinde  at 
la.  Now  Pinelo,  Antonio,  the  Bishop  of  Segovia,  and  Maldo- 
iiado,  were  contemporaries;  so  that  all  doubt  of  the  co-existence 
of  such  a  person  and  such  a  manuscript  is  removed  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  members  of  the  *  Consejo  de  las  Indias'  had 
Uie  latter  in  ihtir  keepi*ig,  Maycaieiias  being  a  member  and  sena- 
tor of  that  board.  The  question  is,  whether  tlie  manuscript,  of 
which  Amoretti  iras  published  the  translationf  in  Italian,  and  after- 
wards in  French,  is  the  identical  one  menlioned  by  Antonio,  and 
written  by  Maldonado  ? 

The  account  which  Amoretti  gives  of  it  is  this:  and  we  have 
always  found  so  nuicli  good  faith  iu  the  Italian  publishers  of 
voyages  and  travels,  fiom  Ramusio  to  the  present  time,  that 
\ie  are  inclined  to  yield  implicit  credence  to  his  story*  He 
says,  that  in  examining  dje  manuscripts  of  the  Ambrosian  library 
pf  Milan,  of  which  he  is  libi arian^  with  a  view  to  publish  (agiee- 
ably  to  the  intention  f>f  its  founder,  the  Cardinal  Boronieo) 
sucJi  of  them  as  should  be  found  to  contain  new  and  instructive 
matter,  his    attention   was  arre^jted    by  a  small  volume   written 

•'  Lanrcmma  Ferrer  Maldomtdo  miliiiap  olim,  Sec— '  Jwi^grn  dd  MmidM  sobre  tit 
E^'erot  Cixmogrefid,  Ceograjia^  y  arte  dt  Naiigar,  compiiUi  apud  Joiimmtm  GarsUtmj 
1626: 

*  Melacioii  dd  Descuhrimieuio  dd  Eftrecho  de  Anian  hcchn  por  el  Autor,  Qonm  viilL 
M.S.  apud  D.  Hieronymtini  Mmscunilius  regiuro  QfflinuMi  Dilitfinlim,  demde'Oincilfki 
PorlagallieB  Senatorem,  Sevovicnseii]  iiuuc  Anii^tdenu  Expeduioiieiii  akUcm  hiii;)c 
tUHtficam  M5  feciesfi  «uiio  I^SQ  nuior  mV — Bib,  Hisy,  torn.  it.  ^,  S. 

t  Kpicooie  de  la  Bibliotecu  Oriental  v  Occider»tal,  NhuiIcu  y  Geo^fica,  Madrid. 
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in  the  Spanish  language,  and  entided '  A  Relation  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Strait  of  Anian  by  Captain  Laurent  Ferrer  Maldonado^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  Kith  century/  &c.  At  first  he  considered 
it  only  as  a  tale  to  amuse  the  curious;  but  on  reading  it  with  atten- 
tion, he  found  it  stamped  so  strongly  witli  the  character  of  authen- 
ticity and  veracity,  that  he  determined  to  translate  it,  and  to  add  to 
it  some  notes  and  a  treatise  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  '  Relation ;' 
and  as  M.  de  Humboldt  and  others  had  consigned  it  to  the  rank 
of  geographical  impostures,  before  they  knew  what  it  con- 
tain^, he  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  justify  the  manu- 
script and  his  own  researches,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  present 
volume.  He  states  fairly  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace,  nor 
can  he  conjecture,  how  this  manuscript  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  tiie  founder  of  the  Milan  library ;  but  the  writing,  he  ob^ 
serves,  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  seveiH 
teenth  century;  and  from  the  paper  having  on  it  ^  le  filigrane  du 
P^lerhi,'  a  common  mark  on  the  paper  of  that  period,  he  conjecturei 
it  was  written  at  Milan ;  concluding  from  the  frequent  omiaaioiM 
and  the  faults  in  the  orthography,  that  it  must  have  been  copied  iir 
haste.  How  far  this  document  may  be  entitled  to  the  character  of 
^veracity or  authenticity' a  brief  examination  will  enable  usto  judge^^ 
The  memoir,  or  ^  Itelation'  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  thirty-five 
paragraphs. 

The  iirst  eight  are  employed  chiefly  in  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages tliat  would  result  to  Spain  from  the  navigation  to  the  Indies 
by  the  North-west  passage ;  as  the  shortness  of  the  voyage— the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade — the  facility  of  sending  troops  to  the 
colonies — and  the  opening  of  a  new  door  for  the  conversion  of 
pagans.  To  secure  these  advantages,  the  necessity  is  pointed  out  of 
Spain  being  the  first  to  get  possession  of  the  Strait  of  Anian;  and  Uie 
king  is  reminded  that,  the  year  before,  the  Englbh  had  sent  somcf 
ships  in  search  of  it, — all  of  which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
written  by  a  clerk  in  the  India  Board  of  Madrid  as  l^  Maldonado. 
The  last  observation,  however,  is  so  far  important  that  it  determtncs 
the  date  of  the  memorial  to  be  that  of  the  voyage,  the  expedkioB 
of  Davis  in  1587  being  that  of  the  preceding  year  alluded  ta 

The  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  inclusive  contains  general  instractiom 
for  the  navigation.  They  inform  us,  that  by  steering  N.W.  and 
running  460  leagues  from.  Lisbon,  the  navigator  will  reach  Frie»- 
land,  anciently  called  Thyle,  an  island  somewhat  less  than  Iceland, 
ly|ng  in  60^  N.  latitude,  and  by  continuing  on  that  parallel  1(20 
k&gues,  he  wiU[open  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  30  leagues  in  width; 
the  land^  on  the  left,  Low ;  on  tlie  right,  mountainous ;  the  Utter . 
forming  two  straits,  one  running  to  the  N.  E.,  the  other  to  dw 
N.W^ — ^Aat  to  the  north*west  must  be  taken,  and  when  the  nawir 
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tor  has  rnn  80  leagues,  he  will  find  himsel  fin  04^^:  from  lience 
t  strait  takes  a  norihcrly  direction,  F20  leagues,  to  72**,  and 
!n  changes  to  the  N.VV.  for  !)0  leagues,,  or  to  the  75tb  de- 
*e  of  latitude;  tire  whole  length  of  the  Strait  of  Lahradar 
ng  240  leagtte.y,  (it  should  be  'i90>  From  the  northern  ex- 
mity  of  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  ilie  course  changes  to  S.W.  J  VV. 
Diigh  an  open  sea,  350  leagues,  which  will  reduce  the  latiLude  to 
nnd  here  some  high  land  will  appear  on  the  coast  of  America, 
Ftourse  then  changes  to  VV,S,W*  for  44(j  leagues,  when  llie 
rigator  will  tind  himself  on  the  ^iOth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  at 

K trance  of  the  Strait  of  Anian.  Maldonado  then  recapitulates 
itances  which  he  himself  sailed,  and  which  he  stales  to  be,  from 
fttn  to  Friesland,  460  leagues;  from  thence  to  Labrador,  J 80; 
m  thence  through  the  Straits,  HHO,  making  920  ;  to  which  adding 
^cross  the  sea,  the  total  distance  from  Spain  to  the  Strait  of 
Rn  is  1710  leagues, 

Passing  over  the  numerical  blunders,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
h  two  observations  on  this  part  of  the  ^  Relation  :'  the  tirst  is, 
t  lie  sails  along  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador,  or  through  Hud- 
^Straits,  990  leagues,  an  intricate  and  perilous  navigation, 
Rgh  narrow  passes  so  choked  up  with  ice  as  frequently  to  make 
learly  impracticable  even  in  the  summer  months ;— yet  Maldo- 
;o  clears  the  whole  of  them,  up  to  the  75th  degree  of  latitude^ 
jre  the  month  of  March  ;  that  is  to  »ay,  when  the  sun  at  noon 
i  about  lit°  high,  and  lite  day  not  five  hours  long. — The  second 
ervatinn  is,  that  taking  the  courses  and  distances  steered  from  the 
"^  mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Labrador,  namely  S*W,  |  W.  .'15f> 
and  W.S.W.  440  leagues;  the  latitude  at  the  end  of 
rst  would  ttot  be  71°,  wor  at  the  end  of  the  second  60°;  and 
ith  these  courses  and  distances,  the  navigator,  instead  of  arriv- 
al the  Strait  of  Anian,  (now  Beliring  s  Strait,)  would  be  astonish- 
o  find  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamschalka, 
le  midst  of  the  sea  of  Oskotsk,  if  the  old  Spanish  league  of  17  J 
lie  degree  be  reckoned ;  and  ^0  leagues  to  tlie  degree  would 
carried  him  to  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  Kamschatko. 

§eTenteenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  paragraphs  relate 
'  to  the  short  davs  and  cold  weather  in  going,  the  long  days 
irua  w^eather  in  returning,  the  ease  with  which  the  Northern 
IS  navigated,  and  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  it  to  be 
frozen  over:  he  had  before  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
[-  being  surprized  to  hear  him  talk  of  navigating  in  so  high  a, 
t;  but,  savs  he,  the  Hanseatics  live  in  7'^'^  and  we  see 
y  year,  in  their  port  of  St.  Michael,  from  500  to  1000  ships, 
rll  must  necessarity  proceed  to  the  parallel  of  75®  before  they 
.  thither  from  tlic  Sea  of  Flanders. 
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Tlic  north  ca|>e,  round  which  ships  *  must  necessarily  procee^J'in 
drder  to  pass  into  die  While  Sea,  is  in  latitude  7  I*'  lO'  and  is  usually 
passed  in  7^°  and  from  that  to  7^*^  instead  of  75°,  and  ihe  port  of 
St.  Michael  is  in  64t.  These  little  mistakes  could  scarcely  have 
been  made  by  Maldonado>  who  ^vas  '  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
navigation/  and  who  bad  written  a  treatise  oti  geography.     The 

Eort,  besides,  in  1558,  was  named  St-  Nicholas^  and  the  towti 
^bolmogar ;  it  then  consisted  of  nine  houses;  and  the  trade,  almost 
wholly  English,  was  carried  on  in  nine  ships.  Iti  l637  the  town 
was  burned  down,  and  on  being  re-built  it  took  the  name  of  Arch- 
angel, from  an  adjoining  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Archsngel 
Michael : — circumstances  which  lead  u«  to  suspect  that  the '  Relation' 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  instead  of  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tlie  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second  paragraph  inclusive  coiitaini 
a  topogiaphical  description  of  the  celebrated  strait  of  Antani. 
and  the  adjoming  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which,  Maldonado 
is  pleased  to  inform  the  king  of  Spain,  are  separated  by  it.  To 
ascertain  its  relative  position,  the  author  takes  a  cruise  of  fifteen 
days;  sailing  S.  W.  one  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast 
of  America,  he  was  then  in  the  latitude  of  55° ;  but  on  the  whole 
of  this  coast  he  saw  no  traces  of  population.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that,  from  his  port  in  Anian,  which  he  repeatedly  tells  us  is  sitiialod 
in  (Kff  a  S,  W.  course  for  one  hundred  leagues  could  not,  as  every 
Common  seaman  could  tell  this  '  skilful  navigator/  bring  bim  iuta 
latitude  55^,  nor  permit  bim  to  see  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Ame* 
rica ;  its  direction,  instead  of  S.  W.  being  rather  to  the  EttHward 
of  South.  From  the  parallel  of  55^  however,  he  steers  directly 
test  ICO  leagues,  which  would  have  brought  bim,  in  fact,  to  th^ 
Very  middle  of  the  sea  of  Kamschatka;  instead  of  which  he  found 
kimself  so  near  to  the  coast  of  a  mountainous  continent,  that  in  iTianf 

£  laces  he  could  see  the  natives ;  and  on  this  he  sagaciously  observer, 
lat,  *  according  to  correct  cosmography,  he  judged  tliat  the  land 
belorrged  to  Tartary  or  Catai,  and  that  the  great  city  of  Cambaln 
(Pekin)  was  only  a  few  leagues  distant.* 

Such  gross  blunders  in  plain  sailing  and  geography  could  iot 
possibly  be  committed  by  one  'skilled  in  navigation:' — but  w6 
proceed  to  his  topography  of  the  Strait,  and  his  description  of 
the  port  at  its  southern  extremity*  He  says,  that  on  the  coast 
of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  which  opens  into  the 
houth  Sea,  there  is  a  port  capable  of  containing  500  vessek; 
that  no  human  foot  had  trodden  iLs  shores,  as  would  appQif 
from  a  pond,  on  wlu)se  margin  lay  an  intinite  quautity  of  egg^sfaeUs 
^f  sea-iowls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  wall  or  dyke  above  a  pafa 
(Sj  fe€t)Jiigh,  and  ejght  t>aces  broad.  A  river  fell  mo  llie  hir- 
^^#  bour^ 
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})QUty  into  which  a  vessel  of  500  tons  might  enter,  Tlie  surrounding 
country  waa  delightful  to  behold,  consisting  of  plains  of  great 
extetti,  capable  of  tillage;  tlie  air  soft  and  agreeable;  and  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  apparent  from  the  excellent  fruits  founrf 
dried  on  the  trees,  and  reujaiuing  on  them  from  the  preceding  year. 
Birds,  beasts  and  fislies  abounded  in  this  tine  climate  under  the 
COth  pa,ruUel,  in  which  nature  would  seen>  to  have  forgotten  uo- 
tbing  but  man;  for  Jioiie  appeared  during  their  stay, 

\Ye  did  not  expect  to  find  Cook  called  upon  to  support  this  de- 
scription of  ^laldonado ;  yet  so  it  ia.    Amoretti  is  so  much  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  the    *  veracity    and  the   authenticity'  of  the 
'  Kclation/  that  he  traces  the  most  perfect  accordance  between 
the  two  rravigators.     No  two  descriptions  however  can  be  more  at 
variance.     Instead  of  any  port,  bay,  or  inlet,  under  the  paridJel  of 
g50°,  Cook  found  a  straight  coast ;  and  a  low  point,  to  which  he 
^ve  the  name  of  Shoal>uei>s,  occupies  the  plai:e  of  Maldonadas 
harbour:    tlie   country  perfectly   naked,    producing  neither   tree 
nor  shrub ;  but  no  less  than  twenty-seven  canoes  came  off  from 
the  very  spot,    each  having  a   man   in  it.     According  to  Cook, 
Bchring'8  Strait  is  about  sbtty  leagues  long,  and  fourteen  wide, 
jj]  the  narrowest  part;  the  strait  of  Anian,  in  Maldonado,  is  fifle^sn 
leagues  long,  at  the  uorlhern  extremity  not  quite  half  ^^^  Etiglish 
.m^lemde,  and  at  the  southern  about  a  quarter  of  a  hague,  in  the 
.imiidctle  of  which  is  a  great  rock  or  islet ;  so  that,  he  observes,  tbe 
•  .wliole  stmit  is  capable  of   being  defended  with  a  chain,   provided 
one  could  be  made  strong  enough ;  but  at  all  events  two  sentinels 
00  the  northern  part,  and  three  on  the  southern,  one  on  each  con- 
,,Uuent,  and  one  on  the  ialet,  could  give  immediate  notice  by  signali 
pf  the  approach  of  ships  either  from  the  Northeru  or  the  Paciiic 
Qceaii. 

This    description    somewhat    staggers    Amoretti,    though    be 

,i»  disposed  to  think  that  a  point  nnght  be  stretched  on  this  oc- 

.casion,   by  reading   brcadih  for   length,    and   thus   bringing   the 

ilifteeu  leagues   of   ilaldouado   pretty  nearly   to   the  fourteen  of 

iCook ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  width  would  still 

ffetpain.     The  Due  d'Almadover,  however,  helps  him  out  of  his 

dilemnisiy  by  suggestiug  that  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  the 

two  coasts  may  liave  enlarged  the  strait  since  Maldonado 's  time, 
the  sii^e  which  Cook   found  it  to  be;    in  short,  any  thhig  to 

give  credit  to   the    Voyage  of    Maldonado,    and   accoonnodate 

\y  -raphical    difficulties  to   the  easy   crednlily   of  Amoretti. 

'     >ugh  we  now  know  that  the  Strait  of  Anian  extends  from 

lie  66th  to  the  7Uih  parallels  of  northern  latitude,   Maldonado, 
says,  called  it  (iO,  *  because  all  the  preceding  geographers  of 

Itat  century  bad  l^d  down  tlie  Strait  of  Aniau  in  60^  N.  latitude, 
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a%  appears  from  ihe  charts  of  Horteliiis  and  Mertator,  puUli^lied 
in  1 570.'  Tliese  charus  migUt  mislead  the  wriler  of"  a  votage  made 
by  the  tireside^  but  it  required  not  a  '  skilful '  navigator  to  detect 
their  errors  on  the  spot* 

But  the  thirty-third  paragraph,  which  exceeds  in  abi^urdity  all 
the  rest,  establishes  in  the  mind  of  Arnoretti  the  authenticity  of  the 
*  Relation/  and  places  its  veracity  beyond  all  doubt.  It  states  that 
being  about  to  leave  the  harbour  towardtj  the  middJe  of  June,  a 
large  vessel  of  800  tons  burden  was  observed  to  approach  from  the 
South  Sea,  steering  directly  for  the  Strait.  Finding  the  strangers 
to  be  pacifically  inclined,  mutual  civiiities  were  exchanged,  and 
Maldonado  received  iVoni  them  some  presents  of  silks,  porcelaine, 
8cc.  such  as  are  brought  from  China,  The  people  appeared  to  be 
Muscovites^  or  Hauseatics^  from  the  bay  of  St,  Nicholas  or  St. 
Michael :  to  understand  each  other  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  conversing  in  Latin;  the  strangers  seemed  to  be  Christians, 
and  if  not  Catholics,  were  at  least  Lutherans.  Tliey  said  they 
came  from  a  great  city  more  than  l(X)  leagues  off,  which  Mal- 
donado thinks  (but  he  is  not  sure)  they  called  Rohr,  or  something 
like  it,  which  they  told  him  had  a  very  extensive  harbour,  upon 
a  navigable  river,  and  belonged  to  the  King  of  Tartary:  they 
added,  that  they  had  left  there  another  ship  belonging  to  ihdr 
countrymen.  As  they  treated  our  discoverer  with  very  little  con- 
fidence, this  was  nil  that  could  be  got  out  of  them  :  they  sailed  to- 
gether, it  would  seem,  through  the  Strait,  when  coming  into  the 
North  Sea,  the  stranger  bore  away  to  the  westward,  and  Maldo- 
nado pursued  his  route  for  Spain  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

Our  English  sailors  would  most  certainly  have  at  once  set  down 
this  mysterious  vessel  for  the  '  Flying  Dutchman,'  so  frequently 
seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  luckily  for  Maldonado  his 
more  enlightened  crew  were  addicted  to  no  such  idle  supersti* 
tions.  *  It  would  seem,'  says  Arnoretti,  with  great  naVvet^, '  that 
this  vessel,  turning  to  the  left  after  passing  the  Strait,  coasted 
Siberia,  and  consequently  that  Deschnew  was  not  the  first  who 
made  this  voyage/  After  all  that  Cook  and  King  have  discovered 
and  published;  after  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Russians  to 
circumnavigate  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  any  man  of  common  understanding,  much  less  of 
iome  research,  which  M,  Arnoretti  certainly  is,  could  fof  a  moment 
lend  himself  to  such  an  idle  tale,  which,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Voyage  of  Stitil  and  Mcxkafw  observes,  *  is  full  of  false  calcula- 
tions, of  incredible  circumstances,  and  gross  fictions  of  every  kind/ 
—  But  he  who  can  really  believe  that  the  north-west  passage  has 
actually  been  made  by  sevtral  navigators  ;  that  some  straits  have 
been  shut  up,  others  opened,  and  that  islands  have  disappeared  by 

*  con- 
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[  •'  convulsions  of  nutiire*  within  the  last  two  centuries^  is  rsipable  of  be- 
Jievjii^  any  thing,  however  absurd.  We  can  safely  assure  M .  Anioretti 
I*  that  the  account  of  *  one  Cluoy*  having  made  this  passage  in  174a ; 
of  his  having  solicited  the  reward  offered  by  our  government,  with* 
I  out  obtaining  it ;  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finding  nieani  to 
LprcvenC  his  journal  being  published,  is  destitute  of  all  foundation. 
i-Xhe  compiler  of  the  '  Histoire  Generate  des  Voyages*  is  not  the 
konly  Frenchman  in  whose  hands  an  English  work  is  not  safe  from 
I  tnisrepresentation  or  misapprehension,  Ckuiy  wrote  a  book  called 
tthe  *  American  Traveller/  in  which  he  reprobates  in  strong  language 
Vthe  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  lays  down  a  variety 
'  of  plans  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  American  colo- 
'  jiies ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  pretending  to  have  made  the  north-west 
^  passage,  that  he  even  doubts  its  existence;  but  in  his  chart  prefixed, 
I'iliere  are  two  parallel  dotted  lines  from  Repulse  Bay  to  the  Icy  Sea, 
lover  which  is  written — ^*  Here  is  supposed  to  be  the  Nor di- west 
I  Passage  ;'^ — which  Vaugoudy,  the  king's  geographer,  in  a  chart 
approved  by  the  *  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences/  has  thus  trans- 
lated— 'Cote  parcourue  par  le  Capitaine  Cluny,  auteur  ihVJme* 
Jjicfift  Traveler  J 

We  suspect  this  pretended  voyage  of  Maldonado  to  be  the 
^clumsy  and  audacious  forgery  of  some  ignorant  German,  from  the 
[.circumstance  of  15  leagues  to  the  degree  being  used  in  some  of 
^the  computations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fit  companion  fur  Dambei^ers 
^Travels ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Amoretti  should  have 
jf thought  he  was  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  pious  founder  of  the 
ItAmbrosian  library  in  selecting  so  palpable  a  fiction  for  publication. 
It  End  still  more  that  Ire  should  have  midertaken  to  defend  it.  We 
do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  express  our  firm  belief  that  Maldonado 
iid  perform  a  voyage ;  and  ihatNicolao  Antonio  did  see  the  journal 
E)f  that  voyage  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  :  it  was  not, 
^lowever,  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  *  north-west  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific/  (no  sncli  discovery  being  once 
1^ mentioned  by  the  Spanish  bibliographer,)  but  simply  *  for  the  dis- 
^covery  of  the  Strait  of  Anian.'  That  Spain  should  be  extremely 
anxious  for  the  security  of  her  possessions  in  the  Pycific  and  IndiaJi 
I  oceans,  when  she  saw  the  English  with  extraordinary  perseverance 
:]i[ig  out  expeditions  year  after  year,  for  tlie  avowed  purposeof  dis- 
Icovering  a  nearer  route  to  those  seas;  and  when  their  armed  cruizers, 
Limantborized  it  is  true,  but  countenanced  by  the  government,  were 
^destroying  the  Spanish  commerce  on  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
las  exceedingly  natural  She  must  have  seen  these  bohl  under-* 
ftkings  with  alarm,  and  that  would  tliclate  to  her  the  p«Jicy  of  as* 
pertaining  whelhtrany  and  what  kind  of  an  outlet  into  the  Pacific 
vaf  likely  tp  favour  the  enterprize  of  so  active  an  cuemy,  and  what 
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ihe  means  were  to  secure  from  Burprize  ber  valmble  poBseie 
monSf  extendii^  from  Peru  to  tbe  IHiilippine  islandB;-*-«in  ihovtv 
to  ascertain  tbe  existence  and  tbe  nature  of  thb  Strait  of  Amm 
HB  marked  in  9II  the  early  charts,  and  now  become  an  object 
of  tbe  first  importance,  for  such  a  purpose  MaUbnado  W4S 
a  proper  pereon  ito  be  employed ;  and  that  he  was  so  employed,  bist 
proceeded  round  Cape  Horn,  we  have  very  little  doubt.  No  Sfia- 
niard,  that  we  know  of,  ever  entered,  or  attempted  to  enler,  HiMt' 
Bon'^  Bay  inseandi  of  the  N.  W.  passage,  except  £sta«an<irOBiei 
in  1525 ;  but  *  of  this  Steven  Gomez,'  says  Purchas, '  IMe  is  left 
us  but  a  jest/  He  reached  only  the  coast  of  Newfoimdiand  ia  tbe 
-50th  parallel  of  latitude^  and  carried  off  som^  of  the  natives.  IMng 
asked,  on  his  return,  wliat  he  had  brought  home,  he  aasweiod 
Esclavosy  which  the  inquirer  mistaking  for  clavoSy  or  cloves,  oon* 
4c:luded  that  Gomez  had  discovered  tl^  north-west  passive  ito  'dia 
Moluccas;  *  and  so  posted  to  the  Court,'  says  Purbhas,  *  to  eavry 
the  first  news  of  this  spicy  discovery.'  ^ 

The  object  of  Maldonado's  voyage  being  that  of  roconn^tiiag 
Tather  than  of  making  discoveries,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  Spaniards  would  publish  it ;  they  had,  indeed,  at  that  ^tinoM^ 
matters  of  far  greater  importance  to  attend  to — die  arms  of 
England  had  just  destroyed  what  the  elements  had  spared  of  their 
'  invincible  Armada.' — Under  these  circiimstanoes  tlie  precaiitioi*- 
iary  voyage  of  Maldonado  was  likely  to  remain  among  those  aifu 
published  manuscripts  which  the  Due  d'Almadover  supposes'^  to 
^ave  been  buried  in  the  dust  of  the  archives  pf  Madrid/  and 
.which  Delisle  says,  *  bav^  been  so  ciirefully  concealed,  that  sit  diia 
day  the  Spaniards  themselves  knovir  nothing  about  them.'  If  :by 
•any  means  the  spurious  production  in  question  was  foisted  infa 
the  records  of  th^  '  Council  for  the  Indies,'  its  members,  by  with«- 
.bolding  it  from  publication,  hav^  given  a  further  proof  of  that 
-sound  discretion  which indnced  them  ^  to  bury  in  thedust  of  their 
-archives'  forty-nine  of  the  fifty  memorials  which  Capitan  Pedro 
-Fernandez  de  Quiro«  presented  to  the  king,  eight  of  wUch,  by  bi^ 
-own  statement,  related  to  a  settlement  which  it  behoved  his  majesty 
to  mak^  on  a  land  then  undiscovered  {Au^traiia  incognita),  and  shice 
dknown  to  have  no  existence. 

But  Maldonado  probably  discovered  the  strait  he  was  sent  in  search 
iof,  and  there  are  grounds  for  concluding  that  hedescribes  it  to  lie  about 
the  5Pth  or  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  because  the  instructions  of  Mtf-. 
]aspin.a  directed  hini  to  lo^k  for  it  as  far  as  60^  north.  Now  Mal- 
donado^ in  coasting  America  from  the  southward,  could  not  have 
feach^d  that  latitude  before  he  fell  in  with  Cook's  Inlet,  which  ex«r 
tends  from  about  58^  to  6li°,  and  is  a  strait  of  considerable  magnir 
^df^ttie  wi^thl^etw^QCap^^glai^andC^apeEtizabethb^^ngabo^t  ^ 
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4B  or  €0  leagues  :  and  ad  ihe  Strait  of  Anian  was  laid  down  in  ihe 
t)0°  of  latitude  in  all  the  charts  at  the  time  of  Mufdonado,  and  m 
he  found  the  land  stretching  on  the  one  side  to  the  south-east,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  south- west,  it  was  most  natural  that  this  naviga- 
tor shuuld  conclude  that  Cook's  Inlet  was  the  identical  strait  which 
lie  %vas  sent  to  discover;  and  that  it  separated  die  two  great  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America.  We  uuist  not  forget  that  Cook,  who,  wiUi 
«U  the  advantage  of  Behring':*  discoveries  awd  chart,  was  employed 
Xwelve  davH  in  ascertaining  that  it  was  not  a  strait^  observes,  that 
if  he  *  had  not  esatnu)cd  diis  very  considerable  inlet,  it  would 
liave  been  asiiumed,  by  «pecnlative  fabricators  of  geography,  as  a 
fact,  that  it  couitimnicaled  with  the  sea  to  Uie  north,  or  with  Baffin's 
^r  Hud^on^s  Bay  to  the  cast/ 

Destitute  as  we  consider  the  '  Relation'  of  Maldonado  to 
he  both  of*  veracity  and  authenticity,' we  are  by  no  meanB  inclined 
to  suppose  tliat  such  a  voyage  as  it  describes  is  iuipracticable* 
.We  firmly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  navigable  passage  from 
ihe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  round  the  northern  coast  of  America  does 
exist,  and  may  be  of  no  difticuit  execution.  Why,  tlien,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  all  the  attempts  made  at  different  time«,  from  both 
«ides  the  continent  of  America,  failed  ?  Because  not  one  of  them 
.was  ever  made  near  that  part  of  the  coast  of  America,  round  whicb 
it  is  most  likely  the  passage  wontd  lead  into  the  Frozen  or  Northern 
ocean.  To  prove  this  we  must  take  a  glance  at  what  has  been 
done ;  and  if  our  readers  should  feel  that  pride  and  pleasure,  which 
*we  do,  in  reviewing  the  daring  enterprizes  and  the  perilous  and 
persevering  efforts  of  our  early  uavigalors  iu  die  frozen  regions  of 
the  North,  tliey  will  not  deem  a  brief  survey  of  them  tedious  or 
mispUced*^ — *  Resolute,  gallant,  glorious  attempts  T  exclaims  that 
quaint  but  delightful  old  writer  of  the  *  Pilgrimage,' — 

*  How,*  continues  he,  'shall  1  admire  your heroicke  courage,  ye  marine 
worth jes»  beyond  all  names  of  wordiiness  1  that  neyther  dread  so  long 

eyther 

•  \Vc  owe  much  of  the  nipid  jjruwth  of  uat  infant  navy  lo  those  voyages  j  end  we 
may  bere  take  occaaion  to  ubsrrvr,  thai  iht?  honourable  nppcUatiun  of  Father  of  ihe 
Briiiakli  Nuvy  haa  not  bcrti  jusiJy  coiiferrvd  au  Htnry  VIII,  Tho  teal  founder  of  m 
perniancQt  uavy,  distinciL  drom  the  CiiHiue-port  J^larincj  was  llie  Conqueror  of  Aginccurt 
Among  ihc  mti^oy  cyriuu&  docum^ nfb  brought  to  light  by  the  preisc^nt  able  and  loduft* 
tnant  kepfwr  of  the  records  in  ilie  Tower,  is  a  letter  of  Ht'ury  V.  dated  19th  Augmt, 
1  r  ' ,     '    i  ting  the  Lord  Chmictllor  to  i^uc  ^eltcrs-ptttent  under  the  great  »eaJ,  grauting 

ilt-psiy  or  iinnuity  to  *  cert.iineiuabtre^^lur  uwr  owiic  grete&bip|>csj  carrackcs, 
L...^^^  ..,.!i  balyugers.*  Tliiit  thia  nu^ikurch  hud  legiilur  Kiiiij'*  abips  distinct  from  tl»c 
mercantile  marine^  15  furtlier  corroburaicd  by  that  curiuu.^  pui-'ni  in  llackluit'scollrctmri* 
calietl  llie  *  EngUsIt  Policie,  he*  which  a)iuplain!njf  ilie  nej(?lecL  of  the  uavy  by  Henry 
VL  und  extolft '  the  pulicte  of  keeping  the  ^qq.  in  the  lime  of  the  marveiilous  werrbut* 
and  Ticioriouf  prince^,  l^i^g  Hende  the  liu  and  of  his  gictc  &Lippeb.' — We  liko  tiK 
^  fiolicic'  l>etlcf  lh»n  the  poetry* 


'  And  It  I  *ihouttl  conclude  all  by  the  King 
Bcnric  the  Fifr»  whu;  \^;i!^hls  puirpo&ing 
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§yi}mr  presence  or  absence  of  the  tunne ;  nor  those  foggy  myihy.  tcm* 
pestuqus  wiuds,  col4  blasts,  snowes  aiid  h4y\t  in  theayre :  nor  tbe  un» 
pav^W  se4S,  which  might  amaze  the  bearer,  and  amate  the  bebol^ier, 
where  the  Tritons  and  Neptune's  selie  would  quake  with  cbiUing  &are» 
lo  b<;hol(i  such  monstrous  icie  ilands,  renting  themselves  with  terrour  of 
their  own  owne  massines,  and  disdavMing  otherwise  both  the  seas  sovev 
jreigntie,  and  the  sunne's  hottest  violence,  mustering  themselves  In  those 
watery  plaines  where  they  hold  a  continual  civill  warre,  and  msMng 
f)ne  upon  another,  make  windes  and  waves  give  backe ;  seeming  to  rent 
the  eares  of  others,  while  they  rent  themselves  with  crashing  and  splitp 
tJAg  their  congealed  armours.' 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards  in 
the  Indian  seas  stimulated  tlie  merchants  of  England  to  a  partici- 
pation in  that  great  source  of  wealth,  by  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage that  would  shorten  the  voyage  to  India  and  China  to  less  man 
half  the  distance  of  that  roiuid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Horn.  Such  a  passage  was,  in  fact,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portugueae  of  some  rank,  in  the  year  1500. 
He  touched  at  Newfoundland,  passed  over  to  Tierra  Ferde,  after- 
wards called  Terra  de  Cortereai,  and  gave  to  the  southern  piut  of  it, 
which  was  fit  for  cultivation,  the  name  of  Terra  de  Labrador. 
Then  coasting  to  the  northward  ami  opening  out  a  wide  pas8»^ 
(now  called  Hudson's  Strait)  he  concluded  he  had  discovered  tne 
so  much  desired  passage  round  America,  which  he  is  said*  to  have 
named  the  Strait  of  Anian ;  not  however,  as  we  conceive,  *  in  honour 
of  two  brothers  who  accompanied  him,*  but  because  he  deemed  k 
to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  strait,  whose  ztestem  end  openhng 
into  the  Pacific,  bad  already  received  that  name.  He  hastened  back 
to  Portugal  to  commimicate  the  agreeable  inteUigence,  and  was  sent 
the  following  year  to  complete  the  discovery,  but  was  never  heard 
of  more;  and  liis  brother  Michael  de  Cortereal,  who  aAerwaida 
went  in  search  of  him,  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  first  Englishman  who  undertook  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
When  at  Hampton,  he  made  the  Great  Dromons 
Which  pasted  other  grete  shippes  of  the  Commous ; 
The  Trmkie, the  Graetde  Dieu, the  Holy  Ghost 
And  other  moe»  whieh  as  now  be  kistr 
What  hope  ye  was  the  King's  grete  intent 
Ofthoo  shippes,  and  wiiat  in  roin^  he  meant; 
it  was  net  elli«,  but  that  he  cast  to  bee 
Lord  ronnd-aboat  environ  of  the  See. 
Better  indeed  is  Henry  VII.  entitled  to  be  called  the  friend  and  founder  of  tbja 
»HYy  than  his  successor.     It  was  he  who  caused  the  Great  Barry  to  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  15,000(.  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.    It  was  he  too  who  engaged  the 
Cabots  of  Venice  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  it  was  accident  (^l;y  that 
prevented  him  from  employing  Columbus.    But  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  foreign  en- 
^terpriae  died  awav  and  revived  only  in  full  vigour  after  receiving  the  fostering  hand  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  long  and  flourishing  protectioa  of  it  has  beei  exceeded  enlv  by  that 
•f  George  KL  ,         ^    j 
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west  passage  to  Cbina^  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Mnrtin)  Fmbislier, 
He  left  England  in  the  midcile  of  July,  1576,  with  two  small  vesseb 
and  a  pinnace,  tire  largesi  only  '25  tons ;  and  proceeding  to  the 
entrance  of  a  supposed  ^^trait  in  latitude  63°  If)' N,  he  returned 
to  Harwidi  on  the  *2d  OcttVber,  bringing  back  from  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  '  one  of  tlie  salvages*  and  sonie  bright  stones* 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  adventnrers  threw  one  of  these  stones 
ficcidentally  hito  the  fire,  and  having  quenched  }l  widi  vinegar,  '  it 
glistered  with  a  bright  marquisset  of  gold**  The  following  year 
Frobi^shcr  anchored  on  the  west  coast  of  G  reenland^  where  the 
^  stones  be  altogether  sparkled,  and  glister  in  the  sun  like  gold/ 
One  of  \m  people  found  the  hojn  of  a  sea  untcom,  into 
M'liich  some  spiders  being  put  immediately  died ;  and  *  these  spi- 
cier*/ we  are  told,  *  as  many  afbrin,  are  signs  of  great  store  of 
gold/  They  also  caught  two  women,  one  of  whom  was  so  uiily 
that  the  !*ailors  suspected  her  to  be  the  devil,  and  wonld  not  b« 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  until  tliey  liad  stripped  off  her  skin 
boots  to  see  whether  she  had  a  cloven  foot.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
seems,  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  report  of  this  voyage,  that 

•  Frobisher  was  sent  out  for  the  third  time  ihe  following  year,  to 

^take  jKJs  session  of  Met  a  htcoguita  (Greenland)  with  |j  ships  and 
120  settlers;  but  the  ice  opposing  their  passage  through  the  Strait, 

.  ond  the  season  being  far  advanced,  they  contented  themselves  with 
taking  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  the  *  glistering  stones,*  and  re- 
iurried   to  England,     These  stones  we  .suppose  turned  out  to  be 

.  pieces  of  that  beautiful  iridescent  spar  known  by  the  name  of  La- 

r  bnidor  spar. 

llie  unfavourable  result  of  Frobisher*s  third  expedition  scenii 

.for  a  whde  to  have  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirit  of  enterprize  in 
Jiifais  quarter;  which  however  was  revived  in  1585,  when  some 
friiobletnen  and  gentlemen  formed  an  association  for  elfecling  the 
discovery  of  ihe  I^ortli-west  passage,  and  John  Davis,  of  Sand- 
ndge  in  Devonshire,  was  engaged  lo  conduct  the  expedition.  He 
left  England  with  two  ships,  passed  the  .south  point  of  (ireenland 
on  the  *20th  Jidy,  to  which,  from  its  horrid  appeararure,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  *  Land  of  Desolation/  then  steered  N.  W.  and  ntaking  , 

•the  land  on  the  6tli  August,  in  latitude  6Cf  40'  N.,  he  gave  to  a 

.high  mountain  'glittering  like  gold,*  llie  name  of  *  Mount  Ka- 

Je^^hJ  Having  doubled  the  South  cape  of  this  island,  which 
he  named  *  Cape  of  God's  Alercy,*  he  proceeded  up  a  strait 
(Cumberland  Strait  of  modern  charts)  *20  leagues  \\ide,  to  the 

•distance  of  60  lea^jues,  when  adverse  winds  and  tides  obliged  him 
to  return.  In  1586,  Davis  was  again  sent  with  four  ships,  but 
made  no  discoveries  of  importance,  and  reached  not  beyond  hia 
former  latitude.  On  his  third  voyage  in  1.587,  he  was  more  suo 
*<i5r«  cessfuf, 
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.ecssfnl,  laving  proceeded  along  tbe  we«t  coast  of  Oweutand  l» 
^  latitude  of  7^^  1^'  N.  He  then  steeocd  a  westerly  course  t«* 
isards  the  continent  of  America,  but  being  opposed  by  fields  and 
'BMOntains  -of  ice,  which  alarmed  his  people,  he  coasted  to  ibe 
•Ottthward  along  die  same  land  be  had  discovered  on  bis  first 
Toyv^ ;  saw  Lumley's  Inlet  between  6^^  and  ()d>%  and  cetumed  to 
Dartmouth  by  the  Joth  September.  In  his  short  letter  to  Mi*. 
'Saunderson,  the  great  promoter  of  ;the  undef taking,  he  sajs,  'I 
Itove  been  in  73^,  finding  thc^  sea  all  open,  the  passage  4Boat  pn»- 
iMble^  ike  execution  eaip^.' 

Tbe  failure  of  Davis,  bowevec,.  pot  an  end  to  any  further  ftttenpt 
w  4hat  century ;  and  in  159 1  Sir  James  Lancasl^  was  sent  wiih 
-five  ships  by  the  usual  but  circuitous  route  of  the  Ci^  of  Good 
'Hope.  Tliis  officer,  «r  some  person  for  him,  having  sutded  to  one 
of  his  letters  a  postscript,  in  which  he  says  '  the  passage  to  .the 
indies  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  America  in  62^  30'  N.'  ^e  report  of  it 
fonce  more  revived  the  question ;  and,  in  l€02,  Captain  Wayincmtb 
lieft  England  wilh  two  fiy^boats  in  search  of  the  North<'weat  pa*- 
^aage.  He  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  stiaits,  and  in  reacbii^  the 
latitude  of  63^  55'  N.  on  the  coast  of  America;  (about  MaiUe 
Inland;)  but  here  his  ci^ew  mutinied,  which  obliged  him  to  retiuai 
to  England.  Knight  and  Hall,  in  1606  and  l€07,  lost  tbek  lives 
in  a  scuffle  with  the  natives  before  they  had  made  -any  diacoveiy  of 
-importance. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  failures,  a  society  of  merehaMs  atill 
-persevered  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  northern  route  to  lodp 
and  China ;  they  engaged,  for  this  purpose.  Captain  Henry  Hud- 
son, a  man  of  approved  skill  in  seamanship^  of  great  experience, 
>aiid  daring  intrepidity.  He  left  England  in  i607,  'but  instead  of 
entering  any  of  the  straits,  he  stood  directly  for  the  East  cpast  of 
<SreenIand,  which  h^made  in  #73^,  and  named  the  point  H^Mmitlt 
Hifpe.  The  weather  continued  mild,  and  even  warm,  till  he  reach- 
ed the  latitude  of  78^;  the  sea  open,  with  much  drift«wood.  la 
hCP  23'  N.  he  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with  the  mate  tind  boataw*ain^ 
"wbo  quenched  their  thirst,  the  weather  being  hot,  at  two  .excellent 
jftreams  of  fresh  water.  He  still  advanced  to  the  northwaitl  as 
:high  as  82^  N. -when  falling  in  with  mountains  and  fields  of  ice,:lie 
veturned  home,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  on  the  '13th  Septeusber. 
The  following  year  he  made  a  second  voyage,  to  attempt  a  passage 
Ibetween  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zambia,  few  particulars  of  whidi 
were  made  public^  and  these  are  not  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
'third,  and,  to  him,  the  last  and  fatal  voyage,  was  undertaken  in 
l6lO.  Having  passed  the  strait  which  now  bears  bis  name,  and 
•doubled  the  westernmost  capes  of  Labrador,  which  he  named  Wol- 
^tenholme  and  Digges^  he  stood  to  the  south^ntirddown'the  .gKat 

bay 
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I  bay  ^hicli  bears  his  own  name^  and  entered  a  harbour  which  they, 

called  Michaehnas^  where  it  wus  Hudson's  iuteiuion  to  pass  th© 

winter;  but  an  accident  pFeveiited  hi«i,  and  he  stood  down  to  tlie 

J^west  bite  of  the  bay.     Here  the  chief  employ  of  his  crew  ^vas 

Ito  procure  provisions^  wilb  which  they  appear  to  have  been  scau- 

jitily  supplied  in  the  ship ;  but  ihey  killed  about  a  hundred  dozen 

^of  partridges  as  white  as  milk  ;  and  in   the   spring,   wiieu   those 

I  left  them,  '  came  birds  of  divers  Forts,  as  swannes,  goose,  ducke, 
kand  teale/  While  thus  employed,  a  mutiny  was  ntirred  up  among 
lube  sh'ip^s  coin})any  by  one  Greene,  a  person  whom  Hudson  bad 

II  taken  ou  board  out  of  charily  aud  treated  as  his  own  cliild.  On  leav- 
>  ing  this  9pot,  the  mutineers  forced   Hudson^  his  sou,  and  seven 

I  others  into  die  boat,  amidst  fields  of  ice^  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
f  provisions — she  w as  never  heard  of  more,  and  all  that  w'ere  iu  her 
lust  have  miserably   perished.     The   mutiueers  stored  away  for 
)igge8's  Islaufl   at  the    mouth   of  Hudson's   Strait,  where  they 
l-found   ten  Is   full   of  meu,  women,  and   children,   '  bigge-bofied, 
|i>road-fa€edj  tlat-no^ed,  and  small-footed,  Kke  the  Tartars/     Here 
vreene  and  another  of  the  principal  mutineers  were  shot  by  llie 
natives  J  aud  three  others  died  a  few  days  after  of  their  wounds: 
'everywhere,'  observes  Purchas,  'can  Diviue  justice  find  execu- 
tioners/    The  remainck^r  of  ilie  crew,  after  taking  on  board  abo*fit, 
J41X)  «ea-foU'l  which  they  caught  on  leaving  the  laiid,  made  the  beuC 
lof  their  way  homeward;*,  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
living  chiefly  on  sea* weeds  fryed  with  candle-ends,  and  tlie  skins 
and  fealhers  of  the  fowl  they  had  eaten.     Tlic  account  of  tliis  itn- 
Ibrtunate  voyage  is  written  by  one  of  ilie  crew  named  Habakiik: 
^ricket,  who,  of  course,  emleuvours   to  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
ireeue  aud  the  others  who  had   hemi  killed   by  the  EskimeauK:;, 
but*  Nurth-west  Foxe,'  m  his  remarks  on  the  transaction,  slily  ob- 
erves,  '  Well,  Pricket,  1   am  in   great  doubt  of  thy  tidelitj  Iq^ 
luBier  Hudson/ 

This  Habakuk  Pricket,  however,  was  engaged  to  accompany 
Sir  Thomas  Button  two  years  after  0Gl2)  ou  the  same  voyage  usf 
^liscovery,  with  two  ships  wliose  names   were  the  same  as  those 
binder  the  celebrated  Cook  in  bis  lai>t  voyage— the  Resohition  and 
!lhe  Discovery.     He  passed  through  iludsous  Strait,  saw  the  south 
_  aim  of  the  large  island  named  on  some  of  our  charts  Soudiamptou  $ 
Island,  and  gave  it  ihe  name  of  Cara/s  -SVa.'/jf  Nes^,  and  steering 
from  thence  S*VV.  made  the  mani  land  of  America  in  60^  4^}\  to. 
vhich  he  ga^*©  the  name  of  Hope's  Check.     Button  wintered  iu  Port 
iNelson,  so  called  from  his  pilot,  iu  latilu^lc  57   10'  N*  which  is 
aw  the  principal  station  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Cumpany.     He  lost 
Fznany  naeu  by  cold  and  huttger, '  ami  yet,'  says  Foxe,  *  he  wan  sup- 
plied with  great  store  of  white  partridges  aud  other  fowl©;  of  which  i 

have " 
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liave  heard  it  credibly  reported^  that  this  Condpany  killed  dgfateen' 
faiuidred  dozen  in  the  vcrintcr  season/    Button  reached  no  higher 
than  thd  latitude  of  65^  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton  Island. 

In  16 14^  Captain  Gibbons  was  sent  out  in  the  Discovery;  but 
}m  dhip  was  beset  by  ice  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Labradori  in  about 
57^  N.  where  he  remained  nearly  five  months  iii  a  sort  of  bay,  to 
which  his  ship's  company,  in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  Gibbons 
&>  Hole;  escaping  at  last  from  his  place  of  confinement,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  home. 

Robert  Bylbt^  who  had  been  with  Hudson,  Button,  and  Gib^ 
bons,  now  appointed  master  of  the  same  ship,  the  Discovery,  of  55 
tons  burden,  set  sail  from  England  in  April,  1615,  passed  thtough 
Hadson's  Strait,  as  far  as  Cape  Comfort^  on  the  east  const  of  Stttidn 
ampton  Island  in  latitude  65^  N.  but  having  proceeded  northerly 
about  half  a  degree,  and  finding,  as  he  says,  the  water  shallow,  and  . 
the  land  trending  to  the  N.£.  (which^  however,  is  doubtful,)  bb- 
returned  to  England  without  making  atiy  discovery. 

Tlie  following  year,  Bylot,  with  Baffin  (who  had  acted  as  his 

B'lot  in  the  former  Voyage)  proceeded  again  hi  the  same  ship,  the 
iscovery,  being  her  tifUi  voyage  on  the  same  object.  They 
now  stood  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland;  and  saw  some 
islatids  in  72^  15',  to  which,  finding  women  only  on  them,  they  gave 
the  name  of  WomeiCs  Islands;  they  are  situated  close  to  the  San-  • 
dersoH*s  Hope  of  Davis,  the  extreme  point  which  that  navigator 
reached*  Coastmg  from  hence,  in  an  open  sea,  they  passed  '  a 
fayre  cape,'  in  latitude  76°  35',  which  they  named  Cape  Dudley 
Digges;  then  standing  N.  westerly  they  passed  Whale  Sound,  in 
77  30';  then  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  was  choked  up, 
not  with  ice,  but  with  whales ;  and  extended  beyond  78°  N.  this 
being  the  farthest  point  they  reached  to  the  northward.  They 
then  stood  five  days  to  the  southward  of  west,  through  an  open  sea, 
and  saw  Alderman  Jones's  Sotiml,  in  latitude  76°  30';  and  in  two- 
days,  standing  more  southerly,  they  opened  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound;  from  whence  they  continued  their  course  two  days  sooth- 
easterly,  the  sea  still  open,  till  they  came  to  latitude  71^  16^,  when 
meeting  with  much  ice,  they  struck  off  from  the  coast  due  east, 
and  passing  through  Baffin^s  Strait,  into  the  Strait  of  Davis,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  home :  first  touching,  however,  at  Cockin 
Sound  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to  collect  scurvy  grass,  sor- 
rel and  orpine,  for  their  sick,  who,  Baffin  says,  were  cured  in 
eight  days  by  the  scurvy  grass  (cochlearia)  boiled  in  beer.  This 
might  be  considered  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  voyages,  if  the* 
brief  account  of  it  could  be  depended  on;  but  there  is  nothing  left  • 
on  record,  except  a  meagre  sort  of  journal  by  Baffin,  unaccom-  - 
pauied  by  any  chart;  I^lot,as  would  appear  from  Habaknk^ 

Pricket'* 
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Pricket's  naiTative  of  Hudson's  Voyage,  being  miuble  ciilier  to 
Fcad  or  write,  Tlie  floating  oiaases  of  ice  drifiirig  tram  the  north- 
ward,  und  the  heavy  swell  from  the  same  i|uaitcr,  wlieii  off  W  lial« 
Sound,  would  seem  to  indicate  tlial  Greenland  15  110  part  of  Anterica, 
but  a  large  island,  or  rathei-  au  archipelago  of  islands.  Baffin's 
Bay,  as  we  now  see  it  on  some  modern  cliarts,  \u  w  holly  scippo- 
sitiiious. 

The  unabated  zeal  and  the  extraordinary  perseverance  whidt 

actuated  the  promoters  of  these  early  voyages  of  discovery,  were 

kept  alive  by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  north-west  pai^sa^ 

had  actually  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze^*  and 

paiticularly  by  a  Greek  pilot  of  the  name  of  Jnan  de  Fucaf<" 

^ut  from  the  termination  of  Baffin's  bst  voyage,  if  we  except  siu 

Eftbs^cure  attempt  of  llawkridge,  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 

lutton  m  l6l'2j  the  ardour  for  llie  discovery  of  this  passage  seems 

have  abated.     It  was,  however,  revived  in  l630,  by  one  Ixtcas 

Foxe,  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  who,  liaving  availed  himself  of  the 

iformation  gained  by  preceding  adventurers,  was  so  certain  of 

naking  the  passage,  that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  Charles  L  ad- 

resaed  to  his  brother  the   Emperor  of  Japan.     This  enterprise 

l^its,  in  fact,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  who  con- 

ributed  one  of  his  own  sliips,  fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  man- 

r,  and  victualled  for  18  months.     Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Sir  John 

'^olstemholme  were  named  by  the  king  to  superintend  the  equip- 

sent  of  the  voyage.      Some  merchants  of  Bristol  having  fitted  out 


'  Sir  Humfpey  GIlbiTt  says,  that  one  Salvatcrra,  a  gentleman  of  Villona,  m  S|niii« 

ttciiiCa  Ireland  iit  2i>6B»iind  in  hh  (Sir  Gj^ii^rt's)  beuring,  told  Sir  Henr^  Sidi*cj, 

nn  Lord  Deputy^  thai  one  UrdiiiielEi»  u  friar  of  Mexico,  had  told  himdyht  3/cars  be- 

re,  that  he  came  trom  Mar  d^l  Sur  hito  Germany  ihmiigh  this  iiorih-we.Ht  [m^ivage,  mid 

ewed  Salvat^rTit  &  seii-CHrd  iiidde  hy  hn  own  r](|jcrience  Aud  travel  ki  lliat  voyage. 

iiU  friar^  Sir  Gilbert  add%  t-okl  the  King  of  Porlugal  tbat  he  meant  lo  pubCuih  tbc 

■me,  but  the  king  must  ettnic&ly  desired  him  not  to  raaktt  the.^^me  known,  for  thai  *if 

iii^I^nd  had  knowledt'e  and  exj^erknce  thereof,  it  woiihl  preaily  liinderbolh  him  and 

lu;  King  of  Spain."    I'hii  Urd^ncta  went  with  MaEiellaii,  and  afterwards  with  LejfftApi'ii 

BfiediUon,  ill  1564,  t(»  ihe  rhilippine  Islands;  and  thecbdrl,  loug  u$ed  bj  liitf  ManlJIm 

lipt,  waj  cri^jiiially  cuiistruetcd  bv  Urdanfiia. 

1  Hi»  reui  naiiie  was  Apustulos  ^' ulerlawus.    The  5iory  ItjW  to  Mr.  Mtchae!  Lok, 

uji»ul  for  the  Turkey  inerchunt*  at  Alepp'*^  waa  a  |jiain  aud  tio  doubt  m  truetjue — 

lilt  lie    V¥ns.    phmdeired  in  u^  ^iJaiiillu  ^liip,  u3   C^ipe  Califortiia,   by  one  Caiidiah, 

'aveJidJ!vh,  who  HMtiA  bit  bavins;  found  :i  Onck  pilot  in  one  of  the  ubipii  be  plundered^^ 

I  EngUahmun— tliat  ha  was  iiftcrwardi  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  discover  the 

rait  of  Aniaii,  but  owing  to  a  mutiny  iti  the  iqu^idron,^  he  i^turned — that  in  159?  hft 

»%  a^ain  ^ui  uii  this  discovery  ;  that  Ire  cistered  a  tlrait  between  47"  and  48**  «f  lali- 

lldc»  and  suiitMl  abov^  twenty  days  in  a  brutrd  sea  ;  and  tJiat,  oppo^ied  by  saragei 

^otbed  m  ikiiHj  be  rclurncd  tu  Acapuko.    Th«  Jale  Ei'^hup  of  Sahsbury,  rather  iiidis- 

etelyi  ha>  pronountetl  ibis  rtory  of  De  Fiicit«  *  the  fabric  of  iroposiure;'  foe  the  itk 

s  scarcely  dry  which  {rnn^niittedi  to  posterity  thi^  hasty  opinioc^  when  the  strait,  and 

?  »ea,  ;itid  th*  savage^i  were  recognised  by  Mearcs  and  others,  in  llie  very  apot  pointed 

at  bv  the  old  Greek  pllotj  to  whom  modern  ^ogmphers  have  rendered  tardy  justice, 

7  t«i"tgnlu£  t«  lh«  strait  kt  di^OTcretJi  llie  uaine  of  Jvan  dc  Ftfc«. 

a  ship 
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a  ship  for  the  same  purpose^  under  the  command  ofCaptoitt  JameSn 
fe^iieated  that  she  might  accompany  Foxe.  Early  in  M,ayy.  163^^ 
Hid  Majesty's  ship  Charles,  of  80  tons,  left  Ei^ladd ;  but  owiu^ 
to  foggy  weather^  and  ice,  it  was  the  15tb  July  before  she  reached 
the  islands  of  SdOisbury  and  Nottiagham.  From  henc^  Foxe  iftoo^ 
over  to  the  Continent  of  America^  and  made,  th^  lapd  ia  64^  10', 
'which  he  named  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome;  and  directiqg  b^ 
eouiise  to  the  southward  discovered  Bfvok  Coihamg,  since  qaHed 
Marble  Island;  after  this  he  anchored  in  Nelsons  River  ;.  and  cQp»» 
eluding  that  bo  passage  existed  between  that  point  and  64^  )P^N.„ 
lie  next  stood  to  tlie  northward,  between  SouthaoiptOB  and  Ciim^ 
Inland  Iskinds,  and  on  die  west  coast  of  the  latter  g|ive  names  1)i> 
King  Charles's  promontory^  Cape  Maria^  Trinity  Islndsy  Lopi4 
Weston's  Pbrtlaud and Foxi^s Farthest, being, as  the nameimports^ 
ihe  eJitreaaa  point  to  which  be  proceeded,  in  latitude  66?  47,'  $- 
Adverse  winds,  Ibiig  nigbts,  a  w'amng  moon,  and  the  sicka^esa  of 
bis!  crew^  obliged  bim  '  eidier  to  seek  for  bavbour,  or  to.  fc^ezo  tn 
death  in  the  sea,'  and  he  therefore  returned  to  England. 

Captain  Jaaie&  wintered  in  the  cul-de*sac  of  Hudsen'a  Ses^ 
named  after  him  James's  Bay;  came  hoiue  the  £e)lk>wing  year,  and 
published  a  dismal  account  c^  his  snfferiags  from  cold,  hunger^ 
disease,  &c.  tbougb  the  latitude  in  which  he  passed  Ae  winter  vias 
•vly  5£^  3'.  Without  adding  die .  sh|^tei$t  informatioB*  t(v  die -gi^e^ 
graphy  of  Hudson's  Sea,  he  decides  boldly  that  there  is  no  twik 
thing  as  a  north-west  passage. 

About  the  same  time  one  M.  de  Groseiller,  of  Canada,.  Was 
dispatched,  from  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.  LancUng 
near  Nelson's  River,  he  fell  in  wnh  a  wretched  hut  in  wbiGb'Were 
fix  people  nearly  famished.  They  were  part  of  the  crew  of  a  ship 
which  had  been  sent  from  Boston,  and  which,  while  they  were  oa 
ihore,  had  been  ch-iven  to  sea  by  the  ice,  and  was  never  beani  of 
more.  GroseilJer  went  to  Paris,  but  meeting  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  French  government,  came  to  England  with  a  letter 
from  our  ambassador  to  Prince  Rupert,  who  received  him  favour- 
ably {  and^  being  joined  by  other  noblemen  and  merchants,  fitted 
but  a  ship  in  l6o8,  which  Captain  Gillam  was  appointed  to 
command.  He  proceeded  up  Davis's  Strait  to  7i?  N.,  retiireed  to 
Ruperf  s  River  in  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  there  \vfa)tered. 
In  the  mean  time  Charles  II.  by  bis  Royal  Charter,  constituted 
Prince  Rupert  and  certain  lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  a  body 
corporate,  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Governor  and  Company  Of 
the  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.' 

From  the  moment  this  body  of  *  AdventureiV  was  instituted^ 
the  spirit  of  adventure  died  away ;  and  every  succeeding  effort  was 
palsied  by  the  baneful  mfiuence  of  inoiK>poiy,  of  which  the  disco- 
very 
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v^ry  of  a  north-west  passage  was  deemed  tbe  foremmier  of  destruc- 
tion. Eveti  the  publication  of  De  Fonte^s*  Voyage  failed  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  speculators.  At  length,  however,  in  1720,  one 
Knight,  who  had  long  been  in  the  Company's  service  as  master  of 
ai}hif>,  and  subsequently  gtivenior  of  one  of  their  fortg,  reminded 
bis  old  masters  that  they  were  obliged,  by  tiicir  charter,  to  make 
discoveries  and  extend  their  trade,  and  that  if  they  refused  to  indulge 
him  with  an  espeditioii  for  these  purposes,  he  would  apply  to  the 
crown.  JSeing  nearly  SO  years  of  age,  the  Company  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  gratify  his  '  troublesome  zeal/  as  Robsun  calls  it,  than 
to  let  die  business  be  taken  up  by  some  abler  hand — his  instructions 
were  to  find  the  Strait*of  Anian,  in  order  to  discover  gold,  whales, 
and  other  rahabfe  commodities,  to  the  northward,  &c.  Knight 
was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  caused  strong  chests  to  be  made, 
hooped  witii  iron^  to  hold  the  gold  and  copper  which  he  was 
determined  to  findj  and  which  seem  to  have  engrossed  his  mind 
more  than  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage.  The  two  ships 
sent  tmder  him  antl  Barlow  were  never  heard  of  more ;  but  some 
of  tlieir  remains  were  discovered  six  or  seven  years  afterwards 
in  a  bay  on  Marble  Island,  w^here  their  crews  appear  to  have 
perished  in  the  most  miserable  manner*  In  17-^  one  Scroggs  was 
sent  to  the  northward  ostensibly  to  look  for  these  unfortunate 
sufferers,  about  wliich,  however,  Robson  says,  there  was  not  oue 
word  in  his  instructions.  This  Scroggs  appears  to  have  been 
totally  unfit  for  any  expedition  on  account  of  his  ignorance  and 
timidity,  but  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  iheir  monopoly 
ID  perfect  tranquillity,  without  giving  themselves  the  smallest  con- 
cern about  making  discoveries  either  by  land  or  by  water. 

At  length  a  or^ntleman  of  the  name  of  Dobbs,  having  well  consi- 
dered what  preceding  navigators  had  stated  with  regard  to  the  high 
tides  from  the  northward  in  the  H^^elcomCf  prevailed  on  the  Com- 
pany, after  much  importunity,  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  northward,  in 
1737,  but  she  returned  without  doing  any  thing,  never  having 
reached  so  high  as  the  latitude  6:f*     Dobbs,  perceiving  the  rcluc- 

nt  and  negligent  conduct  of  the  Company,  applied  next  to  the 

r  •  The  V(tyatre  of  De  Foule,  Fueute,  or  Faiita,  appeared  fyr  the  firat  time  in  a  periodi- 
"1  publicatiMti  culled  the  Mnnthit/  Mhcelluniif  or  Mcmmts  Jot  tht  CuTifnL$,  for  April, 
08.  It  is  supposed  lu  hfive  Iwen  perlomied  in  t64^K  CaplJjiii  Biirney,  who  has 
hblished  it  at  Itiigth  in  his  *  History  of  Voyftge*,  &c.*  seem.',  io  think  with  Mr.  Dad- 

vniple,  thut  it  is  an  idle  piece  of  invention  by  oup  Petiver,  a  coutributor  to  the  above- 
eiUioned  Miscdluiny  i  tliough  U  mielit  Imve  been  founded  on  ihi[;  circuinatanet:  of 
iirgdmastur  \Vh*t3n  having  nientioned  a  voyage  made  by  the  celehrattd  Da  Fonta  m 
'1649»  to  Terra  del  Futgo^  tit  the  cost  of  the  King  of  Spmn  ;  and  of  the  Bo^un  ship 

thnt  was  Icjt  ill  Hudsun's  Bay,  *ix  of  whose  crew  were  found  on  shore  by  Groseilkr — 

it  11  something  of  the  kind  of  our  modem  romaiictis  (fompaiedof  fact  mid  fiction,  pleasant 

ti^rend,  but  injudoua  la  the  truth  of  history. 
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government,  and  by  his  perseverance  and  sanguine  representations 
obtained  tlie  Furnace  bomb  ainl  the  pin  It  Discovery,  lo  be  appro- 
priated for  this  service,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Middlelon,  si 
commander  in  the  Biitisb  navy,  wlto  had  served  as  master  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  many  voyages.  Mid- 
dletou  left  England  m  1741,  wintered  in  Churchill  River,  audio 
the  summer  of  174^  proceeded  up  the  Welcome  to  Wager  River, 
and  looked  into  (he  says  sailed  round)  what  lie  was  pleased  to  call 
Repulse  Bay,  From  hence  he  returned  to  the  southward.  Oa 
his  arrival  in  England,  Dobbs  accused  him  of  wilfully  misrepre- 
senting his  discoveries,  to  curry  favour  with  his  old  employers,  and 
of  baviug  taken  a  bribe  of  5000/.  from  tlieni  not  to  make  any  dlaco* 
veries.  He  denies  the  bribe,  but  admits  that  he  might  have  said  to 
fomc  of  the  governors  that  he  would  discover  the  passage  and  none 
of  lhos6  with  him  should  be  the  wiser  for  it.  His  officers  too  swore 
to  his  having  mis  re  presented  facts.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
called  upon  him  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
Mr.  Dobbs,  wdiich  he  did  at  full  length;  but  without  satisfying 
them.  To  evince,  on  the  contrary,  how  strongly  impressed  the]^ 
itill  were  ^\  ith  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passage,  their  Lord-* 
ships  procured  an  act  the  following  year  (18  Geo.  II.),  for  grant* 
ing  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  should  discover  a  north-west  passage  through  HudsonV 
Strait  to  the  western  and  southern  ocean  of  America;  a  discovery 
which  the  preamble  states  to  be  of '  great  benefit  and  advantage  t^ 
the  trade  of  this  kingdom.' 

Tlie  offer  of  this  reward  immediately  brought  forward  new  adven- 
turers, who  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient  to  equip  two 
ships,  the  Dobbs  commanded  by  Captain  Moor,  and  the  California 
by  Captain  Smith,  which  left  the  Thames  in  May,  1745.  On  the 
1 1 th  August  they  reached  (he  coast  of  America  about  Marble 
Island,  and  having  made  son^e  observations  on  the  height,  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  tke  tides,  they  stood  to  the  sciulhward  and 
wintered  in  Port  Nelson,  where  they  v^^ere  treated  with  great  jea- 
lousy, and  closely  watched  by  tlie  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  They  remained  here,  we  know  not  why,  till  tlic  1st 
July,  when  they  again  proceeded  to  the  northw^ard,  and  examined 
Wager*»  Strait ;  here  the  two  commanders  differed  respecting  the 
examination  of  Repulse  Bay,  and  the  ships  returned  to  England, 
without  having  accomplished  any  other  discovery  beyond  that  of 
ascertaining  Wager  Water  to  be  a  deep  bay  or  inlet.  Two  accounts 
of  this  voyage  were  published ;  one,  containing  many  curious  and 
sensible  observations,  by  Mr,  Ellis,  the  other,  a  labourod  and  con- 
ceited performance  in  two  volumes,  hy  *  the  Clerk  of  tlie  Cali- 
f«rJ>ia/ 

After 
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After  this  tlie  spirit  of  diacoverv  ia  the  north  seems  totally  to 

I  have  sunk  ;  and  tlie  Hiidsou*a  Bay  Company  were  left  in  that  state 

'  of  apathy  wLicli  seems  most  cong*^nia!  to  their  habita  and  interests. 

[They  sent,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Heanie  diirtten  hundred  miles  in  search 

E>f  copper,  and  uUer  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  they  discovered 

liat  Chesleiiield's  Inlet  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 

»ne  of  their  estabiishments,  was  not  the  north-west  passage  ;  but 

"bey  never  once  thought  of  sending  mty  one  a  little  farther  to  the 

north,  whvre  probitbly  in  half  the  distance  travelled  by  Hearne^ 

Be  sea  coast  would  have  interrupted  the  traveller's  progress. 

The  government,  however,  whs  vigorously  prosecutnig  new  dis 

poveries;  and,  after  so  nmny  failures  to  the  northward,  it  was 

^csolv^d  to  employ  the  celebrated  Cook  to  determine  the  exact 

lituation  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  or,  id  other 

rordsj  to  examine  the  <Sirak  of  Anitm,     On  this  occasion  a  new 

ct  was  passed  (iGGeo.  IIL)  granting  a  reward  of  tv'^enty  ihou- 

rid  pounds  to  any  peivson  or  persons  who  should  discover  any 

jrthern   passage   for  vessels   by  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and 

?acilic  Oceans,  in  any  direction  orpajallel  to  the  northward  of  the 

Bfty-second  degree  of  northern  latitude.     In  the  same  year  Cook 

iiiied  from  the  Thames  with  the  Resolution  and  Discovery.     Oa 

be   9»h  Angnst,   177H,  he  determined   the  western  extremity  of 

America,  to  wiiich  he  gave  the  name  of  Cupe  Frince  of  Wales,  to 

:in6j°46'  N.  long.   19 1°  45;  and,  when  in  lat.  GG'  o',  the 

iridth  of  the  Strait  wiiich  divides  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and 

Lmerica,  to  be  about  fourteen  leagues*     Standing  to  the  northward 

uanied  a  point  of  land  on  the  American  coast  Point  Mttigrave, 

be  lat, of  which  was  (>7'^45'.  He  continued  up  the  Strait  tdl  he  w  as  in 

.70^33',  in  an  open  sea,  but  soon  after,  in  70*^  41',  found  himself 

close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  which  was  as  compact  as  a  wall,'  and 

,  or  twelve  feet  high*     In  returning  to  the  southward  he  saw,  oa 

American  side,  a  low  point  in  kit.  70"'  29',  to  which  he  gave 

name  of  Iri/  Cape.     As  the  ice  was  still  near  the  ships  in 

69°  3£'  while  there  was  none  in  proceeding  to  the  norlhw^ard, 

concluded   lliat  the  whole  was  a  moveable  mass,  though  b# 

uld  not  detect  any  cm  rent.     To  a  point  of  hij^b  land  in  lat. 

*  5\  he  gave  die  name  of  Ctrpe  Lishiirfte.     It  being  now  near 

end  of  August,  Captain  Cook  repaired  to  Oonalashfca,  and 

jm  thence  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  with  ihe  intention  of  renewing 

ejtamination  of  the  Strait  the  following  year;  but  by  his  nnfor- 

oate  death,  that  task  devolved  on  Captain  Clarke,  who  entered 

Strait   toward  the  end  of  June,    1779,   on  the  Asiatic  side. 

the  0th  July  he  had  reached  the  tat.  67^  N.  and,  after  encoun- 

priog  nmch  ice,  that  of  70''  33'.     On  the  IQth,  in  69^  34',  he  got 

'l^fat  of  tb^  land  OQ  the  Anieiican  side  to  the  S.  E.  but  could  not 

l2  come 
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come  near  it — ^and  tbis,  with  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  ntwed 
from  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  were  the  only  two  points  he  saw  w 
die  coast  of  America:  after  some  further  attempts  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  he  returned  to  Kamschatka,  though  the  month  of  Jutj 
had  not  yet  expired.  Without  attaching  blame  to  Captain  Clarke, 
whose  constitution  was  so  debilitated  that  he  died  before  they 
reached  Kamschatka,  or  to  Captains  Gore  or  King,  we  think  that, 
bad  Cook  lived,  he  would  not  so  soon  have  abandoned  this  great 
object.  It  is  admitted  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  that  the 
'  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice'  occasionally  breaks  up  and  is  mav^ 
about  in  every  direction ;  that  *  as  far  as  their  experience  went,' 
die  sea  to  the  north  of  Bekring's  Strait  is  clearer  of  ice  i«  Ai^pist 
dian  in  July ;  and  that '  perhaps  in  September  it  may  still  be  morei 
free ;'  it  is  also  admitted  that  there  is  less  probability  of  sUceess  oa 
die  Asiatic,  than  on  the  American  side  of  the  Strait;  and  yet  it  is 
known  that  DeschnefF  succeeded  in  passing|  the  Strait  from  the. 
north  side  of  the  Asiatic  continent:  under  such  admissions,  it  WM 
certainly  mifortiinate  that  the  attempt  should  so  soon  have  baea 
abaliidoned. 

About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  in  the  armed 
brig  Lion  to  examine  the  western  parts  of  Baffin's  bay — but  thiL 
choice  was  unfortunate ;  he  never  once  entered  Baffin's  bay;  and 
Lieutenant  Young,  who  superseded  him  and  proceeded  undec 
similar  instructions  the  following  year,  reached  only  the  72d  degree 
of  latitude,  cruizing  along  the  eastern  instead  of  western  side  of 
Baffin's  bay,  and  consequently  among  the  ice  which  almost  alwajit 
clings  to  the  shore.  '  His  talents/  as  Dr.  Douglas  observeSy, 
*  were  more  adapted  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  a  victory,  aa 
commander  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  than  to  add  to  geograplucat 
discoveries,  by  encountering  mountains  of  ice,  and  exploring  un- 
known coasts.' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  again  left  free,  for  nnui^ 
years,  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  discovery  of  the  nortb-wesfc 
passage.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  world,  it  rarely  hap|>eML 
tJiat  a  generation  passes  away  without  producing  men  zealous  for. 
their  country's  weal,  and  the  hotoour  of  science.    Mr.  Dalirya^ 

Sle,  late  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  after  carefully  exaipinii|g» 
le  question  of  the  north-west  passage,  was  decidedly  of  opiaiiNl: 
that  the  problem  was  still  to  be  solved;;  and  conceiving  witk 
Dr.  Douglas  that  '  the  governor,  and  committee  of  tfa«  Hudson^ 
Bay  Company  had  made  amends  for  the  narrow  prejudices  of  tbdc 
pniclecessors,  and  that  no  further  obstruction  would  be  thn>wn  im 
the  way  of  those  who  might  be  sent  on  discovery,'  he  prevailed  o» 
diem  to  employ  Mr.  Duncan,  a  master  in  the  navy,  and. now  raaateD 
attendant  of  bis  Majesty's  dock-yard  at  Chatkajro,  wisko.l«B4  exbi« 

bited 
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biled  considerable  taleot  on  a  voyage  to  Nootka  Sound,  on  this 

tervice.     Mr.  Dalrymple  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  not  only 

FGrecnland,   but  all  the  land  said  to  have  been    seen  by   Baffin 

llMi  the  norihei  n  and  eastern  sides  of  the  great  bay  bearing  his  name, 

ras  composed  of  clusters  of  islands,  and  that  a  passage  through 

he  ^  fret  am  Davis,^  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Cumberland 

island,  led  directly  into  the  North  Sea,  from  the  70^^  to  the  7 1** 

if  latitude.     It  is  thus  marked  on  an  ancient  globe^  the  first,  we 

'  E?Heve,  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the 

Inner  Temple^  which  contains  all  the   discoveries  of  our   early 

•"avigators ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  remaining  record  of  ibis  kind, 

charls  were  then  rmle  and  not  in  faslijon.     Davis  himself  refers 

it;  and  Hackluit,  in  his  edition  of  1589,  has  celebrated  this  early 

kpecimeu  of  geographical  science,*     On  inquiring  after  this  globe, 

e  were  told,   diat  it  had  recently  been  new-coated,   and   that 

(r.  Arrowsmith's  sketches  had  succeeded  to  the  discoveries  of 

Probisher  and  Davis!     We  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  venerable 

enchers  of  the  Temple  can  have  given  their  sanction  to  so  bar- 

arous  and  sacrilegious  an  act,  as  that  of  defacing  this  curious  and 

sluable  relic  of  antiquily/f- 

*  HacLJuit  apolngizi's  in  the  gentle  reader  *  Ibr  inserting  into  the  workcj  one  af  ihe 

t^  generail  mappea  of  the  world  <tneJyi  unlill  the  coming  oul  of  a  very  large  and  most 

Ijact  Icrrestriall  gbbcj  collected  and  reformed,  according  to  llie  newest,  aecrctestj  nnd 

illfst  dUciJverieSf  both  Spp^nish,  FortugaJI  amd  Enplishj  co^nposed  by  M,  Emmene 

lIulUtteuKt  of  Lambeth,  a  rare  gentlemELU  in  l]ia  prole&sion,  being  therein  for  divert 

lecrt's  greully  supported  hj  the  purse  {lud  lihemlilic  of  the  worshipful  niarchant«  Mr, 

k'llliani  bandt^rson/    Thia  is  the  globe  which  tbe  Bencliera  of  the  Temple  arc  sdd  to 

ive  vhite-wttslied. 

t  Mr  Dalrym|jlc  cau.wd  a  copy  to  be  tnkwi  of  tliose  parts  of  this  ghibe  relative  to 

e  present  question.     Oci  this  Hkelchj  we  see  wilk  pleaaure,  the  Df«gio  and  ihc  Fries- 

nd  of  the  two  noble  Vciietiana,  the  Zeni;  we  tih^crve  the  latter  where  it  always  waj 

pd  still  is^  lit  the  southern  cxtrenjity  of  Greenland,  a  liirU^  above  the  60th  parullel 

ifjatttudc  ;flill  holding  its  head  shove  wiiterj  in  spile  of  the  volcanaea  and  the  earLhquake» 

cated  by  the  Due d'Aitnaduver  and  Delisle,  die  Abb^Zurlaand  Sig.  Amur€Ui,to  over- 

fcelm   it  in  the   ocean.     We  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  (as  s*iine  affect  to  do)  the 

Ct  stuted  by  Nicolao  Zcno  of  the  friari  of  the  niouuslery  «f  St*  Thonms  warminje  their 

om*,  cooking  their  victuals,  and  watering  their  garden  from  a  spring  of  hot  water; 

Ich  springs  are  knuivn  to  exist :  and  wlial  ahodd  prevent  these  friars  in  that  dreadful 

bid  re^iun  from  avaihng  thcjuselves  of  an  arttele  so  obviously  useful  and  eUcctnal  ?  Is 

bereany  thing  more  extra  ordinary  in  the  friurs  of  Grecriland  boiling  theit  victuals  in 

r  water  of  u  hot  ipring  than  the  party  in  the  luite  of  Lord  !\Iacaruiey's  embassy  boiJ^ 

►  the  fiih  in  the  hot  sprioL'^  on  the  margin  of  the  volcanic  crater,  in  which  they  wcjc 

Ksht,  on  the  inland  of  AmsierdHnj  ?     The  hhnd  nujnk  whom  Dethmar  Plefkins  saw 

\  the  monastery  of  Helgniiel,  in  Iceland,  and  wlio  was  himself  thrust,  when  young*  imo 

e  coiiveDt  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  long  before 

fitnuaio  published  the  letters  of  the  twoZeni,  corroborates  all  that  Zeno  stated,  adding 

""    '      vralla  of  the   monastery  were  built  of  putiitce-stone.     There  is  ont?  niropls 

ioned  by  Nicolao  Zeno  which  no  iiian  in  the  fourteenth  century  could  know  ot 

„  vbo  had  not  lived  among  the  Eskimaux^ — tlicir  boats,  be  saya,  were  framed  of 

nea  of  fishes  and  covered  with  their  skins ;  and  they  were  shaped  llkt  a  w€ave^*^ 

X^tiie a  description  so  just  and  a  resemblance  so  perftct^  that  froiis  that  time  to  tbiSj,  it 

I  K<eu  adopted  by  every  succetding  voyHger. 

1. 3  N^ver 
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.  Never  vras  man  more  sanguine  of  success  in  any  undertaking 
than  Mr.  Duncan.  In  1790  he  went  out  in  the  Company's  sliip 
Sea-horse,  to  take  the  command  of  a  sloop  in  Hudson's  Bay,  called 
the  Churchill.  He  found,  on  his  arrival,  a  crew  who  affected  to 
be  terrified  at  the  idea  of  going  on  discover}';  the  Company's  servants 
told  him  the  vessel  was  totally  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  made  sea-worthy  in  that  country ;  though  Mr.  Dun- 
can says  he  has  since  learned  that  she  had  been  constantly  employed 
for  twenty  years  afterwards.  Seeing  nothing  to  be  done  there  he 
immediately  returned  to  England,  resolving  to  have  no  further 
'concern  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — but  the  govemonr 
expressed  so  much  regret  and  disappointment,  and  Mr.  Dal 
rymple  was  so  urgent  for  following  up  the  discovery,  that  be 
consented  to  take  the  command  of  a  strong  well-built  ship  of 
eighty-four  tons,  called  the  Beaver,  fitted  to  his  mind,  and  stored 
for  eighteen  months*  He  left  the  Thames  on  the  2d  May,  179 If 
but  did  not  reach  the  height  of  Charles's  Island  in  6S°  lat.  till  the 
Sd  August,  nor  Churchill  River  till  the  5th  September,  when  att 
hope  of  accomplishing  any  thing  that  year  was  at  an  end.  It  h 
remarkable  that  our  early  adventurers,  at  a  time  when  the 
art  of  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  the  science  but  little  understood, 
the  instruments  few  and  imperfect,  in  barks  of  twenty- five  or  thirty 
tons  burthen,  ill-constructed,  ill-found  and  apparently  ill-suited  to 
brave  the  mountains  of  ice  through  which  they  had  to  force  their 
•way,  and  the  dark  and  dismal  storms  which  beset  them — that  these 
tiien  should  have  succeeded  in  running  through  the  straits  to  high  lati- 
tudes and  home  again  in  less  time  than  Mr.  Dimcan  required  to 
reach  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments,  the  route 
to  which  was  then  as  well  known  as  that  to  the  Shetland  islands. 

Mr.  Duncan  remained  in  Churchill  Uiver  till  the  1 5th  July  in  the 
following  year,  got  into  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  returned  to  Churchill 
about  the  end  of  August ;  his  crew  having  mutinied,  encouraged,  as 
he  states,  by  his  first  officer,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company. 
— Here  grief  and  vexation  so  preyed  on  his  mind  as  to  render  a 
voyage  which  promised  every  thing,  completely  abortive: — thuster* 
minated  the  last  and  the  least  efficient  of  all  the  expeditions  (ex- 
cepting  that  of  Gibbons}  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west 
Passage! 

AH  these  failures,  however,  are  by  no  means  conclusive  against 
its  existence.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  one  of  the  adven- 
turers proceeded,  on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  beyond  the 
Arctic  circle;  and  that  on  the  western  side,  or  Strait  of  Behring, 
three  points  of  land  only  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
have  been  seen  at  a  distance,  the  northernmost  (Icy  Cape)  in  lat. 
70^  SIT;  the  next,  (Cape  Lisbume,)  in  ey''  5',  and  the  third  (Cape 

Mttlgrave) 
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Mtilgrave)  in  67^  45'.      Could  we*oiily  be  certain  then  that  Hearn« 
II td  Mackenzie  actually  arrived  at  tlie  shore  of  the  northern  ocean,* 


as 


t 

^■^  *  Hcarne  talks  of  tlie  tide  Ueing  out,  *  hut  that  it  flowed^  by  the  marks  ou  ihe  edge 
^^Hfihe  ice,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,'  and  that  '  it  only  reached  n  Jlittle  «^a_y  witlijn  tits 
^Hnver's  mouth  j'  lliat  '  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  iLe  river  was  ptTjectt^  freih  when 
^^llie  tide  was  out,  but  it  was  the  sea  or  some  branch  of  it,  by  the  qjuantity  of  whale- 
bone and  5eal  skinR  which  the  EsquiJiiBUK  had  at  their  tents,  and  aUo  by  the  number 
of  »eail»  wliich  appeari  d  iin  the  ice.'  If  the  tide  was  mit  m\  the  moruing  of  the  \7%h. 
it  was  i«  *)n  the  middle  of  that  day,  and  he  never  t^  mi  tied  the  uiiargim  of  the  fiver  tili 
the  morning  of  the  18lh  :  why  then  judge  of  iti  me  by  *  tfie  marks  on  the  ice  ?*  Tlie 
tide  risea/duflrfn  feet  in  the  Thames  as  high  aji  Woomich,  tmd  is  mU  at  low  water  at 
Gi^vesend  ;  how  fourteen  feet  of  sea  water  couJd  lewve  that  of  the  river  '  perfectly 
fresh*  dose  within  the  bar,  is  dJIhcuIt  to  comprehend,*  As  to  his  latilude  of  this 
spot,  that  js  stiJl  leas  to  be  dependi'd  on  \  he  telis  u»  that  '  in  tltose  high  latitude* 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  jkuii  n  always  at  li  good  heiji;ht  sibovc  t|ie 
horizon,  so  that  he  had  not  onJy  day-hghtj  but  suu-^hine  tlic  wliole  iiight/  Now  there 
If  cot  a  word  of  this  '  sun'shine  all  night,'  in  his  M>S*  Jouniul,  as  quoted  by  Doctor 
Pouglas ;  and  indeed,  he  says  in  his  printed  hook,  that  a  thick  fog  and  drizzling  raia 
csme  on,  and  *  finding  that  neither  the  river  nor  ihe  sea  w^ere  likclv  t'»  be  of  any  use, 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  fair  weaUier  to  cietennini'  iJic  latitncle  ex- 
actly by  an  ohsen'ation /  What  did  he  go  for?  he  wa^  selected  for  tlie  journey  because 
he  could  take  mn  oti^servation  for  tlie  latitude,  aud  yet  in  tlie  whole  of  the  jouniey  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles  and  back  again,  lie  takes  but  ont  tingle  obsfrvatloti  !  liut  the 
latitude  of  the  river's  mouth,  he  says,  may  be  depended  on — what  that  latitade  wa», 
»wever,  ii  never  once  mendooed  ;;  but  by  tlie  cLart  it  is  about  ?3"  ^^ — The  result 
'  hit  single  observation  at  Con*?;^'Cnthaw  Eiaclmga  was  68"^  46*  and  the  courses  aud 
iftances  from  that  plwce  lo  the  aioutli  of  the  river  give  a  diHerfuce  of  about  3**, 

►  that  the  latitude  wc  are  to  '  depend  upon,*  instead  of  73^  30'  as  on  the  chart,  ij, 
'  hb  reckoning,  7Y^  46',     Doctor  Duuglua  states  it  from  his  Journal  at  72^. — Dal- 

aple,  however,  and  Arrowsmith,  and  all  the  c hart- maker ii^,  have  agreed  to  cut  liim 
prn  to  about  69°,  and  \{  so,  the  sun  was  not  frkru^i  a  gmd  hiigkt  above  tlie  horiscoo, 
r  its  declination  being  on  the  18 lb  July  about  ISO",  be  must  have  been,  on  that  mid- 
jht,  in  the  horizon* 

Ik^ackcnrie's  account  is  tiot  more  satisfactory.  On  Ins  arrival  among  tlie  QuarrellcTS, 
i  latitude  68°,  he  wa»  infunned  tlmt  tlie  distance  from  thence  to  the  st^a,  on  ilt« 
ist  side  of  the  river,  was  not  far,  aiid  ou  the  west  that  it  was  still  shorter ;  that  ttis 
nd  on  both  sidei  projected  to  a  point  ui  the  direction  of  the  river,  to  which  point  bs 
,M  proceeding,^-at  sis  luileB  hevoud  the  Quan-ellers,  tlie  river  branched  into  a  mul- 
iude  of  chaniielsj  separaled  by  low  islands,  and  haiiks  of  mud  and  sand*  He  took 
lie  mid-channel,  which  was  to  carry  him  to  BatahtiRa  Tot,  or  white  man's  lake,  into 
bVich  he  entered  in  latitude  69°  1'  N.  Tins  iokc  was  quite  open  to  the  westward,  and 
lit  of  tht^  channel  of  the  river  had  only  four  feet,  and  in  some  places,  oue  foot  of 
Cplh  ;  he  reached,  however,  an  island  to  the  westward.  From  the  whole  tenor  of 
't  tcatementf  we  certainly  concluded  that  this  was  tlie  teat  but  are  presently  informed 
at  hi;*  people  could  not  refrain  from  expressions  of  real  concern  tliat  tliey  were  obliged 

►  return  without  reaching  t&c  tea.     In  the  course  of  the  uJght,  tliey  were  disturbed  by 
te  riting  qf  the  water ;   they  also  «aw  tvhalfs,  but  they  were  white ;  the  guic^j?,  how- 

irer,  assuri?d  fiim  they  were  the  same  that  coasti luted  the  principal  food  of  the  Esqui- 

aux  ;  *  the  tide  appeared  to  rise  sixteen  or  eighteen  i*ic/ira  i*  he  saw  no  nativesj  hut 

unct  many  of  their  huts,  their  domestic  utensili*,  frames  of  sledge*  and  of  canoes 

dc  uf  whale- boncj  wliich  left  no  doubt  on  bis  mind  that  they  wen;  the  deserted 

»des  of  the  Esquimaux.    The  latitude  of  WhaJe-islaud  was  69="  J 4'  N, — and  witli  thi« 

6ght  and  imperfect  information,  he  returuB  from  a  long  and  painful  jouniey,  either 

bt  knowing  or  not  chuaing  tn  sny,  whether  he  had  been  on  the  shore  of  the  hyperbo*. 

San  sea  or  not  ;   but  cvidendy  wishing  it  to  be  itifenred,  as  the  title  of  his  bfiok  iin- 

lles,  and  bis  chart  asserts,  tliat  he  had  reiiched  the  *  troeen  ocean.*     Yet  fur  Mome 

comprehensible  roaftun,  Ike  avoids  even  mentioniug  the  namt  of  the  feu,  but  talks  of 

[  Ode — u  tide  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches !    The  simple,  easy  and  obvious  tejttof'dip* 

t  bis  §fttP^  In  the  wat«r  to  tftste  if  it  was  $aiU  teesa  not  to  iiave  occwnd  la  luui —  - 

^'     ■  1,4  if 
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Mthe  titles  of  their  books  mi  all  the  charts  assert,  the  existence  of  a 

Ei3age  woiUd  amount  nearly  to  a  certainty.  The  dbtance  bet^eei^ 
ffin's  Sea  and  Behring's  Strait  is  not  more  than  1,200  miles,  of 
>irhich  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine 
rivers  is  about  40(X  On  the  charts  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  are 
nearlyonthe  same  parallel  of  latitude,  i.e.  about  69}^  Nowtberecan 
be  but  little  doubt  chat  the  two  continents  of  America  and  Asia  have 
pnce  beien  united,  the  tr,ending^f  the  coast  of  the  latter  continuiiig 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Behring's  Strait  for  more  than  1000  miles 
nearly  in  the  same  line.  On  the  American  side,  no  land  has  been 
seen  to  the  northward  of  the  Icy  Cape,  and  none  between  it  and 
O^e  Lisburne ;  Icy  Cape  is  very  low  land,  the  Russians^ 
whose  regular  establishments  on  the  American  continent  ex- 
tend as  far  north  as  67°  north  lat«  say  that  it  is  an  island ;  and 
so  strong  is  die  impression  at  Petersburgh  of  a  practicable  passage 
fironi  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  round  die  northern  coa$t 
of  America,  that  Count  Romanzbff,  at  bis  own  expense,  has  fitted 
out  a  stout  vessel  called  the  Rurick,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Kotzebue,  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name,  to  make  tli^ 
attempt.  She  passed  Plymouth  last  summer,  where  she  was  supr 
plied  with  a  life-boat,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  she 
is  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  northern  sea  between  Icy  Cape 
and  Cape  Lisburne,  or,  on  meeting  with  any  impediment,  toproceied 
round  the  former:  it  will  be  a  singular  event  if  the  last,  and 
we  may  almost  say  least  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  should 
be  the  first  to  make  this  important  discovery — so  often  attempted 
before  >he  had  a  single  ship  on  the  ocean. 

Thus  then  the  coast  of  America  may  be  presumed  to  preserve  a 
line  from  Behring's  Strait  to  Mackenzie's  River,  and  from  thence  to 
Copper-mine  River,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  fluctuating  between  the 
parallels  of  69°  and  70^,  and  we  see  not  the  slightest  reason  to. 
question  its  contiqiu'^nce,  in  or  near  that  line,  for  the  remaining  400 
miles  to  Baflin's  Sea,  or  to  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  Hudson's 
Sea :  this  is  the  only  point  to  be  discovered. — No  human  being 
has  yet  approached  the  coast  of  America,  on  the  eastern  side,  from 
66^^  to  79?»  Davies,  Baffin,  and  Foxe  came  nearest  to  it;  but  the 
attempts  of  the  rest  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  southward.  Mid-^ 
dleton  was  in  the  way  of  making  discoveries,  if,  bstead  of  losii^ 
his  time  in  Wager  River,  he  had  continued  to  coast  to  the  northward. 

The  solution  of  this  important  problem  is  the  business  of  three 
months  out  and  home,     xhe  space  to  be  examined,  at  the  very 

if  be  did  so,  he  if  uncandid  io  not  raeptioning  the  result — if  be  did  not,  he  is  woefoUy 
defiqenit  in  tbat  sagacitj^  which  has  slwavs  been  accounted  a  prominent  featura  in  m 
character  of  a  North-Briton.  Under  all  the  circiunstances  mentioned  by  these  t«r» 
travellers,  we  may  peihaps  cpnfhide  that  both  were  fi««>  tbe  ^c^riibofe,  bat  neither  ^ 
thicm  Kpsched  it. 
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71st  parallels,  or  [four  degrees  of 


iOst,  is  from  ihe  67th  to  the 
latitude. 

Two  small  schooners  of  80  or  100  tons,  under  the  command  of 
a  skilful  Naval  Officer,  with  a  couple  of  Greenland  lishcrmeti  to 
act  as  pilots  through  the  ice,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
They  should  proceed  at  once  up  the  very  middle  of  Davis's  Strait, 
keeping  to  the  westward  so  as  not  to  raise  their  latitude  higher 
than  7ii°j  and  having  cleared  Cumberland  Island,  edge  away  to  the 
southward.  Hitherto  most  of  our  adventurers  have  worked  their 
y  through  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  geueralJy  choked  up  with  ice; 
en  standi n«j  to  the  northward  they  have  had  to  contend  with  ice 
drifting  to  the  southward,  with  contrary  winda  and  currents  ;  these 
inconveniences  would  be  obviated  by  standing  tirst  to  the  latitudes 
~  7i^  or  7^°aud  from  thence  southerly  and  westerly  till  they  either 
cached  Hudson's  Buy,  which  would  decide  the  question  in  tlie  nega- 
e,  or  till  they  saw  the  north  coast  of  America,  which  would  go  fajT 
complete  the  discovery* 

Disappointment  is  generally  fertile  in  apologies  for  failures;  we 
d   not   therefore  be  surprized  if  we  find  some  assert  that  no 
ch  passage  exists,  and  others  pronounce  its  inutility  if  it  should 
discovered,  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  free  from  ice  anyone 
r,    and  perhaps  practicable  only  once  in  three  or  four  years* 
nch  an  apology  for  onr  present  ignorance  of  every  thhig  that  re* 
rds  the  geography,  the  hydrography,  and  meteorology   of  the 
>rth-eastern  shores  of  America,  might  be  pleaded  by  mercantile 
'speculators,  but  can  have  iittie  weight  with  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  science  at  heart,  or  the  national  honour  and  fume,  whicb 
intimately  connected  with  those  interests.     When  the  govern- 
nt  offered  a  reward  of  <£ 20,000  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
ist  Passage,  and  of 6000  to  him  who  should  approach  within  one 
gree  of  the  North  Pole,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  any  immediate 
mmercial  advantages  that  this  liberal  encouragement  was  held 
but  with  the  same   expanded    object    that    sent    Cook   in 
ch    of    a   '  Southern    Conthient/      If,    however,     the    cou- 
nt of  America  shall  be  found  to  terminate,  as  is  most  likely, 
bout  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  or  even  below  it,  we  have  little 
ubt  of  a  firee  and  practicable  passage  round  it  for  seven  or  eight 
nths  in  every  year ;  and  w^e  are  much  mistaken  if  the  North-west 
mpany  would  not  derive  immediate  and  incalculable  advantages 
m  a  passage  of  three  mouths  to  their  establishment  in  Cohmibia 
liver,  instead  of  the  circuitous  voyage  of  six  or  seven  months  round 
iape  Horn;  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived 
im  taking  in  their  cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry  for  the  China  market 
the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  rivers,  to  which  the 
irtfaern  Indians  would  be  too  happy  to  bring  them,  if  protected 
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by  European  establishments,  at  these  or  other  place8>  from  their 
enemies  the  Esquimaux. 

The  polar  regions  of  the  globe  within  the  arctic  circle  offer  a 
Dvide  iield  for  the  researches  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  yet,  in  point 
of  science,  very  little  is  known  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
account  of  Captain  Phipps's  voyage  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  Tlie  natural  history,  though  the  best,  is  still  but  imperfectly 
known ;  the  sea  and  land  swarm  with  animals  in  these  abodes  of 
ice  and  snow,  and  multitudes  of  both  yet  remain  to  be  discovered 
and  described.  It  is  an  important  object  to  obtain  more  ac- 
curate observations  on  those  huge  n:ountains  of  ice  which  float 
on  the  sea ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  that  the  field  or  flaked  ice  is 
frozen  sea* water,  though  itself  perfectly  fresh ;  and  it  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain, though  doubted  by  some,  that  the  huge  masses  which  the  Dutch 
call  icebergs,  are  formed  on  the  steep  and  precipitous  shores,  from 
whence  those  *  thunderbolts  of  snow'  are  occasionally  hurled  into 
the  deep,  bearing  with  them  fragments  of  earth  and  stones.  '  I  came^' 
iays  Foxe,  *  by  one  piece  of  ice  higher  than  the  rest,  whereupon  a 
stone  was  of  the  contents  of  five  or  six  tonne  weight,  with  diveii 
other  smaller  stones  and  mud  thereon.' 

It  is  a  common  but  we  believe  an  erroneous  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  our  climate  has  regularly  been  diminishing,  and 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  ice  having  permanently  fixed  itself  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  which,  in  consequence,  from  being  once  a 
Nourishing  colony  of  Denmark,  is  now  become  uninhabitable  and 
imapproachable.  We  doubt  both  the  fact  and  the  inference.  It 
IS  not  the  climate  that  has  altered,  but  we  who  feel  it  more  severe 
as  we  advance  in  years;  the  registers  of  the  absolute  degree  of 
temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  do  not  warrant  anj^ 
such  conclusion ;  and  more  attempts  than  one  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland  must  be  made,  before  we  can  give  credit  to  its  being 
bound  up  in  eternal  ice — which  is  known  to  shift  about  with  every 
gale  of  wind — to  be  drifted  by  currents — and  to  crumble  and  consume 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  suspect  indeed,  that  the  summer 
beat,  which  in  the  latitude  80}**  Phipps  found  to  be  on  the  average 
of  the  month  of  July  at  42^  of  Fahrenheit,  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  once,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  high  as  86^% 
dissolves  fully  as  much  of  the  ice  and  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  as  the  preceding  winter  may  have  formed.*     It  appears  too,  that 

*  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Werneriaii  Society  are  published  several  Meteorologi- 
cal Journals  of  Mr.  Scoresbjr,  a  whale^fisher  of  Hull,  which,  compared  with  thiit  of 
Phipps,  would  seem  to  sanction  the  idea  of  a  decreasing  temperature,  the  arerage  heighr 
of  the  thermometer,  in  the  months  of  July  in  1811  and  1819,  being  only  about  33^,  and 
very  often  ,beiow  the  freezing  point,  though  in  a  lower  latitude  by  three  degrees  than 
that  in  which  Captain  Phipps  observed  it ;  but  the  fisiiing  vessels  penetrate  the  fi^d%. 
•f  ice,  the  open  spaces  of  which  are  frequented  by  whales;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
this  diminished  temperature  is  ow}ng^  to  their  bong  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere 
tbiiled  by  the  surroiiudiog  ice. 
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there  are  times  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  tlie  temperature  is  ex- 
ceedingly mitd;  and  the  intense  iVosts  are  uiidunblf^dly  moderatud 
bv  the  caloric  j^iveii  out  from  the  Aurora  borenlis,  which  in  tiit-se 
regions  affords  nut  only  an  admirable  eompensalion  lor  the  short 
absence  of  the  moon,  but  imparts  a  considerable  degree  ol  warnith 
to  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  tilling  the  whole  circle 
of  the  horizon,  and  approaching  so  near  the  surface  of  the  t*lobe 
as  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  varying  their  colours  and  positions, 
'  I  liave  frequentlvj*  says  Hearne,  *  heard  tfieni  making  a  rustling 
and  cracklnig  noisej  like  the  waving  of  a  large  flag  uk  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind.'     The  electric  iturgy  it  is  well  known,   will  raii^e  I  he 
mercnry  in  (he  tube  of  tlie  thermometer,  but  no  experiments  liave 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heal  given  out  by  tijese 
hefibanei  or  pHltf  dtmcen^  as  Foxe  calls  them,  which  must  be  very 
considerable;  as  Bntton  says,  '  the  stream  in  the  element  is  like 
the  flame  that  cometh  forth  from  the  mouth  of  a  hot  oven/     Al- 
most every  voyager  into  Hudson's  and  liaffin's  peas  complains  of 
the  occasional  hot  weather ^  and  the  great  annoyance  of  mosquitoes 
on  the  shores.     Duncan,  when  surrounded  with  ice,  had  the  ther- 
mometer in  August  at  .56^  in  the  shade,  and  82°  in  the  &nn.     Yet 
the  cold  in  winter  is  more  intense  than  they  have  yet  been  able  to 
measure  either  by  a  mercurial  or  spirit  thermometer*     It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  on  the  eastern  sides  of  great  continents,  the 
temperature  is  greatly  below  that  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  on 
the  western  sides  :   thus,  while  the  whole  of   lludsou's  Bny,  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  down  to  46*^  may  be  Siiid 
to  be,  in  w  inter,  one  mass  of  ice,  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  ever  seen 
in  the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  America,  to  the  southward  of 
i^  or  6^°,     llie  dehcate  humming-bird  is  not   uncommon  at 
iTootka,  and  was  seen  by  Mackenzie  at  Peace  River,  in  latitude  54'* 
The  cold  of  Halifax,  in  latitude  44^  40',  is  much  more  intense 
an  that  of  London  in  5 1  h^.   Pekin,  in  less  i  l<an  latitude  40*,  has  ge- 
Erally  a  constant  frosl  for  three  months  every  year;  and  ire,  the  thick- 
ess  of  a  dollar,  is  not  uncommon  at  Cantrni,  under  the  tropics. 
)n  the  coast  of  Jesso,  in  latitude  45*^  *^4',  Captain  Krusenstern  found 
be  ground  covered  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  Ma\,  and  vege- 
Btion  more  backward  than  at  Archangel,  in  latitude  64f^j  in  the 
iiddleof  Aprd. 
Some  of  our  old  navigators  asicribed  the  great  variation  and 
regularity  of  the   magnetic  needle  in  Hudson  and  Bafhn's  Seas^ 
the  effects  of  cold  ;*  and  others  to  the  attraction  oi  particular 

i.^^'Faxe  obncrved    thnt  the  needile  ne-Ax  Notiiiitli^im  I-tJaiid   liud  luct  \i*i  puw^ri, 
biich»  among  oUicf  thiiigi,  he  ascribfd  to  ihe  cold  air  iniefposed  bee  ween  ibtr  needle 
Ind  iti**  p<yit»l  ot  itH  Htlraction      Ellis  conc<?ived  the  ct'ld  icj  b^  Uie  cau^  of  the  irrr- 
Ifular  iictioti  of  the  needle,  and  he  suys,  that  thp  cumj^iasses  on  bring  brought  iulo  « 
imr^n  plACC  riGOverc<i  their  action  and  proper  direction. 
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islands.  In  the  northern  regions,  near  Spitzbei^en,  Phipps  ob**' 
served  nothing  remarkable  in  the  variation  of  the  needle,  but  Baffin 
found  it  at  5  points,  or  56^  '  a  thing  almost  incredible,  and  almost 
matchless  in  all  the  world  besides/  Duncan  supposed  the  needle 
to  be  attracted  by  Charles's  Island,  as  the  variation  amounted  to 
63^  5\'f  nearly  6  points ;  and  on  the  same  parallel^wfaeif  the  island 
was  out  of  sight,  only  46°  29';  and  he  states,  that  when  near  Merry 
and  Jones's  Islands,  in  a  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning  and 
heavy  rain,  the  night  being  very  dark  and  dismal,  all  the  compasses 
ID  the  ship  were  running  round,  and  so  unsteady,  that  they  could 
not  trust  one  moment  to  the  course  they  were  steering. 

Many  other  meteorological  phenomena  peculiar  to  these  ref- 
gions  afford  curious  matter  for  investigation ;  but  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  deas  is  most  de- 
fective. We  need  only  cast  an  eye  over  the  different  charts  madd 
by  Arrowsmith,  from  1793  to  181 1,  no  two  of  which  are  alike-— ^ 
large  islands  being  inserted  in  some  and  omitted  in  others — thui 
north-eastern  side  of  the  continent  is,  in  one,  cut  into  islands — ^id 
another,  islands  are  joined  to  the  continent*^— here  a  strait  is  filled 
up — there  another  opened — in  short — 

*  Vidi  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  solidissima  tellus 
Esse  frctum.  Vidi  factas  ex  aequore  terras' — 
These  flourishes  ad  libitum  (for  not  one  iota  of  additional  infor- 
mation of  the  northern  parts  has  been  received  for  the  last  sixty 
years)  are  not  very  commendable,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge,  we  should  deem  it  prefer- 
able to  leave  blank  (as  Purdey  has  left  Baffin's  Sea  in  his  General 
Chart)  those  coasts  and  islands  which  fancy  only  has  created. 
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Aet.  IX. — 1.  Cliilde  Harold^s  Pilgrimage,  Canto  III.  8vo. 
2.  The  Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  a  Dream ;  and  other  Powns.    By 
Lord  Byron.    8vo.    John  Murray :  London. 
^£  have  felt  ourselves  very  much  affected  by  the  perusal  of 
these  poems,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  we  are  singular  in  oo^ 
feelings.     Other  poets  have  given  us  their  literary  productioas'  as 
the  subject  of  cnticism,  impersonally  as  it  were,  and  generalfy 
speaking,  abstracted  from  their  ordinary  habits  and  feelings;  and 
ail,  or  almost  all,  might  apply  to  their  poetical  effusions,  though  in 
somewhat  a  difierent  sense,  the  t envoy  of  Ovid. 
Sine  me,  Liber,  Ibis  in  urbem. 
Hie  work  of  the  poet  is  indeed  before  the  public,  but  the  cha- 
racter, the  habits  of  the  author,  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  niotiv^es 
of  his  writing,  are  known  but  to  the  small  circle  of  literary  gossips, 
for  whose  curiosity  no  food  is  too  insipid.    From  sikrb^  mde^ 
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tlio$e  supposed  to  be  in  intimacy  witli  the  individual  bave  some- 
times undergone  an  exaiiuiiiitiou  which  reminds  us  of  the  extra- 
vagaoces  of  Arabella  in  the  Fejiiale  Quixote,  who  expected  from 
every  lady  she  met  in  society  a  full  and  interesting  history  of  her 
life  and  adventures,  and  which  could  only  be  answered  in  the  worda 
of  the  *  Weary  Kuife-grinder,' — '  Story !  God  bless  you,  I  have 
none  to  tell,  Ma'am  !^- — Tlie  time  therefore  appeared  to  be  passed 
wlien  ihe  mere  sin  of  having  been  dipped  in  rhyuic  was  sn|>pose€l 
to  exclude  the  poet  from  the  usual  business  and  habits  of  life,  and 
to  single  him  out  from  the  herd  as  a  marked  deer  exported  to  make 
sport  by  his  solitary  exertions  for  escape.  Whether  this  has 
ariseu  from  the  diminished  irritability  of  the  rhyming  j^eneration, 
or  from  the  pecubar  habits  of  those  who  have  been  dislin^^uished 
in  our  time,  or  from  their  mental  efliorts  having  been  early  directed 
to  modify  and  to  restrain  the  exce^^s  of  their  enthusiasm,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain,  tliat  for  many  years  past, 
though  the  number  of  our  successful  poets  may  be  an  great  as  at 
any  period  of  our  literary  history,  we  have  heard  little  comparatively 
of  their  eccentricities,  their  ati ventures,  or  their  distresses.  The 
wretched  Dermody  is  not  worth  raentioning  as  an  exception,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Burn»  arose  from  circumstances  not  much  connected 
with  his  powerful  poetical  genius. 

It  has  been,  however,  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
disiingutslied  example  of  the  Muse  having  descended  upon  a  bard 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we  trust  to  soodie, 
afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description,  afflictions  originating  proba- 
bly in  that  singular  combination  of  feeling  which  has  been  called 
tlie  poetical  temperament,  and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the 
days  of  those  on  whom  il  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could 
lay  claim  to  that  character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness, 
with  its  unbunnded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  it  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord  Byron. 
Nor  does  it  require  much  time  or  a  deep  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  to  discover  why  these  extraordinary  powers  should  in  many 
cases  have  contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than  to  the  hap- 
piueiis  of  their  possessor* 

The  '  imagination  all  compact,'  which  the  greatest  poet  who  ever 
lived  has  ai»sjgued  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  brethren,  is  in 
every  case  a  dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates,  indeed,  our  expecta- 
tions, and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope,  where  hope  is  lost  to 
reason:  hut  the  delusive  pleasure  arising  from  these  visions  of 
imagiDation^  resembles  that  of  a  child  whose  notice  is  attracted  by 
a  fragment  of  glass  to  which  a  sun-beam  has  given  momentary 
splendour.  He  ha^^tens  to  the  spot  widi  breathless  impatience, 
aod  findi^  tlie  object  of  hi?  curiosity  and  expectatiati  is  equally  vul- 
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gar  and  worthless.  Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers 
of  imagination.  His  fancy  over-e^tim^tes  the  object  of  his  wishes,: 
and  pleasure,  fame,  dictiiiction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained, 
and  despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in 
the  palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  \\\s  admiration  lose  their, 
attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  ane  grasped  by  the  adventurer's 
band,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in  the  chase, 
and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  the  influence  of  which 
it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and  .posses-, 
sion  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled  to  those  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding  a  distant  prospect  by  Ihe 
rays  of  imagination.  These  reflexions,  though  trite  and  obvious,, 
are  in  a  manner  forced  from  us  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
the  sentiments  of  weariness  of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world  whick 
they  so  frequently  express — and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such- 
sentiments  hold  with  incidents  of  his  life  so  recently  before  the 
public.  The  works  before  us  contain  so  many  direct  allusions  to 
the  author's  personal  feelings  and  private  history,  that  it  becomes 
in^possible  for  us  to  divide  Lord  Byron  from  his  poetry,  or  to  offer 
our  criticism  upon  the  continuation  of  Childe  Harold,  without  re-^ 
verting  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  commencement  of  that, 
shigular  and  original  work  first  appeared. 

Distinguished  by  title  and  descent  from  an  illustrious  line  of  an- 
cestry. Lord  Byron  shewed,  even  in  his  earliest  yeais,  that  nature  had 
added  to  those  advantages  the  richest  gifts  of  genius  and  fancy.' 
His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara : 

^  Left  by  his  Sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  vroe.' 

His  first  literary  adventure  and  its  fate  are  well  remembered. 
The  poems  which  he  published  in  his  minority  had,  indeed,  those 
fi^ults  of  conception  ^nd  diction  which  are  inseparable  from  juveniUr 
attempts,  and  in  particular  might  rather  be  considered  as  imitations ' 
of  what  had  caught  the  ear  and  fancy  of  the  youthful  author,  than- 
as  exhibiting  originality  of  conception  and  expression.  It  was 
like  the  first  essay  of  the  singing  bird  catching  at  and  imitating  the 
notes  of  its  parent,  ere  habit  and  time  have  given  the  fullness  of 
tone,  confidence,  and  self-possession  which  renders  assistance  ui^ 
necessary.  Yet  though  there  were  many,  and  those  not  the  worst 
judges,  who  discerned  in  these  juvenile  productions,  a  depth  of  • 
thought  and  felicity  of  expression  which  promisee)  much  at  a  more 
mature  age,  the  errors  did  not  escape  the  critical  lash ;  and  certain 
brethren  of  ours  yielded  to  the  opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  a 
titled  author,  and  to  that  which  most  readily  besets  our  fratemitj^ 
and  to  which  we  dare  not  pronounce  ourselves  wholly  inaccessiblej^ 
tlie  texpptation^  namely,  of  shewii^  our  own  wit,  and  entertaining  cor 

readers 
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readers  with  a  lively  article  without  much  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
ihe  autlior,  or  even  to  the  indications  of  merit  which  the  work  may 
exhibit.  The  review  %vas  read  and  raised  mirth  ;  tJie  jioems  were 
neglected,  the  author  was  irritated,  and  took  his  revenge  in  keea 
iambics,  not  only  on  the  offending  critic,  but  on  many  others,  in 
whose  conduct  or  writings  the  juvenile  bard  had  found,  or  imagined 
he  had  found,  some  cause  of  offence-  The  satire  which  ha^j  been 
since  suppressed,  as  containing  opinions  hastily  expressed,  contained 
a  spirit  at  least  sufficiently  poignant  for  all  the  purposes  of  reprisal ; 
and  although  the  verses  might,  in  many  respects,  be  deemed  tho 
offspring  of  hasty  and  indiscriminating  resentment,  they  bore  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  ripening  talents  of  the  author.  Having 
thus  vented  his  indignation  against  ihe  critics  and  their  readers,  and 
put  many,  if  not  all  the  laughers  upon  his  side,  Lord  Byron  went, 
abroad,  and  the  controversy  was  forgotten  for  Mime  years. 

It  was  in  1812,  when  L^id  Byron  returned  to  Engtand,  that 
Chitde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  made  its  first  appearance,  producing 
an  effect  upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  century,  Reading  is  indeed  so 
general  among  all  ranks  and  classes,  that  the  impulse  received  by 
t be  public  mind  on  such  occasions  is  instantaneous  through  all  but 
the  very  lowest  classes  of  society,  instead  of  being  slowly  communi- 
cated from  one  set  of  readers  to  another,  as  was  the  case  hi  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  *  The  Pilgrimage,' actingon  suchan  extensive  medium, 
was  calculated  to  rouse  and  arrest  the  atlenlion  in  a  peculiar  degree^ 
The  fictitious  personage,  vvliose  sentiments,  however,  no  one  could 
help  identifying  with  ihose  of  the  author  himself  presented  himself 
with  an  avowed  disdain  of  all  the  attributes  which  most  men  would 
be  gladly  supposed  to  possess,  Childe  Harold  is  represented  as 
oue  satiated  by  indulgence  in  pleasure,  and  seeking  in  change  of 
place  and  clime  a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a  life  which  glided  on 
without  an  object.  The  assuming  of  such  ti  character  as  the  medium 
of  communicating  his  poetry  and  his  seutimenLs  indicated  a  feeling 
towards  the  public,  which,  if  it  fell  short  of  contemning  their  favour, 
disdained^  at  kast,  all  attempt  to  propitiate  them.  Yet  tire  very 
audacity  of  this  repulsive  personification,  johied  to  the  energy  witli 
svhich  it  was  supported,  and  to  ihe  indications  of  a  bold,  powerful, 
and  oii^^iniil  mind  which  glanced  through  every  line  of  the  poem, 
electrified  the  mass  of  readers,  and  placed  at  once  upon  Lord  Byron's 
head  the  garland  for  which  otiier  men  of  genius  have  toiled  long, 
and  which  they  have  gained  lale.  He  was  placed  pre-eminent 
among  the  literaiy?  men  of  his  country  by  general  acclamation* 
Tiiose  who  had  so  rigorously  censured  bis  juvenile  essays,  and 
perhaps  *  dreaded  such  another  iield,*  were  the  first  to  |)ay  warm 
ajid,  we  believe,  sincere  homage  to  liis  matured  efforts;    while 
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others,  who  saw  in  the  sentiments  of  Childe  Harold  much  ta 
regret  and  to  censure,  did  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  applause 
to  the  depth  of  thought,  the  power  and  force  of  expresision,  die  ^ 
beauty  of  description,  and  the  energy  of  sentiment  which  animated  « 
the  ^  Pilgrimage.'  If  the  volume  was  laid  aside  for  a  morafent,  under 
the  melancholy  and  unpleasing  impression  that  it  seemed  calculated 
to  chase  hope  from  the  side  of  man,  si«d  to  dim  his  prospects 
both  of  this  life  and  of  futurity,  it  was  immediately  and  almost  ini-  ■ 
voluntarily  assumed  agata^  as  our  feeHng  of  the  author's  genius  pfe- 
dominated  over  our  dislike  to  contemplate  the  gloomy  views  of  inm 
nian  nature  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  place  before  us.   Something  ■ 
was  set  down  to  the  angry  recollection  of  his  first  faiiure,^  whicb^ 
might  fairly  authorize  so  high  a  mind  to  hold  the  world's  of»nioo 
in  contempt ;  something  was  allowed  for  the  recent  family  losses 
to  which  the  poem  alluded,  and  under  the  feeling  of  which  it  hud 
been  partly  written :  and  it  seemed  to  most  readers  as  if  gentJbr 
and  more  kindly  features  were,  at  times,  seen  to  ^ace  from  under 
the  cloud  of  misanthropy,  which  the  author  had  iiung  around. kia 
hero.    Thus,  as  all  admired  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold^ 
all  were  prepared  to  greet  the  author  with  that  fame  which  k  the : 
poet's  best  reward,  and  which  is  chiefly  and  most  justly  due  to  one 
who,  in  these  exhausted  days,  strikes  out  a  new  and  original  line  of 
composition. 

It  was  amidst  such  feelings  of  admiration  that  Lord  Byron  en* 
tered,  we  may  almost  say  for  the  first  time,  the  public  stage  on 
which  he  has,  for  four  years,  made  so  distinguished  a  figure.  Every 
thing  in  his  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintain 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him ;  and  those  ad-> 
mittted  to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  inspired  poel; 
sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached  to  him^  not 
ouly  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  interest  of  a  mysterious^ 
undefined,  and  almost  painful  curiosity. 

It  is  well  known  how  wide  the  doors  of  society  are  opened  in* 
London  to  literary  merit  even  of  a  degree  far  inferior  to  Lord 
Byron's,  and  that  it  is  oqly  necessary  to  be  honourably  distin-' 
guished  by  the  public  voice  to  move  as  a  denizen  in  the  finst?: 
circles.     This  passport  was  not  necessary  to  Lord  Byron  who  pos- 
sessed the  hereditary  claims  of  birth  and  rank.     But  the  interest 
which  his  genius  attached  to  his  presence,  and  to  his  conversation^' 
was  of  a  nature  far  beyond'  what  these  hereditary  claims  could  of 
themselves  have  conferred,  and  bis  reception  was  enthusiastic  beyond- 
any  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed,  or  even  heard  reported.    Wehave ' 
already  noticed  that  Lord  Byron  is  not  one  of  those  literary  men  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  Minuit  prasenliafamam.     A'couo- 
tenatioe,  exquisitely  modeled  to  the  expression  of  feeling  and^ 

passion. 
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passion,  and  exhibiting  tlie  remarkable  contrast  of  Vetv  dark  Iiuir 
and  eye-brows,  witb  light  and  expressive  eyes,  presented  to  the 
pbysiofnoroist  tlie  most  interealing  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
artp  Tlie  predominating  expression  was  that  of  deep  and  habiinal 
thought,  which  gave  way  to  the  most  rapid  play  of  features  when 
lie  engaged  in  interesting  discussion  ;  so  that  a  brother  poet  com- 
pared them  to  the  sculpture  of  a  beanlifu!  alabaster  vase,  only  seen 
lo  perfection  when  lighted  up  frum  within*  The  Huslies  of 
mirtli,  gaiety,  indignation,  or  satirical  dislike  which  frequently 
animated  Lord  Byron's  countenance^  might,  {Jurinp  an  evening's 
conversation,  be  mistaken  by  a  stranger,  for  the  habitual  expresf- 
sion,  so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ;  but 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and  emotion, 
will  agree  with  us  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of  melancholy. 
Sometimes  shatles  of  this  gloom  interrupted  even  his  gayest  and 
most  happy  moments,  and  the  following  verses  are  said  to  have 
dropped  from  his  pen  to  excuse  a  transient  expression  of  melan^- 
choly  which  overclouded  the  general  gaiety. 

*  When  from  the  heart  where  Sornnv  sitSj 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  cloyds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye — 
Heed  not  the  j^loom  that  soon  shall  sink  : 

IVIy  thouiihts  their  dnnf;eon  know  too  well  ; 
Buck  lomy  breast  the  captives  shrink. 

And  bleed  within  their  silent  cell/ 

It  was  impossible  to  behold  this  interesting  countenance,  ex- 
bressive  of  a  dejection  belonging  neither  to  the  rank,  the  age,  nor 
he  success  of  this  young  nobleman,  without  feeling  an  indefinable 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a  deeper  cause  than  habit  or 
[constitutional  lemperaraent.  It  was  obviously  of  a  degree  incal- 
1  culably  more  serious  than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur — 

—  I  remember  when  1  was  in  France, 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 
Only  lor  wantonness — 

But  howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
bmingUng  in  amusements  atid  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them,  and 

felt,  that  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous  crowd  which  sur- 
'  rounded  him,  gave  a  strong  effect  of  colouring  to  a  character  whose 
[lints  were  othervrise  romantic.      Noble  and  far  descended,  his 

mind  fraught  with  ancient  learning  and  modern  accomplishment, 
•  the  pdgrim  of  distant  and  savage  countries,  eminent  as  a  poet 
^  among  the  first  whom  Britain  has  produced,  and  having  besides 
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cast  around  him  a  mysterious  charm  arising  from  the  sombre  tone 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  occasional  melancholy  of  his  deporlment, 
Lord  Byron  occupied  the  eyes,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  all. 
The  enthusiastic  looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  serious  with  a  wish  to 
admonish,  and  the  soft  witli  a  desire  to  console.  Even  literary  envy, 
a  base  sensation,  from  which,  perhaps,  this  age  is  more  free  than 
any  other,  forgave  the  man  whose  splendour  dimmed  the  fame 
of  his  competitors.  The  generosity  of  Lord  Byron's  disposition, 
liis  readiness  to  assist  merit  in  distress,  and  to  bring  it  forward 
tvtiere  unknown,  deserved  and  obtained  the  general  regard  of  thos© 
tvlio  partook  of  such  merit,  while  his  poetical  effusions,  poured 
forth  with  equal  force  and  fertility,  shewed  at  once  a  daring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  and  a  determination  to  maintain,  by  con^ 
tinned  effort,  tlie  high  place  he  had  attained  in  British  literature. 
This  rapidity  of  composition  and  publication  we  have  heard  blamed 
as  endangering  the  fame  of  the  author,  while  it  gave  such  proofs  of 
talent.  We  arc  inclined  to  dispute  the  proposition,  at  least  in  the 
present  instance. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  blame  the  timidity  of  those  poets, 
who,  possessing  powers  to  arrest  the  admiration  of  the  public,  are 
yet  too  much  afraid  of  censure  to  come  frequently  forward,  and 
thus  defmud  themselves  of  their  fame,  and  the  public  of  the  delight 
which  they  might  afford  us.  Where  success  has  been  unexpectedly, 
3nd  perhaps  undeservedly,  obtained  by  the  capricious  vote  of  fash  ion, 
dt  may  be  well  for  the  adventurer  to  draw  his  stake  and  leave  the 
game,  as  every  succeeding  hazard  will  dinunish  the  chance  of  his 
rising  a  winner.  But  they  cater  ill  for  the  public,  and  give  indif- 
ferent advice  to  the  poet,  supposing  him  possessed  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  his  art,  who  do  not  advise  him  to  labour  while  the 
laurel  around  his  brows  yet  retains  its  freshness.  Sketches  froni 
Lard  Byron  arc  more  valuable  than  finished  pictures  from  others; 
nor  arc  we  at  all  sure  that  any  labour  which  he  might  bestow  in  re- 
iisal  would  not  ratlier  efface  than  refine  thoise  outlines  of  striking  and 
pow^erful  originality  which  they  exhibit,  when  flung  rough  from  the 
hand  of  the  master.  No  one  would  have  wished  to  condemn  Michel 
Angelo  to  work  upon  a  single  block  of  marble,  until  he  had  satisfied, 
in  ev«ry  point,  the  petty  criticism  of  that  Pope,  who,  neglecting  the 
Sublime  and  magnificent  character  and  attitude  of  hii  Moses,  de- 
scended to  blame  a  vvrbkle  in  the  fold  of  the  garment.  Should  it 
be  urged,  that  in  thus  stimulating  genius  to  unsparing  exertion,  we 
encourage  carelessness  and  hurry  in  the  youthful  candidates  for 
literary  disiiuction,  we  answer,  it  is  not  the  learner  to  whom  our 
remarks  apply ;  they  refer  to  him  only,  who,  gifted  by  nature  witli 
the  higher  power  of  poetry,  an  art  as  difficult  as  it  is  enchanting, 
kas  made  himself  master,  by  application  and  studyj»  of  tlie  mecha- 
nical 
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nical  process,  and  in  whom,  we  believe,  frequent  exertions  upon 
new  works  awaken  and  stimulate  that  geuius,  which  might  be 
cramped  and  rendered  tame,  by  long  and  minute  attention  to  linish 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  any  one  of  tlic  number.  If  we 
look  at  our  poetical  library  we  shall  find,  generally  sjjeaking,  the 
most  distinguished  poels  have  been  the  most  voluminous,  and  that 
those  who,  like  Gray,  limited  tlieir  productions  to  a  few  poents, 
anxiously  and  sedulously  corrected  and  revised^  have  given  them  a 
stiff  and  artificial  character,  which,  far  from  disarming  criticism, 
has  rather  embittered  its  violence^  while  the  Arisiarch,  like  Achilles 
assailing  Hector,  meditates  dealing  the  mortal  wound  through 
aotne  unguarded  crevice  of  the  supposed  impenetrable  armour^ 
with  which  the  cautious  bard  has  vainly  invested  himself.  Our 
opinion  nuist  be  necessarily  qualified  by  the  caution,  that  as  no 
human  invention  can  be  infinitely  fertile,  as  even  the  richest  genius 
may  be,  in  agricultural  phrase,  cropped  outj  and  rendered  sterile,  and 
as  each  author  must  necessarily  have  a  particular  style  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  excel,  and  muyt  therefore  be  more  or  loss  a  mannerist ; 
no  one  can  with  prudence  persevere  in  forcing  himself  before  the 
public  when  from  failure  in  iuventiun,  or  from  hiiviug  rendered 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  over  trite  and  familiar,  the  veteran  *  lags 
superfluous  on  the  stage,^  a  slighted  mute  in  those  dramas  w^here  he 
was  once  the  principal  personage.  To  this  humiliation  vanity  fre* 
quently  exposes  genius,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  copious  power 
of  diction  joined  to  habitual  carelessness  in  composition,  has  fre- 
quently conduced  to  it.  We  woLdd  therefore  be  understood  to  re- 
commend to  authors,  while  a  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
vigorous  powers,  carefully  cultivated,  unites  with  liie  favour  of  the 
public,  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  continue  tlieir  efforts  vigor- 
ously while  tlieir  hopes  are  high^  tlieir  spirits  active,  and  the  public 
propitious,  in  order  that,  on  the  slightest  failure  of  nerves  or  breath, 
they  may  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  honourably  from  the  con- 
test gracefully,  giving  way  to  other  cai>didates  for  fame,  aid  cnl- 
tivsfting  studies  more  suitable  to  a  flagging  imagination  than  the 
fervid  art  of  poetry*  This,  however,  is  the  affiiir  of  the  authon* 
thetwselves :  should  they  uegkct  this  prudential  course,  the  public 
will  no  doubt  have  more  imhiferent  books  on  their  table  than  would 
otherwiae  have  loaded  it ;  and  as  the  world  always  seizes  the  first 
opfkortunit}^  of  recalling  the  applause  it  has  bestowed,  the  former 
Wf^eihi  of  ttie  writers  will  for  a  time  be  blighted  by  their  immediate 
failure.  But  these  evils,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  are 
greatly  overlvalanced  by  such  as  arise  from  the  timid  caution,  ^vhich 
bids  genius  suppress  its  efforts,  until  they  shall  be  refined  into  un- 
attainable perfection — and  we  cannot  but  repeat  onr  conviction 
that  poetry  being,  ia  its  higher  classes,  an  art  which  has  for  its  ele^ 
^ ,  .  M  £  ments 
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manners  of  which  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Such  adven- 
turers are  compelled  to  draw  heavily  on  their  slender  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  every  occasion,  and  to  parade,  as  fiilly  as  they  can,  before 
die  eye  of  the  reader,  whatsoever  their  reading  has  gleaned  con- 
cerning dieir  subject.  Without  Chatterton's  genius,  they  fiill 
into  Chatterton's  error,  who,  not  considering  that  in  the  most  an- 
cient authors  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  has  become  obsokte,  wrote 
a  set  of  poems  in  which  every  second  word  was  taken  from  a  glos- 
sary, and  necessarily  remitted  to  one,  under  the  idea  tfmt  he 
was  imitating  the  language  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  when  a  poet  deab 
in  materials  of  which  he  is  not  fully  master,  he  is  obliged,  at  the 
nsk  of  outraging  both  taste  and  nature,  to  produce  as  frequently, 
and  detain  before  the  reader  as  long  as  possible,  those  distinctive 
marks  by  which  he  means  to  impress  him  with  the  reality  of  lua 
atory;  and  the  outrage  is  committed  in  vain ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  representation  of  an  eastern  landscape,  that  the  foreground 
should  be  encumbered  with  turbans  and  sabres,  and  the  fantastie 
architecture  of  the  kiosk  or  the  mosque,  if  the  distance  be  not 
marked  by  those  slight  but  discriminating  touches  which  mark 
the  reality  of  the  scene,  the  lightly  indicated  palm-tree,  which  over-* 
hangs  the  distetnt  fountain,  or  the  shadowy  and  obscure  delineatioii 
of  the  loi^  column  of  the  caravan  retreating  through  the  distance; 
or  the  watchman  who  rests  on  his  lance  while  his  tribe  slumber 
around  him,  as  in  the  following  exquisite  picture  taketi  fVotn  one 
of  the  poems  before  us. 

'  The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  .strange  and  dusky  aspects;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  ail ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noon-tide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  sid<? 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.' 

T^  PrcoMf  p.  40. 
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This  is  true  keeping— mi  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its  fore- 
grotuidj  and  distancej  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so  dwelt 
upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure.  It  h  often 
in  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  touches  that  the  hand  of  tha 
master  is  shewn,  and  that  a  single  spark,  struck  from  his  fancy, 
lightens  with  a  long  train  of  illumination  that  of  the  reader. 

It  is  another  remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
that  although  his  manner  is  frequently  varied — although  he  appears 
to  have  assumed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic  stanza  and  stylQ 
of  several  contemporaries,  yet  not  only  is  his  poetry  marked  in  every 
instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of  originality,  uut  in  some  leading  par- 
ticulars, and  especially  in  the  character  of  liis  heroes,  each  story  so  ! 
J^ciosely  resembled  the  other,  that  managed  by  a  writer   of  lesa 
power,  the  effect  would  have  been  an  unpleasing  monotony.     All, 
^r  almost  all,  his  heroes,  have  so  me  what  the  attributes  of  Chi  Ida 
arold : — all,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance 
with  their  fortunes,  and  exhibit  high  and  poignant  feelings  of  paiq 
id  pleasure  ■  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honourable,  and 
e<|ually  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury,  under  die  garb 
f  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.     The  strength  of  early  pas* 
lion,  ajid  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uniformly  painted  as  chilled 
ir  subdued  by  a  train  of  early  imprudences  or  of  darker  guilt,  and 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnished,  by  too  intimate  and   experienced 
an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.     These  general 
attributes  mark  the  stem  features  of  all  L^rd  Byron's  heroes,  from 
those  which  are  shaded   by  the   scalloped  hat  of  tlie  illustrious 
Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk  under  the  turban  of  Alp,  the  Rene- 
de.     The  public,  ever  anxious  in  curiosity  or  malignity  to  attach 
;o  tictitious  characters  real  prototypes,  were  obstinate  in  declaring 
'  that  in  these  leading  traits  of  character  Lord  Byron  copied  firoui 
the  individual  features  reflected  in  his  own  mirror*     On  this  sub- 
ject the  noble  author  entered,  on  one  occasion,  a  formal  protest, 
though,  it  will  he  observed,  Mathout  entirely  disavowing  the  ground 
on  which  the  conjecture  was  formed. 

*  With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stones  in  general,  I  should  have  beetl 
glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  f  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considered  no 
^^ess  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been  per- 
Hknal.  Be  it  so — if  I  bave  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  *^  draw- 
lug  from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are  unfavour- 
able; and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do 
not,  1  have  liitle  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  haive  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  shnuld  think  tlie  author  better  tlian  the 
beings  of  bis  imagining;  but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surpnze,  and  per- 
haps amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I  sec  several  bards,  (far  more  deserving,  I  allow,)  in  very  reputable 
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ments  sublimity  and  unaffected  beauty^is  more  liable  than  any  odier 
to  suffer  from  the  labour  of  polishing,  or  from  the  elaborate  and- 
comppsite  style  of  ornament^  and  alternate  affectation  of  simplicit^i 
and  artifice,  which  characterize  the  works,  even  of  the  first  poets, 
when  thiey  have  been  over-anxious  to  secure  public  applause,  by  loi^ 
and  reiterated  correction.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak 
of  the  higher  tones  of  composition ;  there  are  others  of  a  subordi- 
nate character,  where  extreme  art  and  labour  are  not  bestowed  in 
vain.  But  we  cannot  consider  over-anxious  correction  as  likely  to- 
be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poems  like  those  of  Lord- 
Byron,  which  have  for  tlieir  object  to  rouse  the  imagination,  and 
awaken  the  passions. 

It  is  certain,  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  gmie 
somewhat  astray,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Lord  Byron's  poems* 
succeeded  each  other,  during  four  years,  served  to  arrest  as  weQ 
as  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  public;  nor  did  there  appear  room  to 
apply  to  him,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  the  flower  of  his  age, 
the  caution  which  we  might  whisper  to  other  bards  of  popular 
celebrity.  The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara^ 
the  Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success;  and  if  at  times  the  author ^ 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  ibr* 
bearing  further  adventure  for  a  time,  the  public  eagerly  pardoned 
the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must  have  been 
sufferers.  Exqubitely  beautiful  m  themselves,  lliese  tales  received 
a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes  into  which  they  intro-* 
duced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume  so  strictly  preserved  and* 
so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece,  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with 
which  our  earliest  studies  are  familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among 
her  ruins  and  her  sorrows.  Her  delightful  scenery,  once  ded^ 
cated  to  those  deities  who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own 
Olympus,  still  preserve  a  poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  ut 
in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied  by  all  the  moral  effect  derived 
from  what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has  been,  while  it  was  doubled' 
by  comparisons,  perpetually  excited,  between  the  philosophers 
and  heroes  who  formerly  inhabited  that  romantic  country^  and 
their  descendants,  who  either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors, 
or  maintain,  among  the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountains^ 
9n  independence  as  wild  and  savage  as  it  is  prec^ious.  The* 
oriental  manners  also  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  pio' 
turesque  effect  that  they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities 
of  an  eastern  tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of 
decorating  that  which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by 
novelty  what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerful  impression  produced  b>  this  peculiar  species  of  poetry ' 
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confirmed  ii*?  in  a  principle,  whicli,  tliongh  it  will  hurdiv  be  chalfenged 
Mhen  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very  rarely  complied  wiUi  m  practice. 
It  is,  IJiat  every  aiitUor  bliould,  like  Lor<l  Byron,  ionn  to  hitii- 
seli^  and  coiiimynicate  to  tlie  reader,  a  precise,  defined  and  distirxit 
vie^v  of  the  kiidscape,  sentiment,  or  action  wliich  fie  inlends  to 
describe  to  th^  reader.  This  simple  pioposition  has  been  so 
often  neglected  that  \vc  feel  warranted  iu  giving  it  a  little  more 
consideration  and  illustration  than  pJain  men  nia}'  at  first  sight 
think  necessary. 

An  anthor  occasionally  forgets  that  it  is  his  business  ratiier  to 
excite  tlian  to  satiate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  •  rather  to  place 
before  him  such  a  distinct  and  intelligible  sketch  as  his  own  imagi- 
nation can  ifill  up,  than,  by  attempting  to  exhaust  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  snbject^  to  confuse  the  appi^ehension  and  weary  the 
attention.  There  should  be,  even  in  poetical  description,  that 
keepitjg  and  penpedive  which  is  demanded  in  the  sister  art  of 
paintings  and  w  hich  alone  can  render  the  scenes  presented  by  either 
distiiu:t,  clear  and  intelligible.  Here  the  painter  has,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  advantage  of  the  poet,  for  perspective  is  the  very  foimda- 
tion  of  his  art.  The  most  atnpid  bungler  that  ever  took  brusli  in 
hand  is  aware  diathis  objects  must  diminish  as  they  withdraw  from 
the  eye,  diat  he  is  not  entitled  to  render  the  rocks  of  his  distance 
too  distinct,  and  that  the  knowledge  that  such  things  do  actually 
exist  will  not  justify  him  in  painting  with  minuteness  the  lichens 
and  shrubs,  which  grow  on  their  surface  and  in  their  crevices,  at 
a  distance  from  whicli  these  minute  objects  cannot  be  discovered 
by  the  eye.  Yet  suppose  sucli  a  novice  a  follower  of  the  Muses, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  transgress  this  wholesome  rule. 
Every  thing  which  he  knows  to  exist  in  fact,  be  will,  with  the  con- 
fused minuteness  of  a  Chinese  painter,  labour  to  introduce  into  his 
description,  and,  by  confounding  that  which  is  important  to  his 
purpose  %vith  that  which  is  subordinate,  he  will  produce  a  mass  of 
images  more  or  less  splendid,  according  to  the  vivacity  of  his 
imagination,  but  perplexing,  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  reader,  who,  in  vain,  endeavonrs  to  reduce  them 
b  his  own  mind  into  one  distinct  landscape  whose  parts  shall  beaif 
a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  Such  a  poet  Iiai*  asscmbiedj 
perliaps,  excellent  materials  for  composition,  but  he  does  not  pre- 
sent them  in  intelligible  arrangement  to  the  reader*  and  he  fails  to 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  others  the  desired  effect,  probably  be- 
cause the  picture  has  never  been  presented  to  his  own  w  ith  sutiicieni 
accuracy, 

Tliis  is  more  particularly  the  caie  with  such  authors  as,  lacking 
the  erudition  ot'  Southeyor  the  persona!  experience  of  Lord  Byron, 
attempt  to  lay  their  scene  in  countries  or  ages  with  the  costume  and 
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fervoor  the  very  semblance  of  tlie  characters  he  describes,  like 
an  actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  \\hich  for  the  time  he  is  invested.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  character  to  believe  that^  in 
contempt  of  the  criticisms  which  on  this  account  had  attended 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  determined  to  shew  to  the  pubhc  how 
little  he  \^'as  affected  by  them,  and  how  effectually  it  was  in  his 
power  to  compel  attention  and  respect^  even  when  imparling  a 
portion  of  his  own  likeness  and  his  own  peculiarities  to  pirates^ 
and  outlaws* 

But  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  ascertain  the  motive  on  which 
Lord  Byron  acted  in  bringing  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  senti- 
ments and  feeling  so  frequently  before  his  readers,  it  is  with  no 
little  admiration  that  we  regard  these  extraordinary  powers,  which, 
amidst  this  seeming  uniformity,  could  continue  to  rivet  the  public 
attention,  and  secure  general  and  continued  applause*  The  versa- 
tility of  autliors  who  have  been  able  to  draw  and  support  chamcteis 
as  different  from  each  other  as  from  their  own,  has  given  to  their 
productions  the  inexpressible  charm  of  variety,  and  has  often  se- 
cured them  against  that  neglect  which  in  general  attends  what  is 
technically  called  mannerism.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Lord  Byron 
to  present  the  same  character  on  the  public  stage  again  and  again, 
vaned  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  genius,  which  search- 
ing the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feeling  in  their  innermost  recesses, 
knew  how  to  combine  their  operations,  so  that  the  interest  was 
eternally  varying,  and  never  aba  ted  j  althonp^h  the  most  important 
personage  of  the  drama  retahied  the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one 
day  be  considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  pheno- 
menon  of  this  age,  that  during  a  period  of  four  years,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  distinguished  poetical  talent  of  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  boast,  a  single  author,  and  he  managing  his 
pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  quality,  and 
chusing  for  his  theme  subjects  so  very  similar,  and  personages 
bearing  so  clo«e  a  resemblance  to  each  otlier,^ — did,  in  despite 
of  these  circumstances,  of  theunamiable  attributes  with  which  he 
usually  invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  tickleness  of  the 
public,  maintain  the  ascendency  in  their  I'avonr,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  hiy  first  matured  prodwrtion.  So  however  it  indis- 
putably has  been ;  and  those  compariilively  small  circles  of  ad- 
mirers excepted,  which  assemble  naturally  around  hidividual  poets 
of  eminence,  Lord  Byron  has  been  for  ihat  time,  and  may  for 
some  time  continue  to  be,  the  Champion  of  the  English  Par- 
nassus, If  his  empire  over  the  public  mind  be  in  any  measure 
diminished,  it  arises  from  no  literary  failure  of  his  own,  and  from 
DO  triumph  of  bis  competitors^  but  from  other  circumstances  so 
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frequently  alluded  to  in  llie  publications  before  us,  that  they  can- 
not pass  without  some  notice,  v\  hich  we  will  Btndy  to  render  as 
brief  as  it  is  itn partial. 

The  poet  thus  j^if'ted,  thus  honoured,  thus  aduiired,  np  longer 
entitled  lo  regard  himself  as  one  defrauded  of  his  just  famej  and 
expelled  with  derision  from  the  lists  in  \>hich  he  had  stood  forward 
a  candidate  for  honour,  but  crowned  with  all  which  the  public 
could  bestow,  was  now  in  a  situatiun  apparently  as  enviable 
as  could  be  attained  through  mere  literary  celebrity,  llie  sequel 
may  be  given  in  the  words  in  which  the  author,  adopting  here 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  than  iu  the  original 
poem,  has  cbo«en  to  present  it  to  us,  and  to  assign  the  cause  why 
Childe  Harold  has  resumed  his  pilgrim's  staff  when  it  was  hoped 
lie  had  sat  down  for  life  a  denizen  of  his  native  country.  The 
length  of  the  quotation  will  be  pardoned  by  those  who  can  feel 
at  once  the  moral  interest  and  poetical  beauty  with  which  it 
abounds. 

VIII. 

*  Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now  'tis  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Loii^  absent  Haroli>  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wouitds  which  kilt  not,  but  nc  cr  heal ; 
Yet  Time,  who  chatiges  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  us  vigour  from  the  limb; 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim, 

IX, 

*  His  had  been  quaff M  too  ijuickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  woimwood ;  but  he  fill'd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deemed  its  sprint  perpetual  j  but  in  vain ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chdn 
Which  gaird  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with  pain» 
Which  pined  although  il  spoke  not^  and  grew  keen, 

Entering  with  every  step,  he  took,  through  ma^y  a  scene. 

X. 

*  Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem*d  fa  is  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheath 'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  I  such  as  in  strange  land 

He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand* 

'But 
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XL 

*  But  who  can  view  the  ripened  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 

The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 

*  Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 

Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 

The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 

Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 

On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 
XII. 
'  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  nnfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man  ;  with  whom  he  held 

Little  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 

His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 

In  youth  by  bis  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd^ 

He  would  not  yield. dominion  of  his  mind 

To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd ; 

Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 
XIII. 
^  Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends ; 

Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 

Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 

Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 

A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tone 

Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 
XIV. 
'  like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 

Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 

As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jar^ 

And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite  : 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 

He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  wilfsink 

Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 

To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
"That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its  brink. 

XV. 

*  But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home ; 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 

His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  doffie 

THl 
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Till  flie  blood  tinge  his  phimnge,  so  the  heat 
Of  hisimpetieti  soul  vvoultl  tlirough  his  bosom  eat. 
XVi. 
*  Self-exiled  Harold  \van<l«rs  forth  again,  -, 

With  nought  othope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  ail  waii  over  on  this  side  the  tomb| 
Had  made  Despair  asu.jltnoness  assume, 
Whichy  though  'tvvere  nild, — as  on  the  plundered  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meetlheir  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,— 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check/ 

Canto  lIL^p.  7—11, 

The  commentary  through  which  tlie  niejining  of  ihiis  melanchofy 
tale  is  rendered  obvious,  has  been  \o\v^  before  the  public,  and  h 
still  in  vivid  remembrance;  for  ihe  errors  uf  those  who  excel  their 
fellows  in  gifts  and  aceoinplishmetiti  are  not  soon  forgotten. 
Tliose  scenes,  evet'  most  painful  lo  the  hosoni,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  disciissiou;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy  occa- 
sion, were  some  iti  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exaggerated 
Lord  Byron's  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words  : — the  wise  condemned — the  good  regretted — the  mylti- 
tude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  from  place  to  place, 
gathering  gossip,  whicli  they  mangled  and  exaggerated  ^vhilc  they 
repeated  it ;  and  impudence,  ever  ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notoriety, 
hooked  Off  J  as  Falstaff  enjoins  Bardolph,  blustered,  bullied^  and 
talked  of  '  pleading  a  cause'  and  ^  taking  a  side/ 

The  family  misforlnnes  which  have  for  a  time  lost  Lord  Byron 
to  his  native  land  have  neither  chilled  his  poetical  fire,  nor  deprived 
"Sngland  of  its  benefit.  The  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 
ihibits,  in  all  its  strength  and  in  all  its  peculiarity,  the  wild,  pow- 
erful and  original  vein  of  poetry  which,  iti  the  preceding  cantos, 
first  fixed  the  public  attention  upon  die  author.  If  diere  is  any 
difference, the  former  seem  to  us  to  have  been  rather  more  sedalou.s!y 
corrected  and  revised  for  publication,  and  the  present  work  to  have 
been  dashed  from  the  author's  pen  with  less  regani  to  die  subor- 
dinate points  of  expression  and  versification.     Yet  such  is  the 

*p  and  poweifol  strain  of  passion,  such  the  orii^inal  tone  and 
(Colouring  of  description,  that  the  want  of  polish  in  some  of  its 
minute  parts  rather  adds  to  than  deprives  the  poem  of  its  energy. 
It  seems,  occasionally,  as  if  the  consideration  of  mere  grace  was 
beneath  the  care  of  the  poet^  in  his  ardour  to  huny  upon  the  reader 
'thoughts  that  glow  and  words  that  burn  ;'  and  that  the  occa- 
ionul  rouglmess  of  the  verse  corresponded  widi  the  stern  tone  of 
Tiought^  aud  of  mental  suflFering;  wiiich   it  expresses.     We  have 

remarkeil 
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remarked  the  same  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
when,  to  give  emphasis  to  some  passage  of  overwhelming  pa»S]on» 
ahe  has  seemed  wilfully  to  assume  a  position  conatrained,  stiflFened, 
▼iolent,  diainptrically  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grace,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  concentrate  hcr»elf  for  the  utterance  of  grief,  or  passion 
which  disdained  embellishment.  In  die  same  manner,  versification, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master-bard,  is  as  frequently  correspondent  to  the 
thoughts  it  expresses  as  to  the  action  it  describes,  and  the  ^  line 
labours  and  the  w'ords  move  slow'  under  the  heavy  and  painful 
thought;  wrung,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom,  as  when  -Ajax  is 
heaving  his  massy  rock.  It  is  proper,  however,  lo  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  plan  of  the  poem  before  we  pursue  these  observations. 
The  subject  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Cantos  of  the  *  Pil- 
grimage/ Harold  wanders  over  other  fields  aud  amid  other  sce- 
nery, and  gives  vent  to  the  various  thoughts  and  meditations  which 
they  excite  in  his  breast.  The  poem  opens  with  a  beautiful  and 
palJietic,  though  abrupt,  invocation  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the 
author,  and  bespeaks  at  once  our  interest  and  our  sympathy  for 
the  self-exiled  Pilgrim^ 

I. 

'  Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  I 
Ada  i  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blae  eyes  they  smiled , 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  tbeir  voices  :  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine  eye, 

n. 

•  Once  more  upon  the  waters  \  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  their  roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'cr  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain'd  ma^  should  quiver  as  a  reed. 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
FJung  from  the  rock,  on  Oceans  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail/ 

Canto  IIL  pp.  3,  4. 

The  theme  of  Childe  Harold  is  then  resumed,  and  the  stanzas  fol- 
low which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
identify  the  noble  author  with  the  creature  of  his  imagination  mora 
intimately  than  In  the  former  Cantos.  We  do  not  mean  to  saj 
that  all  Childe  Harold's  feelings  and  adventurei  must  be  considered 
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those  of  Lord  Byron,  but  merely  that  lliere  is  much  of  Lord 
Byron  in  the  supposed  Pilgrim. 

tOii  the  plan  itself  we  may  briefly  remark,  that  the  localities  of 
which  it  necessarily  treats  connect  it  with  the  real  as  well  as  the 
beautiful.  An  ingemous  friend  has  well  observed,  that  the  plain, 
the  rock,  tlie  hillock,  which  marks  the  scene  of  some  distinguished 
event,  has  frequently  an  eflect  more  powerful  upon  the  mind  than 
even  the  monuments  of  art  designed  expressly  to  preserve  its  me- 
mory. These  localities  have  also  the  merit  of  imperishability,  and 
carry  back  their  associations  to  periods  far  more  remote  than  art  can 
refer  to.  Pictures  fade  and  statues  moulder  and  temples  decay,  and 
cities  perish  :  but  tht^  sod  of  Mamtiion  is  immortal — and  he  who 
has  trode  it  has  identilied  himself  with  Athenian  story  in  a  manner 
which  neither  painter,  nor  poet,  nor  sculptor  could  have  accom- 
plished for  him.  Shakspeare,  whom  nothing  escaped,  hints,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  already  quoted,  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  offices 
of  poetry  to  connect  our  ideas  widi  some  *  local  habitation.^  In  this 
respect,  poetry  has  been  falsely  characterized  as  dealing  in  fiction. 
History  may  do  so  perhaps  too  often ;  but  poetry,  at  least  good 
poetry,  is  connected  only  with  the  realities  either  of  visible  or  of 
moral  nature.  It  is  therefore  M'ith  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we 
follow  the  Pilgrim  through  scenes  to  which  his  poetry  gives  new 
interest,  vvliile  it  recals  that  attached  to  them  by  historical  or  moral 
associations. 

He  arrives  on  Waterloo, — a  scene  where  all  men,  where  a  poet 
especially,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Byron,  must  needs  pause,  and 
amid  thti  quiet  simplicity  of  whose  scenery  is  excited  a  moral  inte- 
rest, deeper  and  more  potent  even  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
zing  upon  the  sublimest  efforts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic 
cesses. 

That  I>ord  Byron's  sentiments  do  not  correspond  with  ours  Js 
bvious,  and  %ve  are  sorry  for  both  our  sakes.  For  our  own, — -be- 
Husewe  have  lost  that  note  of  triumph  with  which  his  harp  would 
Jierwise  have  rung  over  a  field  of  glory  such  as  Britain  never 
aped  before;  and  on  Lord  Byron's  account, — because  it  is  melan- 
boly  to  see  a  man  of  genius  duped  by  the  mere  cant  of  words  and 
lirases,  even  when  facts  are  most  broadly  confronted  with  them. 
'  tlie  poet  has  mixed  with  original,  wild,  and  magnificent  creations 
'his  imagination,  prejudices  which  he  could  only  have  caught  by 
contagion  which  he  most  professes  to  despise,  it  is  he  himself 
Hust  be  the  loser.  If  his  lofty  muse  has  soared  in  all  her  brilliancy 
Ver  the  field  of  Waterloo  without  dropping  even  one  leaf  of  laurel 
the  head  of  Wellington,  his  merit  can  dispense  even  with  the 
lisc  of  Lord  Byron.  And  as,  when  the  images  of  Brutus  were 
eluded  from  tlie  triumphal  procession,  his  memory  became  only 

th^ 
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tiie  more  powerfully  imprinted  on  the  souls  of  tUe  Romansy-^the 
name  of  the  British  hero  will  be  but  more  eagerly  recalled  to  r&* 
membrance  by  the  very  lines  in  which  his  praise  i»  forgotten. 

We  would  willmgly  avoid  mention  of  the  political  opioMinr 
hinted  at  by  Childe  Harold,  and  more  distinctly  expressed  in  other 
poems  of  Lord  Byron ; — the  more  willingly^as  we  strongly  suspect 
that  these  effosions  are  rather  the  sport  of  whim  and  singudarity,  or 
at  best  the  suggestion  of  sudden  starts  of  feeling  and  passion,  than 
the  expressions  of  any  serious  or  fixed  Gq)inion.  A  French  author, 
(Le  Censeur  du  Dictiarmaire  des  GirouettesJ  who  has  undertaken 
the  hardy  task  of  vindicating  the  consistency  of  the  actorjs  in  the 
late  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  of  his  country,  gives  it  as- 
his  decided  opinion,  that  poets  in  particular  are  not  amenable  ta 
censure  whatever  political  opinions  they  may  express,  or  however, 
frequently  these  opinions  may  exhibit  marks  of  inconsistency^ — 
^  Le  cerveau  d'un  po^te  est  une  cire  molle  et  flexible  oili  s'imprime 
naturellefment  tout  ce  qui  le  flatte,  le  s6duit  et  Talimente.  La 
Muse  du  chant  n'a  pas  de  parti :  c'est  une6tourdie  sans  consequence^ 
qui  folatre  6galement  et  sur  de  riches  gazons  et  siir  d'arides  bruy- 
ires.  Un  po^te  en  d61ire  chante  indifferemment  Titus  et  Tbamasp, 
Louis  XII.  et  Cromwell,  Christine  de  Su^e  et  Fanchon  1« 
Vielleuse/ 

We  suspect  that  Lord  Byron  will  not  feel  much  flattered  by  the 
opportunity  we  have  given  him  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  in- 
significance which  this  Frenchman  attaches  to  the  political  opinions 
of  poets.     But  if  he  renounces  the  defence  arising  from  die  diffi*. 
cutty  of  resisting  a  tempting  subject,  and  the  pleasure  of  maintain^ 
ing  a  paradox,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  escape  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  For  to  compare  Waterloo  to  the  battle  of  Cannes, 
and  speak  of  the  blood  which  flowed  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished 
as  lost  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  is  contrary  not  only  to  plain  sense 
and  general  opinion,  but  to  Lord  Byron's  own  experience,  and  to 
the  testimony  of  that  experience  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
public.   Childe  Harold,  in  his  former.  Pilgrimage,  beheld  in  Spain 
the  course  of  the  *  tyrant  and  of  the  tyrant's  slaves.'  He  saw  <  Gaul'ft 
vulture  with  her  wings  unfurled,'  and  indignantly  expostulated  with 
Fate  on  the  impending  destruction  of  the  patriotic  Spaniards. 
*  And  must  they  fall, — the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign, 
No  §tep  between  submission  and  a  grave, 
The  rise  of  rapine,  and  the  fall  of  Spain!' 

Childe    Harold    saw    the   scenes  which    he   celebrates, — amf 
does  he  now  compare  to  the  field  of  Cannae  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  • 
and  mourn  over  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  aind  the  military  satraps  and 
slaves  whose  arms  built  his  power,  as  over  th^  fall  of  the  cause  of 

liberty? 
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liberty?  We  know  t!»e  ready  auswer  wliicli  will  be  offered  by  the 
few  who  soothe  their  own  prejudices,  or  seek  to  carry  iheir  own 
Purposes  by  maintaining  this  extravagant  proposition.  They  take 
"  distinction;  Buonaparte^  according  to  their  creed,  fell  a  tyrant 
1814,  and  revived  a  dehverer  in  IS  1.5.  A  few  months'  residence 
the  Isle  of  Elba  had  given  biin  time  for  better  thoughts,  and  had 
mortified  wilhiu  his  mind  that  gorghig  ambition  for  which,  Russia 
vas  not  too  great,  nor  Hamburgh  too  small  a  morsel;  which 
^either  evaporaled  under  the  burning  sun  of  Egypt  nor  was  ctiilled 
by  the  polar  snows;  which  survived  tlie  loss  of  millions  of  sol- 
diers and  an  incalculable  tract  of  territory,  and  burned  as  fiercely 
^  luring  the  conferences  of  Cliatillon,  when  the  despot's  fate  w'as 
rembling  in  the  scales,  as  at  those  of  Tilsit,  when  that  of  hisadver- 
iary  had  kicked  the  beam.  All  the  experience  which  Europe  had 
bought  by  oceans  of  blood  and  years  of  degradation  ought,  according 
to  these  gentlemen,  to  have  been  forgotten  upon  the  empty  profes- 
sions of  one  whose  word,  %vhensoever  or  wheresoever  pledged,  never 
bound  him  an  instant  when  interest  or  ambition  required  a  breach 
of  it.  Buonaparte  assured  the  world  he  was  changed  in  temper,  mind 
and  disposition;  and  his  old  agent  and  minister  (Fouch6  of  Nantes) 
was  as  ready  to  give  his  security  as  Bardolph  was  to  engage  for 
FalstaflF.  When  Gil  Bias  found  his  old  comrades  in  knavery,  Don 
Raphael  and  Ambrose  de  Lamela,  administrating  the  revenues  of  a 
Carthusian  convent,  he  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the  treasure  of  the 
holy  fathers  was  in  no  small  danger,  and  grounded  his  suspicion  on 
the  old  adage  '11  ne  faut  pas  mettre  li  la  cave  un  ivrognequi  a  re- 
nonce  an  vin/  But  Europe— when  France  had  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  her  desire  to  recover  what  she  termed  her  glory,  by  expel- 
"  _  a  king  whose  reign  was  incompatible  with  foreign  wars,  and 
calling  Napoleon  to  whom  conquest  was  as  the  very  breath  of 
Bis  nostrils — Europe,  most  deserving,  had  she  yielded  to  such  argu- 
ments, to  have  been  crowned  with  *  the  diadem,  bight  foolscap,* 
h  censured  for  having  exerted  her  strength  to  fix  her  security,  and 

k confuting  with  her  own  warlike  weapons  those  whose  only  law 
as  arms,  and  only  argument  battle.  We  do  not  believe  there 
ves  any  one  who  can  seriously  doubt  ilie  truth  of  what  we  have 
said.  If,  however,  there  were  any  sin  pie  enough  to  expect  to 
hail  Freedom  restored  by  the  victoricus  arms  of  Buonaparte, 
their  mistake  (had  Lord  Wellington  not  saved  them  from  its  conse- 
"  uences)  would  have  resembicd  that  of  poor  Slender,  who,  rushing 
the  embraces  of  Anne  Pap[e,  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the 
gripe  of  a  lubberly  post-master's  boy.  But  probably  no  one  wa* 
faolish  enough  to  nourish  such  hopes,  though  there  are  some — their 
number  is  few — whose  general  opinions  concerning  the  policy  of 
ktrope  are  so  closely  and  liahitu:illy  linked  with  iheir  parly  preju- 
*voL.  xvK  NO.  XXXI.  :s  dices 
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dices  at  home,  that  tbcy  see  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo  only  the 
triumph  of  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  could  the  event  have  been  re- 
versed^ would  have  thought  rather  of  the  possible  change  of  seats 
in  St.  Stephen's,  than  of  the  probable  subjugation  of  Europe. 
Such  were  those  who,  hiding  perhaps  secret  hopes  with  affected 
despondence,  lamented  the  madness  which  endeavoured  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Irresistible  whose  military  calculations  were 
formed  on  plans  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  other  minds ; 
and  such  are  they  who,  confuted  by  stubborn  facts,  now  affect  to 
tnourn  over  the  consequences  of  a  victory  which  they  had  pronounced 
impossible.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  cannot  trace  in 
Lord  Byron's  writings  any  systematic  attachment  to  a  particular 
treed  of  politics,  and  he  appears  to  us  to  seize  the  subjects  of  public 
interest  upon  the  dde  in  which  they  happen  to  present  themselves 
for  the  moment,  with  this  qualification,  that  he  usually  paints  them 
on  the  shadied  aspect,  perhaps  that  their  tints  may  harmonize  with 
the  sombre  colours  of  his  landscape.  Dangerous  as  prophecies 
iire,  we  could  almost  haisdotl  a  prediction  that,  if  Lord' Byron  enjoys 
that  length  of  liffr'vvhich  Wte  desJre  for  his  sake  and  6ur  own,  hi^ 
future  writings  rhay  ph>biably  shew  that  he  thinks  better  of  the  mo- 
rals, religion,  and  constitution  of  his  country,  than  his  poems  have 
hitherto  indica^edl  Should  we  fail  in  a  hope  which  we  cherish 
fondly,  th6  disgrace  of  false  prophecy  must  rest  with  us,  but  the  loss 
will  be  with  Lord  Byron  himself. 

Childe  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  gives  us  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  evening 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm  which  called 
out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  preceded  their 

(march.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  verses  in  our  language  surpass 
die  following  in  vigour  and  in  feeling.  The  quotation  is  again  a 
long  one,  but  we  must  not  and  dare  not  curtail  it. 

XXI. 

*  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  Umps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  Ipok'd  love  to  eyes  which  spakb  agaid. 
And  all  went raerry  as  a  marriage-bell; 
But  hush !  hark  *  a  deep  sound  striked  like  k  rjsing  knell ! 

XXII. 
'  Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No ;  'twas  but  ihq  wind^ 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ;  . 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined; 

Nut 
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No  steep  till  morn,  whrn  Youth  ami  Pleasure  aieefc  *' 

'Vc>  cliasc  thv  <;Unvjiig  Hour's  with  (lying  ft*et—  ^ 

Uut,  lifirk  I— riiat  licMivy  s^iuind  l^retiks  in  tmce  more,  ^^ 

As  if  the  clouds  its  ech<t  would  re|»eat ;  " 
An 'I  nfajt'r,  cifurcr,  deadlier  llmti  butore  ! 
I  arm  !  it  js — -il  is--^thc  canmm  s  opening  roar  ! 

'^  ^  xxiir. 

Williin  a  wintJow'd  niche  of  that  high  hull 

Siite  Brunswick's  rated  rhieftain  ;  he  did  hear  '*'* 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  feslivnl,  nuigia 

Ajjd  caught  it's  tone  with  Dea  ih  s  prophetic  car ;   '  ^^xrtflf 

And  when  they  smiled  becauise  he  deem'(i  it  near,  I 

His  heart  more  tnily  knew  that  peal  loo  weil  '^ 

Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier,  ,,i 

And  roused  the  vengeance  hlood  alone  could  quell  :  ;\ 

Ketm^hW  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  ti^rhting,  tclL  ,^^ 

''  '-.  ,','"       ,.  I          XXIY.       -  '!# 

*Aii!  fl>«ii  and  the.re^v^HS  hurrying  to  and  fro^  14 

And  gathering  tears,  and  trerablinpfiiof  distr<?a»t  fj 

And  cheeks  Jill  pule,  which  hut  an  hour  t^go  \ 

BlushM  at  the  praise  of  their  <j\vn  )ovelinet=s  ;  ^^ 

And  there  were  sudden  pai  tings,  such  as  pje.^s  * 
TheljfeTrnm  out  youn^  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  Tie'er  mij^ht  he  i*epeated  ;  who  couhJ  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  nii^hts  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ? 

r 
XXV, 
'  And  there  was  mounting  inhothnste  :  the  steed, 
Tlie  mustering  squadron,  and  the  chittering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  wit!]  riiipetunus  speed, 
And  Kwiftty  forminarin  the  rnnks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  th under  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alainun^  drum 
Ut>used  up  tlae  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng*d  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — *'The  foe  !  They  come! 
llicy  cornel* 

XXVI. 

•  And  wild  and  liJ{[b  the  "  Cameron*s  gatheriug"  rose! 
The  war-note  of  U^ebiel,  which  Albyns  hills- 
Have  ht-ardittnU  heard,  tog,  htive  her  Saxon  foes: 
Jl(»w  in  the  noon  of  ni*^hL  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Suvn^e  :*nd  shrill  !     Bui  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  IHI  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Don  a  Id's  fame  rings  in  eack  clansmaji's  ears! 

y  2  XXVrL 
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XXVII. 

*  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 
XXVIII. 

*  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife^ 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent !' 

A  beautiful  elegiac  stanza  on  the  Honourable  Major  Howard, 
a  relation  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  several  verses  in  which  the  author 
contemplates  the  character  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  close  the 
meditations  suggested  by  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  present 
situation  of  Buonaparte  ought  to  exempt  him  (unless  when,  as  in 
the  following  pages,  he  is  brought  officially  before  us)  from  such 
petty  warfare  as  we  can  wage.  But  if  Lord  Byron  supposes 
that  Napoleon's  fall  was  occasioned,  or  even  precipitated  by  a 
'just  habitual  scorn  of  men  and  their  thoughts,'  too  publicly 
and  rashly  expressed,  or  as  he  has  termed  it  in  a  note,  *  the 
continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of  all  community 
of  feeling  with  or  for  them,' — we  conceive  him  to  be  under  a 
material  error.  Far  from  being  deficient  in  that  necessary  branch 
of  the  politician's  art,  which  soothes  the  passions  and  conciliates 
the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  employ  as  instruments, 
Buonaparte  possessed  it  in  exquisite  perfection.  He  seldom 
missed  finding  the  very  man  that  was  fittest  for  his  immediate 
purpose;  and  he  had,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  art  of  moulding  him 
to  it.  It  was  not,  then,  because  he  despised  the  means  necessai^ 
to  gain  his  end  that  he  ^nally  fell  short  of  attaining  it,  but  because 
confiding  in  his  stars,  his  fortune,  and  his  strength,  the  ends  which 
he  proposed  were  unattain^l^  even  by  the  gigantic  means  which 
he  possessed.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  projects  of 
Napoleon  intimated,  too  plainly  for  the  subsistence  of  his  powder, 
how  little  he  regarded  human  life  or  human  happiness  in  the  ac- 
coini)lishment  of  his  perional  viuws,    and  that  this  conviction 
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healed  his  enemies  and  cooled  his  friends,   his  indeed  may  be 

N  called  a  scorn ^  but  surely  not  -ajml  scorn  of  his  fellow-mortals^ 
But  bidding  adieu  to  politics^  diat  extensive  gulph  M'hose  eddies 
draw  every  thing  that  is  Britisli  into  their  vortex,  we  follow  \^'ith 
pleasure  Childc  Hiirold's  wanderings  up  the  encliantiug  valley  of 

tthe  Rliine  :— 
*  There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  ciivine, 
I  A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams,  and  dell^, 

Fruit,  foliiige,  crag,  wood^  cornfield,  mouatain,  vine, 
*  An^l  cbiefleiis  castles  breathing  sLtrrn  farewells 

From  gray,  but  leafy  walls,  wbere  Ruin  greenly  dwells,' 
Tliese  ruins,  once  the  abodes  of  the  robber-chivalry  of  tlie  Ger* 
man  frontier,  where  each  free  count  and  knight  exerci.setl  withui 
his  petty  domain  the  power  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  call  forth  from 
the  poet  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  the  exploits  and  cha- 
racter of  their  former  owners.  In  a  softer  mood,  the  Pilgrim  pours 
forth  his  greetings  to  one  kind  breast,  in  whom  he  can  yet  repose 
Ids  sorrows,  and  hope  for  responsive  feelings.  Tlie  fail  of  Mar- 
ceau  is  next  commemorated-  and  Harold,  passing  with  a  fcnid 
adieu  from  the  Khin-thal,  plunges  into  the  AlpSj  to  find  among 
their  recesses  scenery  yet  wilder,  and  better  suited  to  one  who 
sought  for  loneliness  in  order  to  renew 

^^L  *  Thoughts  bid,  but  not  le^  cherished  than  of  old, 

^^K  Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  **  hiai"  in  ilieir  (old* 

^B  The  next  theme  on  which  the  poet  rushes  is  the  character  of  the 

^Hlithusiastic  and,  as  Lord  Byron  well  temis  him,  '  self-torturing 

Bkpbist,  wild  Rousseau/  a  subject  naturally  suggested  by  the  scenes 

in  which  that  uidiappy  visionary  dwelt,  at  war  with  all  others,  uud 

^hy  no  means  at  peace  with  himself;    an  aflected   contemner  of 

^bolished  society,  for  %vh*'ise  applause  he  secretly  panted,  and  a 

^■^ster  of  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  savage  state  in  which  liis  para- 

^■oxical  reasonmg,  and  studied,  if  not  affected  declamation,  would 

never  have  procured  him  an  instant's  notice.     In  the  following 

«tanza  his  character  and  foibles  are  happily  treated, 

LXXX. 

*  His  life  M'fis  nne  lon;a  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  bim  self-baiiish'd;  for,  his  mind 
Had  grown  8 uspicioirs  sanctuary,  and  chose 
Foritsowu  cruel  jsacrifice,  the  kijid, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  bhnd* 
But  he  was  phrenzied,— wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phreuzied  by  disease  or  woe. 
To  that  wopt  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show/ 
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In  another  part  of  the  poem  this  subject  is  renewed,,  where  the 
traveller  visits  the  scenery  of  La  Nouvelle  Eloise. 

.      *  Glarens,  Bweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep,  love, 
. ;  .,     Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thdugb.t, 
Tl^y  trees  take  root  in  love ;  the  snows  above 
.The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught,    '    ■      •     :    -»» 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought, 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly/ 

.  T^efp  is.miuch  more  of  beautiful  and  animated  descriptioo^ 
:fi;om  \yl^l^  JJ^  appears  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau's 
IKUoa^i^  ha^  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of.  the 
nbjble  poet*.  The  entliusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Ja^ues  over' the 
passions :  and  to  say  truth,  we  needed  sonie  ^uch  ey^ence,  for, 
though  almost  ashaniied  to  avow  th^  truth,  which  is  .probably  very 
much  to  onr  own  discredit, — still,  lil^e  the  barber  of  Midas, 
we  must  speak  or  die^-rwc  have  never  been  ^bte  to  ifeel  the 
interest  or  discover  the  merit  of  this  far-famed  performance. 
That  .thi^e^  is . much  eloquence  in  the  letters  we  readily  admit; 
there  lay  l^ous^eau's  strength.  But  his  lovers,  the  celebrated  St. 
Preux  fu^  Julie,  have,  from  the  earliest  moment  we  have  heard 
the  tale  (which  vve  well  remember)  down  to  the  present  hour, 
totally  £ailed  to  interest  ns.  There  might  be  some  constitutional 
hardness  of  heart;  but  like  Lance's  pebble-hearted  cur,  Crdb, 
we  remained  dry-eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.  And  still,  on 
Fesi\ming  the  volume,  even  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the  loves  of 
these  two  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of 
them ;  we  are  by  no  means  flattered  by  the  character  of  Lprd 
Edward  Bomston,  produced  as  the  representative  of  the  English 
nation, — and,  upon  the  whole,  consider  the  dullness  of  the  story  as 
the  best  apology  for  its  exquisite  immorality.  To  state  our  opi- 
nion in  language  much  better  than  our  own,  we  are  unfort^pf^ 
eQoug}i  to  regard  this  far-famed  history  of  philosoplufal  g^^tiy 
as  an  ^  unikshiooed,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  £enociou9  niedl<i^y4>f 
pedantry  and  lewdness ;  of  metaphysical  speculations,  blended.\yith 
the  coarsest  sensuality.'^  /Neither  does  Rousseau  chdma,bim)^r 
rank  with  us  on  account  of  that  Pythian  and  frenetic  inspiratipn 
which  vented  ,,r  .  ,  , 

*  Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Nor  ceaseif  tOrJburn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more.' 
We  agree  with  Lord  Byron  thaU  this  frenaiedt  sophist,  reasoning 
upon  false  principles,  or  rather  presenting  tb^t  show  of  reasoning 

*  Letter  to'a  Member  of  the  Naidonal  Ais^mtiy. 

which 
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l^which  Is  the  worst  pitch  of  madness,  was  a  primarj'  apostle  of  the 
French  H evolution ;  nor  do  we  differ  greatly  from  his  lordship's 
f  conchision  that  good  and  evil  were  together  overthrown  in  that 
[volcanic  explosion.  Bnt  when  Lord  Byron  assures  us,  that  after 
I  the  successive  changes  of  government  by  which  the  French  legia- 
liators  have  attempted  to  reach  a  theoretic  perfection  of  constitu- 
j  tion,  mankind  must  and  will  begin  the  same  %vork  anew,  in  order 
I  to  do  it  better  and  more  effectually, — we  devoutly  hope  the  experi- 
Itoient,  however  kopefuff  may  not  be  renewed  in  our  time,  and 
Ithat  the  '  fixed  passion'  which  Childe  Harold  describes  as  *  hold- 
ing his  breath/  and  waiting  the  *  atoning  hour/  will  choke  in  liis 
purpose  ere  that  hour  aiTives.  Surely  the  voice  of  dear-bought 
[experiejide  should  now  at  length  silence^  even  in  France,  the  cla- 
nour  of  empirical  philosophy.  Who  would  listen  a  moment  to 
le  bkmderiug  mechanic  who  shoidd  say,  *  1  have  burned  your 
house  dov^ii  ten  times  in  the  attempt,  but  let  me  once  more  disturb 
jfour  old-fashioned  chlmnies  and  vents,  in  order  to  make  another 
ial,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  succeed  in  heating  it  upon  the 
jiewest  and  most  approved  principle'? 

The  poem  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a  tone  of  great  beauty  and 
eeling,  a  night-scene  witnessed  on  the  Lake  of  CrenevB  ;  and  each 
natural  object,  from  the  evening  grasshopper  to  the  stars,  '  the 
poetry  of  heaven,'  suggests  the  contemplation  of  the  connection 
between  the  Creator  and  his  works.  The  scene  is  varied  by  the 
'  fierce  and  fair  delight'  of  a  thunder-storm,  described  in  verse 
Wmost  as  vivid  as  its  liglitnings.  We  had  marked  it  for  transcript, 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem ;  but  quota- 
tion must  have  bounds,  and  we  have  been  already  liberal.  But 
ttie  *  live  thunder  leaping  among  the  rattling  crags' — ^the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other— the  plashing  of  the 
big  rahi — the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  Hghted  like  a  phosphoric 
sea, — present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  enjoyment,  often  ^ 
attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never  better,  brought  out  in 

£t)etry.     The  Pilgrim  reviews  the  characters  of  Gibbon  and  Vol- 
ire,  suggested  by  their  residences  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
''toncltides  by  reverting  to  the  same  melancholy  tone  of  feeling  with 
'  which  the  poem  commenced,     Childe  Harold,  though  not  formally 
dismissed,  glides  firom  our  observation ;  and  the  poet,  in  his  own 
person,  renews  the  affectuig  address  to  his  infant  daughter : — 

■;"■  "  cxv, 

*  My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  this  song  begun— 
My  daughter  *  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end. 
I  see  thee  not,— I  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  iw  thee;  ibou  art  the  fnend 
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To  ^vliom  tht'  bbatlows  of  faryeiirB  extent!  i 
Albtiit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behuid, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  vision*,  b!eud, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  ib  coki,^- 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould/ 
lie  proceeds  in  the  same  tone  for  several  staiiza5,  and  thei^ 
concludes  with  tliis  patenial  btiiiHiiction  : — - 

*  Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slnmbei-s  o*er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  res])ire, 
Fain  would  I  wafi  such  blessings  upon  thee. 
As  with  a  sigh  1  deem  thou  niight'&lhiive  been  to  mc/ 
Having  finished  tlie  analysis  of  diis  beautiful  poein,  we  have  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  before  us,  of  offering  some  reinaiks  on 
the  tone  and  feeling  in  which  it  is  composed.  '  But  before  dis- 
charging this  part  of  our  rhity,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the 
other  fascicukis  uitli  which  the  fertile  genius  of  Lord  13yron  has 
supplied  us. 

The  collection  to  which  the  Prisoner  of  Cliillon  gives  na^ne,  in- 
ferior in  hiterest  to  the  continuation  of  ChiMc  Harold,  is  marked, 
nevertheless,  by  the  peculiar  force  of  Lord  Byron's  genius.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  detacheti  pieces,  some  of  them  fragments, 
and  rather  poetical  prolusions,  than  finished  and  perfect  poems. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recjuire  to  be  informed,  that  Chillon, 
which  gives  name  to  the  first  poem,  is  a  castle  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  belonging  of  old  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  employed  by 
them  during  the  dark  ages,  as  a  state  prison,  and  furaished  of 
course  witli  a  tremendous  range  of  subterranean  dungeons,  with 
a  chamber  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  torture^  and  all  die 
apparatus  of  feudal  tyranny.  Here  the  earlier  champions  of  the 
Reformation  were  frequently  doomed  to  expiate  tlieir  heretical 
opinions*  Among  the  hardiest  of  these  was  Botmivard,  whom 
Lord  Byron  has  selected  as  the  hero  of  his  poem.  He  was  impri- 
soned in  Chillon  for  nearly  six  years,  from  15::iO;  namely,  to  153(>, 
and  underwent  all  the  rigour  of  the  closest  captivity.  But  it  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the  peculiar 
character  of  Bonnivard,  nor  do  we  iind  any  Uiijig  to  remind  us  of 
the  steady  finnness  and  patient  endurance  of  one  suffering  for 
conscience-sake.  The  object  of  the  poem,  like  that  of  bteme's 
celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to  consider  captivity  in  the 
abstract,  and  to  mark  its  efiects  in  gradually  chilling  the  mental 
powers  as  it  benmnhs  and  freezes  the  animal  frame,  until  tlie  un- 
fortunate victim  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and 
identified  w ith  his  chains.  This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be 
founded  on^fact;  at  least,  in  tiie  Low  Couxitries,  where  capital 
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fuinishments  are  never  inflictetl,  and  where  solitan-  coiifiiietiieiit  for 
ife  is  substiluted  in  tUe  case  ot*  eiiomiaus  crimt^s,  souieliimg  like 
it  may  be  witnessed.  On  parlicular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
diese  victiras  of  a  junsprudence  which  calls  itself  humane,  are 
presented  to  the  public  eye  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the  open 
market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and  liitjiir  puni.sh- 
ment  frum  being  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  wilne.^!*  a  sight 
more  degrading  to  humanity  than  this  exhibition  :■ — with  matted 
hair,  wild  look?*  and  liuggard  features,  witli  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
unwonted  liglit  of  the  sun,  and  ears  deafened  and  a.atff3uoded  by 
the  sudden  exchange  of  the  silence  of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy 
hum  of  men,  the  wretches  sit  more  like  rude  images  fash ipii<jd  to 
a  tantastic  imitation  of  humanity,  than  like  living  and  reflect  big 
beings,  lu  tlie  course  of  time  we  aje  assured  they  generally  bc'* 
come  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to 
predoniitiiite,  when  tlie  mysterious  balance  between  Uiem  is  de- 
stroyed. But  they  who  are  subjected  to  such  u  dreadful  punish- 
ment are  generally,  like  most  perpetrators  of  gross  crimes,  men 
Hf  feeble  internal  resources.  Men  of  talents  hke  Trenck  have 
"T)eeii  kuovvu,  in  the  deepest  seclusion,  and  most  severe  con liue- 
ment,  to  battle  the  foul  tiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  oft'  con- 
auerors,  during  a  captivity  of  ye;u  s.  Those  who  sufter  imprisiJii- 
neut  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  country  or  their  ruligion  have  yet  a 
itronger  support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a  different  sense  from 
Wt  of  Othello—  ,,_ 

*  It  b  the  cause — it  is  the  cause;  my  soul/  rfi 

ind  hence  the  early  history  of  the  church  is  filled  with  nuirtyrs, 
vho,  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  certainty  of 
heir  future  reward,  endured  with  patience   tlie  rigour   of  pro- 
acted  and  solilar}'  captivity,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  torture, 
fid  of  death  itself.     This,  however,  is  not  the  view  which   Lord 
Jyron  has  taken  of  the  character  and  captivity  of  Jionnivard,  for 
h'hicU  he  has  ofl'ered  an  apology  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Dtes.^  '  )Vhen  the  foregoing  poem  was  composed,   £  was  not 
iifBciently  aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I  would  have 
jdeavoured  to  dignify  the  subject  by  au  attempt  to  celebrate 
Jis  courage  and  his  virtues.'     The  theme  of  the  poem  is  there- 
fore the  gradual  effect  of  protracted  captivity  upon  a  maii  of 
>werful  mind,  triea  at  tlie  same  time  by  the  successive  deatlis  of 
is  two  brethr^^i.  , 
Bonnivard  is  represented  as  impnsoned  with  his  brothers  in  a 
nterrific  dungeon  intHc  Castle  of  Chillou.    ITie  second — 


pure  of  mind, 


But  formed  to  cc^mbat  with  his  kijid/ 


first 
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first  drooped  under  the  effects  of  protracted  imprisonment^  more 
bitter  to  one  bred  a  warrior  and  a  huntsman.  The  sickness  and 
pining  of  die  otfaer^  a  youth  of  a  milder  and  more  affectionate 
character^  is  feelingly  described. 

...•.'.  VIII.  .      . 

:  ;.       1  .  *  But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower,  .    . . 

.     . .,   ,.!>.,    JVIpst  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
Hi«  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
.  ,T^®  ^^^^'^'^^  ^^^®  of  all  his  race, 
^    ,.        I    \    .  liis  martyred  father's  dearest  thought, 
.''      '"My  latest  care,  for  whom  1  sought 
;    .  i-f   if-         .p^  hdard  my  life  that  his  might  be 
♦    /Mj:->  , . '.       Legj  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
■  '*.'■  \  i.fi.     '   ''He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired  r 

= '»'  A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day  ,■       ^  ,  . 

Was  wither^  on  the  stalk  away/ 
The  effects  of  the  surrivor-s  sorrow  succeed.  At  fir^st,  furious 
and  frantic!  at  feeling' himself  the  only  being  *  in  this  black  spot,* 
and  every  Imk  burst  which  bound  hun  to  humanity,  he  gradually 
lalfef  int6v<iiei>  stupor  4^  despair  and  of  apathy^  the  loss  of  sen- 
sation' of*  ligbt;  air^i  and  even  of  darkness. 

Mi  iir     «.<.j  l^^^  ,,Q  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
;,f  >•  oi     -  'Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
'•■Ir  And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 

'  '      As  shru bless  crags  within  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blauk  and  bleak  and  grey. 
There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time, 
No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime ; 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath, 
Which  neither  was  of  life  or  death, 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute  and  motionless !' 

The  effects  produced  on  the  mind'  of  the  captive,  by  the  cas^bt 
visit  of  a  bird,  and  by  the  view  of  the  lake  from  the  Ioop-h6Ie'6f 
his  prison,  are  next  described.  An  extract  from  the'  latter 'JiHdl 
form  our  last  specimen  of  the  poem.  !     "  ';      ^^''' 

*.  I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush  '   '  '  V  '       , 

O'er  chahpeird  rock  and  broken  bush;  "  *'  *'"  '" 
I  saw  the  whfte^waird  distant  towti,'  ■"'•'■  - '  ♦'» 
And  whiter  iiiik^^' skimming  dowBf^       '   \  '•' 

And  then  there' was  a  little  isfe,  ."  '  '  ;    » 

Which  in  m^Vcfry  face  did  stoitei-     •  • 
.  The  only  on0 in  vi^w ;  «. 

A  small  igreen  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more^ 
Scarce  brqa4€r;  than  my  dungeon  flaoi»i ,;; 
But  in  it  tker^  wero  three  m,  trees, 

And 


IBH 
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'  And  o'er  il  blew  iht  mountain  breeze, 

■  And  by  it  ihere  wtre  watei-b  lowing, 

•And  on  it  tberc  ^ve^tr  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breatb  tind  hue/ 

Freedom  at  leiiglh  conies  when  the  captive  of  Chillon,  recon- 
ciled to  lii.y  prisoiij  had  leunied  to  consider  it  as  *  a  heniiitage  i 
all  his  own,'  ami  had  become  frieiuls  witli  the  very  shackles  which' 
he  wore. 

It  will  readily  Ije  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  is  more 
powerful  than  pk-asiii^i^.  'Jlie  dungeon  of  lioiniivard  is,  like  tliat 
of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  disnud  for  even  tlie  power  of  the  painter 
or  poet  to  coiuiteract  its  horrorss.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable  as 
affording  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the 
sufferer,  though  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues,  a&  altogether  inert 

.and  powerless  under  liis  accumulated  sufferings.  Yet  as  a  picture, 
however  gloomy  tlie  colouring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  Byron 

•'has  drawn,  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  without  a  sinking  of  the 
Jlieart,  corresponding  with  tiiat  which  he  describes  the  victim  to 
liiave  suffered. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Byron  occasioiiaUy,  though  without 
conceahng  his  own  original  features,  assumes  ih^  manner  and 
style  of  his  contempuraries.  Of  these  we  have  more  than  one 
instance  in  the  present  collection.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
Prisoner  of  Chillon  without  finding  several  passages— that  last 
quoted,  for  example,— which  slron'^jy  remind  us  of  Wordsworth. 
There  is  aiu>ther,  called  *  Church  ill's  Grave,'  for  which  Southey 
seems  to  affVird  the  model^  not  in  his  epic  strains,  but  in  his 
English  eclogues,  in  which  moral  truths  are  expressed,  to  use  die 

;  poet*s  own  language  in  *  an  almost  cotlotiuial  plainness  of  lan- 
guage,' and  an  air  of  quaint  and  original  expression,  assumed  to 
render  the  scutiuierit  at  once  impressive  and  pti^uant.     The  grave 

\pf  Churchill,  however,  might  have  called  from  Lord   Byron  a 

j^deeper  commemoration ;  for  though   they   generally  differed  in 

Nfbaracter  and  genius,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  their  history 
and  character.  The  satire  of  Churchill  tlowed  with  a  more  pro- 
fuse, though  not  a  more  embittered  stream ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  be  compiired  to  Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tender- 
ness or  imagination.  But  both  tlicse  poets  held  themselves  above 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  fame 
and  popularity  which  they  seemed  to  despise.  Tlie  writings  of 
I)oth  exhibit  an  inborn,  though  sometimes  ill  regulated  generosity 
of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  fref|uently  pushed 
lo  extremes,  lioth  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond  the 
verge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to  the  borders 

^  of  licentjousness.  In  the  flower  of  Ids  age  Churdiiilldiedin  a  foreign 

land, — 
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land, — here  we  tnist  the  parallel  will  cease,  and  that  the  subject 
of  our  criticism  will  long  survive  to  honour  his  own. 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  miscellany  recal  to  our  mind  the  wild, 
unbridled,  and  fiery  imagination  of  Coleridge.  To  this  poet's  high 
poetical  genius  we  have  always  paid  deference;  though  not  um- 
Ibrmly  perhaps,  he  has,  too  frequently  for  his  own  popularity, 
wandered  into  the  wild  and  mystic,  and  left  the  reader  at  a  loss 
accurately  to  determine  his  meaning.  Perhaps  in  that  called  die 
*  Speir  the  resemblance  may  be  fanciful,  but  we  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  so  in  the  singular  poem  called  *  Darkness,'  well  entitled 
*  A  dream  which  is  not  all  a  dream.' 
Id  this  case  our  author  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  of  shewing  the  reader  where  his  purpose  tends,  and  has 
contented  himself  with  presenting  a  mass  of  powerful  ideas  unar- 
ranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  we  certainly  confess  ourselves 
not  always  able  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  images  is 
placed  before  us  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves 
as  in  the  dream  of  a  feverish  man — Chimeras  dire,  to  whose  ex- 
istence the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and  weary  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension  even  of  those  more 
accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic  muse.  Tlie  subject  is  the 
progress  of  utter  darkness,  until  it  becomes,  in  Shakspeare's 
phrase,  the  ^  burier  of  the  dead,'  and  the  assemblage  of  terrific 
ideas  which  the  poet  has  placed  before  us  only  fail  in  exciting  our 
terror  from  the  extravagance  of  the  plan.  ITiese  mystical  pro- 
lusions do  indeed  produce  upon  us  the  effect  described  in  Henry 
Mur's  lines  quoted  in  Southey's  Omniana — 

'  A  lecture  stranj;e  he  seem'd  to  read  to  me  ; 

And  though  I  did  not  rightly  understand 

His  meaning,  \^et  I  deemed  it  to  be 

Some  goodly  thing.' 

But  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  we  entertain  for  that  which 
is  difliicult  of  comprehension,  gives  way  to  weariness  whenever 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  it  cannot  be  distinctly  comprehended  by 
anyone. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such  phantasms  is  a  danger- 
ous employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of 
such  a  poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus  has  ever  required 
rather  a  bridle  than  a  spur.  The  waste  of  boundless  space  into 
which  they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such 
themes  may  render  habitual,  make  them,  m  respect  to  poetry, 
what  mysticism  is  to  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  poet  as  he 
ascends  upon  cloudy  wing  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a  thought, 
and  having  eluded  die  comprehensioa  of  others,  necessarily  ends 

by 
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■by  escaping  from  that  of  tlie  author  ijiiiiself.     The  sliTa|Tth  of 

jioetical  coiiceptitJii,  and  beauty  uf  dklion^  bestowed  iipwii  such 

[prolysioiis,  is  as  much  thrown  away  as   the  colourH  oia  painter, 

^ct>uld  he  take  u  cloud   of  uiist,  or  a  wreatli   of  smoke  for  iiis 

canvass. 

Omittmpf  one  or  two  compositions  of  less  interest  we  cannot 

E»ut  notice  the  *  Dream/  which,  if  we  do  not  nuKconstrue  it,  lias  a 

covert  and  mysterious  rekilion  to  the  tale  of  Childc  Harold.     It  is 

irritteu  w  ith  tlie  same  power  of  poetry,  nor  have  we  here  to  com-* 

j)lnin  of  obscurity  in  the  mode  of  njuTaliag  the  vision,  though  we 

pretend  not  to  the  skill  or  in  fori  nation  necessary  to  iu  inteipreta- 

Ition.     It  is  difficult,  howuvcr,  to  mistuku  wlio  or  what  is  meant  in 

Ithu  conciusion,  tmd  more  esptcially  as  Uie  lone  too  well  agreci 

rvith  similar  passages  in  Uie  continuation  of  Childe  Harold, 

*  The  Wanderer  was  alone  us  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  liim  \vere  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  hira;  he  \vm  a  mark 

For  bh*»:lit  aad  desolaibn,  ctmipafis'd  routid 

With  Hatred  and  Contention, 

-*-— - —  he  lived 

Through  tliat  which  had  been  death  to  many  men. 

And  made  him  fnends  of  numniains:  widi  ibe  stars 

And  the  quick  Sjiirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  rtiysteries; 

To  him  the  hook  of  NiL;ht  was  opened  wide. 

And  voices  from  tiie  deep  ahyns  rtneal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret^Be  it  so/^— pp.  44,  45. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  contrast  these  lines  with  the  stem 
and  solemn  passage  in  wliirh  Childe  Hiirold  seems  to  bid  a  long 
and  lasting  farewell  to  social  intercourse,  and,  with  exceptions  so 
f cautiously  restricted  and  cruarded  as  to  be  almost  none,  brands 
:lie  mas.H  of  humanity  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  as  false  and 
treaclierous. 

cxni. 

*  I  have  ifCit  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me; 
T  have  not  flatiercd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'tj 
To  it's  idohilries  a  patient  knee,^ 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 
rhcy  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such;  I  sinod 
Among  them,  but  not  of  ihem;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still  could 
Had  I  not  hied  rny  mind,  which  thus  itJieif  subdued, 
CXIV. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  niej— 
But  lei  us  part  fair  foes;   I  do  believe. 

Though 
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Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not  deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O  er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ; 
That  Xwoy  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— - 
Tbi^.^oodaess  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream/ — pp^  6l,£f!i 

(.Though  the  last  of  these  stanza^  has  something  in  it.m^tio 
ttid^giSKltical^  yet  with  the  passage  already  quoted  from  tbn 
*  j)reaiii>'*iU9d  some  other  poems  which  are  already  before  the  pujlH 
lio^ijdie(^i  remove  the  scrupulous  delicacy  with  wluch  otherwise  wa 
^ovldJiave  avoided  allusion  to  the  meittal  sufferings  of  the  noble 
pofil*  >  fBut  to  uQcover  a  wound  is  to  demand  a  surgeon's  hand  to 
tent  it4  :  With  kinder  feelings  to  Lord  Byron  in  person  and  xepti« 
tation  no  one  could  approach  him  than  ourselves :  we  owe  it  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  ibe  honour:  he 
has  done  to  our  literature.  We  have  paid  our  wompeBt  tiibute  to 
his  talents — it  is  their  due*  We  will  touch  on  tl*e  usea  fopr  which 
be  was  invested  with  them — it  is  our  dut>' ;  and  happy,  most 
happy»  shpuld  we  be,  if^  in  discharging  it,  we  could  render  this 
distinguished: author  a  jceal  service.  We  do  not  assume  the  office 
of  harsh  censors  ;r-we  are  entitled  at  no  time  to  do  so  towards 
genius^  least  of  all  in  its  hour  of  adversity  ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  make  full  allowance  for  the  natural  effect  of  misfortune  upon 
a  bold  and  haughty  spirit. 

*  -J When  the  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knee  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  the  Thing  of  Courage 
As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
And,  with  an  accent  tuned  in  self-same  key. 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.' 

But  this  mode  of  defiance  may  last  too  long,  and  hurry  him  who 
indulges  it  into  further  evils ;  and  to. this  point  our  observations' 
tend*  The  advice  ought  not  to  be  contemned  on  account  of  tJwt 
obscurity  of  those  by  whom  it  is  given : — the  roughest  fishermafll 
is  an  useful  pilot  when  a  gallant  vessel  is  near  the  breakers;  the 
meanest  shepherd  may  be  a  sure  guide  over  a  pathless  heathy  and 
die  admonition  which  is  given  in  well  meant  kindness  should 
not  be  despised,  even  were  it  tendered  with  a  frankness  whick 
may  resemble  st  want  of  courtesy. 

If  the  conclusion  of.  Lord  Byron's  literary  career  were  to  be 
such  as  these  mournful  verses  have  anticipat^— 'if  this  darkness 
of  the  spirit,  this  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of  worth,  of 
friendship,  of  sincerity,  were  really  and  penmanently  to  sink  like  a 
gulph  between  this  distinguished  poet  and  socict^v  another  name 

wiU 
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will  be  added  to  the  illustrious  list  to  whom  Preston's  cautioH 
refers, 

K*  Still  woulflst  thou  write  ? — to  tame  iby  yuuthful  fire 
Rtcali  to  life  the  masters  of  the  lyre  ; 
Lo  every  brow  the  shade  of  sorroAv  wears, 
And  every  wreath  is  stained  with  dropping  tears !' 
But  this  is  an  unfair  picture.  It  is  not  the  temper  and  talents 
wf  the  poet,  but  the  use  to  which  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  hap- 
piitess  or  misery  is  grounded.  A  powerful  and  unhridled  im agi- 
nation is,  we  have  already  said,  the  author  and  architect  of  its 
own  disappointments.  Its  fascinations,  its  exage;erated  pictoreft 
of  good  and  e\il,  and  the  mental  distress  to  which  they  give  rise^ 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  eviis  iittending  on  that  quick  suscepti^ 
bility  of  feeling  and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament. 
But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  whde  he  has  qualified  them  each 
with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the  ovracr  with 
the  power  of  purifying  and  refniing  ibem.  But,  as  if  to  moderate 
the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  justly  and  wisely  made  requisite^  that 
he  must  regulate  and  tame  tlie  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  from 
the  heights  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  of 
mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  happiness,  that  is  of  such 
degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  our  prt^ent  st^te,  lie 
around  us  in  profusion*  But  the  man  of  talents  rtiust-  stoop  to 
gather  them,  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  for  his,  l\ovidence 
has  created  them.  There  is  no  royal  and  no  poetical  path  to 
contentment  and  heart' s-ease  ;  that  by  which  they  are  attained  is 
open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  lies  witliin  the  moat  limited 
range  of  intellect.  To  narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the 
scope  of  our  powers  of  attainment ;  to  consider  our  misfortunes, 
however  peculiar  in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the 
patrimony  of  Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  %vhich  un- 
governed  are  sure  to  become  governors  ;  to  shun  tliat  intensity  of 
galling  and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  so  forcibly 
described  in  his  own  burning  language; 


I  have  thou  fill t 


Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  hrain  hecaiue» 
III  its  owu  eddy,  boiting  and  o'erwruujjlit, 
A  ivliirling  gulfof  phantasy  aud  iiuaie' — 
— to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life ;  repent  if  we  have 
Tended,  and  pai-doo  if  we  have  been  trespiissed  against ;  to  look 
the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a  doubtful  and  capricious 
riend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  deserve, 
but  neither  to  court  nor  contenui — such  seem  the  most  obvious 
dd  certaiti  means  of  keeping  or  regaining  mental  tranquility. 

'Semit* 
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Semite  CL'Tte 


Tmm|uiil£c  per  viriultm  patet  unica  vitx/ 
We  ;tvti  cunipclled  to  duell  upon  this  subject:  for  future  ages, 
while  our  lau^^uage  is  rcmcmburtd,  will  tleiiimid  of  tills  why  Lord 
Bjrou  wa?^  uuliapp)  ?  We  retort  lliis  query  on  the  iiobfc  poet 
himself  while  it  is  called  '  to-day,'  He  dues  injustice  to  the  world, 
if  he  imagines  he  has  hft  it  exrlusivcK  idled  whh  those  who  rejoice 
ill  liis  sufteriiigs.  If  the  voice  of  consulatioii  be  in  cases  like  hi» 
less  loodly  heard  tlraii  that  of  reproach  or  upbraiding,  it  is  because 
those  who  long  to  couciliate,  to  advise,  to  incdiute,  to  cousolc, 
are  timid  in  duHisting  forward  their  seiiti mentis,  aud  fear  to  ex- 
asperate where  they  most  seek  to  soothe ;  vvhde  the  busy  uiut 
othcious  ititiude,  without  shame  or  sympalhy,  and  euibktcr  llie 
privacy  of  affliction  by  their  rude  gaze  and  importunate  clamour. 
But  the  pain  which  such  insect:*  can  give  only  lastii  while  the 
wound  is  raw.  I^et  the  patient  submit  to  the?  discipline  of  the 
aoul  enjoined  by  religion,  and  recommended  by  philosophy,  and 
the  scar  will  become  speed  dy  insensible  to  their  stuigs.  Lord  Byron 
may  not  have  loved  die  world,  bnt  the  world  has  loved  him,  not 
perhaps  with  a  wl^e  or  discriminating  aftection,  but  as  well  as  it  i« 
capable  of  loving  ati^^  one.  And  many  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
world,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood,  have  their  thoughts 
fixed  on  Lord  Byron,  witii  the  anxious  wish  and  eager  hojie  that 
he  will  bring  his  powerful  understanding  to  combat  with  hi« 
irritated  feeling??,  and  that  his  next  efforts  will  shew  diat  he  has 
acquired  the  peace  of  mind  necessary  for  the  free  and  useful 
exercise  of  his  splendid  talents. 

*  1  decus,  i  nostrum,  meiioribus  utcre  fatb/ 


Art.   X*     Lettt-rs  icrilfen  on    Boajd  His   Mftjesfi/'s  S//ip  Me 

NotiJittmhi'rfftiid,  *iitd  (U  Saint  Ueteita;  in  Khich  the  Conduct 

and  CofiviTSfiliofis  of  Nnpoleou  BuofKifnirief  and  his  Snile, 

dttriifg  the  I'ot^fi^e,  and  the  Jivst  months  oj  his  Residence  in  that 

I$/andf   nre   jaithfulty   desrnhed   and   related,     By   WiiJiam 

Warden,  SuT^ttm  on  ikiard  the  ISorthumberland.     Loudon: 

Published  tor  the  Author.     No  date.     Bvo. 

A  NEC  DOTES  of  the  private  life  of  remarkable  persons  are 

-^^  one  of  the  mt^st  amusing  and  not  least  valuable  departments  of 

history;  they  bring  the  reader  more  intimately  acquainted  with  tlje 

character  of  the  individual  than  public  events  can  do.     The  latter 

are  never  entirely  a  inaifsown;  a  thousand  circumstances  generally 

inlluenre  or  contribute  to  them;  it  is  in  familiar  life  alone  that  a 

man  is  himself;  there  his  character  exhibits  all  its  various  shades, 

and  thence  we  become  best  acquainted  with  the  familiar  chivalry  of 

Henry  the  Fourili— the  ingenuous  and  simple  magnanimity  of 

Turenne  — 
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Turciiiie — the  flegmntic  temper  and  fiery  courage  of  William  tlie 
Third — und  the  mean  aud  uudiiciiius  .'^pirit  of  Buouapai  te»  Jiut  of 
tliiN  species  of  hisum,  minute  irutb  ami  accuracy  uuglu  lu  be,  more 
than  of  any  other,  the  esseutial  cbdracterislics :  becatific  the  por- 
traits «ire  painted  by  faint  and  acaitered  touches,  lb*?  Jaliichood  of 
any  one  of  which  lends  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  whole;  and 
because  the  most  iuiportant  anecdote  may  depend  on  the  single 
testimony  of  an  individual  ;  and  we  know,  in  the  most  ordinary 
occurrence  of  life,  how  much  men  are  in  die  habit  of  colourhisr  their 
report  ot  any  partJcnlai  event. 

It  has  been  under  these  impressions  that  we  have  hitherto*' 
traced  the  course  of  Buomiparle,  from  die  Kussian  campaign  down 
lo  his  seclusion  in  St,  Helemi.  W  bile  we  have  admitied  all  ihoae 
interesting  and  iiudienticaied  facts,  which  displayed  his  real  cha- 
racter, we  have  rejtcled  all  that  was  apocryphal,  and  have  not 
condescended  to  repent  even  the  niinutef>i  cnctimstance,  of  the 
truth  of  which  an  accurate  int^uiry  had  not  previously  satisfied  us. 
Of  the  necessity  for  ihis  precision,  Mr,  Warden  is  so  convinced, 
that  of  the  Letters  befoii  us,  he  sa}s,  *  every  fact  related  in  ihem 
true ;  and  the  purport  of  every  conversation  correct,  it  will  not, 
,  trust,  be  tliought  ntcesj^ary  for  nie  to  say  more,  and  the  justice  I 
ve  to  myself  will  not  allow  me  to  say  less.' — Int.  vii. 
Now  Me  are  couslruincd  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  this  pom- 
'  pons  asseveration,  we  shall  beabie  to  prove  that  this  work  la  J'ounded 
in  falsehood,  ami  that  Mr.  \^  arden's  proles^ion  of  scruptilous  accu- 
nicy  is  only  the  tirst  of  Uie  iji,my  lictioiis  uhidi  he  has  ijpread  over 
^^Ms  pages.  ^  It  will  not,  we  utisl,  bo  drought  necessary  fur  us  to 
^^Ly  more,  and  the  Justice  which  we  owe  to  our  readers  will  not  allow 
^Hl  to  my  less/ 

^H  Our  tirst  proof  will  astound  om*  readers,  and,  perha|>s,  decide 
^^pe  atif'air. 

^H  Mr.  Wardai's  iirst  letter  is  duted  at  i^ea  ;  he  has  indeed  cautiously 
^Hlniited  to  prefix  to  any  of  his  letters  llic  day  or  the  month,  the 
^^ititude  or  the  longilttde  •  but  this  prudence  wdl  not  save  him  from 
detection.  In  this  he  aunouoccs  to  his  correspondent  the  surprize 
must  feel  *  at  r^-eivin^  a  letler  whiclr,  imltad  of  the  commoii 
[>ics  of  a  Hca  voyage,  should  contain  an  account  of  tlie  conduct 
Eld  information  reHpecling  the  charucler  of  Napoleou  Buuna- 
irte,  from  the  personal  opporlynities  which  Mr.  Warden's  situa- 
so  unexpected^  1/  attordtd  him.'*— (p.  2.)  And  again  he  says, 
Buch  has  been  the  general  curiosity  about  Buonaparte,  tiiat  he 
Is  himself  more  than  justified  in  suppoalMg  that  particulars  rela- 
ire  to  him  and  his  suite,  will  be  welcome  lo  the  correspondent,  and 

•  Art.  X.  Vol*  X. AiU  XI.  Vol.  XIL Art.  XXIII,  VyI.  XiV. 

VOL.  XVI.  NO.  XXXI,  o  thote 
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those  of  their  common  friends  to  whom  he  may  chuse  to  coiiv- 
muuicate  the  letters-'— ^p.  3.  . 

I'Vom  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Warden  is  addressing  a  person 
Avho  Imd  ?iot  expected  sucli  a  communication^  and  he  accounts, to. 
him  for  his  motive  in  commencing  a  series  of  letters  so  different  hom 
Mhat  might  have  been  expected.  All  this  is  very  well 3  but.>vb^tt 
the  second  letter^  also  dated  at  sea^  came  to  be  fabricated^ -M(. 
Warden  bad  forgot  his  first  professions,  and  writes  as  if  be  were 
aiiswieiing  llie  inquiries  of  a  person  who  had  entreated  him  to  givf, 
a. daily  journal  of  Buonaparte's  proceedings  : 

.^My  dear 

;*  lA^enew  my  desultory  occupation — la  tachejournaliere,  telk 
que  vom  la  vouleZy  (p.  27) — ^  the  daily  task  which  you,  enjoi^ 
me^  Mr.  Warden  did  not  recollect  that  between  the  first  i^atter 
4it  sea  and  the  second  letter  at  sea,  he  could  not  possibly  have  had 
an  answer  from  his  correspondent  ^  enjoining  the  daily  ta:^'  In.  a 
subsequent  letter  he  falls  into  the  same  blunder,  by  callings  Buo- 
naparte the  object  of  his  friend's  ^  inquisitive  spirit,'  (p.  93)-r- 
and  he  in  consequence  gives  a  description  of  his  person. 

In  another  letter,  dated  from  St.  Helena,  but  without  a  date  of 
time,  there  is  this  passage  : 

*  I  ans\\«ered  Buonaparte,  that  there  was  not,  I  thought,  a  person 
in  England  who  received  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  or  his  companions,  with 
a  diminution  of  regard  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  La  Valette'y 
business.* — p.  l6'5. 

Now  this  answer  to  Buonaparte  nmst  have  been  made  some 
time  prior  to  the  10th  of  May,  1816,  for  a  subsequent  letter  states 
itself  to  be  written  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  India  iu 
which  Lady  Loudon  was  embarked,  and  this  fleet  arrived  at  St 
Helena  at  the  time  we  have  just  mentioned;  when  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
so  far  from  being  in  London,  enjoying  the  congratulations  of  his 
acquaintance  for  his  success  in  La  Valette's  escape,  was  still  a  pri- 
flfoner  in  the  Conciergerie ;  his  sentence  was  pronounced  o^ly  pu 
die  24th  April ;  and  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  kiQown;^^^^!, 
Helena  prior  to  the  10th  of  May;  so  that  all  Mr.  W^arde^'sif^at^n* 
ment,  and  Buonaparte's  subsequent  reply,  (which  conyi^ys,,^,  in- 
famous imputation  against  Sir  Robert,)  must  hei>y^oIl^  .^dign^i' 
tuitously  false ;  nay,  what  naakes  the  matter  quite  jidicu)pas,jstb9jt, 
-Sir  Robert  did  not,  we  believe,  return  to  Englnnditill^ft^rd^Q.^etiii^j^i^ 
of  Mr.  Wardens-he  retunied  indeed  before  tJie^e.>({V(eGii^u/s  le^fs> 
from  St.  Helena  were  concocted;,  and  Mr*  }V^rdei)^x)i:  tlie  pessoK 
employed  by  him  to  forge  the  Correspond^nc^i  9|j^M>ok<tbe  piar]o4 
at  which  he  wrote  for  that  at  which  he  ^ffi^pti^d.  tQ  write*  ^     .,,....  , 

These  are  minute  circumstances,  but  ittyis  oqlj.  by,  6iu:b  that 
iioposition  can  be  detected ;  a  liar  aiTao{e%iaU  tb^  gir^l;  course 

of 
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of  hts  story,  and  it  is  only  by  date?  ^liich  he  oiiiits,  and  trifles 
which  be  records,  that  he  is  ever  detected.  This  original  imposture 
throws  a  general  discredit  over  Mr,  Warden's  ssnbseqtient  relations  ; 
some  of  them  may  be,  and  we  know  are,  well-ftuinded ;  but  they 
are  th  be  credited  on  better  grounds  than  those  nf  Mr.  Warden's 
veracity.  In  fact  we  have  heard,  and  we  beheve,  that  he  brought 
to  Eiii^l  nd  ft  fno  .sheets  of  noteSf  gleaned  for  the  most  part  from 
llie  cortversiition  of  his  belter  informed  fellow-oflicerSj  and  that  he 
applied  to  some  mainifactnrer  of  correspondence  in  London  to 
spin  them  out  into  *  Letters  from  St.  Ihiena;  a  task  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  writer  has  executed  with  some  talent,  and  for 
which  we  hope  (as  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  hi;^  hire)  Mn  Warden 
has  handsomely  rewarded  him. 

Mr.  Warden  says,  thai  in  publishing  these  Letters  '  he  lias  yielded, 
rather  rc/aclantij^t  to  hewme  an  author ,  from  persuasion  he  scarce 
knew  how  to  resist,  and  to  which  he  had  some  reasons  to  suspect 
resistance  mij^ht  be  vain/  {p.  vi.)  He  consented  reluctantly  to  be- 
come an  auihor! — if  the  letters  had  been  written,  he  was  already 
an  auihor,  though  his  work  was  anpublisjhed ;  the  fact  is,  no  such 
Letters  existed.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
yield  reinrtufith/,  but  that  he  had,  from  the  first  moment,  resolved 
to  publish,  and  that  he  received  with  great  disaatis Inaction  some 
advice  which  was  given  hira  to  the  contrary.  How  he  could  be 
forced  by  an  irresistible  power  to  publish,  is  more  than  we  can 
comprehend,  unless,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  irresistible  power 
was  a  talismanic  paper  inscribed  with  certain  figures  of  pounds, 
shillings^  and  pence,  which  were  at  once  the  object  and  reward  of 
the  imposture* 

He  affects  to  write  colloquial  French,  and  relates  with  great 
effrontery  hi^  dinrt  conversations  with  Napoleon  and  his  anite. 
Tlie  fact  is,  the  surgeon  is  wholly  ignorant  of  tliat  language  j  and 
of  this  we  find  positive  proof  in  his  o\^n  book. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  who  understood  French  could  have, 
written  the  worduS  it^tche  journali^r^  ^ahelmiA  done;  in  his  mode 
they  mean  a  sptif^  ^n4  not  a  iask^ 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Warden  lets  slip  the  avowal,  (page  130,) 
that  he  spoke  to  lluona parte  by  an  interpreter,  and  that  tins  inter- 
preter was  the  yeJ  acion«  Count  de  las  Cases,  a  kind  of  secretary  and 
ame  damttve  of  the  En -emperor,  (who  is  now  said  to  he  under 
arreiit  for  altemplinga  secret  correspondence,)  and  who  seems  to  be^ 
of  the  whole  suiie,  the  person  who  is  the  most  careless  of  truth, 
and  the  most  i^eady  to  say,  not  what  he  btlieves  or  knows,  hut  what 
be  thinks  moi^t  convenient  at  the  monient.  '  This  worthy  person/ 
stys  Mr.  W^arden,  *  hiterpreted  with  great  aptitude  and  perspicuity, 
iind  afforded  nie  lime  to  arrange  my  answers.'     Notwithstanding 

o  2  thi;^ 
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this  avowal,  Mr.  Warden  describes  himself  as  conversing  witb  ease 
and  vdubiiily  with  Buonaparte^  whom  he  represents  as  speaking 
English. 

'  The  moment  his  eye  met  mine,  he  started  op  and  exclaimed 
in  English y  "  Ah,  AVaiden,  how  do  you  do?"  I  bowed  in  returoi 
M'hen  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  I've  got  a  fever/'  I  exr 
pressed,'  &.c.  (page  131.)  And  so  on  for  a  long  conversation,  in 
>^hich  the  interpreter  is  entirely  sunk.  When  the  Doctor  replies^ 
he  replies,  not  like  a  person  who  wanted  '  time  to  arrange  his 
i^nswer,'  but  *  rather  (jukk/i/f  p.  ISo, — and  is  so  far  encouraged 
by  the  easj/  commuukative  manners  of  the  Ex-emperor,  (not  a  word 
of  the  interpreter,)  that  he  continues  to  make  his  observationf 
zcithout  reserve,  (page  142.)  /  was  resolved  (he  says)  to  speak  my 
sentiments  w'lih  J) ecdum  ;  and  you  may  think  1  did  not  balk  my 
rt  solution.' 

Again,  , 

*■  Here  Napok'on  becaine  vcr3  animated,  and  often  raised  himself  or 
the  sofa  wlitrc  hv.  had  hitherto  remained  in  a  reclining  jjosture.  The 
interest  ;UiaclK(I  In  the  subject,  and  the  energy  of  his  delivery,  com- 
bineil  to  impress  the  tenor  of  his  narrative  so  strongly  on  ray  mind,  that 
yon  need  not  donbithe  accuracy  of  this  repetition  of  it/ — p.  144. 
and  what  follows  for  lour  pages  is  placed  within  inverted  commas, 
as  if  Mr.  Warden  wished  us  to  suppose  that  he  gave  the  very 
words  of  the  man. 

All  these  are,  we  admit,  only  insinuations  and  equivocations ;  but 
in  the  second  letter  there  is  a  direct  and  palpable  falsehood. 

lUionaparte  is  represented  as  inquiring  after  the  liealth  of  Madame^, 
de  Montholon,  and  attributing  her  illness  to  her  honor  of  the  idea 
ofSt.  llclenu — Mr.  Warden  says  he  repeated  to  his  doctor  the 
^j[uulation  of  ^!acbelh  in  the  followii^.g  manner: — 

'  Can  a  physician  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Or  pluck  from  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  V 

At  this  time  Buonaparte  could  not  have  pronounced  the  three 
first  words  of  this  quotation;  he  could  as  well  have  written  MacP 
both.  Nay,  in  one  of  his  fust  interviews,  Mr.  Warden  represents 
his  utmost  efforts  in  Engliftli  to  be  a  stammering  attempt  td  call 
Madam  Uertrand  his  /ore,  orhis Jriend. — p.  1()1.  •   • 

Mr.  Warden  says,  ^diut  the  British  Govei-nmrnt  proscribed  Bet^ 
Irand  from  accon)panying  Buonaparte,' and  *  that  liOrd  Keith  tb^ 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  including  such  an  attached  frieitd 
iiB  the  number  of  his  attendants.' — p.  S20. — lliij  is  notoriously  falsiew 

Again  he  says, 

*  A  delicacy  was  maintained  in  communicating  to  Buonaparte  tH 
contents  of  the  English  Jonmals.  That  truthos  not  to  h&  spoken,  or  in 
any  ,way  imparted  at  all  times,  is  a  proverb  which  )w:us  now-  faithCuUj' 
adhered  to  on  board  the  No£lhumberlaod/>-^a.  ^*; 

Mr. 
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Wafdeii  here  speaks  truly  as  of  hraisclf  mid  his  French 
bat  it  is  well  known  ihat  Sir  George  Cockburn  is  ajj  much 
above  any  such  paltry  deceit  us  is  here  iiu puled  to  him,  as  he  is 
^bove  giving  a  person  hi  Buona^parlc's  simation  any  intentional  of- 
fence.— The  trudi,  we  believe,  is,  drat  the  newspapers,  both  Eng- 
lish and  French,  were  freely  iient  to  Buonaparte  ;  and  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  former  were  ever  kept  from  him,  it  must  have  been  by 
Las  Cases,  who  was  his  usual  inter pteter;  and  upon  whose  veracity 
*n  tills  office,  so  much  of  Mr,  Warden  a  own  credit  riiifprtunalely 
spends.  '    •'•     '' 

Mr.  Warden  affects  to  relate  to  us  the  Abbe  de  PradtVfdW^Tfe^ 
account  of  the  interview  at  Warsaw,  and  \q\  the  taH  ligurc  who 
enters  the  Abbe-Ambassador*ij  hotel  wrapped  up  in  fnr  is — not 
Caulaincourt — but  Cambacer(*s,  poor  old  srentleman  !  He  cannot 
even  write  the  name  of  one  of  Buonaparte's  followers,  wlioni  he 
attended  in  a  dangerous  illuess,  and  who  studied  English  under  him  ; 
he  an  hundred  times  calls  General  GourG;aud,  General  Qoyixgotid; 
and  lest  this  should  appear  an  error  of  the  press,  he  varies  his  or- 
thography and  calls  him  General  Gour^'"Of//  (p.  46) ;  but  never  does 
he  call  bun  by  his  proper  name ;  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  he  con- 
founds with  Marat  rip.  t2f)9) ;  Count  Erlon  he  calls  lire/on;  and 
Colonel  Prontowski  is  always  Piontowski;  Doctor  Corvisart  is 
Conresart  (pp.  184.  190),  and  sometimes  Covisart  (p.  80);  the 
Baron  de  Kollij  a  Swiss,  bs  metaniorphv^sed  into  the  Baron  de  Ctdai 

I  p.  70),  a  Pole;  Morbihan  is  M  or  beau ;  the  Duke  of  Frioul  he- 
jomes  the  Duke  of  Frieuli ; — in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  diese 
jfrors,  which  prove  Mr.  Warden  to  be  very  ignorant  or  very  inac- 
jlirate,  or,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case — hoth. 
Such  is  the  blundering,  presumptuous  and  falsifyuig  scribbler, 
fho  has  dared  to  speak  of  die  sensible  and  modest  pamphlet  of 
I^ieutenant  Bowerbank,  as  *  trash  which  he  is  ashamed  to  repeat, 
and  which  he  wonders  that  this  Review'  (which  we  are  sorry  to  find 
he  calls  a  respectable  work)  *  should  condescend  to  notice/ 

lie  takes  upon  IiimsclJ'e\en  to  assert^  that  souie  of  the  facts  quoted 

jp  our  XXVITth  Number  from  that  pamphlet  and  other  authentic 

^Kpurces,  are  mere  silly  falselioodi*,  ami  he  endeavours  to  represent 

^H^uonsiparle  as  concurring  in  this  assertion. — We  ratlier  wonder 

^Hjbat  Buonaparte  did  not;  it  would  havt;  been  but  a  lie  the  more^ 

^Bp  adiUtional  drop  to  the  waters,  another  g^rain  of  sand  to  the  shores 

^Kf  the  ocean;  but  unluckily  for  Mr.  Warden,  the  ex-empeior  did 

not  lake  his  bait,  and  only  said,  with  that  kind  of  equivocation  which 

w  his  nearest  advance  to  truth,  *  Yonr  editors  are  extremely  amusing; 

but  is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat  ihey  believe  w  hat  they  write  :* 
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After  this  detailed  exposure  of  Mr.  Warden's  ignoraace  md  in- 
accuracy, it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  say,  that  though  his  letters 
are  a  clumsy  fabrication,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit,  yet tbere 
are  soin^  of  his  reports  which  are  substantially  correcty  and  which, 
as  we  before  said,  Mr.  Warden  may  have  heard  from  those  who 
bad  at  once  the  opportunities  and  tl^  means  of  hokting  a  oonver- 
sation  with  Buonaparte,  and  who  were  not  obliged  to  put  up,  like 
Mr.  Warden,  with  second-hand  stories  from  M.  de  Bertrand^  Gene- 
ral Oourgaud,  and  the  Count  de  las  Cases,  who  seem,  in  their 
conversations  willi  Mr.  Warden,  to  have  given  a  more  than  usual 
cilreer  to  their  disposition  for  fabling;  and  the  simplicity  withAvliich 
this  gobemoncke  seems  to  have  swallowed  all  those  fables  must 
have  been  at  once  amusing  and  encouraging  to  the  worthy  trio. 
They  evidently  saw  that  the  Doctor  was  a  credulous  gossip,  who 
would  not  fail  to  repeat,  if  he  did  not  print,  all  bis  conversations 
with  them;  and  they  dierefore  took  care  to  tell  him  only  what -they 
wished  to  have  known — so  that  even  when  be  means  to  dpeak 
truth,  and  does  actually  repeat  what  he  heard,  the  substance  of  bis 
story  is  generally  and  often  grossly  false.  A  few  ins^nces  of  this 
we  shall  now  oifer  to  our  readers. 

Count  Bertrand  is  represented  as  making  very  pathetic  com- 
plamts  to  Mr.  Warden  on  *  the  needless  cruelty  of  their  allotment' 
(lot).  He  stated  *  that  the  ex-em peror  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  £ngland,  from  a  fuU  and  consoling  confidence  that  he 
should  there  find  a  place  of  refuge.' 

'  He  asked,  what  worse  fate  could  have  befallen  him,  had  he  been 
taken  a  prisoner  on  board  an  American  ship,  in  tchich  he  mighf  haoe  en- 
deavoured  to  make  his  escape.  He  reasoned,  for  some  time,  on  the  pro* 
bability  of  success  in  such  an  attempt;  and  they  might  now,  he  added, 
have  cause  to  repent  that  he  had  not  risqued  it. — He  then  proceeded. 

'  Could  not  my  royal  master,  think  you,  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  ?  and  can  you  persuade  yourself  that  it 
would  not  have  been  proud  to  range  itself  under  his  command  ?  And  is 
it  not  possible— nay,  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have  been 
joined  by  numerous  adherents  from  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  £ast? 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  might  have  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position,  as  to  have  made  far  better  terms  for  himself  than  have,  now 
'  been  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  to  save  the  further  efiusiDn^of  -blood 
that  he  threw  himselt  into  your  arms;  that  he  trusted  to  the  honour  of 
a  nation  famed  for  its  generosity  and  love  of  justice;  nor  would  it  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  England  to  have  acknowledged  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte as  a  citizen.  He  demanded  to  be  enrolled  among  the  humblest 
of  them ;  and  wished  for  little  more  than  the  Heavens  as  a  covering, 
and  the  soil  of  England,  on  which  he  might  tread  in  safety.  Was  this 
loo  much  for  such  a  man  to  ask  ? — surely  not/ — pp.  13,  14. 

Now  as  this  is  a  point  Mdiich  affects  the  national  character,  and 

relates 
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It  relates  to  an  event   uliich  will  be  cmisidcrable  in   liistory,  we  dt> 
I 'Hot  think  we  should  be  jiiJ^titied  in  oinilting  to  repeat  the  coatrrt- 
Tdktiori  an<i  reftnation  which,  in  a  former  nnmber,  we  gave  in  detail, 
I  of  this  iiiipndeut  charge.     We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to  the 
•«®£d  page  of  our  Fourtecntli  Volume,  and  they  will  ihere  see  it 
>  proved  bt^voiid  doubt,  that  Buouaparte  had  no  intention  of  cooiing 
k^to  England— no  hopes  from  the  generoj^itj  of  England — no  confi- 
dence ill  English  lawsi—ihat  General  Beker,  who  was  his  kevper, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  joining  the  army  of  the  Luire, 
^leven  if  lie  had  been  inclined  to  do  »o;  that  he  left  Parin,  and 
I  arrived  and  remained  ten  days  at  Rochfort,  in  the  hitention  of  €9- 
hcuping  to  America-  and  thivt  it  was  only  w hen  he  found  escape  to 
I  be  i«ipo9^ibIe,  diat  be  rchictantly  surrendered  to  the  British  imvy; 
r— tiiat  be  attempted  to  surrender  upon  iarms;   that  diese  terms 
I  were  absolutely  rejected^  and  that  ho  hnd  no  alternative  but  to 
^anrrender  at  discrelion.     But  this  is  not  all^ — for,  strange  to  Bay, 
rMr.  Warden,  wlio  admits  ibis  impudent  lie  of  Bertrand's  into  his 
1 1)00 k,  with  a  stmng  intimation  of  his  believing  it^  allows  that  Ber- 
^•Irand  lumself  declined  to  advise  Buonafjarte  to  come  to  England, 
because  '  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  his  ULejiif  niiiihi  be 
}  endangered* — (p.  KiO'^How^  df)es  tiria  tally  witfi  Mhe  fnii  and 
cousoi'uig  confidence?'     And,  again,  Mr.  Warden  gives  in  another 
■I'place  a  complete  denial  to  Bertrand,  and  a  full  corroboration  of  all 
|t  we  have  stated,  from  the  lips  of  tbe  Count  de  \%s  Cases. 

'  I  SihaU  now  proceed  to  give  the  account  of  an  interestiEig  convec- 
satlnn  whicli  I  had  with  the  Count  de  las  Cases  on  the  final  i-estdution 
of  Napoleon  In  lliruvv  himself  on  the  generosity  of  tlie  English  gtnerri- 
ment»  IJe  prefaced  his  narrative  with  this  as!*urance:  "  No  pane  of 
Ancient  History  will  jrive  you  a  more  faithfid  detail  of  any  extra- 
ordinary event,  ibau  I  am  about  to  offer  of  our  departure  from  Frajjcc, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  future  Ifistnrian  will 
I  "Certainly  attenipt  ttj  descrihe  it ;  and  you  will  theii  be  ahle  to  judrre  of 
|t  tke  autheaticity  of  his  maleriab  and  the  cnrreclness  of  his  narration, 

*  Fixini  the  time  the  Emperor  qnitted  the  capital,  it  was  his  fixed 
k»  determination  to  proceed  to  America,   an<i  establish   himself  oii    the 
(it  banks  of  erne  of  the  great  rivers  in  America,  where  he  had,  no  doubt, 
i^a  number  of  his  friends  fnmi  Trance  would  gather  round  liim  ;    ajitl,  a* 
»lle  had  been  finally  baffled  in  the  career  of  his  umbition,  he  deiernuned 
f •  Jo  retire  Imm  the  world,  and  beneath  die  branches  of  his  own  iitr-tree 
»in  that  sequeblered  Bpol,  tranquilly  and  philosophicaliy  observe  the, 
'  ggitalious  of  Eiirojjei  1 

\l      '  Oo  oumrnfat  at  iloclifort,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  Ltxiul  of\ 
Fromm  apjx^ired  I  to' he  much   greater  than    had   been  conjectured. 
y  Every  iaquir)'  ^was  mad^^V  and  various  projects  proposetl ;  but,  after  a  ft,.  J 
no  very  l^raetica hie  scheme  offered  ttself  to  our  acccptunce-    At  len<^(h,J 
as  a  dtrfikr  rrsoif^  two  c basse- in arees  (small  one-masted  vesseU)  werej 
I  procured  ;    and  it  was  in  actual  contemplation  to  attempt  a  voyage  j 

o  4  across  ' 
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across  the  Atlantic  in  them.  Sixteen  midshipmen  engaged  inoal 
uiUingly  to  direct  their  course;  and,  during  the  night,  it  was  thought 
they  mighJt  effect  the  meditated  escape. — We  met^"  continued  L^ 
Cases,  '^in  a  small  room,  to  discuss  and  come  to  a  final  detqrmioa^iopt 
on  thismomentoussuhject^  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  auxjetjr 
visible  on  the  countenances  of  our  small  assembly. — The  Emperor  alone, 
retained-an  unembarrassed  look,  when  he  calmly  demanded  the  opinidris 
of  his  chosen  band  of  followers,  as  to  his  future  conduct.  The  majority 
were  in  favour  of  his  returning  to  the  army,  as  in  the  South  of  Frknce 
his  cause,  still  appeared  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect. — ^This  propo«tiott 
the  Emperor  instantly  rejected,  with  a  declaration  delivered  in  a  mosl 
decided  tone  and  with  a  peremptory  rresture, — that  he  never  would  be 
the  instfument  of  a  Civil  War  in  France. — He  declared,  in  the  words 
vhich  tie  had  for  some  time  frequently  repeated,  that  his  political 
career  was  terminated ;  and  he  only  wished  for  the  secure  asylum  which 
he  had  promised  himself  in  America,  and,  till  that  hour,  had  no  doi^bt 
of  attaining. —  He  then  asked  me,  as  a  naval  officer,  whether  I  thought 
that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  practicable  in  the  small  vessels, 
in  which  alone  it  then  appeared  that  the  attempt  could  be  made. — I 
bad  my  doubts,"  added  Las  Cases,  **  and  I  had  my  wishes:  The  latter 
urged  me  to  encourage  tlie  enterprize ;  and  the  former  made  me  hesi- 
tate in  engaging  for  the  probability  of  its  being  crowned  with  success. — 
My  reply  indicated  the  influence  of  them  both. — I  answered,  that  1  had 
long  quilted  the  maritime  profession,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  kind  of  vessels  in  question,  as  to  their  strength  and  capacity,  for 
such  a  navigation  as  was  proposed  to  be  undertaken  in  them;  but  as 
the  young  midshipmen  who  had  volunteered  their  services,  must  be 
competent  judges  of  the  subject,  and  had  offered  to  risk  their  lives 
in  navigating  these  vessels,  no  small  confidence,  I  thought,  might  be 
placed  in  their  probable  security. — This  projecf,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  no  alternative  appeared  but  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  gene^ 
rosity  of  England!* 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  midnight  council,  but,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  dejection  at  the  varying  and  rather  irresolute  opinions  of  his 
friends.  Napoleon  ordered  one  of  them  to  act  as  secretary,  and  a  Ifefter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  was  dictated. — On  the  following  day, 
I  was  employed  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Captain 
Maitland  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  That  officer  conducted  himself 
•with  the  utmost  politeness  and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  but  vrould  DOt 
enter  into  any  engagements  on  the  part  of  his  government.* — pp^6^ 
—64. 

This  avowal  of  Las  Cases  is  quite  sufficient  to  oppose  to  tfie 
falsehoods  which  Bertrand  related  to  Mr.  Warden,  and  whicih 
Buonaparte  recorded  in  the  famous  protest  which,  we  gave  in  the 
Article  before  mentioned*  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we,  on  this 
occasion,  give  that  credit  to  Las  Cases  which  we  deny  him  in 
every  other  ? — We  answer,  because  bis  account  tallies  with  undis- 
duted  factSy  and  because  Buonaparte's  Mid  Bertrand's  story  is  irrc- 
concileable  with  those  facts. 

Marshal 
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Marshal  Bertrand  is  a  great  favouiiti*  witli  Mr.  Warden,  and  he 
[therefore  eiicieavours  to  exculpate  him  from  the  charsie  olf  having, 
iTRfiile  al  Blba,  made  overtures  to  the  King.    On  this  point  Mr. 
IWavden  thinks  Count  llt^rUtrnd  himseif  the  best  witness  he  could 
Ifttchice,  and  he  represents  him  as  sayings — '  tlie  report  oi'  my  having 
ikeh  the  oaHi  of  fidelity  to  Louis  XV III.  is  groundle.K^;  /br,  I 
iever  bclield  a  i^inpfle  iridi vicinal  of  tlie  Bomboii  fatnily  of  France/ 
-(p.   45.) — Admirable  logic!    but   M,    Bert  rand    misstates  the 
bai-ge- — he  was  not  chained  with  having  suor/i  nihghmce^  but 
lith  wrabis:  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Fitzjamci^, pro^rtiivz/^  allegiance 
l^n  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  soliciting  perniiiision  to  return 
Fratice,  Avhere  he  intended  to  live  as  a  fuithful  subject  of  the 
i\y^j  atid  under  his  [notection  :  and  it  is  further  chargeil,  tliat  ihi^^ 
Ptter  was  written  al  a   time  when  Buonaparte's  return  \va«  io pre- 
paration, and  il  is  therefnre  reasonably  supposed,  that  this  profes* 
lion  of  honour  and  high-minded  loyalty  wns  a  cloak  to  cover  the 
|>iracy  %vhirh  was  hatehing  and  an  insidious  attempt  to  deceive 
King  and  his  minif^ters.     This  hitter,  nritten  to  the  Duke  of 
FitgaineSj  (who  i»a$  the  misforttme  lo  be  Bertraiid*s  brotlier-iu- 
kw,)  cimnot  be  denied;  it  was  al  the  rime  coRniniuicated  by  the 
">ilke  to  the  Khig,  and   it  has  been  since  verified  and  officially 
Miblished  in  France,  and  in  half  the  journals  of  Europe, 
The  conteio]>t  in  which  these  folks  must  have  lield  poor  Mr.  War- 
en,  is  evident  Irom  lite  absurdities  with  which  tliey  craniukcd  his 
bredtility. 
Thii.H,  Bertrond  ?^a\M  that  '  Bcionaparte  was  never  sensual »  never 
58^/— <p,  1*1*2.)     His  manners  and  langimge  were  grosi?  in  the 
!clren»e,  and  his  habits  scandalously  sensual.     We  need  only  lecal 
rrnr  readern'  recolferliou  the  anecdote  sligiitly  alluded  to  in  out 
.XVIIth  Number^  page  (){],  the  aulhenlicitv  of  which  (filthy  and 
|is-gracefnl  to  Buoiia parte  us  it  is)  is  established  by  tlie  testimony 
^f  the  Connni^jsioners  that  attended  him  U>  Elba^  and  his  own 
Dofe^sions. 
Las  Cases  completes  the  picture — 

**  He  never  ffpeiiks  of  hiiiiBelf ;  he  never  mentions  his  achievements. 
)f  money  be  is  totally  regardless;  and  he  was  not  known  to  express  a 
e«;ret  for  any  part  o^  his  treasure  but  the  diamond  necklace,  which  he 
wore  constantly  in  his  neckcloth,  because  it  was  the  gift  of  his  sister,  the 
l^rincess  Hortense,  whom  he  tenderly  loved /'    This  he  lost>  after  tb« 

rle  of  Waterloo.'— p.  2 1 2- 

This  is  no  bad  instance  of  Las  Cases's  veracity  : — the  necklace 
question  was  stolen  or  forced  from  his  sister  previously  to  his 
paving  Paris,  when  the  generous  Btionaparte,  contemplaring  tlic 
lianc^s  of  a  reverse,  determined  to  collect  about  hi^  (nat  person 
as  much  wealth  as  possible;  he  accordingly,  as  the  most  |}ortuble, 

took 
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took  all  the  jewels  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
this  necklace  of  the  Princess  Hortense  ;  >vho  witjhed  her  brother's 
anxiety  for  a  keep*sake  had  been  contented  with  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
or  a  bracelet,  or  a  ring,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  rather  than  her 
best  diamond  necklace,  of  the  value  of  *2(),(K)0/. 

But  there  are  four  topics  connected  with  the  character  of  Buo- 
naparte, oil  which,  above  all  others,  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  natu- 
rally excited — we  mean  the  murders  of  Captain  Wright  and  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  poisoning  of  his  own  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  that  place ;  and  as  Mr.  Warden 
professes  to  have  heard  from  Buonaparte  himself  explanations  of 
each  of  these  events,  we  shall  give  them  as  shortly  as  we  can,  but 
always  iu  his  own  words;  stating,  however,  that  Mr.  Warden's 
reports  may  be  in  these  instances  substantially  correct,  because  we 
have  understood  that  Buonaparte  was  forward  to  give  similar  ex- 
planations to  other  persons. 

*  **The  English  brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Wright,  was  em- 
ployed by  your  government  in  landing  traitors  and  spies  on  the  West 
coast  of  France.  Seventy  of  the  number  had  actually  reached  Paris ; 
and,  so  mysterious  were  their  proceedings,  so  veiled  in  impenetrabk 
concealment,  that  although  General  Ryal,  of  the  Police,  gave  me  this 
information,  the  name  or  place  of  their  resort  could  not  be  discovered. 
1  received  daily  assurances  that  my  life  would  be  attempted,  and  though 
I  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  them,  I  took  every  precaution  for  my  pre- 
servation. The  Brig  was  afterwards  taken  near  L'Orient,  with  Captain 
Wright,  its  commander,  who  was  carried  before  the  Prefect  of  the  De- 
partment of  JMorbeau,(Morbihan,)at  Vannes :  General  Julian,  then  Pre- 
fect, had  accompanied  me  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  recognised 
Captain  Wright  on  the  first  view  of  him.  Intelligence  of  this  circumstance 
wasT  instantly  transmitted  to  Paris ;  and  instructions  were  expeditiously  re- 
turned to  interrogate  the  crew,  separately ^  and  transfer  their  testimonies 
to  the  Minister  of  Police,  The  purport  of  their  examination  was  atjirst 
very  unsatisfactory ;  but,  at  lengthy  on  the  examination  of  one  of  the  crew^ 
some  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject.  He  stated  that  the  Brig  had  landed 
several  Frenchmen,  and  among  them  he  particularly  remembered  one,  a 
very  merry  fellow  who  was  called  Pichegru,  Thus  a  clve  wasfou^d  ihkt 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  throWn 
the  French  nation,  a  second  time,  into  a  state  of  revolution;-^CaptSln 
Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Pans,  and  confined  in  the  Teinplii; 
there  to  remain  till  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  the  formidable  ac- 
cessaries of  this  treasonable  design  to  trial.  The  law  of  France  utOitfd 
have  subjected  Wright  to  the  punishment  of  death  :  but  he  was  of  minor 
consideration.  My  grand  object  was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I 
considered  the  English  Captain's  evidence  of  the  vtmost  consequence 
towards  completing  my  object." — Buonaparte  again  and  again,  most 
solemnly  asserted,  that  Captain  Wright  died,  in  tl^ie  Tempie,  by  his  Own 
hand,  as  described  in  the  Moniteur,  and  sit  a  much  earlier  period  than 
has  been  generally  believed.* — p.  139— 141.  .      . 
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We  beg  leave  to  postpone  making  any  observation  on  this  storf 
4iU  we  have  quoted  the  Ex-Emperor's  denial  of  the  murder  of 
I  jPjchei^ni,  and  his  defence  of  that  of  the  Duke  d*Knj;hien, 
h  *  Here  Napoleon  became  very  aniroatetij  and  often  raiseil  himself  on 
[the  ^ofa  where  he  had  hiiherto  remained  in  a  rtThning  posture.  The 
ijnterest  attached  tii  the  subject,  and  the  enercsy  of  his  delivery,  com- 
Vliineti  to  iaiprt-ss  the  tenor  ot  his  narrative  so  stroaqly  on  my  mind,  that 
you  need  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  repetition  of  it.  - — He  began 
^as  fbllovvs. 

I      *  *^  At  this  time,  reports  were  every  night   brought   nie,"  (I  think, 
["lie  said,  by  General  llyal,)  "that  cont^piracies  were  in  agil;ition;  that 
Pmeetnigs  were  held  in  particular  houses  m  Paris,  and  names  even  were 
Ptnenlioned  ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satis^factory  proofs  could  be  obtained, 
I  ^and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless  pursuit  of  the  l^olice  was  evadecL 
•General  i^loreau,  indeed,  became  suspocted,  and  I  was  seriously  impor- 
Ltuned  to  issue  an  order  for  his  iirrest;  but  his  character  was  such,  hi* 
Iname  stood  so  hi^h,  and  the  estimtiiion  of  him  so  great  in  ihe  public 
liad,  that,  a,s  it  appeared,  to  me,  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing 
losei  by  becoming  a  conspirator  arjainit  me;   8,  therefore,  could  not 
fcbut  exonerate  him  from  such  a  suspicion. —  i  accordingly  refused  an  order 
|for  the  proposed  arrest,  by  the  following  intimatioa  to  the  Minister  of 
CPolice.     You  have  named  Picheg^ru,  Georges,  andMoreau;  convince 
fme  that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  1  will  immediately  cause  the  latter 
I  to  bo  arrested. — Another  and  a  very  singular  circumstance  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot.     One  iiighi,  as  I  lay  agitated  and  wakeful,  I  rose 
['from  my  bed,  and  examined  the  list  of  suspected  traitors;  and  Chance, 
Jwhich  rules  the  world,  occasioned  my  stumbling,  as  it  were,  oa  the  nam© 
wfa  surgeon,  who  bad  lately  returned  from  an  English  prison*     This 
kmaa's  aije,  educ:ition,  and  experience  in  life,  induced  me  to  believe,  that 
kbis  conduct  ruusE  be  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  youthful 
iknaticism  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon  :  as  far  as  circntnstances  qualified  me 
Lto  judge,  ?«<j/Jt-j/ appeared  to  be  his  object. — I  accordingly  gave  orders 
.J"or  this  man  to  be  arrested  ;  u  heu  a  summarj/  mock  triai  was  instituted, 
^by  which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and  ufjormcd  ke  hod  Init 
\Six  hours  to  ike.     This  stratagem  had  the  desired  efifect:  /ie  was  tariflrd 
nto  coffJcssiotK   It  was  now  knu\vn  that  Pichegru  had  a  brother,  a  monastic 
f^riesl,   then  residing   in  Paris.     I   ordered  a  party  of  sundarmes  to 
tvisit  this  man,  and  if  he  had  quitted  his  house,  I  conceived  there  would 
Cbe  good  ground  for  suspiciun.     Thf  old  Monk  was  secured,  and,  in  the 
Pact  of  his  arrest,  hi:?  fears  betrayed  wliai  I  most  wanted  to  know,^— '  Is  it/ 
"[le  exclaimed,  *  because  1  aRbrded  sholter  lo  a  brother  that  i  am  Vbus 

treated!' The  object  c>f  the  plot  was  to  destroy  me ;  and  the  buccfis  of  ] 

^t  would*  of  course,  have  been  my  destruction.  It  emanated  from  the  ca- 
pital of  your  country,  with  the  Count  d'Arlois  at  the  head  of  il.    To  the 
|.\Vest  he  sent  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  to  the  Kast  the  Duke  d'En^hien. 
fTo  France  your  vessels  conveyed  underlings  of  the  plot,  and  Mi^reau 
[tecame  a  convert  to  the  cause,     Tbe  itinment  was  big  with  evil  :  1  felt 
aysdfona  tottering  eminence,  and  I  rescued  to  hurl  the  tkundtr  bttvk 
upoa  the  Bourbons  even  in  the  meirojpolk  of  the  Brituh  tmprt\    My 

Minister 
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Minister  vehemently  urged  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  though  iivt  neutral 
to'ritory.  But  I  still  hesitated,  and  Prince  Beneveuto  brought  the  ordetf 
twice,  and  urged  the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  peisuatiion.;  It  was 
not,  however,  till  I  was  fully  convJDced  of  its  necessity,  that  Is^nctiopj^d 
it  by  rajr  signature.  The  matter  could  be  easily  arranged  bet\veep  jqcj 
and  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Why,  indeed,  should  1  suffer  a  man  resiirlipg.^p 
the  very  confines  of  my  kingdom,  to  commit  a  crime  which,  witfiih  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  Justice  herself  wo u'lS 
condemn  to  the  scaffold  ?  And  now  answer  me  ; — Did  I  do  moref  tha(i 
adopt  the  principle  of  your  government,  when  it  ordered  the  capture  6f 
thfr  Daniel  fteet,  which  was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  coui>* 
try'?  It  had  been  urged  to  me  again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political 
opioioQ,  that  the  new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure,  while  the  Bourbons^ 
n^raained. .  Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle :  it  was  a  fixed^ 
unchangeable  article  in  his  political  creed. — But  I  did  nothecoipfi  ^ 
ready  or  a  willing  convert,  1  examined  the  opinion  with  care.aujl  v^'ifi 
caution  :  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity .-7-Tbp 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  accessary  to  the  confederacy ;  and  although  tfiff 
resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the  urgency  of  the  case,  in  which  my  safefy 
and  the  public  tranquillity,  to  use  no  stronger  expression,  were  involved, 
JUSTIFIED  TjiE  PROCEEDING.  I  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  tried :  Hfo  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. — The  sentence 
was  immediately  executed  ;  and  the  same  fate  would  have  followed  had 
it  been  Louis  tie  Eighteenth.  For  I  again  declare  that  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  rolj  the  thvnder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  from  thence, 
viitk  the [Coynt  d*Artois  at  their  headi  did  the  assassins  assail  me."' — 

Now  u\e  have  here,  from  thi«  most  interested  witness,  some 
admissions  which,  so  far  from  exculpating  him,  increase  the  pre- 
sumption against  him. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  charge  relative  to  Captain  Wright 
was  not  that  Buonaparte  had  wantonly  murdered  him,  but  that  he 
had  at  first  caused  him  to  be  tortured,  in  order  to  obtain  the  clue 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  to  be  murdered  to  prevent  thi» 
atrocity  from  being  discovered. 

From  Buonaparte's  own  account,  it  is  evident  how  great  hie 
anxiety  was  to  trace  this  plot. — His  police,  he  says,  wer^  injesi 
igNorant  perplexity — his  life  was  supposed  to  b^  in  i^Dn^ipen^ 
dai^er — seventy  conspirators  were  at  Paris,  but  neither  ib^. 
names,  persons,  nor  haunts  can  be  discovered:  fortuuately  in  l/p^ 
moment  of  perplexity/,  Captain  Wright  is  taken-*— the  imelligefice?^ 
is  instantly  transmitted  to  Paris — 'mstruciions  immedintelifrf^vtmeA 
to  interrogate  the  crew  sepuraiely,  i.  e.  secretly,  and  by  the  police* 
These  examinations,  however^  produced  nothing  at  Jirst ;  but  tit 
l&ngth  one  of  the  crew  threw  some  light  on  the  subject :  he  stat^ 
that  the  brig  bad  landed  several  Frenchmen  pn  the  coast,  and, 
emoRg  {Others^  a  merry  fellow  calkd  Picbegru.    Xp  ^  tbo^.who 
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Hdwevi'  any  thing  of  General  Pichcgrirs  mind  ami  manners — -lo  all 

^P^Mise  who  have  been  accustomed  lu  Ui^igli  prohabilitles,  und  id 

reason  ou  evidence,  it  will  he  evident  that  this  particular  must  be 

false.     Pichegru  was,  by  character  and  habit,  sedate — he  could 

never  litive  been  the  bnH'oon  of  the  seanien— ti«  could  never  have 

I -betrayed  his  name  to  the  gossiping  merriment  of  u  ship's  crew, 
Rjio  would  have  repeated  It  on  their  return  lo  Eugluud,  where  h 
prould  have  stxm  ibnud  its  \^ay  into  the  newspapcia,  and  through 
ftieni  into  France.  No — Bm  ma  parte  knew  ni  unkind  too  well,  and* 
he  was  well  aware  that  tlie  only  uj/e  of  iht^  creiv  who  was  wordi  in- 
terrogating was  Captain  Wright.  The  conchiaiou  then  to  be  drawn 
ftrom  all  ihia  is  inevital>le,  that  ihe  Captain,  lo  be  made  of  use,  must 

I  he  forced  to  speak.  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  posiiively  that 
Captain  Wright  would  have  resisted  all  the  extremities  of  torture 
We  must  not  reckon  so  contidently  on  the  tirniness  of  hnman 
feature ;  but  at  least  the  generous  character  of  dmt  gallant  officer  iu- 
Bnces  UH  to  think  liim  as  capable  as  any  other  man  of  a  noble, 
fcsbtance: — yet,  to  prove  how  uncertain  are  all  duductiong  of  ihij, 
iind,  iiuouaparte  aflerwards  tulis  us  that  he  found  Fichegrn  wa* 
^^|i  France,  not  by  ojte  of  the  vrcw,  but  by  a  Mirgeou  to  whom  he  was 
^niiraculouMy  directed,  and  from  whom^  because  lie  wos  avarkwusf 
^Ke  contrives  to  obtain  a  confessitm,  not  by  monejf,  but  by  (error t 
^(iPbese  contradictory  statements  prove, at  least,  one  ihingj— tliat  Buo- 
naparte was  not  telling  trntli,  tnid  that  there  was  sohie  part  of  the 
^transactiuu  which  lie  chose  to  involve  iu  obscurity.  We  have  seen 
^■liis  anxiety  for  information,  the  vast  importance  he  attached  to  the 
^Kapture  of  Captain  Wright,  and  the  necessity  in  wliieh  he  was  to 
^Bbtahi  his  cvidejice:  Jet  us  now  see  whether  there  is  reason  to 
^■iiippose  he  wa*?  a  man  lo  be  deterred  from  endeavouring  to  obtaiti 
^Htbiij  evidence  by  torture. 

^p     In  ihe  tirst  place,  he  does  not  deny  that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 

^nations,  he  subjected  the  English  crew  to  secret  interrogatories 

before  the  Pohce— this  is  tlte  f^rst  step  towards  torture.     In  ihe 

3Ud  place^  itisadnritted  that  Captain  Wrigiit  was  placed  in  soJilary 

nfifiemertt  in  a  state  jirison — this  is  die  ncHt— nay,  it  is  of  itself  a 

teiey  of  ti>itufe.     lliirdly,  he  confesses  that  he  employed  the 

itetl  aitd  overwti£lming  terror  of  immediate  death  upon  the  mind 

'  the  surgeon.     And,  finally,  he  avows  and  boasts,  that — for  the 

iirpoae  of  defeating  the  very  plot  in  which  Captain  Wright  was 

uplirated — he  seized  a  prince,  no  subject  of  his,  in  a  neutral 

erritory,  hunied  him  from   his  bed  before  a  mihtary  midnight 

ibttiml,  und  thenc^'toaf  sudden  and  ignomlnions  death — Nay,  say^ 

monf*tep,   *  the  «»me  fate  should  have  followed  bad  it  been 

>«is  XViil/     And  he  justiiies  this  atrocious  vjoiencc  '  because 

t  found  a  Utcei^ri^  to  toii  the  thunder  bftck  on  the  mHropoiis  of 
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England!  This  excuse,  it  is  evident,  would  be  as  good,  for  toiw 
turing  Captain  Wright,  as  for  the  seizure  and  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien. 

For  our  own  parts  we  had  never  ynwcA  doubt  that  Captain  Wrigbt 
had  been  tortured  and  subsequently  murdered;  now-^^if  we  ar^  to - 
believe  tkat  Mr.  Warden  gives  an  accurate  report  of  BuonaparteV 
explanation — we  can  have  none  at  all.  ■    « 

Our  opinion  of  the  natural  atrocity  of  Buonaparte's  tnfnd  i# 
confirmed  by  the  avowal  which  he  makes  to  Mr.  Warden,  a«id, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  which  he  has  made  to  others,  in  whose 
veracity  we  place  more  faith  than  in  the  Doctor's — that  he  sug* 
gested  the  poisoning  of  his  own  sick,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  Jaffa.  The  charge  of  perpetrating  these  crimes  (which 
was  first  made  by  Sir  Ro!)ert  Wilson,  on  what  we  have  always- 
diought  very  sufficient  authority)  had  been  vehemently  denied  by 
Buonaparte's  admirers :  they  are  now  set  at  rest  by  the  confession 
of  Buonaparte  himself;  a  confession  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions which  take  little  or  nothing  from  the  guilt  of  the  wretch  who 
proposed  die  one,  and  executed  the  other  of  these  atrocities. 

*  On  raising  the  si^e  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  the  army  retired  upon 
Jaffa.  It  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The  occupadon 
of  this  town  for  any  length  of  time  was  totally  impracticable,  from  the 
force  that  Jezza  Pacha  was  enabled  to  bring  forward.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  numerous;  and  their  removal  was  my  fust  consideiution. 
Carriages  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  formed  were  appropriated 
to  the  purpose.  Some  of  them  were  sent  by  water  to  Damietta,  and 
the  rest  were  accommodated,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  accom- 
pany their  comrades  in  their  march  across  the  Desert.  Seoen  men, 
however,  occupied  a  quarantine  hospital,  who  were  infected  with  the 
plague  ;  whose  report  was  made  me  by  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff; 
(I  think  it  was  Degenette).  He  further  added,  that  the  disease  had 
gained  such  a  stage  of  malignancy,  there  was  not  the  least  probability 
of  their  continuing  alive  beyond  forty-eight  hours. 

'  *'  1  said,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done !     He  hesitated  for  some  time, 
and  then  repeated,  that  these  men,  who  were  the  objects  of  my  very,. 
painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  forty-eight  hours. — I  then  sugge$t€4i, 
(what  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  he  might  not  chuse  to  declare.! 
it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me,)  the  proT<^ 
priety,  because  I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  of  shortening  the  sufferings  9/ . 
these  seven  wen  by  administering  Opium,     Such  a  relief,  1  added,  in  a 
similar  situation^  I  should  anxiously  solicit  for  myself.      But,  rather 
contfary  to  wy  expectation,    the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned."' — p.  156—159. 

It  is  thus  put  out  of  all  doubt  that,  of  this  crime,  as  far  as  first 
suggesting^  and  being  anxious  to  execute  it — ^which,  in  fact,  are  the 
real  constituents  of  a  crime—^Buona parte  is  guilty.  If  the  men 
were  not  poisoned,  or,  as  he  and  the  Doctor  gently  express  it,  if, 
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opium  WHS  not  admitfidered^  it  was  no  ineiit  of  his.  With  respect 
U>  Buonapiirtti's  cowardly  iiisiiiualjuu  ihiit  lh«  iiiiud  oi  the  thit:!' 
physician  auticiptited  his  (ietermhitilioii,  and  waited,  with  trembling 
hope,  for  onitri  to  p(*isoii  his  feiiow  creatureii — it  h  clear,  from 
his  own  account,  ihui  lit*  sner^^ested,  that  he  pressed,  lliat  he  is^siisted 
on  lhi$  abouiination^  and  tlmt  it  was  only  [>reveiited  (if  it  was 
prevented)  by  the  courageou.s  and  humane  rtiaistance  of  ihe  medical 
staff  of  liie  aroiy. 

The  massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  is  thus  related: 

*  At  the  period  m  f|uestinn  Genend  Desaix  vv«s  left  in  Upper 
^pt;  and  Klebcr  In  the  \'icimty  of  Damietta»  I  left  Cairo,  ayid 
traversed  the  Aratiiau  Desert  in  order  to  unite  my  force  with  that  of 
the  latter  at  El  Arish,  The  town  was  attacked,  and  a  capituhuinii 
succeeded.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
nativeb  of  the  jMountain^i  and  inhahilants  of  Mc^mit  Tabor,  hut  thiedy 
from  Nazareth.  'Vhvy  \vt;re  immediately  released,  on  their  ent^agiui^ 
to  return  quietly  ^o  their  homes,  chddren  and  wives:  at  the  same  time, 
ibey  were  recuannended  to  acquaint  their  count ryjnen  the  Nap(dese, 
that  the  French  were  no  longer  their  enemieji,  unless  they  were  tbund 
in  arms  assislin^  the  Pacha,  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  the 
army  proceeded  on  its  march  towardij  Jaflii. — That  city,  on  the  first 
view  of  it,  bore  a  forinidahlc  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  cmisider- 
able.  It  was  summoned  to  surrender  :  when  the  officer,  who  bore  my 
fiag  of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his  head  was  in- 
humanly struck  o^\  instantly  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  insuUini^ly  exposed 
to  the  view  of  ihtj  French  army.  At  the  sight  of  this  horrid  ancj  unex* 
pected  object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds :  they 
were   perfectly  infuriated;  and,  with  the  most  eai^er  impatience,  de- 

Ianded  to  he  led  on  to  ihe  storm,     1  did  not  hesitate,  under  such 
rcumstances,  to  command   it.     The  attack   was  dreadful;    and   the 
image  exceeded  any  action  I  had  then  witnessed.     We  carried  the 
ace,  and  it  required  all  my  efforts  and  infiuence  to  restrain  tlse  fury 
of  the  enraged  soldiei^s.     At  length,  !  succeeded,  and  ni^dit  closed  ihe 
an^uinary  scene.     At  the  dawn  of  the  fjllowing  morning,  a  rejiort  was 
:m^ht  me,  that  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  Napolese,  nho  had  lately 
a  part  of  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  and  to  whom  f  had  a  few 
ays  before  given  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  their 
les,    were  actually  tbund  and  recognijeed  amongst   the  prisoners, 
this  fact  being  indubitably  ascertained,  1  ordered  the  live  hundred 
Qcn  tu  be  drawn  out  and  instantly  shot/ — p.  l6l— 16'3. 
Here  ^^a'm  we  have  two  or  three  r;^nnuks  to  make  on  the  pal- 
itive  circuiiistaiices  adduced  by  Buonaparte. 
We  will  say  notliiDg  of  the  perlidy  of  the  war  nlucb  he  was 
bimself  waging;— WP,w?Jl  not  altciMpl  to  aiiew  that  the  poor  pea- 
ants  of  Mount  Tnbor  vnight  be  supposed  tu  be  ignorant  of  the 
liquette  of  European  capitulations  ami  jiaroles; — we  shall  not  insist 
^1  tlie  impossibility  of  the  French  recogoiy^ini^  the  men  found  in 
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Juffa  as  the  very  indivirJuals  who  capitulated  in  ElArisli; — we  shall 
not  state,  ai  Sir  Robert  WiUou  states,  the  masBacre  to  have  been 
of  more  than  as  many  thousands  as  Buonaparte  confesses  hundreds ; 
— we  shall  not  urge  against  Buonapartethat  he  actually  obliged  officers 
to  serve  against  us  who  had  been  released  from  England,  on  parole^ 
not  to  serve: — we  shall  give  up  all  these  topics,  and  only  insist 
upon  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  which  prove  this  transaction  to 
be  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  inexcusable  massacres  that  was 
ever  perpetrated. 

These  poor  people  were  taken  at  El  Arish ;  their  homes  were 
Nazareth  and  Mount  'I  abor ;  they  were  bound  to  return  thither; 
from  El  Arish  to  Nazareth,  the  high  road  passes  through  Jaffa* 
Buonaparte  describes  himself  as  having  lost  no  time  in  marching  to 
Jaffa ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  be  fai*  behind  the  Nazarites ;  and 
must,  indeed,  have  arrived  before  the  town  almost  as  soon  as  they 
entered  it :  the  place  was  summoned — an  atrocity  is  committed — 
the  assault  is  immediatdy  given — and  Jaffa  is  taken;  but  in  it,  on 
their  way  home,  were  found  the  garrison  of  El  Arish ;  and,  because 
they  were  found  there — where  Buonaparte  must  have  known  them 
to  be,  if  they  adhered  to  the  capitulation — he  ordered  oOO  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  be  drawn  out  and  instantly  shot ! — and  this  too 
the  next  morning  after  a  carnage  which  exceeded  all  that  this 
tiger  had  ever  before  witnessed.  If  Jaffa  had  been  ever  so  litde 
out  of  the  way,  or  if  it  had  been  besieged  long  enough  to  allow 
the  poor  |>€opie  to  get  away  from  it,  or  if  they  had  been  found  in 
it  after  a  lapse  of  time  which  ought  to  have  carried  them  beyond 
it,  stjmething,  though,  God  knows,  but  little,  might  be  said  ill 
defence  of  I3uonaparte ;  but  as  the  fact  is  stated  by  himself  the 
bloody  perfidy  is  clear,  and  the  whole  of  Buonaparte's  conduct  i^ 
proved,  by  his  own  confession,  to  have  been  detestably  and  infa- 
mously base. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  *  Letters  from  St.  Helena !' — We 
have  felt  it  on  this  occasion  necessary  to  enter  into  minute,  aafl 
often,  we  fear,  tedious  details,  because  Mr.  Warden's  pret«nce» 
and  falsehoods,  if  not  detected  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment  wkea 
the  means  of  detection  happen  to  be  at  hand^  might  hereafter 
tend  to  deceive  other  writers,  and  poison  the  sources  of  historyi 
And  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  ami  for  the  dignity  oi  human 
nature,  we  are  unwilling  that  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  false- 
hood and  flatteries  of  Buonaparte  and  bis  followers  could  obliterattt- 
from  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the  atrocities  with  which  be  had 
for  twenty  years  ensanguined  and  desolated  the  civilized  world. 
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Art.  XI.  1.  Jn  Inguin/  into  the  Causes  of  the  General 
Povertif  ami  Depemknce,  of  Mankind;  mc/mling  a  full  Inve^- 
iigaliou  of  the  Com  Laws.  By  William  I>awsoD.  Ediiiburgh, 
ll:il4. 

S*  ^  Plan  for  the  Reform  of  Parliamenif  on  ConstituiiQual 
Principles^     Pampbletter,     No.  J  4, 

3.  Observations  on  the  Scarcity  of  Moneifj  and  iU  effects  upon  the 
^^  Public.  By  Edward  Tadianiy  D.D.  Kector  of  Liticoln  College^ 
IP    Oxford.     IBIG. 

4.  On  the  State  of  the  Conntri^,  in  December^  IBlO.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

3.  Christian  Policy ^  the  Salvation  of  the  Empire.  Being  a  clear 
and  concise  Examination  into  the  Causes  that  hate  produced 
the  impending,  unavoidabie  Nnfional  Bankruptcy ;   and  (he 

i    Effects  that  must  ensncy  unless  averted  by  the  Jdoption  of  this 
only  real  and  desirable  Remedy y  which  would  elevate  these 
Realms  to  a  pitch  of  Greatness  hitherto  unattained  £f?/  any 
Nation  that  ever  existed.     By  Tliomas  Evans,  Librarian  to  the 
Society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists,   Second  Edition,   London. 
The  Monthly  Magazine. 
Cobbett'^  Politiiul  Register, 
F  the  opinions  of  proHigfiile  and  of  mi^itaken  men  may  be  thougl^t 
to  retkct  disgrace  upou  the  nation,  of  which  they  constitute  ai 
part,  it  miglit  verily  be  said  that  Ln«^land  uasiicver  so  much  dis- 
graced as  at  til  is  lime.     Never  before  had  the  country  been  engaged 
in  so  long  or  so  arduous  u  struggle  ;  never  had  any  country,  in 
^^ucient  or  in  modtjrn  times,  made  such  great  and  persevering  exer- 
^Bons  ;  never  had  any  country  displayed  niore  perfect  magnanimity^ 
^Hmd  scarcely  cvtr  had  any  contest  been  terminated  with  such  cou- 
^Ulinimate   and   trrn»scendant  glory  :— this   at   least   is   imiversallj 
acknowledged;^ — il  is  confessed  as  much  by  tlit:  rage  and  astonish- 
^flrent  oi'  the  ferocious  revolutionist,  and  the  jll-ciisgyised  regret  of  a 
^Blurty  whom  ihe  events  of  the  war  have  stuhifted  as  well  us  sonred^ 
^K^  by  the  gratitude  aud  adiniraUiju  of  all  true  Britons,  and  of  the 
^Bi»G  and  the  good  throughout  tlie  civilized  world.     Yet  at  this 
^uaie,  when  die  iilims  of  government  havtf  been  successful  beyond 
all  former  ex^nnplc — whcit  the  object  of  a  twenty  years  war — the 
legitimate  object  of  a  jusl  and  necessary  war — has*  been  attained, 
and  England,  cnjo}ing  the  peace  which  she  has  thus  bravely  won, 
sliould  be  left  at  leisure  to  pursue  with  undistracled  a  i  ten  lion  those 
measures,  w  hich,  by  mitigating  present  evils  and  preventing  crimes  in 
future,  uiay,  as  far  as  hmnan  means  can  be  effectual,  provide  for  an 
"ncreasing  and  stable  prosperity ;— at  this  time  a  cry  of  disconteut 
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is  gone  forllij  the  apostles  of  anarchy  take  advautage  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  dtstresSj  and  by  imposing  upon  ihe  ignorance  of  the 
multitude,  flattering  their  errors  and  inflamin^^  their  passious,  are 
€K citing  them  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Durinc  the  great  struggle  between  Chailcs  L  and  his  parliamem, 
the  people  re<|uired  an  appearance  at  least  of  devotion  and  morality 
in  their  leaders;  no  man  could  obtain  their  confidence  unless  he 
observed  the  decencies  of  life,  and  conformed  in  his  outward  de- 
portment to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  'ITiere  wasj  mnch  hypocrisy 
among  tlietn  as  well  as  much  fanaticism,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  were  sincerely  religious,  and  strict  in  the  performance  of 
their  ordinary  duties ;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than  to  any  other,  is 
it  owing  that  no  civil  war  was  ever  carried  on  with  so  fe^v  eKcesses 
and  so  little  cruelty,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  was  as 
honotrrable  to  the  nation  as  the  ultimate  consequences  have  been 
beueticial.  It  is  a  melancholv,  and  in  some  respects  an  alarming 
thing,  to  observe  the  contrast  at  the  present  crisis,  when  the  popu- 
Jace  look  for  no  other  cinalifi cation  in  their  heroes  than  etfroiitery 
and  a  voluble  tongue.  Easily  deluded  they  have  always  been ;  but 
evil-mindec!  and  insidious  men,  who  in  former  times  endeavoured 
to  deceive  the  mond  feelingg  of  the  multitude,  have  now  laboured 
more  wickedly  and  more  successfully  in  corrupting  them.  Their 
ftvourite  shall  have  a  pleunry  dispensation  for  as  many  vices  as  h« 
•^cmi  afford  to  entertain^  and  as  many  crimes  as  he  may  venture  to 
'commit.  Among  them  sedition  stands  in  the  place  of  charity  and 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Were  it  not  that  the  present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  society,  a  stage  through  which  it 
must  pass  in  its  progress  toward  something  better,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  the  misinformation  of  these  times  be 
not  worse  than  the  ignorance  of  former  ages.  For  a  people  who 
are  ignorant  and  know  themselves  to  be  so,  will  often  judge  rightly 
^heu  tliey  are  called  upon  to  think  at  all,  acting:  from  common  sense, 
and  the  unperverted  instinct  of  equity.  But  tliere  is  a  kind  of  half 
knowledge  which  seems  to  disable  men  even  from  forming  a  just 
opinion  of  the  facts  before  them— a  sort  of  squint  in  the  under- 
standing  which  prevents  it  from  seeing  straightforward,  and  by 
which  all  objects  are  distorted.  Men  in  this  state  soon  begin  to 
confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong— farewell  then 
to  simplicity  of  heart,  and  with  it  farewell  to  i^ctitnde  of  judgment ! 
Tlie  demonstrations  of  geometry  indeed  retain  ilieir  force  with  them, 
for  they  are  gross  and  tangible: — but  to  all  moral  propositions,  to 
all  finer  truth*  they  are  insensible— the  part  of  their  nature  which 
should  correspond  with  these  is  stricken  with  dead  palsy.  Give 
•iii^n  a  smattering  of  law,  and  they  become  litigious ;  give  them  a 
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I  imatteriug  of  pliysic,  and  they  become  hypochondriacs  or  quacks^ 

disordering  themselves  by  the  strength  of  imaginalion,  or  poisoning 

others  in  the  preaumptnousness  of  conceited  ignorance.     But  of  at! 

m^Uj  the  scialterer  in  philosophy  is  the  most  intolerable  and  tlie 

^most  dangerous;  he  begins  by  unlearning  his  Creed  and  his  Com- 

►  fnandnients^  and  in  the  process  of  eradicutijig  what  it  is  the  business 

f  of  all  sound  education  to  implant,  his  duty  to  God  is  discarded 

^  first,  and  his  dnty  to  bis  neigh bonr  presently  afterwards.     As  long 

)as  be  contines  himst^lf  to  private  practice  the  mischief  does  not 

\  extend  l>eyond  Ids  private  circle,- — his  neigli  hour's  wife  may  be  in 

I  some  danger,  and  his  neighbour's  property  also,  if  the  dislinctions 

I  between  meum  and  tuut7i  should  be  practically  inconvenient  to  the 

man  of  tree  opinions*     But  when  be  commences   professor  of 

mora]  and  political  philosophy  for  the  benetit  of  the  public, — the 

I  fables  of  old  credulity  are  then  verified — his  very  brealfj  becomes 

bvenomous,  and  every  page  which  he  seucb  abroad  carries  with  it 

poison  to  the  unsuspicious  reader. 

y  We  have  shewn,  on  a  former  occasion,*  how  men  of  this  descrip- 
klion  are  acting  upon  the  public,  and  have  explained  in  what  man- 
Mier  u  large  part  of  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  llie  vlrm  with 
kwhich  they  inoculate  them.  The  dangers  aiising  from  such  a  state 
lof  things  are  now  fully  apparent,  and  the  designs  of  die  incendia- 
ries, which  have  for  some  years  been  proclaimed  so  plainly,  that 
tthey  ought,  long  ei;e  this,  to  liave  been  prevented,  are  now  manifested 
l^by  overt  acts.  On  this  point,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
I  enlarge,  Bnt  there  is  a  class  of  political  reformers  who  profess, 
laccording  to  Home  IVoke's  expression,  that  they  mean  to  stop  at 
yBrentfoid;  and  as  tbeae  gentlemen,  as  far  as  they  go,  use  the  same 
parguments  by  which  their  more  eager  allies  are  stimulated  to  go 
Ithe  whole  way  and  push  forward  for  the  Bank  and  the  Tower,  it 
nay  not  be  a  useless  task  to  detect  their  fallacies  and  expose  their 
falsehood* 

It  is  boldly  asserted  that  the  late  war  was  undertaken  and  car- 
ied  OD  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  in  support  of  des- 
>tic  governments  against  the  liberties  of  mankind;  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  eitistiug  distress,  being  itself  a  consequence  of  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  representation;  and  that  the  remedy  for  all  our 
t«vil8  is  a  Re  form  in  Parliament.     The  hrst  of  these  assertions  is  in 
rect  opposition  to  the  trudi.     The  second  imputes  the  evil  to  a 
cause  Ju  itself  inevitable,  and  which  has  only  incidentally  and  par- 
Ltially  operated  ia  producing  lU    The  third  recommends  a  remedj^ 
]  which  could  no  more  mitigate  the  dbease,  than  tlie  demoliliou  of 
tiTeuterden  Steeple  could  remove  Goodwin  Sands. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  war  begun  and  carried  to  its  close  with  the 
hearty  eoecurrence  of  the  nation,  it  was  tlie  late  war  with  France. 
We  appeal  to  every  j>erson  who  remembers  the.-  begiiitiiiig  of  the 
Frencli  Revolution,  whether,  if  the  question  of  peace  or  war  had  been 
referred  to  the  people  of  England  and  decirled  by  iiuivers<i!  suffrage, 
Mr.  Pitt  would  have  fouud  one  dissentient  voice  in  a  tliousaiid? 
Tlie  question  completely  broke  up  an  opposition,  which,  till  then, 
had  nearly  equipoised  the  weight  of  the  ministry  ;  the  few  wtio  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Fox  sunk  at  once  from  the  rank  and  character  of 
a  party  to  that  of  a  fitction  as  ft^eble  as  ibey  were  unpopular, — so 
feeble,  indeed,  and  so  utterly  insignificant  in  the  scale,  that  they 
took  the  memorable  step  of  seceding  from  ParHament.  The  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty  was  trinuipbant  even  to  intolerance ;  in  most  parts 
of  England  the  appellations  of  republican  and  jacobin  were  suffi- 
cient to  mark  a  man  for  public  odium,  perhaps  (or  personal  dan«^er, 
persecntioii  and  ruin  :  goveniment  was  supported  and  even  inipelled 
by  public  opinion ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  history 
wherein  a  nation  has  been  more  unanimous  than  the  Britiish  nation 
in  the  great  and  decisive  measure  of  declaruig  war  against  the 
French  republic.  The  records  of  parliament,  the  addresses  and 
associations  are  unanswerable  proofs  of  this.  None  but  they  who 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  transactions  of  those  times  can 
believe  that  the  war  was  undertaken  against  the  opinion  of  the 
people ;  and  the  writers  and  orators  who  assert  it,  make  the  impu- 
dent assertion  either  in  utter  ignorance  or  in  utler  contempt  of 
truth. 

Tlius  much  couceming  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  at 
which  time,  if  the  governmetit  of  England  had  been  a  pure  demo- 
cracy, and  the  people  hud  given  their  votes  by  themselves  instead 
of  iheir  representatives,  the  majority  in  favour  of  that  measure  would 
have  been  even  more  apparent  than  it  was.  As  for  the  justice  of 
the  war,  had  it  been  undertaken  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
weakening  France,  by  dismembering  it,  England  would  have  been 
)ustiiied  by  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  struggle  with  America. 
But  it  rests  upon  better  ground.  It  has  been  asserted,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  that  one  nation  has  no  ri^ht  to  interfere  with 
the  intenial  anaugements  of  another;  and  diis  assertion  is  to  this 
day  repeated,  as  if  it  were  an  axiom  in  political  nmrality.  But  ai 
M.  de  Puisaye,  who  demolishes  the  arguments  built  upon  this  sandy 
foundation,  has  veeW  observed — it  is  with  the  hidependence  of 
nations  as  with  the  liberty  of  individuals — theyiiave  a  right  to  do 
every  thing  which  involves  no  wrong  to  others.  So  long  as  my 
neighbour  demeans  Inm&elf  conformably  to  the  laws  his  conduct  is 
no  concern  of  mine :  but  if  he  convert  his  house  into  a  brothel, 
#r  commence  a  manufactory  there  which  should  poison  my  family 
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'  with  its  unwholesome  stench ^  1  prosecute  iiim  for  a  nuisance.  If 
'  he  should  thhik  proper  to  lake  an  air-bath  m  tlie  sti  et^t  before  my 
'  windows,  his  natural  liberty  \«kouId  he  restrained  by  the  wholesome 
'  discipline  of  Btdlani  or  of  tlie  beadle;  and  if  he  were  to  set  his 
'  house  on  tire,  the  services  of  the  finisher  of  the  law  would  be  re- 
Jqiurcd.  Just  snch  are  the  relations  of  one  country  to  onother. 
^  With  the  internal  sniangeme-^U  of  any  neighbom*ing  people  we  liave 
^  nothing  to  do,  as  long  as  tlieir  arrange njents  have  nothing  to  do 
'  1  Jtb  us.  Should  they  be  seized  with  madness,  bite  one  au<;>ther, 
^  and  turn  the  whole  laud  nao  ojie  miserable  Bedlam,  God  restore 
them  to  their  senses,  we  rannot.  But  if  this  BedJam  breaks  loose, 
and  its  inhabitants  insist  upon  biting  ns,  there  h  no  alternative  hut 
'  that  of  resorting  to  those  measures  which  unhappll}  are  the  only 
fstihstitute  for  law^  between  nations  when  they  difler;  wars,  as  Lord 
^Bacon  says,  being  '  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, 
J'ftlien  there  is  none  on  earth  to  decide  the  cause/  That  the  French 
Iwere  in  a  state  of  madness,  is  wliat  all  Frenchmen  of  every  party  have 
confessed  since  they  came  to  their  senses  after  the  reigt*  of  terror, — 
lor  of  cowardice,  as  one  of  their  own  countrymen  has  more  properly 
"led  it :  and  that  they  invited  other  nations  to  follow  tbeir  example 
why  a  decree,  promising  assistauce  to  any  people  who  should  rise  to 
JTindicate  the  rights  of  men,  can  be  no  matter  of  dispute,,  ^or  (lie 
Ifact  is  recorded  in  history.  ,  ^^ 

There  may  be  some  who  question  the  policy  of  tlie  war,  how- 

[ever  just  the  motives  for  which  it  was  commenced,  and  there  may 

fbe  some  ground  for  criticizing  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  con- 

hicled,  with  a  view  to  what  was,  or  ought  to  have  been  its  main, 

for  rather  exclusive  object;  but  onlv  those  persons  who  set  truth  at 

>fiance  and  are  incapable  of  shame  will  assert  that  it  was  uupojm- 

It  was  a  war  by  acclamation,  in  which  the  people  went  with 

ihe  government  hi  art  and  liami     In  its  progress  ujany  errors  were 

committed  ;  so  that  if  men  iiad  looked  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies, 

beir  discordant  views  and  their  deplorable  counsels,  they  mighty  will> 

DUt  hesitation,  have  proni>unced  the  contest  hopeless,  bad  they  not 

erceived  on  die  other  hand  a  constant  aud  reasonable  cause  for 

iiope  in  the  condition  of  Fiance  itself.     For  in  the  course  of  the 

French  revolution  one  excess  succeeded  another,  each  more  extra- 

pragant  than  duit  which  went  before  iit;  follies  weie  generated  by 

follies,  crimes  begot  crimes,  aud  horror*  were  produced  by  the 

nonstrous  intermixture  of  both,  such  as  former  times  bad  never 

een,  not  in  the  most  b;irharous  ciHWUries,  not  in  the  tier*: est  ages 

\pi  superstition,  not  under  the  most  execrable  tviTinnies-     If  deple- 

Miou  be  a  remedy  for  raging  madness,  it  might  have  been  thought 

Ithat  blood  enough  was  let  by  their  own  executioners  to  restore  this 

tfruntic  nation  to  its  -seaies,     It  was  imposiible  that  so  unnatural  a 
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state  should  be  permanent,  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
inust  desire  rest  and  scturity  above  all  other  things,  more  than  pro- 
bable that  when  they  were  wearied  with  sufferings  and  with  changes 
they  woiUd  look  to  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family  as  the  easiest 
and  surest  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  Many  occasions 
offered  in  which  this  object  inight  have  been  effected  had  there 
been  less  treachery  and  less  imbecility  in  the  councils  of  the  emi 
grant  princes,  and  more  wisdom  and  more  decision  in  the  allied 
cabhiets.  These  opportunities  were  lost ;  and  when  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  was  burnt  out  in  France, 
and  in  the  regiJai  progress  of  revolutions  a  military  government 
had  been  establihlicd  upon  the  wreck  of  principles  and  instilutionj, 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  made. 

As  the  war  had  been  eminently  popular  at  its  commencement, 
so  was  die  peace  of  Amiens  made  in  entire  concurrence  with  the 
general  wishes  of  the  people.  Not  that  the  great  majority  be- 
lieved it  would  be  permanent,  but  because  they  thought  it  on  every 
account  proper  that  the  experiment  should  be  made.  The  mino- 
rity which  followed  Lord  Grenvillc  and  Mr.  Windham  in  con- 
demning it,  was  even  smaller  than  that  which  had  sided  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  reprobating  (he  war :  but  the  weight  of  tVieir  arguments 
was  felt,  and  they  manifested  a  sensibility  for  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  a  warmth  for  its  interests  which  sunk  deep  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  danger  from  jacobinism  seemed  to  be  gone  by; 
there  remained  no  other  vestige  of  it  in  France  than  the  wreck  which 
it  had  brought  about:  the  French  nation  was  returning  to  its  old 
fondness  for  tinsel  and  gold  chains ;  the  Eternal  Republic  had  already 
past  from  the  despotism  of  many  to  the  despotism  of  one ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  First  Consul  might  excharge  his  mongrel  title 
whenever  he  thought  fit  for  that  of  Grand  Monanjne,  Emperor, 
or  Arch-emperor,  if  it  liked  him  better;  and  there  was  good  reason 
for  supposing,  or  rather  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  his  inclinations 
were  taking  that  course.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  France  on  the  score  of  political  contagion;  the  practical 
lectures  which  had  been  read  upon  jacobinism  in  that  country  might 
have  been  thought  sufficient  to  undeceive  mankind  till  the  very  end 
of  time.  Bttt  a  new  danger  had  grown  out  of  the  war  to  which 
that  principle  had  given  rise.  What  was  the  position  m  which 
France  was  left  at  its  termination  ?  What  were  the  views  of  the 
French  government,  and  what  was  the  pergonal  character  of  the 
individual  by  whose  sole  will  it  was  directed  ? 

The  political  system  of  Europe  had  been  fearfully  dislocated  by 
the  war,     France  had  accomplished  that  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  English  policy  to  prevent. 
She  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  extended  her  fron- 
tier 
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tier  to  the  RLtnCj  and  held  Holland  on  one  side  and  Itidy  on  the 
other,  in  actual  dependance,  Switzerland  also — unoffending  and 
iiappy  SwitzerlamJ,  the  asylum  of  literature^  liberty  and  peace, 
which  during  three  centuries  of  contention  had  been  respected  na 
the  sacred  territory  of  Christendom — Switzerland  also  had  been 
added,  by  an  act  of  atrocious  aggressioUj  to  the  dependencies  of 
Fraoce.  All  or  more  than  all  that  Louis  XIV.  attempted  had  been 
effected.  Was  it  likely,  was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France 
should  stop  here?  Ambition  is  one  of  those  pasaions  \tlnch  arc 
stimnlated,  not  satiated  by  indulgence.  And  this  nation  was  habi- 
tually ambitions^  habitually  fond  of  war,  politic  m  council,  acting 
fervently  and  perseveringly  amid  all  internal  changes  upon  one  sys- 
tem of  aggrandizement,  and  pursuing  its  purposes,  even  in  the  betrt 
ages  of  lis  history,  equally  without  faith  and  without  remorse. 
The  French  were  now  surrounded  with  their  trophies  and  in- 
toxicated with  their  triumphs  ;  had  there  been  no  other  cause,  their 
national  character  and  the  known  policy  which  had  so  long  actuated 
all  their  governments,  must  have  made  reflectinir  pei  sons  doubt  ths 
continuance  of  a  peace  concluded  under  such  eircutnstances  with 
such  a  people.  But  to  increase  these  apprehensions  France  pos- 
sessed a  portentous  military  force,  the  greatest  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  the  civilized  world,  perfectly  organized,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  under  generals  whose  talents  were  believed  to  be 
incomparable,  and  who  were  at  the  very  height  of  military  renown. 
If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain/  says  Solomon,  *  they  empty  tliem- 
elves  upon  the  earth,'  War,  to  which  the  French,  more  tlian  any 
Sther  people,  had  always  been  inclined, had  beconiie  the  national  pas- 
gion,  the  preferable— or  rather  the  only  road  to  \>'ealth,  honour  and 
distinction :  and  there  no  longer  existed  upon  the  continent  any 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  tins  restless,  politic  and  elated  people. 
Austria  had  come  out  of  the  struggle  with  loss  of  territory,  di- 

pinished  reputation,  and  exhausted  resources.     But  the  contest 

^Bifhich  had  iuipovertshed  Austria  and  loaded  En^^land  with  an 
^^Biormous  debt,  had  bee!i  to  France  a  source  of  revenue  as  well  as 
^Kibwer ;  fur  the  French,  beginning  with  bankruptcy  at  home^  had 
^Broceeded  abroad  upon  the  maxim  of  Machiavelli,  that  men  and 
^Brms  will  find  money  and  provide  for  tht^mselves.  And  as  tfie 
^BbUcers  and  soldiers  had  been  trained  in  the  revolution,  the  prin* 
^Kples  which  they  had  learnt  in  that  ferocious  school  might  render 
them  as  dangerous  at  home  to  the  adventurer  for  monarchy  as  they 
w^ould  be  powerful  instruments  for  carrying  into  effect  his  wider 
plans  of  foreign  usurpation.  It  was  to  be  apprehended  then,  that 
3th  from  motives  of  political  and  personal  prudence  the  First  Con- 
ll  would  employ  these  turbulent  spirits  in  their  vocation.  Louis 
IVL  the  most  benevolent^  the  most  truly  religious^  the  mosi 
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conscientious  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  engaged  in  ho8 til i ties  againgf 
this  country  for  no  olher  reuson  than  that  the  contest  in  America 
dfiererl  an  o|)porluuit)^  for  aggrandizing  France  by  weakening  Eng- 
land. Could  we  suppose  that  the  First  Consul  would  be  more  scru- 
puhmsj  and  let  pass  any  occasion  of  gratifying  the  old  enmity  of 
France,  and  avenging  himself  upon  the  only  people  by  wliom  he 
bad  ever  been  baffled  in  his  career  ?  Was  he  so  just,  so  piouS|  so  ' 
humane^  that  we  might  rely  upon  his  faithful  observance  of  treaties, 
and  his  love  of  peace  f 

Sir  William  Temple,  a  nmnof  great  sagacity  and  much  political 
experience,  observes  that  be  '  Jicver  could  find  a  better  way  of 
judging  the  resolutions  of  a  stale,  than  by  the  personal  temper  and 
iniderstauding,  or  passions  and  liumonrs  of  the  princes  or  chief  mi- 
nisters that  were  for  the  lime  at  die  head  of  affairs.'  This  obser- 
vation holds  good  even  in  free  governmeuts  :  with  how  much 
greater  force  must  it  apply  to  a  country  where  every  tJiiug  is  decided 
by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  individual  1  In  such  a  country  the 
course  of  its  politics  can  be  inferred  solely  from  the  character  of 
that  individual.  How  far  then  liad  the  character  of  Buonaparte 
been  developed  at  this  liuie  r 

The  English  are  a  generous  people.  However  much  they  might 
regret  the  course  of  adverse  forlune  in  which  ihey  had  been  engaged, 
they  did  not  regard  the  First  Consul  with  any  invidious  feeling  be- 
cause he  had  been  their  successful  enemy.  They  had  rendered  full 
justice  to  Washington  under  more  humiliating  circumstances:  even 
those  persons  who  disapproved  in  principle  the  cause  in  which  he 
triumphed,  regarded  this  excellent  man  with  admiration  and  re- 
verence. There  were  causes  also  vv  hicb  might  make  men  of  oppo- 
site parties  agree  in  the  wish  that  Bnonuparle  stiould  not  be  found 
wanting  in  the  scale;  so  that  when  they  weighed  him  in  their  own 
judgment,  there  was  a  l>ias  given,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the 
balance  in  his  favour.  Tlie  disciples  of  the  revolution  reconciled 
ihemsclves  to  the  disappointment  of  their  republican  bo[jes,  by 
considering  that  the  First  Consul  was  a  child  of  the  revolnliou — 
(the  Jupiter  of  that  Saturn  which  had  devoured  its  elder  children) — 
that  he  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrhous,  governed  in  the 
nan^e,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and  still  talked  of  liberty  and  philo* 
sophy.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  saw  more  accurately  tliat 
Buonaparte  had  destroyed  republicanism  in  France,  and  as  they 
had  now  given  up  the  Bourbons,  whose  cause  indeed  they  had 
never  supported  either  wisely  or  consistently,  it  would  be  some 
consolation  for  the  failure  of  their  plans,  if  the  man  with  whom  they 
had  treated  should  prove  worthy  of  the  rank  in  which  they  had 
recognized  him  as  legilimalely  established.  But  with  what  aspects 
had  this  Lucifer  of  the  age  risen  above  the  horizon  ?    His  career 
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had  been  not  more  remarkabk  for  boldness  in  enterprize  than  for 
audacity  in  crimes.  His  conduct  in  Italy  had  been  alike  di.^tin- 
guished  by  perfidy,  raprtcity,  insolent  usnrpation,  and  cold  calca- 
lating  systematic  inhumanity.  Here  he  began  that  system  of  mili- 
tary murder  wbich  before  his  time  was  unknown  in  civilized  Europe, 
Three  *  of  the  most  honourable  inhabitants  of  Verona  were  con- 
demned by  one  of  his  military  tribunals,  and  executed  in  sight  of 
the  whole  city,  because  their  countnt^men  had  been  provoked  to 
resist  the  intolerable  exactions  and  oulrages  of  ihe  French.  One 
of  these  victims  was  in  his  hands  upon  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  another 
as  an  ambassador,  and  the  third  had  received  a  solemn  assurance 
of  security.  So  far  from  having  acted  as  enemies  towards  the  French, 
tne  of  them  had  saved  Frenchmen  during  the  insurrection^  and 
iother  had  many  times  removed  their  \i'x>unded  soldiers  from  the 
lieldj  when  iheir  brutal  comrades*,  and  more  brutal  generals,  had 
left  them  there  to  perish.  With  the  same  contempt  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
"uonaparte  put  the  municipal  ofhcers  of  Pavia  to  d«ialh.  Military 
ecutions  were  inflicted  without  reraorae  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
text; and  giving  full  scope  to  the  brutal  passions  and  corrupted 
principleH  of  his  soldiers,  he  suffered  them  to  perpetrate  every  kind 
'  havoc,  cruelty,  and  abomination. 

Such  had  been  Buonaparte's  conduct  in  Italy.     His  Egyptian 
pedition  was  characterized  by  deeper  horrors,     Tlie  massacre  at 
affa,  and  the  poisoning  of  his  o\to  wounded  men  have  frequently 
been  denied,  and  there  have  been  autJiors  who  with  felicitous  inge- 
nuity have  attempted  upon  these  charges  to  prove  a  negative  in  his 
beJialf,     Both  charges  are  now  established  beyond  all  posj^ibility  of 
rther  denial,  by  the  avowal  of  the  criminal  himself,  and  by  the 
11  testimony  of  eye-witneases  to  the  massacres^  and  of  men  wiio 
ere  in  the  camp.     These  had  been  his  actions  before  the  peace  of 
miens;  they  proved  him  to  be  alike  destitute  of  truth,  honour, 
igion,  and  liumanity.     '  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
raight'— Was  peace  likely  to  be  durable  when  it  depended  upon 
13  man's  faith  ?   Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should 
Lther  olives  from  this  uiias  tree  ? 

During  the  short  continuance  of  peace,  Buonaparte  annexed 
iedmont  to  France ;  he  made  himself  president  of  the  Italian 
public;   he   formed   a   new   constitution  for  Switzerland,  and 

•  The  ndaies  of  these  victiras  were  Eiullij  Vcrita,  and  MHlHii:a.^x\  rDonuiuent  should 
?  erected  to  th<*tn  on  the  sp&t  where  tlicy  stiHert^d.  For  the  Lihlory  of  these  treusac- 
and  a  vieiA'  of  Duaiia|>artc'9  cliBriictLT  isA  it  wos  developed  duiriii|;  his  iJrst  Italian 
Irar,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  Accaunt  of  tlie  Fall  of  W'njce,  translated  from  the 
Ptalmii  by  Mr.  Hinckley.  It  k  to  be  regretted  that  a(j  lutc^l^stillg  a  story  iliould  be  bo 
'I  told* 
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marched  an  ovcrpoweriug  force  ioto  ihe  country  to  eaUblish  it 
The  nominal  independence  ot'  Holland  was  as  little  respected; 
troops  were  kept  there  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  exact  3uch  loans 
a$  he  thought  proper  to  demand.  When  England  remonstrated 
against  these  acts  of  aggrandizement^  and  dii^cUred  her  inteotian  of 
retaining  Malta  as  some  counterpoise,  inadequate  as  it  was^  he 
replied  that  England  had  nodiing  to  do  vvilh  uny  arrangements  of 
France;  she  was  hors  du  continetitj — exchided  from  continental 
affairs  ;  and  so  slie  must  remain — fur  this  wus  now  to  be  the  first 
principle  of  European  policy-  The  relations  between  France  and 
England  were  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  whole  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
and  nothing  but  the  Treaty  of  Amiens:  and  as  for  her  retaining 
Malta^  he  said,  he  would  rather  see  her  in  possession  of  the  Faiu^ 
bourg  St.  Antoine, 

Nescia  mats  homimtmfati  mriuque  futitrct^^ 
he  has  lived  to  see  her  in  possession  of  both.  Little  drenming  of 
such  an  iisaue,  he  threatened  ns  with  immediate  invasion,  and  the 
vengeance  which  five  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  to  infiict. 
A^  a  mercantile  power,  supposmg,  he  said,  that  those  words  (pun* 
mnce  marckande)  were  ever  again  to  be  allied,  England  was  pros- 
perous, but  those  Englishmen  who  knew  that  a  nation  never  can 
Jose  its  glory  witli  impunity,  had  good  reason  to  perceive  nothing 
but  disa&iters  before  them-  He  required  the  British  government 
to  send  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  all  such  emigrants 
as  wore  their  orders,  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unbecoming  and  seditious  publications  with  which  the  newspapers 
and  other  works  printed  in  *  England  were  filled.  The  answer  of 
the  British  government  to  this  latter  demand  is  well  worthy  of 
being  held  in  remembrance^ — for  the  honour  of  those  ministers  by 
whom  it  was  dictated,  and  the  instruction  of  those  simple  men  who 
ai-e  taught  to  believe  that  the  war  against  Buonaparte  was  a  war 
against  liberty,  'His  Majesty  cannot  and  never  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  representation,  or  any  menace  from  a  foreign  power, 
make  any  concession  which  can  be  in  tlie  smallest  degree  dangerous 
to  the  liberly  of  the  press,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this 
country.'  The  laws,  they  stated,  were  as  open  to  the  French  govern^ 
ment  as  to  themselves.  They  neither  had,  nor  wanted,  any  other 
protection  than  what  those  laws  afforded ;  and  never  would  they 


*  Among  the  iraprovenieiits  wliich  the  French  govern miertt  nt  tbat  rime  was  ubl^in; 
tnDugh  lo  suggest  In  our  cuiistiuition^  orbe  was,  that  all  roJtj,lster&»  upon  going  out  of  office, 
Bfaoiitfi  he  dbi|uali(ied  for  sittmgin  parliatneut  dunng  the  nentaevexi  jears  :  another  pro- 
posed tUtit  any  tntfinbcr  of  parli^Hoent  who  should  insult  an  allied  power  (or»  in  oihcr 
word;;;,  who  should  express  an  nnfavourable  opinion  of  the  desigasof  the  Fu^st  Cou»uQ 
aliouid  be  debaired  frooi  speajang  lor  t^o  ^•ssixu 
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consent  to  new  model  them,  or  change  their  constitution,  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  any  foreign  j>owej .  His  Majesty,  it  was  udded, 
expected  that  the  French  government  woiild  not  interfere  in  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  governtncnt  of  his  dominions  was  conducted ^ 
or  call  far  any  change  in  those  laws  with  which  his  people  were 
perliirtly  satisrted. — Is  it  to  be  imputed  to  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  Engbiid,  or  to  an  insolent  helief  that  evei^  thing  must  be 
subservient  to  hist  pleasure,  that  after  this  decisive  reply  Buonaparte 
returned  to  the  subject,  and  formally  proposed  that  '  means  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  in  fnture  any  mention  being  niadej  either  m 
official  discussions,  or  in  polemical  writings,  in  England,  of  what 
was  parsing  hi  France;  as  in  like  miunxer  in  the  French  official 
discussions  and  polemical  writings,  no  mention  whatever  should  be 
made  of  what  was  passing  in  England  r'  Englatid  desired  no  such 
reciprocity.  There  was  no  part  of  her  history,  no  part  of  her  con- 
duct, no  part  of  ht:r  intentions  p  which  required  concealment.  Was 
she  to  put  out  her  eyes,  because  Buonaparte  wished  to  keep  France 
*  I  darkness  ? 

It  is  not  unseasonable  to  recall  these  facts  to  remembrance,  as 
Iso  the  appointment  of  military  spies  in  our  seaports,  under  the 
liaracter  of  commercial  agents — Sebastianis  report  upon  Egypt, 
indicating  clearly  a  design  of  repeating  the  attempt  upon  that  coun- 
Iry, — the  declaralion  of  Buonaparte  that  Egypt  sooner  or  later 
liust  belong  to  France,  either  by  an  arrangement  widi  the  Porte, 
by  a  partition  of  tlie  Turkish  empire, — and  finally  the  memora- 
Je  as!*ertioQ  that  England  was  not  able  to  contend  single  handed 
>itb  France.     Were  we  indeed  so  fallen^  so  changed  ?     Were  we 
t^lually,  according  to  the  new  public  law  whicli  was  now  enunciated, 
Kcluded  from  all  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  r  Had  we 
Ost  not  only  our  rank,  but  even  our  place,  among  the  powers  of 
Europe;  and  were  we  to  be  thankful  for  the  moderation  which  per- 
nitted  us  still  to  exist  as  a  mercantile  community  ?  If  so,  it  behoved 
to  demolish  Blenheim,  to  prohibit  all  books  of  Flnglish  history, 
nd  teach  tlie  whole  rising  generation  the  use  of  French  as  their 
>mmon  speech,  that  they  migltt  be  prepared  for  the  decree  which 
hould  include  Great  Britain  among  the  tlependenl  provinces  of 
Prance, — and  London  among  the  *  good  cities'  of  the  Great  Em- 
lire! — The  alternative  projiosed  to  us  was  war,  or  such  submb- 
lon  as,  if  it  were  not  necessitated  by  utter  helplessness,  could  be 
iputed  only  to  cowardice  or  fatuity ;  a  submission  which  would 
ave  given  Buonaparte  time  to  create  a  navy,  and  make  invasioa 
acticable ;  which  would  have  delayed  the  war  for  no  longer  a 
|mc  than  suited  his  convenience — that  is— till  that  navy  -sihould 
ave  been  completed,  and  which  would  have  rendered  the  war  infi- 
nitely more  formidable  wlieu  the  hour  w as  come.     Nor  would  the 
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interval  have  been  peace;*  it  could  onl^^  have  been  an  armed  truce; 
a  state  of  feverish  suspicion,  harassed  insecurity^  and  exhausting 
vigilance.  This  the  people  understood;  they  had  been  desirous 
that  the  experiment  of  peace  should  be  tried,  they  saw  plainly  that 
the  experiment  had  fsuled  ;  that  no  danger  could  be  so  great  and 
certain  as  that  of  continuing  on  such  terms  with  such  an  enemy : 
when,  therefore,  the  government,  in  perfect  accordance  with  die 
sound  judgment,  the  common  sense,  and  the  honest  honourable  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  determined  upon  renewing  hostilities,  the  news 
was  welcomed  in  the  city  of  London  with  huzzas. 

There  were  writers  and  speakers  at  the  time  who  affected  to 
regard  this  manifestation  of  public  opinion  with  horror,  and  re- 
presented it  as  proceeding  from  a  brutal  insensibility  to  the  evils  of 
war,  or  a  more  brutal  delight  in  anticipating  its  gains.  They 
libelled  their  countrymen  because  party-feeling  made  them  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  right  English  spirit  which  looked  danger 
in  the  face,  and  thus  cheerfully  defied  it  in  reliance  upon  God  and  a 
good  cause.  But  had  the  city  statesmen  foi^otten  this  memorable 
and  notorious  fact  when  they  resolved  that  the  war  had  been  un- 
dertaken in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  \  We  have 
heard  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  but  the  town  and  country 
petitioners  in  their  omnipotence  attempt  to  go  beyond  it;  they 
enact  for  the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  and  vote  unanimous  resolu- 
tions which  are  to  alter  what  has  been,  A  French  historian  was 
one  day  relating  some  circumstances  which  had  recently  occurred, 
when  a  person,  better  informed  of  the  transaction,  told  him  that 
the  facts  were  not  as  he  represented  them :  *  Jh  Monsieur  /'  he 
replied,  *tant  pis  pour  les  fails/  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts! 
It  was  honestly  said, — and  is  characteristic  of  French  historians : 
but  when  men  either  in  public  or  private  assert  things  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  truth,  and  their  assertions  are  disproved,  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  has  determined  that  it  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  assertors: — a  loss  of  character  and  of  credit  is  incur* 
red; — they  are  convicted  either  of  ignorance,  or  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, and  in  such  cases  ignorance  is  as  poor  a  plea  in  aniinfb 
and  in  politics,  as  in  law.  :>  . . « 

The  little  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  renewal  of  the  wur 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  had  been  mmw 
fested  at  its  commencement.     There  was  a  deep,  though  mistaken 

*  '  War/  sajs  Hobbes,  <  coD8iit«th  not  in  battle  only,  or  the  fvct  of  ^ghting,  bat  ii  a 
tract  of  time  wherein  the  will  to  contend  b^  battle  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  therefore 
the  notion  of  time  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  war,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wea- 
ther. For  as  the  nature  of  good  weather  ly  eth  not  in  a  shower  or  two  of  rain»  but  in  all 
inclination  thereto  of  many  days  together,  so  the  nature  of  war  cflnsisteth  uot  in  actual 
lighting,  but  in  the  known  disposition  thereto,  during  all  the  time  there  is  no  assurance 
to  the  contrary.' 
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principle  in  the  oppasers  of  the  anti-jacobine  war, — »  passionate  per- 
suasiott  that  England  was  engaged  in  a  bad  cauise.  They  who  thought 
thus,  believed  the  declaratioris  o(  die  French,  overlooking  iheir  ac- 
tions, or  regarding  theoi  through  a  false  niedinmj  afid  being,  for  the 
most  part,  ill-read  in  history  and  ignorant  of  human  nature.  But  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens  there  Mas  noiinng  of  this  delysion;  no  man 
dreamt  that  the  liberttess  of  Fratn^e  were  invaded,  or  the  rights  of 
men  in  danger.  They  who  had  wished  most  sincerely  for  tlie 
triumph  of  those  rights,  desired  now  wiih  equal  sincerity  that  the 
adventurer  might  be  overlhrovvn,  who,  having  it  in  bh  power  to 
establish  free  govemmenti*  in  France  and  Italy,  had  chosen  to  erect 
a  military  tyranny  for  himself*  They  who  loved  iiherty,  knowing 
what  ihey  loved  and  wherefore  they  loved  it,  conld  have  no  other 
wish  :  experience  had  shewn  them  how^  widely  their  principle  had 
been  misled,  and  that  very  principle  having  rubbed  off  tlie  rust  of  iti 
error,  pointed  to  the  true  north,  and  directed  lliem  in  the  right  course. 
The  few  who  opposed  the  war,  opposed  it  upon  the  score  of  its  in- 
expediency, and  the  inadequacy  oi  the  plea  which  had  been  assigned 
to  indicate  the  approaching  rnptnre.  ll^t  plea  however  was  a 
mere  official  form,  like  a  fiction  in  law,  in  no  degree  affecting  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  The  question  was  placed  by  the  minister 
upon  its  true  grounds,  when  he  said  we  were  at  war  because  we 
could  not  be  at  peace : — and  it  is  absurd  to  call  that  inexpedient 
which  is  inevitable. 

Tlie  popular  character  of  the  war  was  further  manifested  by  the 
numbers  who  immediately  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers.  Buo- 
naparte had  expected  no  such  uoanindty,  no  such  enthusiasm.  His 
generals  from  Egypt  had  informed  him  of  what  materiab  the 
British  army  was  composed,  and  he  had  himself  received  a  memo- 
rable lesion  from  the  navy  at  Aboukir  and  at  Acre.  J^oudly 
therefore  as  he  had  threatened  to  invade  u.?,  the  spirit  which  was  dis- 
played upon  our  shores  intimidated  him  from  attempting  to  put 
the  threat  in  execution ;  aftd  he  Inmcd  away  to  the  easier  course  of 
continental  aggrandizement ;  hoping  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
England  by  excluding  her  merchandise  from  Europe,  and  thus 
ruining  her  finances.  His  operations  were  now  carried  on  upon  a 
greater  scale  than  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  European 
warfare;  hi»  victories  were  more  decisive,  his  successes  more  rapid ; 
for  having  men  at  command,  and  being  his  own  general,  his  pro- 
gress was  never  retarded  for  want  of  an  adeqitate  force,  or  embar- 
rassed by  vacillating  counsels  ;  and  as  for  means,^being  troubled 
with  no  scruples  of  any  kind,  he  not  only  supported  bis  troops 
upon  the  countries  in  which  they  were  quartered,  but  exacted  con- 
tributions from  his  allies  as  well  as  his  enemies.  One  campaign 
wai  followed  by  another,  each  more  deitructive  than  the  last ;  till 
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the  peace  of  Tilsit-  left  hini  undisputed  master  of  the  contioeiit 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Adriatic,  \\ilh  Spain  in  vassalage,  DeDuiark 
for  his  ally,  and  Russia  moving  like  a  (mppet  as  he  palled  the 
wires.  That  he  aspired  at  universal  empire  was  now  scarcely 
dis^guised;  it  even  seemed  ^  if  some  drnrnu  of  religious  imposture 
was  ill  preparation,  aiid  that  he  meant  lo  enact  the  part  of  Ma- 
homed as  well  as  of  Charlemagne,  As  in  Egypt  he  had  pro- 
claimed that  Destiny  directed  all  his  actions,  aiul  had  decreed  from 
the  begiuuing  of  the  world  that  nftt^r  healing  douit  the  Cross  he 
aJihould  come  into  that  country  to  fulill  llie  task  assigned  him  ;  so 
i.lK>w  he  was  addressed  as  the  aooinled  Cyrus  of  the  Lord — the 
living  image  of  the  Divinity- — the  mortal  after  God's  own  heart, 
to  whom  the  fate  of  nations  was  entrusted  ; — and  in  a  catechiiini, 
which  was  to  be  the  lirst  tbiug  taught  tliioughout  the  Fieuch  em- 
pire, it  w  as  inculcated  in  direct  terms^  thai  to  honour  and  serve  the 
Emperor  was  the  same  thing  as  to  honour  and  serve  God  himself! 
Under  these  circumstances  pi^ce  appeared  more  remote  than  ever. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obiain  it  under  tlie  motley  achiiimstratiou 
of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  even  the  Foxites  while  ihey 
were  in  power  ftilt  that  peace  was  impossible.  x\ud  on  this  occa- 
Bion  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  again  manifested, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  ibr  when  the  Lord  Mayor  coin- 
nmiiicwted,  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  J  allure  of  the  negociations, 
the  persons  who  were  present  gave  three  cheers,  expressing  their 
preference  of  open  war  to  an  insidious  peace,  as  any  peace  with 
Buonaparte  must  ha\«  been,  aud  their  approbation  of  the  only 
course  which  was  consistent  with  the  safety  aud  honour  of  the 
country,  'Die  usurpation  of  Portugal  followed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1 8U7,  every  state  upon  the  continent  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sweden.  The 
enemy  w  as  undisputed  master  of  the  land,  but  England  retained  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  and  tvio  mighty  powers  were  ihus  opposed  to 
each  other  which  could  not  be  brought  in  contact.  There  was 
no  other  hope  at  this  time  than  what  w  ise  men  derived  from  a  con- 
viction, that  such  a  system  of  tyranny  as  that  whkh  Buonaparte 
had  established  could  not  possibly  be  permajieut ;  but  nothiug  like 
dismay  was  felt,  nothing  like  despondency  ;  the  people  w  ere.  con- 
vinced that  the  continuunce  of  the  war  was  Inevitable,  aiul  they 
linew  that  while  it  continued  the  country  was  safe. 

Things  were  in  this  state  w  ben  Buonaparte  kidnapped  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  and  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  to  reign  in  their 
stead.  If  error  and  guilt  may  be  compared,  the  political  blunder 
in  this  nefarious  transaction  was  not  inferior  to  ihe  moral  wicked- 
ness :  it  gave  ws  the  most  persevering  nation  hi  Europe  for  our 

From  that  time  the  war  as- 
Slimed 
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"wimed   a  new  character.     They  who  were  acquaitited  with  the 
country  which  was  now  to  become  the  scene  of  war,  amd  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  were  thus  comiected  by  no  ordinary  bond  of 
siJliance,  but  by  inseparable  interest  m  well  as  by  the  lofiiesr  sym- 
•  paihy,  felt  a  calm  and  settled  assurance,  that  to  whatever  time  th* 
struggle  might  be  prolonged  it  couhl  only  end  in  the  full  and 
entire  deliverance  of  Spain.     An  impulse  of  the  most  generous, 
the  most  animating,  the  most  inextitit^uishable  hope  w^^  excited  ia 
every  heart  which  was  not  withered  by  faction,  or  corrupted  by  a 
false  and  foul  philosophy  even  to  rottenness.     There  were  such 
among  us,  but  they  were  not  numerous  ;  and  for  a  while  the  general 
and  ebullient  feeling  w^ith  which  all  Brieam  overflowed  imposed 
silence  upon  the  lying  hps.     Even   now  it  is  delightful  lo  look 
back  upon  that  exhilarating  time,  when  after  so  long  and  unmitiga- 
Eted  a  season,  hope  came  upon  us  like  the  first  breath  of  summer  ;— 
il-hen  we  met  with  gladness  in  every  countenance,  congratulation  in 
fevery  voice,  sympathy  in  e%'ery  heart,   and  every  man  felt  prouder 
iltian  in  all  former  times  of  tlie  name  of  Englishman,  of  the  part 
irhich  his  country  had  acted,   and  was  still  called  upon  to  act. 
Tiese  very  men  who  now  tell  us  that  the  present  distress  is  the 
F«ffect  of  wars  unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in, 
l^'hen  no  rational  object  was  to  be  obtained — these  very  nien  who 
ptell  us  that  the  war  was  not  popular,  that  it  was  the  ^vork  of  a 
[corrupt  Parliament  and  not  of  the  people,— these  very  men  belie 
Whcraselves  as  well  as  their  country.     They  knew  that  no  object 
[could  be  more  rational  than  that  for  which  the  war  was  persisted 
fin,  no  object  more  juat^  more  necessary,  more  popular  ;  they  were 
[ tiot  such  idiots  as  to  think  otherwise,  not  such  traitors  to  luimau 
filature,  not  such  stocks  or  stones  as  to  be  unmoved :   they  par- 
took the  popular  joy,  the  popubr  enthusiasm  ;  they  joined  in  tlie 
unanimous  expression  of  public  opinion,   which  called  upon  Go- 
^Temment  lo  assist  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all 
be  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  England, 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  retrace^  however  briefly,  the  course 

if  the  Peniiisular  war,  frcali  as  it  is  in  recollection,  and  recorded  for 

jliever fasting  remembrance,  as  the  noblest  portion  of  British  history. 

•During  its  progress  we  had  indeed  our  *  battle  critics'  at  home, 

<rbo  in  '  their  deliriums  of  dissatisfaction  upon  any  advantage  ob- 

["tained  by  their  country,"  as  Steele  says  of  their  predecessors  in 

[Marlborough's  day,  fought  every  action  over  again  as  llie  enemy's 

lilies,  represented  our  victories  as  defeats,  and  Iriumpliantly  proved 

}»at  Lord  Wellington  was  no  general*     And  we  had  our  v\ise  men 

!>f  the  Northj  who  came  forward,  like  the  son  o(  Beor,  to  take  up 

'  BIT  prophecy  in  behalf  of  the  Moabiie ;   but  the  voice  of  the 

country 
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country  was  in  accord  with  its  own  honour  and  its  duty;  with  its 
own  dearest  interests  and  with  those  of  mankind. 

If  the  character  of  the  enemy  against  whom  we  were  contending 
had  been  any  ways  doubtful  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  subse- 
quent events  had  now  cleared  it  from  all  ambiguity.  Having 
touched  upon  the  former  part  of  Buonaparte's  conduct,  we  wiU 
here  complete  the  delineation ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  eminent 
patriots  among  us  who  look  upon  the  Emperor  Nappleon  as  the 
model  of  an  enlightened  prince,  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble, euumerate  some  of  the  acts  of  this  their  beau  idial  of  a  philo- 
sophical sovereign, — this  Perfect  Emperor  of  the  British  Liberales. 
It  shall  be  no  counterfeit  likeness,  nor  heightened  by  any  false  co- 
lours; the  man  is  depictured  in  his  actions  and  in  those  of. the  go- 
vernment which  was  directed  by  his  single  will.  There  i^  no  ne- 
cessity for  insisting  upon  the  murder  of  Fichegru  and  of  Captain 
Wright;  faith  depends  in  no  little  degree  upon  volition, — ^these  things 
were  done  in  a  corner,  and  damning  as  the  proofs  are,  the  ^lihtrales 
do  not  chuse  to  believe  them.  Letting  therefore  thesQ  couQto  of 
the  indictment  pass  among  other  acts  of  supererogatory  wickedness, 
we  will  enumerate  only  some  of  those  deeds  of  individual  cruelty 
and  guilt  which  were  committed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  ope^ 
defiance  of  God  and  man,  and  which  no  person  except  an  English 
mob-orator  has  ever  dared  either  to  deny  or  to  defend : — the  deten- 
tion of  the  English  travellers  in  France;  the  betrayal  and  imprison- 
ment of  Toussaint;  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien;  the  murder 
of  Palm ;  the  murder  of  Hofer.  These  were  the  individual  deeds 
of  Buonaparte,  his  own  peculiar  acts,  the  cold  and  cowardly  crimes 
of  a  heart  incapable  in  its  very  nature  of  magnanimity,  and  malig* 
nant  upon  settled  system.  The  tyranny  of  his  home  government 
extended  to  every  thing.  His  merciless  conscription  placed  all  the 
youth  of  France  at  his  dbposal,  and  so  largely  did  he  draw  upon 
this  fund,  and  so  lavishly  did  he  squander  it,  that  great  as  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is,  it  was  at  length  unable  to  answer  the  demuid, 
and  support  his  enormous  expenditure  of  blood.  The  system  of 
education  was  determined  by  law,  and  conducted  upon:  the  explicit 
maxim  that  all  public  education  ought  to  he.regulat^efplithe  prin- 
ciple of — military  discipline.  The  plan  was  fj;^med .partly .^ij^mi- 
tation  of  the  Jesuits,  partly  of  the  Mamelukes ;;  and,  as  nq  .p<mon 
was  permitted  to  act  as  tutor  to  another,  except  upon  this  plm  of 
instruction,  the  study  of  Greek,  the  motberrtpnguQ.of  liberty,  .was  so 
far  proscribed  throughput  France^  that  no  person  could  acquire  it  hj 
any  other  means  than  self-tuition.  Every  servant  in  Pajfis  was  re- 
gistered, that  the  police  might  have  a  spy  in  every  bouse.  The  num- 
ber of  printers  was  limited ;  only  four  newspapers  in  the  capital  were 

per- 
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permitted  to  touch  on  political  events,  and  no  newspaper  or  wriu'ng 
of  any  kind  could  be  poblislied  without  the  inspection  und  approba- 
tion of  the  government  *  To  complete  the  tyranny,  as  the  Bastile 
had  beendentoliishcd  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Buonaparte 
appointed  eight  Bastiles  in  different  parts  of  France,  for  the  recep- 
licHi  of  persons  whom  it  was  convenient  to  hold  in  durance,  and  not 
convenient  to  bring  to  trial-  Such  was  the  system  of  government 
established  in  France  by  the  Perfect  Emperor  of  the  Uitra-Wbigs 
and  Ex  Ira- Reform  era. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Buonaparte  united  falsehood,  treachery, 
Jrantic  pride,  and  leinorseless  barbarity.     Witness  the  nayades  at 
St.  Domingo;  witness  the  commantiant  at  f  CeJigo,  who  in  his 
official  correspondence  with  his  superior,  informed  him  that  being 
inconvenienced  with  atjont  (iOO  Albanian  refugees,  he  had  disem- 
baras.^d  himself  of  them  by  poisoning  their  wells.     Witness  Hol- 
land, impo%'erished,  deceived,  oppresserl,  and  linaHy  usurped !     Wit- 
Des8  Germany,  partitioned  and  re-parlitioned,  plundered,  ravaged, 
^d  insulted,  lie r children  forced  into  the  service  of  their  enemy ,  and 
ftacrificed  by  myriads  to  his  insalifible  lust  of  conquest  1    Witness 
Prussia,  her  wrongs,  her  long  snfl-erings,  her  holy  hatred,  her  glo- 
rious resurrection  and  revenge  !    Witness  the  black  tragedy  of  the 
'  Tyrol  \    Witness  Portugd,  where,  when  the  French  entered  pro^ 
lessedly  in  peace  and  without  the  slightest  opposition,  tliey  exacted 
a  conlribntion,  the  amount  of  which  was  equal  to  a  poll-tax  of  a 
^  guinea  and  a  hidf  per  head,  upon  the  whole  papulation;  and  where, 
"uhen  they  left  it,  they  committed  crimes  and  cruelties  of  so  hellish 
a  character,  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  criminal  to  recite  ihem. 
^Witness  Spain  1    A  certain  great  authority,  indeed,   to  whose  pre- 
'  dictions  we  have  before  alluded,  has  said  that  *  the  hatred  of  the 
^  Dame  of  a  Frenchman  in  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reality  would 
^by  no  means  justify  ;*  and  that  *  the  detestation  of  the  French  govern- 
[  ment  liad,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch  wholly 
imanlhorized  by  its  proceedings  towards  them/     The  treacherous 
f  seizure  of  their  fortresses,  the  kidnapping  of  their  royal  fiimily,  to 
\'hom,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  that  family,  the  Spaniards 
kn^re  devotedly  a tl itched,  and  the  usarpalion  of  their  throne  and  their 
country,  migfit  in  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men  be  thought  to  an- 
Hiorize  a  considerable  degree  of  detestation  for  the  government  by 
l^'hich  such  aets  had  been  committed  :  so  it  uhould  appear  at  first 
light : — to  politiciatis  gifted  with  the  faculty  uf  second  sight,  it  may 

liioedibln  tm  itie  fnct  um^  upj^ear,  fur  its  4*h5ViftJJty  as  utJl  us  idc  pervvrse  rjiupcsi- 

PtJon  Nviildi  It  eliscovcrs,  proptiiflls  were  clrculirped  m  tBl,J  ibr  reprinting  the  French  Mo- 

Iritctfr  in  Loii'lcnij,  becHUAe  *  the  Etiglhli  press ^vaa  nearly  in  tlie  same  sinte  of  degridatiofi 

i»  the  pr^ts  of  Ku»9i»»  and  b&caaiii!  impyrtanc  tiictj»  were  often  aui>prE35ed,  cxvlourcd,  und 

Riktortrd  in  the  Cngfish  papers  1  * — Thus  it  is  that  faction  makes  men  fcx)li. 

f  The  evidence  for  Ibis  atrocious  fsct  waj  be  leen  in  ourTUlrd  Volume,  p.  S04- 

VOL.  XVI.  i^Q.  XXXI.  Q  appear 
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appear  differently.  But  if  to  these  wrongs  wc  add  the  details  of  ihii 
struggle  so  inexpiably  and  iiieffaceably  disgraceful  for  France,  prac* 
tised  as  these  advocates  may  be  in  the  defeiiee  of  bad  causes^  tbia 
v^oiddnot  be  found  one  of  those  cases  which  can  be  '  tolerably  pia»  _ 
tered  over  with  bght  cost  of  rough-cast  rhetoric.'  Let  us  not,  bow* 
iever, lacerate  tlie  feelings  of  the  reader  with  par  tieularizing  the  horror» 
of  that  most  atrocious  warfare, — suffice  it  to  mention  as  public,  noto* 
rioua^  undeniable  and  ofticial  acts,  the  wholesale  murders  committed 
by  the  military  tribunal  at  Madrid,  under  that  General  Grouchy  , 
whom  the  friends  of  liberty  are  now  honouring  with  public  dinnert^H 
in  America ;  the  cruelties  of  Marshal  Ney  in  Galticia ;  the  fore^^^| 
purposed  massacres  of  Marshal  Suchet ;  the  decree  of  Marshal 
Soultfor  putting  to  death  all  persons  who  should  be  takeu  iii  arm> 
against  the  intrusive  govcrnnient;  and  the  decree  of  General  KeU 
lerman  by  wliich,  after  all  horses  of  a  certain  standard  were  seized 
for  the  tise  of  the  French,  the  owners  of  those  which  %vere  left,  ag 
being  below  the  standard,  or  as  being  mares  pregnant  for  more 
than  three  month:^,  were  ordered  to  put  out  the  left  eye  of  their 
beasts,  or  render  them  by  other  proper  means  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice ! — Such  was  t!»e  system  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  by  thi 
Perfect  Emperor  of  the  Ultra  Whigs,  and  Extra  Reformers,  Thi 
*ny  nian  should  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  such  a  tyranny  and  suci 
a  tyrant  is  wonderful, — that  any  Englishman  should  do  so  is  moi 
strous.  Tlie  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  broad  ani 
legible,  and  all  men  who  have  sufficient  use  of  reason  to  be  moral  and 
accountable  beings,  are  enabled  by  God  to  read  them*  But  society 
has  its  idiots  as  well  as  nature :  and  the  poor  natural  of  tlie  village 
workhouse  who  excites  the  mockery  of  brutal  boys  is  less  pitiable,- 
in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  humanity,  tlian  he  who,  drunk  with  faction 
and  inflamed  with  discontent,  renders  himself  a  fool  at  heart. 

It  W'as  against  the  tyrant  by  whom  these  infernal  measures  were 
enjoined,  and  against  the  atrocious  army  by  which  they  were 
enforced  in  full  rigour,  that  our  war  was  waged,  not  against  tbi^ 
French  people.  We  and  our  alliea  fought,  as  the  Common  Counr' 
cil  truly  expressed  it  in  their  address  to  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia^^ 
*  not  to  subdue  but  to  deliver  a  misguided  people  'J  and  our  efforUi' 
were  crowned  (to  use  the  language  of  the  same  address)  by  '  tlid 
deliverance  of  the  afflicted  notions  of  Europe  from  the  most  galling! 
Oppression  and  unprecedented  tyrajmy  that  evec  visited  the  humao 
race/  Who  does  not  remember  the  universal  joy  which  the  over- 
tlirow^  of  that  tyranny  produced  ?  The  sense  of  the  country  cannot 
be  more  faithfuIJy  expressed  than  it  was  by  the  siarte  Common 
pouiK'il  of  London  in  their  address  to  the  Prince  llegeat. 

*  We  ciinnot,  Royal  Sir/  said  they^  *  upon  such  ^{i  occasipu,  hut  1q,(, 
back  whh  ibe  highest  adwiratign  at  tbe  iirmueis,  tli^  wii>dgu2^  aod  the 
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energy  which  Imve  been  exercised  by  our  beloved  country  during  thiB 
Jong  and  arduuuij  snuggle.  Had  not  Britain  perse verct],  the  liberiie* 
of  Europe  might  iiave  been  loJ>t.  Had  not  her  valiant  sons  been  fore- 
inost  in  victory  both  by  sen  and  land,  it  is  too  probable  that  the  glorious 
emulation  exhibited  by  her  great  allies  would  have  been  still  dormant, 
t^atl  not  her  irinmphant  armies  under  ihe  immortal  Wellington  co-ope- 
rated with  the  brave  inhabitants  in  rescuing  the  Peninsula  from  the 
grafip  of  iin  unprincipled  invader,  Germany  and  Holland  might  yet  have 
groaned  under  the  iron  despotism  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  elforts  of  th© 

I  magnaniinous  Alexander  been  ineffectual  to  relieve  them.  These  asto- 
bishinjc;  energies  we  believe  to  have  been  called  forth  by  that  admirable 

'  constitution  of  government  which  Britons  possess  as  the  best  hihentraice 
derived  from  their  fatherSj  and  which  with  proud  satisfaction  we  observa 
is  considered. as  alFurding  the  true  basis  of  civil  liberty  by  surrounding 
nations/ 

Here  the  Common  Council  uneqiuvocally  and  in  the  strongest 
Wms  deliver  their  opinioii  that  the  policy  of  the  wtir  was  \vi«e; 
tliat  the  object  wns  in  llie  highest  degree  iiiiportaut  and  desirable, 
l>ci rig  nothing  less  than  the  Hbertic^  of  Europe;  that  that  object 
ad  been  accotiiplished  ihroiigh  the  exertions  of  lliis  country',  and 
hat  its  happy  acconiphshmcut  \v:uj  owing  lo  the  lirtnness  and  wis- 
Som  with  which  the  coniest  bad  been  pursued,  and  to  the  advan- 
ages  which  we  derived  from  the  poissession  of  a  free  constitution. 
hid  in  thus  saying  they  spoke  tlic  genuine  sentiments  of  the  people 
l^f  England.     But  lo^-this  very  Common  Council  of  London,  be- 
fore the  shoes  were  oid  in  which  they  followed  their  former  address, 
hnake  their  appearance  at  court  with  another,  ii\  which  they  tell  tUt; 
^rince  Regent,  ihat  the  war  was  *  rash  and  ruinous,  unjustly  couit 
lenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  when  no  rational  object  was 
lo  be  obiained;*  and  that  this  as  well  as  sundry  other  evils  has 
arisen  from  the  corrupt  stale  of  the  representation  by  winch  the 
eople  had   been  deprived  of  their  just  share  and  weight  in  the 
egislaturc.     If  the  Prince  had  been,  like  Charles  IL,  dispoiied  to 
Jest  with   men  of  this  stamp,  in  what  a  situation  might  he  have 
placed  ihem  by  degiring  that  the  first  address  might  have  been  read 
jjr  their  edification,  as  the  second  hud  been  read  for  his  ;  and  then 
priuesting  them  to  reconcile  the  two  !~The  invention  of  pj  iutitig 
parallel  columns  was  a  happy  one  for  consistency  like  this — e.g. 


PHILIP  SOBER, 

*  We  cannot  but  look  back  with 
be  highest  admiration  at  the  firm- 
ness, the  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
vhich  have  been  exercised  by  our 
eloved  country  during  this  long 
ad  arduous  struggle. 


PHILIF  DRUNK. 

*  Our  grievances  are  the  natural 
efl'ect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars, 
unjustly  commenced  4ind  pertina:' 
ciousty  per^ted  in. 
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*  Had  not  Britain  persevered,  the         *.  No  rational  object  was  to  .Ur 
liberties  of    Kurope  might,   have     obtained.  .,      :      .  rj 
been  lost. 

.  *  These  astonishing  energies  we  *  All  constitutional  <rontroiil  o%er 

believe  to  have  been  called  forth  the  servants  of  the  crown  has  been 

by  that  adjnirable  constitution  of  lost,  and  parliaments  have  bec6|iMr 

government  which  Britons  possess.'  subservient  to  the  will  bf  immsterl.' 

It  may  be  proper  to  shew  cause  why  we  should  have  affirmed  tliat 
Philip  was  sober  in  1814,  and  drunk  in  1B16',  when  Philip jiims^lif 
might  chus^  to  reverse  the  statement,  and  plead  drunk  on  the  forni^r 
occasioQy  h3,viiig,  at  that  time,  been  dining  with  kings  and  ero|)(|rr- 
ors.  JBut  jphilip  himself  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  fair  judge  of  |iis 
own  condition;  and  as  persons,  who,  when  in  possession  of  their 
reason,  are  sensible,  well-disposed,  and  decently -behaved,  will,  ^ben 
in  liquor,  talk  nonsense,  and  become  mischievous,  qiiarrelHiome,  and 
insulting,  it  is  clear,  that  Philip  was  sober  when  the  fir^t  address 
was  composed,  and  von  compp^  ^neiUis. on  the  latter  occ^i^ion.     , 

In  reality,  as  Great  Britain  nev<^r  beFpre  had  been  engaged  in  90 
long  or  so  arduous  a  war,  so  never  was  any  war  so  constantly  approved 
by  the  great  body  pf.tbe  people,  because  none  was  ever  more  unequi- 
vocally just,  It  was  acaus^  to  which  the  strong  language  of  old  Tom 
Tell-troth  might  be  applied,  at  being  ^  so  just  and  so  religious  in 
all  humane  and  divine  respects,  that  if  the  noble  army  of  martya 
were  ^ent  dpwn  upon  earth  to  make  their  fortunes  anew,  tliej 
would  chuse  no  other  quarrel  to  die  in,  nor  hope  for  a  surer  way 
to  recover  again  the  crown  of  glory/ 

While  the  war  continued,  the  large  expenditure  which  it  occa- 
sioned at  home*  kept  all  things  in  activity,  the  landlord  rais^  his 
rents  ^  the  government  increased  its  imposts,  the  farmer  de- 
manded  higher  prices  for  his  produce,  and  every  man  who  had  any 
thing  to  sell  advanced  the  price  of  his  commodities  in  like  man- 
ner and  in  full  proportion.     Upon  annuitants,  and  other  persons, 

*  There  Is  a  passage  in  Bishop  Bulnet  which  is  strikingly  applicable  to  recent*  times. 
He  is  speaking  of  Marlborough's  war,  and  shewing  how  the  natioM  aboiMidecf  both  ia 
money  and  zeal.  '  Oar  armies  as  well  as  our  allies  were  every  where  punctually  paid : 
the  credit  of  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high  in  any  age.  nor  so  sacredly  i^ain- 
tained  :  the  treasary  was  as  exact  and  as  regular  m  all  payments  as  any  private  banker 
could  be.  It  is  true- a  great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the  bingd^hi  in  specie;  that 
which  maintained  the  war  in  Spaii>'<^'M  to  be  sent  thitber  in  that  manner  : — by  this 
means  there  grew  to  be  a  sensible  want  of  money  in  our  natiron ;  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  by  the  currency  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes  ;  and  this  lay  so 
obvious  to  the  di.saffected  patty,  tttsit<hey  were  ofreft  attempting  to  bia^,  at  ^leist  to 
disparage  this  paper  credit ;  but  itjivtf  still  kept  up.  .  It  brcd^^ust  indignatiGii  in  aU 
who  had  a  true  love  to  their  coui^try,  to  see  some  using  all  possible  methods^  ^o  shake 
the  administration,  which,  notwithianding  the  difficulties  dt  home  and  abroad, 'was 
much  the  liett  that  had  been  in  tbewemory  of  man  :  and  was  certainly  not  only  easy  to 
tiie  subjects  in  general,  but  gentle  even  towards  tbai^'wiio  were  endeavouring  to  uit- 
ierraine  it.' 
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f^vlio,  from  their  sex  or  a^e  and  liabits,  had  no  way  of  improvitig 

iheir  limited  foriiuies,  the  burthen  bare  with  its  whole  weight; — 

a  most  respectable  class,  who  suffered  severely,  but  without  com- 

tplamniST-     It  ^vas  sliewn  in  onr  last  Number,  in  what  manner  the 

I  transition  from  a  stale  of  war  lo  a  state  of  peace  produced,  inevi- 

I  tably,  great  embarrassment  and  extensive  distreiss.     The  war,  a  cus- 

ftomer  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifty  millions  annually,  left  the 

markets — it  would  be  ab*iurd  to  ask  whether  or  not  this  mu.^t  affect 

[the   innumerable  persf>ns  who   vere  employed    in   providing   the 

I  articles  which  it  required.     The  extent  to  which  machinery  has 

["been  carried  has  Ihrow^i  many  hands  out  of  employment  at  home; 

tsnd  tlje  !ise  of  that  macbiiiery,  which  Wiis  at  one  time  almost  ex- 

ehisivcly  our  own,  and  most  of  which  is  of  our  invention,  has 

been  introduced  abroad  ;  both  inevitable  conscfpiences  of  the  im- 

I  proved  stale  of  knowledge.     The  continental  nations  have  learnt 

to  manufacture  many  articles  of  necessity  for  diemselvcs,  for  which 

»they  formerly  were,  in  a  great  degree,  dependant  upon  us;  and 

1  thev  liave  no  money  to  spare  for  articles  of  luxury ; — they  have 

I  suffered  loo  much  during  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  oppression. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added,  what  is  perj>etua!ly  operating  as  a 

cause  of   partial  distress,  the  fluctuation  of  our  6wn  capricious 

fashions,  which,  as  they  vary  from  muslins  to  silks,  and  from  silks  lo 

I  stuffs,  injure  alteriialeiy  the  looms  of  Glaso^ow  and  Manchester,  of 

I Spital fields  and  of    Norwich,     Add  also  the   consequences  of  a 

•eason  \Vhich  has  been  more  imfavournble  to  agriculturfll  produce 

of  every  kind  than  any  wilhtn  the  memory  of  man;  and  whatever 

difficulties  and  distresses  may  exist  either  in  the  agricultural   or 

'  manufacturing  part  of  the  people,  may  be  explained  without  refer- 

I  rinsj  ihem   to  corrupt  parliaments,  profligate  ministers,  and  the 

[  Prince  Regent . 

We  have  before  us  the  resolutions  of  sundf"v  nieethiss  held  in 
flie  city  of  London,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the 
"i^rince  Regent  and  the  Legislature  for  a  reform  in   F^irl lament. — 
E^The  resolutions    from    Bishopsgate   assert,    that   the    people    are 
l<  goaded  with  an  army  of  remorseless  tax-gatherers,  urged  on  by  tlic 
hcravings  of  a  rapacious,  oppressive,  and  imbecile  administration;' 
(ibey  remind  us  that  our  history  exliibiis  the  patriotic  sons  of  Eng- 
land as  *^ dismissing  and  chastisijig  those  kings  mvi  counsellors,  whoso 
[profligacy  and  arbitrary  attempts  had  reudeied  them  obnoxious  ;' 
I.they  say  that    *  die  most  profligate  expenditure  among  the  [iec[>le\s 
r«ervants,  from  the  low^est  to  the  highest  rank,  and  an  uufeehng  dis- 
regard of  the  people's  wants  and  miseries,  are  among  the  lightest 
[subjects    of  complaint/     They    icli    us,    that   Statesmen*   living 
rUpou  the  public  spoil  and  holding  places  of  high  trust,  nre  found 
^'in  this  day  to  advorat*?   tlie   accused  doctrine  of  legitimacy  :'  in 
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.  other  word?,  the  Divine  right  of  kings*     lliey  tell  us,  that  the 
[  British  Government  have  employed  '  their  base  engine,  the  standing 
army/  to  assist  in  establishing  ihe  Inquisition.     They  say,  the  said 
I  resolutioners  of  Bisliopsgate-ward,— *  We  claim,  we  demand  and 
•  insist  that  we  may  have  a  constitutional  voice  in  the  House  of 
the  people,     A  full*   fair,  and  free  representation  of  the  people 
I  mnd  parliaments  of  short  duration  will  immediately  tend  to  restore 
I  the  countr\^  to  health,  happiness,  and  vigour/     And  then  they  say, 
'  they  '  shall  no  longer  liear  of  Habeas-corpus  suspension  bills,  of 
[igagging  and  treason  bills*;* — measures,  be  it  observed,  which  they 
seem  very  natu rally  and  properly  to  apprehend.     The  resolutions 
from  Farringdon- without  complain  of  ^  the  long,  desolating  and 
profligate  war  against   the  French  people,  a  war  whose  object, 
.  cliaraeter,   and  consequences,  they  both  reprobate  and  deplore/ 
They  complain  also  of  '  a  standing  army,  wholly  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  /  and  an  '  intolerable  horde  of  state  and  of  parish  paii- 
Ipers/     They  require  a  ^complete  and  radical  retbrm,'  asstiring  U9 
however  that  I  hey  wish  it  to  be  *  peaceable  and  tranquil,'  and  they 
[  are  '  convinced  ihat  corruption  will  not  dare  refuse,  or  policy  nfiis- 
I  understand  thp    prayers   and  wishes  of  an  united  people/     Mr. 
Coates  %tas  I  he  mover   of  these  resolutions,- — -not    Mr.   Rooteo 
Coates,  die  amateur  of  fashion, — but  Mr.  Coates,  the  amateur  of 
gin,  who  recommends  his  gin  as  a  wholesome  and  strengthening 
bevernge,  and  inveighs  in  his  advertise  men  Is  against  tliose  can  ting 
r moralists  wlio  represent  gin-drinking  as  a  vice  !     Mr.  Coatea  is 
strong  in  his  resolutions, — strong  and  fiery,*— they  smack  indeed  of 
tiie  still, — but  certainly  not  of  the  right  British  spirit,    Mr.  Hitch* 
ins  of  Cripplegate-wilhout  is  even  stronger.     He  tells  us  tliat   *  the 
causes  wliich  blight  all  the  hopes  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  agricidtnrist,  the  peasant  and  the  artist,  are  principally  if  not 
altogether  to  be  traced  to  a  system  alike  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
this  countrs* ,  the  progress  of  freedom,  and  the  welfare  of  the  huioao 
race;  a  system  first  directed  to  crush  the  rising  euei^ies  of  freedom 
in  France,  and  since  employed  as  fatally  in  eradicating  almost  every 
trace  of  comfort,  and  every  spark  of  independence  at  home/     H« 
tells  us  '  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  friends  and  parties  of  abuses 
who  nuw  disgrace  the  honourable  House  of  Commons  will  ever  be 
brought  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  own  iniquities,  or  pass  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  their  own  misdeeds/     The  inhabit 
tants  of  this  ward  disclaim  all  party-feeling,  all  violent  ebullitions 
©f  personal  resentment, — they  Avish  to  avoid  all  excesses   and  dis- 
turbances ;  but  they  are  convinced  that  nothing  sliort  o(  a  radical 
reform  Avill  be  effectual,  and  they  recommend  this  measure  as  the 
only  one  which  can  save  the  state  or  satisfy  the  people  :— *  as  the 
•nly  means  to  prevent  the  country  from  experienctn^  the  ddHger  o/' 
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Qfiarchy  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  appear  to  he  the  iuevi- 

^^  tabic  tendency  and  remit  of  a  further  neglect  of  I  hat  const  itntio^ml 

^mmetkod  of  restorittg  iosi  conJidenceJ-^Cuppiegiktts    has   outdone 

^*  Bidiopdgate, — and  Billingsgate  may  not  be  able  to  go  beyonef  it. 

*  We  asked  bread/  says  ttn  orator  al  one  of  the  mob-meetingi 

Kin  the  country,  '  and  tbey  gave  us  a  stone,  by  voting  bo  mnny  thou- 
sands Jbr  a  momiincnt  to  commemomte  thai  fatal  da  if  IValcrloo/ 
"At  the  same  meeting,  a  man  asserted,  that  *  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  bad  been  restored  at  the  poitit  of  the  British  bayonet.' 
•He,  perhaps,  in  his  ignoraBce,  believed,  upon  the  authority  of 
Bishopsgate-ward,  the  infamous  and  detestable  falsehood  wbkh  he 
thus  rept^ated.  Truth,  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  stands  upon  two 
^^HegS;  and  a  lie  upon  one;— but  this  lie  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
^fl^hfi  British  government  has,  on  one  occasion — the  only  occasion 
in  its  poM'er— interfered  respecting  the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  to 
stipulate  in  sokmn  treaty  with  its  ally,  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  that 
lie  would  take  meastires  for  abolishing  it  in  his  dominions.  But  the 
tnen  ^vho  invent  or  repeat  every  kind  of  calumny  against  their 
country  have  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor  understandinoj  to  compre- 

Iliend,  nor  hearts  to  feel  any  thing  to  its  honour.  With  tliem  Buo- 
%iaparte  is  no  tyrant.  Marshal  Ney  no  traitor,  and  Waterloo  a  fatal 
ifey.  The  Monthly  Ma^razine  tells  us  that  tbis  countr^^  has  occa- 
isiotied  the  death  of  5,800,000  jjersons,  in  Calabria,  Russia,  Poland, 
Germany,  France,  S^-jain  and  Portugal.  Not  Buonaparte— but 
tbis  colintry,  reader,  England  !-=-K)ur  country, — our  great,  our  glo- 
rious, our  beloved  country,  according  to  this  Magazine,  has  been 
^m  the  guilty  cause  of  all  this  carnage  I  And  the  worthy  editor  bawls 
^^Out  for  condign  punishment  upon  the  authors  of  the  war; — uot 
meaning  Buonaparte — ^he,  injured  man!  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Pythagorean  knight,*  innocent  of  this  blood  I  Hie  said  Sir 
Pythagoras  lias  founded  a  society  for  preventing  war — he  should 
apply  to  his  friend,  the  Ex-emperor,  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
society. 

■.  Moi-e  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Steele  expressed  his  won- 
der ^  that  men  should  be  maieconlents  in  the  only  nation  which 
suffers  professed  enemies  to  breathe  in  open  air ;'  and  he  observed, 
that  the  newspapers  were  as  pernicious  to  weak  heads  in  England, 
as  ever  books  of  chivalry  had  been  in  Spain  :  w^ould  that  the  mad- 
ness which  tbey  engender  was  as  harmless  in  its   kind  !     What 

P-/T '  Mr,— — 'we  beg  his  pardon^  Sir  Richard  Pliilipsi  Koiglitiinrorius  us,t1ii]it  he  ii  n  id- 
lower  of  tbe  P^ytliaeorean  scIjodI*  and  lia&  Eiriu Iter  aversion  to  all  mtimal  food*     So  had 
bis  fellotr-diseiple  OswtiJd^  the  most  ferocious  and  bloodj  agent  of  thu  French  Revolu- 
So  had  the  J.gyptiatjs  :— 

— -■- — —   animtiiibuM  abatinet  omuU 

Memsj  ncfai  illic  ft^Lniu  Jugiilarc  capellfie  ; 
Conii&tts  huttiarm  \t*a  licet ! 

(}  4t  would 
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would  he  have  said,  bad  he  seen  die  fearful  humour  of  these  dis- 
tempered tiuies,  when  men,  '  who,  of  bH  slyit^iJ,  oTost  affect  and  j 
strive  to  imitate  Aretine's/  are  conlijiually  addressing  the  worst  i 
passious  of  the  worst  part  of  the  community  for  the  piupose  of  i 
bringing  the  worst  of  all  imaginable  calamities  upon  their  connhy  ? 

i\moiig  the  infirmities  to  which  a  state  is  liable,  Hohbes  reckons 
the  agitatious  produced  *  by  pretenders  to  political  prudence,  who 
though  bred  for  the  most  part  in  llie  lees  of  the  people,  yet  animated 
by  false  dot trine^,  are  perpetually  meddlmg  with  the  fundamental  j 

laws  to  the  molestation  of  the  conmiouwealth,  like  the  little  worms  I 

which  physicians  call  ascaridcs' — -an  odd  but  congruent  similitude  !  * 

Of  publications  similar  to  the  venomous  diatribes  which  these  men  t 

send  abroad,  Mr.  Burke  has  truly  said  that — '  if  we  estimated  the 
danger  by  tlie  value  of  the  writings,  it  would  be  little  worthy  of  j 

our  attention  ;   contemptible  tliese  writing;*  are  in  every  respect.  j 

But  they  are  not  the  cause;  they  are  the  disgusting  symptoms  of  a  '] 

fi'ightful  distemper.  Tliey  are  not  otherwise  of  consequence  thau 
as  they  show  the  evil  habit*  of  the  bodies  from  whence  ihey  come.  i 

In  that  iight  ike  me^inest  of  them  is  a  serious  thing.     If,  however,  i 

he  addSj  ^  1  should  underrate  them,  and  if  the  truth  is  that  they  are 
not  the  result  but  the  cause  of  the  disorders, — surely  those  who 
circulate  operative  poisons  are  to  be  censured,  watched,  and,  if 
possible,  repressed/     This  great  statesman  has  cautioned  us  also  ^ 

against  despising  the  leaders  of  factious  societies  as  being  too  wild 
to  succeed  in  their  undertakings.      '  Supposing   them    wild  and  \ 

absurd/  he  says,  *  is  there  no  danger  but  from  wise  and  redecting  j 

men  ?     Perhaps  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  have  happened  in  the  | 

world  have  happened  from  persons  as  wild  as  those  we  think  the 
w i  1  dest .   In  t ruth  ( het/  are  th e  fitted  begin uers  oJuU  grea I  ch a rtges,* 

This  also  shoidd  be  remembered,  that  men  of  real  talents,  when 
those  talents  are  erroneously  or  wickedly  directed,  prepare  the  way 
for  men  of  no  talents,  but  of  intrepid  guilt,  and  more  intrepid  ' 

ignorance.     Marat  and  Hebert  followed  in  the  train  of  Voltaire  ' 

and  Rousseau ;  and  Mr,  Examiner  Hunt  does  but  blow  the  trumpet 
to  usher  in  Mr-  Orator  Hunt  in  his  tandem,  with  the  tri-color  flag 
before  him  and  his  servant  in  livery  behind. 

We  are  assured  that  many  *  intelligent  men*,— by  \\hicli  term  is  I 

meant  persons  who  can  see  fartliex  than  others  into  a  mill-stone, —  ] 

believe  that  the  late  attempt  at  insurrection  was  planned  and  directed  ! 

by  Ministers.  In  what  manner  they  explam  this  curious  plot 
has  not  been  clearly  stated  -  whether  Lord  Sidmouth  hired  perr 
sons  to  shoot  at  the  Lord  Mayor  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon 
that  magistrate  for  having  ridden  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Westminster ;  or  whether,  as  appears  more  probable  from  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  and  correspondenc*  between  them,  the  Lord 
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Mayor  has  acted  in  collusion  with  L(7rd  Sidiiiouth,  and  agreed  (o  be 
shot  at.— Upon  ibis  politic  speculation,  the  hand-bills  whicU  in- 
structed the  mob  to  break  open  the  gnnsoiiLhs  shops  were  printed 
and  circnlaLed  b}^  ordtfr  of  (governments  and  young  Watson  is  no 
duiibt  at  this  time  concealed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  In 
sad  and  &ol>erlinth  snch  ab.'jnidilies  are  jffavely  advanced,- — and  no 
ab.Hurdities  are  too  gross  tu  be  believed  by  men  who  are  thoroughly 
possessed  with  ihe  iijnrit  of  faction. 

Is  Jtihcn  oin  opinion  that  there  was  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the 
Government  by  force  ?  It  might  suffice  to  reply  that  those  wha 
ordered  the  fliig^,  that  ihtjse  who  circulated  the  hand- billsy  that  those 
who  went  to  the  meeting  provided  with  arms^  and  they  who  brokd 
open  the  gunsiaiihs  Sihops  in  order  to  seize  arniSj  as  the  hand-bill^ 
directed — acted  as  if  they  thought  so,  and  as  if  there  was.  Thilf 
we  infer — 

*  TliLitmany  things  havniGf  full  reference 

To  one  coasent,  may  work  contrariously  ; 

As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea; 

As  many  lines  cluse  in  the  diafs  centre ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions  once  afet>t 

End  in  one  purpose/ 

The  circumstances  which  render  the  nuiltitude  more  dangerom 
imd  rnore  apt  instruments  for  madmen  and  villains  to  work  with 
than  they  ever  were  in  other  ages,  have  been  indicated  in  this  Journal 
on  more  tlian  one  occasion.  We  are  treading  upon  gunpowder, 
and  if  we  suffer  the  insane  or  the  desperate  to  scatter  fire-brands,^^ 
it  will  be  but  a  miserable  consolation  to  know  that  the  explosion 
by  which  we  perish,  will  bury  lliem  also  in  the  ruin  which  ihey 
produce.  It  would  be  a  perilous  inference,  that  because  th« 
design  of  overthrowing  the  British  Government  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  extravagant  as  well  as  wicked,  therefore  no  such 
design  can  have  been  formed.  Men  who  are  under  the  influence 
cither  of  political  or  religious  fanutictJ^m  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
their  purpose  either  by  reason  or  remorse.  What  could  he  more 
absurd  and  at  the  same  time  more  atrocious  than  the  Gunpowder 
Plot?  There  were  Papists  in  that  day  who  spoke  of  it,  some  as  of 
an  accident,  otliers  as  an  extravagance  of  juvenile  zeal,  others  as  a 
mijnsterial  plot,  just  as  the  anarchists  reason  at  present  But 
the  history  of  tliat  conspiracy  is  authenticated  beyond  all  future 
controversy ; — the  mine  was  made  ready,  and  the  train  w  as  laid. 
We  had  an  able  and  vigilant  administration^ — England  has  never 
produced  greater  statesmen  than  those  who  directed  her  counsels  at 
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■that  time,  and  yet  when  ihc  intended  victims  were  preserved  it  wa» 
6j  the  provideiKc  of  God,  for  ibc  vigilaiKe  of  man  had  been 
effectually  ehided. 

Arc  Me  then  actyally  m  danger  oi  rebellioii  afid  revolution? 
What  nay  the  Bishopsgale  stateBuien  to  this  qtie^tioti !  They  tell 
B»  that  EngHshmeti  are  accuMoined  to  dismht  and  chastise  ob- 
noniom  kings  ofid  coumelien :— whether  they  conceive  the  Prince 
Regent  and  Ills  counsellors  to  be  in  this  predicament  may  be  readily 
lEfiddT^tood  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  resolutions ;  aod  iliey 
ttmrftf  ekmand  and  imist  upon  such  a  reform  as  may  seem  good  to 
the  siigt^s  of  Bishopftgatc-ward  who  moved  and  voted  them.  Wbat 
days  Mr.  Coate»  of  Farringdon-withoiit  and  the  gin-shop?  Mr. 
Goatfs  informs  us  that  corruption  wiii  jwt  dure  reJmeyOV  policy  mis- 
nnderstand  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  an  united  people.  What  say  the 
statesmen  of  Cripplegate^wilhout  ? — they  declare  that  Parliamen^ 
tary  Reform  is  the  only  means  to  prevent  aimrc/ti/  and  civil  war, 
A  speaker  at  one  of  the  Westminster  meetings  said,  he  trusted 
*  that  under  the  guHance  of  Lord  Cochrane,  they  would  not 
scruple,  if  the  load  of  taxation  was  still  continued,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Hampden,  ami  refme  to  pay  it: — ^and  this  speech,  it 
is  added,  was  received  with  loud  applauses.  It  is  not  for  a  court 
of  criticism  to  lake  cognizance  of  such  language  as  this,  nor  for  us 
to  say  to  what  pcnul  statute  the  men  who  have  uttered  it  have  made 
themselves  aniuuable.  Yet  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  the  Lord 
Mayor;^  who  presided  at  one  of  these  meetings,  did  not  sanctioii  its 
iangwage  in  person  as  well  as  by  deputy :  and  he  with  the  aldermen 
and  commons  of  the  City  of  London  in  Common  Council  assem^ 
bled,  asserted  in  that  address  which  called  forth  so  well  deserved 
and  dignified  a  j-eproof  from  the  Prince'^lhat  nodiing  but  reform 
could  allay  the  irritated  leelings  of  the  people:- — ^  the  corrupt  and 
inadequate  state  of  the  representation*  being,  they  said,  the  cause  of 
all  these  evils  :^all,— the  war,— the  progress  of  manufactures 
abroad, — the  flnclualions  of  fashion  at  home,— and  the  unkindly 
season  which  has  been  experienced  every  wliere,^ — ^the  state  of 
the  representation  has  orcasioned  them  alL 

•Let  us  here  transcribe  an  apposite  talc  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded, — it  w^as  related  by  Bishop  Latimer  in  the  last  sermon 
which  he  preaclied  before  Edward  VL  j\n  assertion  as  logical  as 
that  the  state  of  the  representuiioii  has  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
war  and  the  present  embarrassments  io  trade,  had  been  made  against 
this  father  of  the  English  Church-  *  Here  now,"  sai<l  he, '  I  remember 
an  argument  of  Master  More's  which  he  bringeih  in  a  book  that  he 
made  against  Bilney;  and  here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry 
toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to 
try  out  (if  it  migjit  bej  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin*sand5j  and 
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ihe  shelfs  that  stopt  np  SancJwich-haveii.  Thither  cometh  Mmter 
More  and  calJoth  tlie  couiitrv  before  him,  such  as  were  tljoaght  to 
be  fnen  of  experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  l>est  certify 
hioi  of  that  matter  concerning  the  stoppage  of  Sandwicli-Jiaven, 
Amoii^  others  came  in  afore  him  an  old  man  widi  a  white  head, 
ynd  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  an  hundred  years  old. 
When  Master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
hear  him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter^  for  being  so  old  a  man  it  was 
likely  tliat  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  company. 
So  Master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him  and  said, '  Fatli^r^ 
said  he,  *  tell  me  if  ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  arising  of  the 
sands  atul  shelves  here  about  this  haveii^  the  which  stop  it  up  that  no 
ships  can  arrive  here  t  Ye  are  the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this 
company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  canse  of  it^  ye  of  likeli- 
hood can  say  most  in  it,  or  at  least  wise  more  tlian  any  other  man 
here  assembled.''  *^  Yea  forsooth,  good  master,  (quod  this  old  nnan,) 
for  I  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  ihii 
company  any  thing  near  unto  mine  age."  **  Well  then,  quod  Master 
More,  how  say  you  in  this  matter  ?  W  hat  think  ye  lo  the  cause  of 
these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sandwich-haven  r"  *'  Forsooth^ 
sir,  quolh  he,  I  am  an  old  mati,  I  think  that  Tenterton  steeple  is 
the  cause  of  Goodwin'sands.  For  I  am  an  old  nian^  sir,  (quod  he,) 
acid  I  may  remember  the  building  of  TentertDii  steeple,  and  I  maj 
l^member  when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  ^\nd  before  that 
Tenterton  steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  uo  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  saiids  that  stopped  the  haven,  and  tlierefore  I  think 
that  Tenterton  steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and  decay itig 
of  Sandwich  haven/ 

How  often  in  private  and  in  public  transactions  may  this  anecdote 
be  recollected  !  Jnst  so  the  corrupt  state  of  the  British  Parliament 
lias  occasioned  the  events  of  the  last  six  and  twenty  years,  and 
produced  the  distress  in  Spitaltield.H,  Birmingham,  StaHbidshire  and 
wherever  else  it  exists.  Who  does  not  see  that  when  the  French 
abolished  monarchy  and  the  christian  religion^  expelled  iheir  nobles, 
persecuted  their  priests,  murdered  their  king  and  queen,  guillotined 
more  than  1H,O0O  of  fjheir  countrymen,  and  invited  the  people  of 
ether  countries  to  follow  their  example,  by  promising  to  support 
them  in  the  attempt,— who  does  not  see  thai  all  this  proceeded  from 
the  corrupt  sUUt?  of  iJie  British  Parliiiment!  This  also  is  the  secret 
clue  to  Buonaparte  «  policy,^ — the  cause, causal iva  of  all  his  measures. 
If  he  went  to  war  with  Mr.  Addiugton's  administiatiou  and  refused 
peace  from  Mr,  Fox's, — it  was  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  ro- 
preeentation  in  England.  He  detained  the  British  travellers,  he 
proscribed  our  manufactures^,  be  enslaved  the  Dutch,  he  oppressed 
the    Geriiian!^,  he  phmdered  the  Poitngiieze »  he  massacred  the 
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Spaniards,  he  nspircd  openly  and  avowedly  at  universal  empire,  he 
spread  havoc  and  misery  from  Lisbon  to  Mosco,  and  from  the 
JJIbc  to  the  Adriatic  because—*  it  has  been  offered  lo  be  proved 
thai  the  great  body  of  the  p^?ople  of  England  are  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  election  of  iiienibers.' — The  men  who  ascribe  the  war 
and  all  its  consequences  to  llic  corrupt  state  of  Parliament^  should 
lake  their  text  from  Rousseau,  and  say  as  he  did,  when  advancing  an 
opinion  not  more  ab*?urd  and  destitute  of  truth,  '  let  us  begin  by 
throwing  a[|  the  facts  aside,  for  lliey  do  not  at  alt  concern  the 
i|nestioir,* 

All  the  reasonersjor  rather  ihc  no-peasoners  in  favour  of  parliament 
Utry  reform,  proceed  upon  the  belief  of  MnDunning's  or  Mr.Burke'a 
famoiLs  motion,  that  the  intiuence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing and  onght  to  be  diminished.  Whether  tliat  position  was  true 
when  the  motion  was  made  and  carried,  might  with  great  justice  be 
controverted*  That  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolntion  in  Mr,  Burke's  judgment,  we  know;  he  himself 
having  recorded  his  opinion  in  works  which  will  endure  as  long  a» 
the  language  in  which  diey  are  written ;  and  the  converse  of  that 
proposition  is  now  distinctly  and  decidedly  to  be  maintained.  The 
three  possible  forms  of  governnient,  each  of  which,  when  existing 
iimply,  19  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  naturally  tends  towards  them, 
have  been  in  this  conntry,  and  only  in  tliis  country,  blended  in  one 
harmonious  system,  alike  conducive  to  the  safety,  welfare  and  ha[)- 
piness  of  all.  That  safety,  welfiire  and  happiness  depends  upon 
tlie  eqdipoisc  of  the  three  component  powers,  and  is  endangered 
when  any  one  begins  to  preponderate.  At  present  it  is  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  democracy  which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminislied.  Whatever  additional  influence  the  crow^n  has 
obtained  by  ihe  increased  establishments  which  the  circnmstancei 
of  the  age  have  rendered  necessary,  is  but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale, 
compared  to  the  weigljt  which  the  popidar  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution has  acquired  by  tl»e  publication  of  the  parliamentary 
debates. 

But  what  is  meant  by  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Wlienever  thisques* 
tion  has  been  propounded  among  the  reformists  at  their  meetings,  it 
has  operated  like  the  apple  of  discord^thc  confusion  of  Babet  has 
been  renewed,— with  this  differ e ore,  that  the  modei^n  castle-buiJders 
are  confounded  in  their  understandings  and  not  in  their  speech*  One 
is  for  triennial  parliaments,  another  for  annual ;  and  one,  more 
simple  than  honest,  proposes  to  petition  for  triennial  only  as  a  step 
toward  obtaining  annual.  One  will  have  a  qualification  for  voters, 
another  demands  universal  suffrage.  Mr*  Orator  Hunt  proposes 
voting  by  ballot,  and  one  of  the  Penny  Orators  says,  that 
if   Magna    Cbarla   wei-e  made   the   btdwark  of  a   General    Re- 
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form  tlie  country  would  be  ^ipeedily  relieved.  He  knows  as 
much  about  Magna  Cburta  as  about  bulwarks^— and  as  much 
about  ihe  p I iilos other's  stone  as  of  either.  They  talk  of  restoring 
the  coiistitutioii;— what  constitution?  Every  one  must  have 
*eeii  a  pruit  of  the  mill  for  grinding  oki  women  young; — these 
state-menders  might  as  reasonalily  take  poor  old  Major  Cartw right 
to  a  mill,  and  expect  to  see  him  come  out  as  green  hi  years  as  he  h 
in  judgment,  us  think  that  any  country  can  go  back  to  its  former 
slate.  There  are  things  which  are  not  possible  even  by  miracle. 
But  if  the  impossible  miracle  were  conceded,  at  vjhat  age  would 
tlie  restorers  have  their  renovated  constitution  ?  Would  tliey  piefer 
that  of  the  Norman  kings,  or  of  the  Plantagenets  with  all  its  feudal 
grievances  ?  Or  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth,  \vhen  parliament 
Ireinbled  as  the  virago  a ssserted  her  prerogative?  Or  would  ihey 
have  it  as  under  James  1*  when  the  Commons  *  did  on  their  hearts' 
knees  agnize'  his  condescension  in  niaking  Ida  royal  pleasure  krtown  ? 
Or  as  under  William  the  Deliverer,  and  his  successor  Queen 
Anne,  vvilh  all  the  corruption  and  treason  which  arrested  Marl- 
borougli's  victories,  and  betrayed  Europe  at  Utrecht?  Or  would 
they  accept  it  as  it  was  e^en  at  die  counnenrement  of  the  present 
reign,  when  tlie  debates  were  published  in  a  mulihtted  and  fic- 
titious form,  confessedly  by  ^utierancer.  The  multitude  being 
ignorant  are  at  all  times  easiiy  de*  eived,  und  therefore  sin  through 
simplicity.  But  if  any  man  who  ptissesses  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  English  history,  asserts  that  the  people  of  England,  at  any  for- 
mer time,  possessed  so  much  intlueiice  as  during  the  present  reign, 
and  more  especially  dnring  the  last  twenty  years,  he  asserts  what  is 
grossly  and  palpably  false,  and  what  he  himself  nnist  know  to  be  so. 
The  British  constitution  is  not  the  creature  of  theory.  It  is  not 
as  a  garment  which  we  can  deliver  over  to  the  tailors  to  cut  and 
slash  at  pleasure,  lengthen  it  or  curtail,  embroider  it  or  strip  oft' all 
the  trimmings,  and  which  we  can  at  any  moment  cast  aside  lor 
something  in  a  newer  fashion,  ll  is  the  skin  of  the  body  politic 
iu  which  is  tlie  form  and  the  beauty  and  the  life,^ — or  rather  it  is 
the  life  itself.  Our  constitution  has  arisen  out  of  our  habits  and 
necessities;  it  has  grown  with  our  growth,  and  been  gradually 
modified  by  the  changes  through  which  society  is  always  passing  in 
its  progress.  Under  it  we  are  free  as  our  own  tlionghts;  second 
to  no  people  in  arts,  arms  and  enterprize;  duruig  pjosperons  times 
exceeding  all  in  prosperity,  and  in  this  reason  of  contingent,  par- 
tial and  temporary  distress  suffering  less  than  any  others,  abounding 
in  resources,  abounding  in  charity,  in  knowledge,  in  piety  and  in 
virtue.  The  constitution  is  our  Ark  of  the  Covenant ; — woe  to  the 
lacrilegious  hand  that  would  profane  it^ — and  woe  be  to  uy  if  w« 
Buffer  the  profanation  \     Our  only  danger  arises  from  the  abnsa,  of 
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freedotHj  and  the  supineness  with  uliich  that  abuse  in  tolerated  by 
those  whose  Hrst  duly  it  is  to  see  that  no  evil  befall  the  conimon- 
weahb.  Accusiilions  are  heaped  upon  them  with  as  little  sense  a» 
tmthy  and  as  little  moderulion  and  decency  as  either;  let  them, 
however,  take  heed  lest  posterity  have  bitter  reason  for  ratifying  the 
charge  of  imbecility,  which  it  will  have,  if  they  do  not  take  effec- 
tual means  for  silencing  those  demagogues  who  are  exciting  the 
people  to  rebellion.  Insects,  that  only  '  stink  and  sting/  may 
safely  be  despised, — but  when  the  termites  are  making  dieij-  regular 
approaches  it  is  no  lime  to  sit  idle;  tliey  must  be  defeated  by  effi- 
cacioiis  measureSj  or  the  fabric  which  they  attack  will  falJ. 

But  it  has  been  ottered  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  '  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded  from  all 
ihare  in  the  election  of  members,  and  that  the  majority  of  that 
House  are  retumetl  by  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  jn- 
ttuencc  of  the  Treaiiury,  and  a  few  powcifui  families/  This  liM 
been  iaid  by  all  the  reformers  since  Mr.  Grey  presented  his  memo* 
rable  petition,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  willi  the  Aldermen  and  Corn- 
mom  of  his  party,  have  repeated  it  in  their  addresses  to  tlie  Prince 
Regent.  Supposing  that  the  assertion  had  been  proved,  instead  of 
'  offered  to  be  proved' — docs  the  Lord  IMayor^— or  would  the  Lord 
Mayor**  fool,  if  that  ancient  officer  were  still  a  pari  of  the  city 
establishment,  suppose  that  in  a  country  like  this  it  would  bt  pos- 
sible to  deprive  wealth  and  power  of  their  influence,  if  it  were 
desirable  ?  or  desirable,  if  it  were  possible  ?  That  the  great  land^ 
holders  have  great  influence  is  certain  ;  that  any  practical  evil  arisefi 
from  it  is  itot  so  obvious*  The  great  borough-interests  have  been 
a»  often  on  the  side  of  opposition  as  wiUi  the  government;  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  even  makes  use  of  this  Jiotorious  fact  as  an  argu- 
ment for  reform,  and  talks  of  the  strength  which  the  crown  would 
derive  from  diminishing  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  But  that 
influence  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
A  great  division  of  landed  property  has  been  a  necessary  cons'€^ 
quence  from  the  increase  of  commercial  wealth.  Large  est^t^ 
produce  much  mai'e  when  sold  in  portiom  than  in  the  whole,  atid 
many  have  been  divided  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  high  price  \\  hich 
land  boreduriuj^f  the  war,  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  and 
thickly  peopled  counties,  Thuf*  the  number  of  voters  lias  in- 
creased, and  the  influence  of  the  great  laTidholders  has  in  an  equal 
degree  been  lessened.  In  Norfolk,  for  instance,  though  chiefly  aft 
agricultural  county,  the  votersliiive  been  nearly  doubled^  in  Yorkshire 
they  have  more  than  doubled ;  and  in  Lancashire  the  increase  has 
been  more  than  three-fold.  This  is  mentioned  not  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  any  stress  upon  it,  but  to  shew  that  such  a  change  is  going 
«n  J  and  that  in  more  \vay»  than  one  the  wealth  of  the  country 
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lessens  the  power  of  the  koded  interest.  It  ought  thus  to  do  :  aud 
that  purdja:se  of  seats,  which  is  complained  of  as  die  moat  scan- 
dalous abuse  in  parliament,  b  one  meaji«  wherebj  it  efiectg  ihit 
desirable  object. 

If  the  reformers  will  shew  in  any  age  of  history,  and  in  any  pari 
of  the  world,  or  in  this  country  at  any  former  time,  a  body  of  re- 
presentatives better  constituted  than  the  British  House  of  Cpinmou« 
— among  whom  more  individual  worth  and  integrity  can  be  founds 
and  more  collective  wisdom  ^  or  who  have  more  truly  represented 
the  complicated  and  various  interests  of  tlie  commnnity,  ^nd  more 
thoroughly  understood  them,  then  indeed  it  may  be  yielded  tliat  stn 
alteration  would  be  expedient,  if  such  an  alteration  wer<^  Ukel^^  to 
produce  an  amendment.  But  in  a  state  of  society  50  infinitely 
complicated  as  that  wherein  we  exist,  where  so  many  differeot 
interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  such  various  knowledge  is  re- 
quired in  the  collected  body,  no  system  of  represeniation  could  be 
wore  snitable  than  that  Mhich  civcnmstancea  have  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly established.  Of  the  revolutionist,  secret  or  avowed,  ad- 
venturer or  fanatic,  knave  or  dupe,  (for  there  are  of  all  kinds,)  wis 
shall  say  notliing  here  but  nddresa  ourselves  to  the  well-meaning 
reformer,  who  has  no  intention  farther  than  wl^at  he  o|)eiily  |)ro^ 
fesses.  What  alteration  would  he  propose  in  our  county  elections 
-i— to  begin  with  these  as  being  of  most  apparent  importance.  He 
i^^ould  neither  alter  the  basis  nor  the  superstructure ; — ^the  meautt 
nor  the  end.  He  would  desire,  perhaps,  to  improve  the  manner  of 
election,  to  extend  die  cjualitication  for  voters  in  some  respects,  and 
hmit  it  in  others— -things  which  might  be  desirable,  if  in  reality  they 
were  not  very  unimportant.  It  might  be  well  that  copyhold 
estates,  as  is  frequently  proposed,  should  confer  die  same  right  ai 
freeholds; — that  the  qualiticatlon  should  be  raised  from  forty  shil- 
lijigs  to  as  many  pounds,  or  at  least  to  half  as  many ;  and  that 
persons  leasing  lands  to  a  certain  amount,  or  assessed  in  direct 
taxes  to^  a  given  sum,  should  be  entitled  to  vote.  It  might 
h^ ,  well  also  if  tbe  votes  were  taken  in  the  respective  parishes. 
Nothing  is  ^o  easy  a»  to  propose  slight  alterations  of  lliis  kind;  and 
iij^^pi^s  of  perfect  tnniquiility  when  tliey  are  not  demanded  wiih 
^ns^It^  and  menaces  of  civil  war,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  such 
things  may  be  taken  ij>to  considerution  among, ibe  numerous  phius 
for  promoting  tbe  public  good,  ui  whlth  parliament,  by  means  of 
its  committet^,  is  comiunally  employed.  '1  liey  might  be  conceded 
for  ibe  gak^f  those  wlio  fancy  theiii  of  importance.  The  reprc*- 
lentatives  woultj  stjU  be  what  they  are  suid  wimt  they  ought  to  be — 
men  of  large,  landed  property,  whose  famiiicii  are  as  old  in  the 
country  as  luc  oaks  upon  then"  estates,  having  hereditai7  claims  to 
the  confidettC«  of  their  coustitueiU*,— ^in  a  word^  Uue  English  gcn- 
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tlemeiT,  well  acquainted  with  local  interests,  liable  to  error  like 
other  men,  but  above  all  suspicion  of  sinister  motives;  perfectly  in- 
dependent, and.  Unless  llicy  are  stricken  wiili  ialuity,  since i el j 
attaclied  to  t!ie  existiiit^  iavtitutioua  of  tlicir  country-  Such  are  the 
men  whom  the  counties  must  always  return  upon  any  plan  of  repre- 
sentation :  unless  the  frantic  schctne  of  universal  suifrage  were 
adopted,  which  would  inevitably  and  immediately  lead  to  universal 
anarchy. 

As  men  of  family  and  large  estates  are  the  natural  representa- 
tives of  die  counties,  so  are  the  great  towns,  with  equal  titness^ 
represented  by  ni«n  of  eminence  in  the  commercial  world,  or  per- 
sons distinguished  for  ability  in  the  senate,  or  for  their  services  in 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  country  ;  the  first  class  well  known  on 
the  spot,  and  therefore  possessing  that  local  influence  which  w^ealth 
and  respectability  properly  confer — the  two  latter  standing  upon 
the  high  ground  of  honourable  popularity.  When  county  elections 
are  contested,  it  Is  ustially,  as  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  freeholdej-s 
are  coitcemed,  less  a  struggle  between  |>arties  than  between  fami- 
lies, the  colours  of  the  candidates  serveas  sufficient  distinction,  and 
cause  enough  for  as  hearty  an  animosity  while  it  lasts  as  that  be- 
tween Moor  and  Christian,  or  Fortugueze  and  Jew.  Unbounded 
license  is  given  to  libels  in  which  truth  and  decorum  are  disregarded 
on  both  Bidi's,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  expenditure  of  ale,  ribbands 
and  small  wit,  Bnt  in  those  large  towns,  wliere  elections,  strictly 
speaking,  are  popithw,  the  fever  is  of  a  more  malignant  type.  Here 
the  contest  is  between  parties,  and  is  frequcutly  carried  on  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  those  private  wars  which  are  sometimes  waged 
in  LfOndon  on  successive  Sundays,  between  the  county  of  Cork  men 
and  the  county  of  Tipperary  men,  or  other  tribes  of  the  salute  nation^ 
till  heads  and  ahitlelain  cnouj*h  have  been  broken  on  both  sides  to 
satisfy  the  point  of  hontmr,  or  till  peace  is  concluded  under  die 
mediation  of  the  constables  and  the  magistrates.  These  electiont 
are  more  passionate  and  iniinitely  more  corrupt  than  those  for  the 
counties — in  proportion  as  influence  has  less  power,  direct  bribery 
bai  more;  nor  is  there  an  imaginable  device  hy  which  it  can  be 
performed,  nor  an  imaginable  form  of  deceit  and  perjury  v^hich  ii 
not  put  in  practice,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  England,  the 
ruau  who  marries  a  freemairs  daughter  becoriKs  free  in  right  of  hi* 
wife.  When  that  city  was  contested,  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
one  woman  to  marry  half  a  dozen  men  during  (he  election.  The 
parties  adjourned  from  the  church  to  the  church-yard, '^shook  hands 
across  a  grave,  and  pronounced  a  summary  form  of  divorce, 
by  saying  *  now  death  do  us  part ;'  away  went  the  man  to  give  hi* 
vote,  and  the  woman  remained  in  readiness  to  confer  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  diftereut  parishei  upon  as  many  more  husbands  m  the 
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'  eoniiiiittce  tliouglit  it  prudent  to  provide  ; — receiving  her  fee  for 
each.  In  that  sianie  city,  bjcfor^^  the  act  whicb  limited  the  duration 
of  elections,  (a  ineasure  ol"  real  rtTurm,)  we  remember  a  contest 
whicb  continued  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  nut  a  dav  past  with- 
out bludgeon  work  io  the  streets.  But  llie  leroeious  spirit  of  a 
mob  election  has  never  been  manife.sied  so  strongly  in  any  other 
place  as  at  Js'ollingham;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  present 
state  of  that  city,  4sO  ruinous  to  itself,  and  so  inexpressibly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  tommy,  is  attributable,  in  iio  slight  degree,  lo  the  manner 
in  which  the  excesses  and  oytrai^t'S  of  party  spirit  have  been  tole- 
rated, and  even  encouraged  at  such  limes. 

It  is  exceedingly  proper  that  the  mode  of  election  should  be 

fmrely  popular  in  some  places,  and  that  the  populace  and  the  uitra- 
iberty  men  shuyhl  return  snth  repre>eulaiives  as  Wilkes  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett — ^or  even  Paul,  if  they  wilt  degrade  them^ielvts  so 
far: — remembering  what  Lord  Cochrane  has  been,  we  will  speak 
of  what  he  is  in  no  oilier  terms  than  those  of  undissembled  com- 
passion and  regret.  As  for  Mr.  Orator  Hunt,  there  is  no  hkelihood 
that  any  place  should  return  such  a  representative — unless  Garratt 
were  chartered  to  chuse  a  member  as  well  as  a  mayor,  it  is  not 
undesirable,  in  ordinary  tinie?i,  that  we  should  hear  exaggerated 
notions  of  liberty  from  men  of  ready  language  and  warm  heads,  and 
in  perilous  seasons  the  gallery  may  always  be  cleared  when  harangues 
are  made  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  circulating  sedition  through 
the  country  and  intiaming  discontent.  But  there  is  quite  enougU 
of  this  mixture  in  the  House. 

Money  and  faction  bear  about  an  equal  share  iu  great  popular 
elections ;  it  is  in  the  small  open  boroughs  where  bribery  and  cor* 
ruption  have  full  play ;  where  guineas  during  the  golden  age  were 
aerved  out  o(  a  punch-bowl;  and  where  tlie  voters  paid  tlieir  apo- 
thecaries' bill  according  to  received  custom  after  an  election,  from 
ihe  thirty  pounds  which  were  the  price  of  a  vute.  The  law  has 
provided  pains  and  penal  lies  against  such  practices;  and  why  should 
govenimenl  be  reproached  with  a  *  corruption  which  exists  wholly 
and  exclusively  uniong  the  people  themselves  ?  It  is  a  transaction 
between  Mr,  Goldwurthy  llie  giver,  and  Mr*  Freeman  Bull  the 
taker,  of  whom  the  foi  mer  mny  be  a  staunch  whig,  and  the  latter  a 
staunch  patriot  and  honest  Englishman,  though  the  one  is  ready 
to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  a  vote,  and  the  otljer  lo  sell  it  at  that  price; 
and  Mr,  Gold  worthy  is  just  as  likely  to  be  foui>d  in  the  hst  of  the 
opposition,  or  of  the  reformers,  as  of  the  ministerial  members. 
Inhere   are  indeed  very  few   who  sanction  the   silly  question    of 

•  A»  fftrai  luiy  good  rati  be  derived  from  counteracLing  false  und  pernicious  docttlnci 
t>y  expoaiiig  ihem,  it  coutd  not  be  don«  btUer  than  by  tircult^ing  Ml  Windham**  mas- 
terly speech  upon  thii  «ubje!i;t, 
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Reform;  but  few  sis  they  are  the  number  vvouM  be  lessened, 
if  those  «moiig  them  who  have  come  into  parliament  by  meftni 
which  thai  question  attempts  to  stigmatize,  wei^  to  abstain  from 
voting  upon  it.  Undoubtedly  such  practices  are  scandaloitf,  as 
feeing  legally  and  therefore  morally  wrong ;  but  it  is  false  that  any 
evil  to  the  legislature  arises  from  them.  Wheti  Mr.  Curwen  brought 
in  his  bill  for  more  effectually  preventing  them,  his  main  argument 
was  that  the  bill  would  introduce  a  larger  proportion  of  the  landed 
intereiit  into  the  Hixise :  tliiit  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  ex- 
clude all  other  influence  from  elections,  except  that  of  goverrmnent^ 
will  not  be  admitted  by  the  oilier  br:iuches  of  the  community. 

A  laudable  and  useiul  ambition  leads  into  parliament  the  opu- 
lent merchant  and  manufacturer;  the  laviyer  high  in  his  pixrfession; 
the  man  who  has  returned  with  affluence  from  the  East  or  West 
Indies,andi8Conver3aut  with  the  c\i«toniSj\\^nit^,and  interests  of  our 
conqaQi»ts  and  colcrtiies ;  the  military  and  naval  officer,  who  in  the 
course  of  tlveir  services  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
affaii"s  upon  which  the  legislature  must  often  be  employed.  It  it 
for  the  advantage  of  llie  republic  uho  that  from  a  like  ambition, 
men  liberully  educated,  but  more  richly  eiidoti^ed  with  the  gifts  of 
nature  than  of  forUuie,  should  sometimes  prefer  the  ser\^ice  of  the 
itate  to  tiiut  i>f  lire  army  or  iiQvy,  or  of  ihe  three  pio^essions,  as  an 
honourable  padi  to  distinction,  lliese  persons  possess  no  landed 
or  local  interests ;  they  owe  their  seats  therefore  to  some  one  into 
whose  baudB  such  interests  dnough  the  changes  of  time  and  circinn- 
•tances  have  devolved,  and  with  whom  they  coincide  in  political 
fypinions.  Agieeing  thus  upcm  the  getieral  principle,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  difterencc  should  arise  upon  a  great  quesftton;  if  it  should, 
the  member  vacates  his  scat ;  and  whether  he  who  accepts  a  seat 
mpon  this  implied  condition,  be  not  as  unshackled,  as  rndepetident, 
81  ooiiscientious,  and  as  hoi-iourable  a  member,  as  the  man  who 
ic^eeps  away  Irom  the  discussion  of  a  queslioTi  npon  which  his  own 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  the  populace  whose  fevour  he  courts, 
is  a  question  whidi  a  child  may  ans^'er.  Others  there  are  who 
have  made  a  direct  purchase  of  their  scats,  and  these  may  thus  far 
b*e  snid  to  be  tln^  rno^t  independent  men  in  the  House,  as  the  mob- 
representatives  aj^  undoubtedly  the  least  so.  In  one  or  diher  of 
these  ways  the  House  obtaitis  some  of  its  most  useful^  most 
distinguished,  and  mo^  intelligent  members. 

The  Ultra  Whig^  differ  widely  in  the  means  of  reform  which  they 
propose,  the  object  however  in  which  they  generally  agree,  is  that 
of  rendering  all  elections  popular.  The  principle  that  tbe  rcpre- 
ientiitive  must  obey  the  instroctions  of  his  constituents,  which  many 
of  the  reformers  profess,  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence; 
and  the  moment  that  principle  is  established, '  chaos  is  come  again,' 
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Eimrchy  begins^  or  more  truly  aH  ochlocracy,  a  mob-fov^tiiYient, 
yhich  18  as  much  worse  dian  aiigrchy,  m  the  lile&t  ruttiauti  of  a 
piviiized  country  are  more  wicked  than  rude  savagei. 
But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  avoid  *•  the  great  and  broad 
Ibottonilcss  oceau-sea-full  of  evils,'  which  popular  reform  would  let 
ut>oa  us,  what  h  the  good  which  it  is  expected  to  produce  ? — 
that  are  the  proposed  advaiitages  for  wliicii  we  are  to  hazard  tb« 
^leB^iugs  we  possess  ?  First  in  the  list  the  Common  Coyncil  reckoni 
I  uboliiiou  of  ^  all  useless  places,  pensions,  and  sinecure^/     Sup- 
posing the  whole  abolished^  to  what  mi§:ht  the  public  relief,  or  in 
lliier  woixls,  the  diminution  of  taxes,  amount  ? — not  to  a  yearly  tax 
»f  twopence-halfpenny  a  bead  upon  tlie  population  \     So  grouud- 
e»s  and  so  lenseless  is  die  clamour  which  would  take  iway  from 
he  sovereigTi  the  power  of  reward,  nnd  from  the  goveniment  that 
'  paying  the  public  services.     Ami  the  coniiequence  would  be, 
bat  every  person  ^vho  was  not  born  to  a  iars^e  estate,  would  be 
pxclnded  from  political   life^  and   the  government  must  fall  eX' 
iusively  into  tlie  hands  of  the  rich.     These  things  may  aome- 
iiine^  be  unu  orthiiy  bestowed,  and  some  of  them  may  be  uurea-^ 
ably  great,  though  be  it  remembered  that  those  which  are  so 
tellers  hips)  expire  with  the  lives  of  the  present  holders.     But 
eir  existence  is  indispensable  to  tlie  very  irame  of  goveniment. 
XLom  per^nti  who  tetl  the  credulous  and  deluded  people  that 
xes  are  levied  for  the  good  of  administration,  and  who  represent 
pur  statesmen  as  living  and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must 
' '  er  be  grossly  ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments 
thich  thty  know  to  be  false.     The  emoluments  of  oftice  almost  in 
Bvery  depai  tment  of  the  atate,  and  especially  in  all  the  highest, 
Ire  notoiiously  iuadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  ihe  situation 
jiiires.     Mr.    Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no   prodigal,  and  too 
uch  a  man  of  busmess  to  have  exptannive  habits  of  any  kind,  died 
debt,  and  the  nation  discharged  his  debts,  not  less  tis  a  mark  of 
ect,  than  as  an  act  of  justice.     But  as  it  is  impossible  from  the 
Bniohunents  of  office  to  make  a  provision  for  retirement,  no  man 
taletus,  who  is  not  likewise  a  man  of  fortune,  could  afford  to 
ccepi  of  office,  unleSH  some  reasonable  chance  (and  it  is  no  more 
tian  a  chance)  of  permanent  provision  were  held  out ;  and  this  is 
done  in  tl»e  cheapest  manner  by  the  existence  of  sinecures,     Mr. 
?ci  cevai,  for  instance,  could  not  have  abandoned  his  profession  to 
ke  that  part  in  political  affans  which  has  secured  for  him  so  Ingh 
place  hi  the  attcctions  of  his  country  men  and  in  the  history  of 
bis  country,  M  a  sinecure  had  not  been  given  him  to  indemnify 
^m  in  Ciisc  he  should  be  driven   from   oilice, — an  event  which 
ftigbt  sfj)  probably  have  occurred  iu  the  struggle  of  parties.     In 
iastaace  there  vfdM  an  immediate  possession;  but  in  general  the 
i..  R  ^  prospect 
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prospect  of  sncceeding  to  one  wlien  it  may  become  vacant  suffices ; 
and  in  no  other  way  could  men  of  laluiits  be  tempted  so  frugally 
into  the  service  uf  the  state.  Whether  it  would  be  an  iniprovement 
iipun  the  fljovernment  to  liave  it  adniinistered  onlj  by  the  rich,  is  a 
cjucalioii  which  needs  no  discussion. 

*  A  delusive  paper  currency'  is  enumerated  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
nnd  Co  mm  on  Council,  in  their  unfortunate  petitiun,  vla  one  caust 
of  our  'grievances.'  What!  is  the  ghost  of  Bullion  abroad? — 
buried  as  it  was  *  full  falhoni  five'  beneath  reams  of  forgotten  dig- 
quiHitions,  colder  and  heavier  llian  any  marble  monoment,  what 
conjuror  hath  raised  it  from  the  grave?  No  fitter  person  could 
be  called  upon  to  lay  a  ghost  than  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  who 
could  talk  Greek  to  it  if  necessary.  He  truly  tells  us,  that  the 
difficulty  does  not  consist  in  there  being  too  muehy  but  too  lit  lie 
money ;  that  the  sudden  subtraction  of  so  uiuch  paper  currency 
lias  been  a  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  industry;, 
aud  he  recommends  an  increase  of  the  circulatuig  medium  to  a 
great  amount  as  the  llrst  measure  necessary  for  meeting  the  exi- 
gency of  tfie  times. 

The  main  objects  then  which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  by  Par- 
liamentary Refunn  are  ihese;  the  abolition  either  of  all  influenctt 
in  elections,  (which  is  just  as  possible  as  it  would  be  to  abolish  tb^ 
cast  wind,  or  annul  the  law  of  gravitation  by  act  of  parliament ;)  or 
-of  all  monied  influence,  (which  would  take  away  all  counterpoise 
from  the  landed  interest  in  the  legislature;)  the  abolition  of  pensionf 
and  sinecures,  w^iereby  every  man  who  is  not  born  to  a  large  for- 
tune would  be  excluded  from  state  affairs,  aud  (he  government 
must  necessarily  become  an  oligarchy  of  the  rich;  and  a  further 
subtraction  of  currency,  (too  nmch  having  already  been  subtracted), 
As  far  as  a  Reform  in  Parliament  could  eftect  any  of  these  ob- 
jects, (supposing  it  were  possible  that  it  should  stopherCj)  it  would 
aggravate  every  ill  which  it  protends  to  cure;  and  instead  of  i^e- 
lieving  the  distress  of  any  one  branch  of  the  community  bring 
in  finite  distress  upon  all.  How  indeed  is  it  possible  tliat  it  could 
relieve  them?  Could  it  increase  the  consumption  of  iron,  and 
thereby  set  the  fouudrie*j  at  work,  and  give  activity  to  the  collieries  ? 
Could  it  compel  die  continental  nations  to  purchase  more  of  our 
goods,  and  encourage  Eugli-sh  manufacturers  while  their  own  ar^ 
starvinsr?  If  experience  has  failed  to  teach  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  the  ruinous  folly  of  making  the  supply  exceed  the 
demand,  and  gluttinjf  those  murkels  where  tbey  have  no  competition, 
Avould  a  Reform  m  Parliament  make  them  wiser?  Could  it  repair 
the  ruin  which  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  continent  by 
Buonaparte's  frantic  lyranny,  and  enable  those  customers  viho  now 
an^  hi  want  of  necessaries  themselves  to  purcliitse  from  us  those 
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Fitiperfluitieft  wlierein,  in  better  days,  they  were  accustoinetl  to  m^. 
fdiilge?  Can  it  regulate  llie  seasons,  and  ensure  the  growlh  of 
Kcomr—when  we  know  to  our  cost  how  utterly  una  hie  it  is  to  regU" 
^late  even  its  price ! 

But  the  petitioners  tell  us  that  a  Heform  in   Parliament  will 
calm  the  apprehensions  afthe  people,  and  aliay  their  irritated  feel- 
ings [   Their  appfLhensions!    Ot' what  are  they  apprehensive?   Aro^ 
Nheir  Uberties  threatened?    Is  Parliament,  then,  about  to  be  sus-, 
Ppended  or  disustd,  and  «hip-money  levied  by  virtue  of  the  prero-, 
fative?  Do  they  apprehend  tliat  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  established 
by    '  that  hase  engine  at'  onr  protligate  statesmen,  the  standing* 
Jarmy/  and  the  bayooets  of  the  Hanoverians  ?    Or  do  they  apprehend 
(Uiat  there  is  a  design  to  bring  back  popery,  and  that  the  beautifnl 
I  works  of  art  with  which  England  has  recently  bee»i  enriched,  not 
from  the  plunder,  hut  by  the  gratitude  of  Italy,  may  prove  to  he- 
^eaints  in  disguise^  to  be  installed  each  upon  his  altar  as  soon  as  the 
plot  is  perfect !  Ot  tins  danger,  at  least,  the  Ultra  Whigs  stand  in  no 
fear,— Of  what  then  are  they  apprehensive  ?  This  is  a  question  for 
M  hicli  the  Caledooiau  Oracle  has  happily  already  uttered  a  respons^e. 
Tliat  high  and  veracious  authority  aifirnis  that  there  ejiists  among  us 

*  a  servile  tribe*  composed  of  ^  enemies  of  liberty,'  ^  cold-blooded 
aycophants  of  a  court/  *  vulgar  politicians/  ^  impostors/  and  persons 
of  *  extreme  bad  faith/  all  of  whom  the  said  Oracle  designates  by. 
the  apt  and  convenient  name  of  Quietists,  because  they  assert  that 
the  British  people  are  at  this  time  living  under  a  free  government, 
and  that  their  Freedom  is  in  no  danger,  an  opinion  which,  if  it  conti- 
nues, to  use  tlie  very  oracular  words,  *  biihfah^  to  tiatnralize  among 
us  even  now  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  despolisms.' — Indeed !  We 
have  heard  of  notliiug  so  alarming  since  the  conspiracy  between  Dr. 
Bell  and  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  revealed, from  the  sama 
infallible  shrine.  Yes,  the  Omclc  tells  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  royal  encroachuieuts  / — that  *  conjidence* 
in  onr  rulers  is  as  fool / sit  as  H  is  nmanthy  of  a  free  pcop/e. 

*  We  may  rest  assured/  it  says,  *  that  a  sovereitin  will  be  too  apt 
to  exchange  his  duty  for  the  very  easiest  and  basest  of  employ* 
meots — the  sacrifice  of  all  a  nation's  interests  to  his  own/  It  tclU 
IIS  that  w^e  have  seen  the  Crown  *  calling  upon  l^ariiament  to  sup- 
port the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  withdrawing  from  Parliamentary 
controul  and  from  at  I  participation,  (Jie  whole  prof  Is  of  the  rivtorij.* 
It  «ays,  *  this  servile  lrii>e  (the  Qiiietists)  have  coutrived  to  borrow 
the  authority  of  Mr,  Burke  for  dieir  bad  cause,  and  to  persuade 
the  unthinking  mass  of  mankiud  that  they  act  in  concert  with  that 
great  man  iu  their  warfare  ffhe  warfare  of  tlie  Quicihtu}  against 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  iheir  mockery  of  the  champions  of 
|he  conslittitioti.     But  it  is  fit  to  be  reii^urked  how  unfairly  he  i^ 
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called  in  to  their  assistance/  f  f  that  great  man  coold  dptak  from 
the  grave,  with  what  a  voice  of  thunder  wonld  he  give  the  lie  to 
this  impostor  who  tells  us  that  our  danger  at  this  lime  is  from  the 
Crown^  not  from  ihe  spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy  ;  and  that  he, 
were  he  living,  wonld  throw  his  weight  into  the  popular  scale! 
'  j^l  home  and  abroad/  the  Oracle  tells  us,  *  we  are  in  projaund 
peace;*  and  it  adds,  *  now  then  let  ns,  instead  of  aoHcking  before 
domestic  oppressiony  bethink  us  in  good  earnest  of  repairing  in  that 
coDStitntion  which  our  tiiumphs  have  saved,  the  breaches  which 
the  struggle  itself  has  occasioned/  Who  hut  must  smile  to  iind 
the  Oracle,  which  Fhiiipphetf  during  the  contest,  confessing  now 
that  the  country  has  been  '  saved'  by  that  triumph  which  the  covvaiiily 
counsels  of  the  tripod  would  have  rendered  impossible ! 

But  are  we  in  such  perfect  peace  at  home  as  is  thus  gravely 
asserted  ?— If  so,  with  \vhat  reason  is  it,  that  one  set  of  City  Reso- 
lutioners  '  contemplate  with  the  deepest  dismay  and  agony  the  too 
probable  issue  of  such  a  state  of  things' — that  others  menace  ut 
with  '  anarchy  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  as  the  inevitable  result 
if  Parliamentary  Reform  be  further  neglected' — that  tavern-orators 
and  mob-orators  tell  us  '  a  crisis  is  at  hand,'  and  that  the  dema- 
gogues, in  their  weekly  and  daily  diatribes,  are  stimulating  the 
people  to  bring  into  practice  what  the  Oracle  at  this  precise  time, 
with  its  usual  felicity,  calls  the  sacred  prlndpfe  of  Resistance  ? 
A  provincial  paper  is  before  us,  in  which  '  every  mechanic  in  the 
county  who  has  legs  to  carry  him,  is  invited  to  a  general  meeting 
to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity  of  manfully  asserting  hia  rights 
in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  manner,  and  to  hoist  the  flag  of 
general  distress?/  And  the  petitioners  of  the  Common  CottDcil 
assert  that  *  nothing  but  Parliamentary  Reform  will  allay  the  irri* 
tated  feelings  of  the  people/  By  the  people f  of  course,  the  dis- 
contented faction  is  meant — the  deceivers  and  the  deceived— accord- 
ing to  that  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole — 
a  political  synecdoche.  Upon  the  propriety  of  concession  to  a 
faction  in  this  temper,  Burleigh  has  left  us  his  opinion,  when  in 
reference  to  the  factions  of  bis  days,  he  asked  Elizabeth  whether 
she  Wfsuld  '  suffer  them  to  be  strong  to  make  them  the  belter  con- 
tent, or  discontent  them  by  making  them  weaker, — for  what  the 
mixture  of  strength  and  discontent  engenders,'  says  the  veteran 
statesman,  '  there  needs  no  syllogism  to  prove/ 

The  Oracle  would  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  change  of  situation 
between  ihe  Ins  and  the  Outs,  How  much  would  satisfy  the 
petittoneis  of  all  classes,  the  LoiKlon  citizens  who  prepare  their  own 
grievances,  and  the  poor  deluded  mechanics  in  the  country  who 
receive  them  ready-made  in  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  three  hundred 
cb-Cttlars, — it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  Bor  can  they  themselves 
^'  tell. 
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tell.     Atid  if  all  these  purties  were  contented,  (than  whicb,  th« 
mind  of  man   can  imagine  nothing  more  impossible,)  there   re- 
oiain  the  Spenceaii  PhilatithiopistSi — a  aet  of  men  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  of  whom  we  have  liilherto  spoken ;— men  who 
know  distinctly  what  they  mean^  and  tell  us  honestly  what  they 
aim  at, — infinitely  more  respectable  than  the  shallow  orators  who 
declaim  about  Reform  *  with  many  words  making  nothing  under- 
stood/ and  far  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  great  and  important 
truths,  half  understood  and  misapplied^  are  of  all  means  of  xsm^ 
chief  the  most  formidable.     It  is  fit  tliat  our  readers  should  bavi 
their  pohtical  confe^ion  of  faith  before  them. 
Spence's  Plan* 
For  Parochial  Partnerships  in  the  Land 
Is  die  only  effectual  Remedy  for  the 
Distresses  and  Oppressions  of  the  People. 
The  Landholders  are  not  Proprietors  in  Chief;  they  are  hut  thu 
Stewards  of  the  Public ; 
For  the  La;md  is  the  People's  Farm, 
The  Expenses  of  the  Government  do  not  cause  the  misery  tli^t 
Surrounds  us,  but  the  enormous  exactions  of  these 
*  Unjust  Siewftrds' 
Landed  monopoly  is  indtt?d  equally  contrary  to  the  bcnjgn 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destructive  of 
The  Independence  and  Morahty  of  Mankind. 
*  The  Profit  of  the  Earth  is  for  all ;' 
Yet  how  deplorably  destitute  are  the  jyrreat  Mass  of  the  People! 
Noiis  it  possible  for  their  situations  to  be  radically  amended,  hut 
By  the  establishmt^at  of  a  system 
Founded  on  the  immutable  basis  of  Nature  and  Justice. 
Experience  demonstrates  its  necessity;  and  tlie  Rights  of  Mankind 

Require  it  for  their  preservation. 
To  obtain  this  important  object,  by  extending  die  knowledge  of  th^ 
above  system,  the  society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  has  betn  instt- 
tuted.     Further  information  of  its  principles  may  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing any  of  its  sectional  meetings^  where  subjects  are  discassed  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  human  understanding;  and  where  also  the  regulations 
of  the  Society  may  be  procured,  conuimng  a  complete  development  of 
the  Spencean  system.     Every  individual  is  admitted,  free  of  expense, 
who  will  conduct  himself  with  decorum. 
The  Meetings  of  the  Society  begin  at  a  quarter  after  eight  in  th« 
eveoing,  as  under : 
Firet  Section  every  Wednesday,  at  the  Cock,  Grafton-atreet^Soho- 
Second,  Thursday,  Mulb*?rry Tree,  Mulberry-ct.  VViifiotj-it.  Moorfieldi, 
Third,  Monday,  Nags  Head,  Carna by-market 
F<iurtb,  Tuesday,  No.  8,  Lumber-street,  Mint,  Borough, 

III  all  the  schemes  which  have  been  devised  for  a  perfect  society 
iiace  men  tirsi  began  to  spectilate  upon  such  subject^i  the  principle 
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of  a  commimity  of  goods  has  in  some  degree  entered  ;  and  certain 
approaches  toward  it,  ihougli  under  many  modifications,  have  been 
made  both  in  ancient  and  modern  tiincs^  as  in  Crete  and  in  Sparla, — 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  by  ihe  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  Such  a 
community  prevailed  among  some  of  the  primitive  Chi  istians,  tliough 
no  ^aw  oi  die  Go-jpel  enjoined  it ;  the  Moravians  in  Germany  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  it  at  this  time.  The  mendicant  orders  were 
established  on  the  same  principle  and  have  thriven  upon  it,  nihil 
habe files  et  omnia  passfdetttes'^ihG  Papal  Church,  with  its  usual 
■wisdom,  (for  that  chnrch  assuredly  possesses  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,)  having  prevented  the  principle  from  becoming  dansjerous, 
by  thus  sanctioning,  and  taking  it  into  its  service,  [n  America 
also  it  is  acted  upon  by  many  obscure  sect^,  living  inoflcnsively  and 
industriously  in  small  com  muni  ties.  A  rcl»i:ious  intlnencc  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  these  instances,- — Lyrnrgus  could  not  have  ,^ucceeded 
without  the  assistance  of  A|h>11o,  and  Mango  Capic  was  the  son  of 
the  sun*  The  doctrine  becomes  formidable  when  it  is  presented 
as  a  political  dogma,  with  no  such  feeling  to  softtn  and  .sanctifv  it. 
Joel  Barlow,  the  American  republicait,  who  died  when  lackeying 
the  heels  of  Buonaparte  on  his  expedition  into  Rnssia,  perceived 
that  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  bbt  rty,  of  which  he  was  so  warm 
an  advocate,  tended  this  wav,  and  must  end  there;  but  he  thought 
proper  to  adjourn  sine  die  the  time  for  carrying  these  ultimate 
principles  into  effect.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  Robes- 
pierre at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  had  formed  some  extravagant 
project  nf  this  kind;  he  i»poke  nP*  momcntotis  j^ecrels  which  a  kind 
of  pnsillaniDious  prtulence  had  induced  him  to  couceal,^  and  pro- 
mised to  disclose  in  his  will,  if  he  'sliould  be  cut  off  prematurely, 
the  object  to  Avhich  what  he  called  the  triumph  of  liberty  tended. 
If  Babo^uf  may  be  btlieved,  this  object  was  an  equalization  of  pro- 
perty, an  object  which  Bahoenf  *  attempted  by  the  most  atrocious 
means  to  bring  about,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.  Happily  it  was 
made  too  late; — ^sick  of  horrors  and  satiated  with  blood,  the  people 
were  weary  of  rcvoUitionH,  and  France  escaped  a  convulsion  more 
dreadful  than  any  which  it  had  experienced. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  theory  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists. 
These  root-and-branch  reformers  take  their  name  from  a  poor 
man,  who,  if  he  had  unluckily  lived  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, might  have  been  a  very  inoffensive  niember  of  society,  and 
remembered  only,  if  he  had  been  remembered  at  all,  amon^  those 
writers  who  have  amused  tfieni selves  by  building  constitutions  in 
the  air,  instead  of  castles.  '  When  I  began  to  study,'  says  he, 
*  I  found  ever>^  thing  erected  on  certain  unalterable  principles.     I 

•  An  acconnt  of  tliia  conspiracy,  collected  from  the  onieml  dociimt^nts,  is  in  oar  seventh 
f  oluuie,  p.  U7--4ii3.    Xl  is  a  curious  part  in  the  histurj  of  the  French  RevolatJun. 

foun^ 
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'fcnmd  every  art  and  science  a  perfect  whole*     Jsntliing  was   in 
I  anarchy  bnt  language  and  poruics.     But  hoth  of  llicse  1  reduced 
Uo  order:  the  one  by  a  new  alpliabet,  and  ihe  other  by  a  new  con- 
^atitution/     The  new  alpliabet   of  tbk  modest  reformer  we  have 
f  not  had  the  fortune  to  see  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  first  edition 
^cither  of  his  New  Conslitulioii,  or  his  Trial,  was  printed  in  what 
'  be  calls  his  *  natural  or  philosophical  orthography/    His  political 
opinions   were  first  propounded   in  ihe  form  of  a  Lecture,  read 
1  before  ihe  Philosiiphical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  J77'3, 
'  and  printed  immediately  afterwards ;  from  which   time,  he  says, 
*  he  went  on  conlinirally  publishing  them  in  one  shape  or  other,' 
They  are  fully  and  barnilessly  explained  in  his  '  Constitudon  of 
Spensoniay  a  country  in  Fairj  Land  ;  situated  between  Utopia  and 
Oceana/    '  The  SpeiMonian  Common  wen  Id  i  is  one  and  indivisible ;' 
and,  '  the   Sovereign  People  is  the   Cuivers;dity    of   Spensoniaii 
citizens/      Divested  of  such    nonsensical    language,    which   was 
tlien  in   full  vogue,  and  too  much  of  which  still   pas.ses  current. 
Ills  scheme  is, — That  the  soil  belongs  to  Uie  slate,  and  that  indivi- 
duals should  rent  their  lands  and  tenements  from  their  respectivQ 
t  parishes ;  the  rent  being  the  revenue,  and  the  surplus,  alter  all 
I, public  expenses  are  ilefrayed,  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  the 
,  parishioners ;   every  kind  of  property  being  |)ermitted  except  in 
land.     The  larger  estates  are  to  be  leased  for  one  and  twenty  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  re-let  by  public  auction  ;  the 
|.  smaller  ones  by  the  year  :  and  larger  ones  subdivided  as  the  increase 
of  population  may  require.     The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  aa 
annual  parliament^  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  women  voting  ai 
.well  as  men,— the  executive  m  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  twenty* 
^  four,  half  of  which  is  to   be  renewed  annually,     livery  fifth  day 
I  is  a  sabbath  of  rest, — not  of  religion  ;  for  though  this  constitution 
ih  proclaimed   in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme   Being,  no  pro- 
L vision  is  made  for  worshipping  Him-     All  the   Speusoniana  are 
^soldiers  ;  and  in  the  Spensonian  Commonweahh,  ^  Nature  and  Jus- 
i  tice  know  nothing  of  illegitimacy/    To  the  end  of  this  Consiilntion 
'  an  Epilogue  is  annexed,  in  decent  verse,  saying  diat  the  Golden 
I  Age  will  no  longer  be  accounted  fabulous,  now  that  mankind  are- 
\  phoui  to  enjoy 

*  — All  tbat  prophets  e'er  of  bliss  foretold, 
And  all  that  puds  ever  feigned  of  old/ 
I  And  these  verses, — to  shew  the  strange  humour  of  the  man,  and 
the  vulgarity  %vhieh  adhered   to  him,  are  followed  by  a  '  Chorus/ 
^Q  the  lune  of  *  Sally  in  our  Alley  :'— 

'  Then  let  us  all  join  heart  in  hand 
Thro'  country,  town,  and  city. 
Of  every  age  and  every  sex, 

young  men  and  maidens  pretty  ^ 
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To  haste  this  Golden  Age's  reign 

On  every  hill  and  valley, — 
Then  Paradise  shall  greet  our  eyes 
Thro*  every  street  and  alley.' ! 

In  aiw  other  age  this  might  have  gone  quietly  to  the  faaiily 
vaitlt.  But  the  French  Revolution  made  Spence  suppose  that  the 
time  for  realizing  his  speculations  was  arrived ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  do  this,  brought  him  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Attorney-General, — bow  deservedly,  a  brief  specimen  of  hit 
philanthropical  proposals  will  shew : — 

'  We  must  destroy/  he  sa^'s,  '  all  private  property  in  land.  The 
Landholders  are  like  a  warlike  enemy  quartered  upon  us  for  the  purposQ 
of  raising  contributions,  therefore  any  thing  short  of  a  total  destruction 
of  the  power  of  these  Samsons  will  not  do ;  and  that  must  be  accom- 
plishedy  not  by  simph  shaving^ — (look  to  it,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk  f) 
*  not  by  simple  shaving,  which  leaves  the  roots  oftheir  strength  to  grow- 
again  ; — no  :  we  must  scalp*  them,  or  else  they  will  soon  recover,  and 
poll  our  Temple  of  Liberty  about  our  ears.  Nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete  extermination  of  the  present  93^tem  of  holding  land  will  ever 
bring  the  world  again  to  a  state  worth  bving  in.  But  how  is  thn  mi|^ty 
work  to  be  done?  I  answer  it  must  be  done  at  once,  ^or  the  public 
mind  being  suitably  f»-epared  by  my  little  tracts,  a  few  contiguous  pa- 
rishes have  only  to  declare  the  land  to  be  theirs,  and  form  a  Convention 
of  parochial  deputies :  other  adjacent  parishes  would  immediately 
follow  the  example ;  and  thus  would  a  beautiful  and  powerful  New 
Republic  instantaneously  arise  in  full  vigour.  In  fact,  it  is  like  the ' 
Almighty  saying.  Let  there  be  light,  and  it  was  so : — So  the  people 
hav^only  to  sAy,  Let  the  land  be  -ours,  and  it  will  fee  so.  For  who, 
pray,'  are  to  hinder  the  people  of  any  nation  from  doing  so,  when  they 
are  inclined  ?  Are  the  landlords  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  tm 
people  than  the  officers  in  our  mutinous  fleets  were  to  their  crews  ?  Cev* 
tainly  not.  Then  landsmen  have  nothing  to  fear  more  than  the  seamen, 
and  .indeed  much  less ;  fidr  after  such  a  mutiny  on  land,  the  masters  of 
the  people  would  never  become  their  masters  again.' 

For  this  poblieation  the  Scalping  Philanthropist  was  most  de* 
servedly  prosecuted;  having  before  richly  entitled  himself  to  tbia; 
distinction  by  a  periodical  farrago  called  ^  P^s  Meat/  wherein 
the  same  doctrines  were  promul^ted,  and  cirenlated  in  the  cheap^ 
est  form  among  the  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics. 
We  remember  to  have  beard  that  he  excited  compassion  at  his  trial 

*  Thu,  aa  may  be-pupposed*  was  a  favourite  passage  with  the  author.  He  ackis  in  i| 
nbte,  that  '  the  overbearuig  power  of  great  men  bjr  their  revenues,  and  the  power  of 
Sanum  by  his  hair,  are  strilinglj  simikir,  and  shew  sueh  nen  to  he  dangeroiia  oompt^  '. 
nions  in  society,  till  scalped  of  their  hair,  or  revenues.  For  it  is  pUin,  that  if  the  X4vds 
of  the  Philistines  had  scalped  Samson^  instead  of  only  shaving  him»  they  might  hav« 
saved  both  their  lives  and  their  temple.'  The  Philistines  in  France  were  of  this  opinion* 
and  to  make  short  work  as  well  as  sure,  they  omployed  a  machine  which  took  off  head 
and  alk 
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Iby  his  wretched  appearance^  aod  the  pitiable  fanatlcisni  with  wliich 
ihe  was*  possessed :  for  the  inaii  was  honest ;    lie  was  not  one  of 

[tfaoi^e  demngogiies  who^  like  Cobbett,  make  mischief  their  trad« 
ecause  ihey  ^ud  it  a  gainful  one  ;  he  asserted  nothing  hut  what  he 
elieved,  and  would  have  siilfeped  niartjrdom  for  bis  opinions, 
le  called  hiiiiself,  in  his  defence,  '  The  unfeed  advocate  of  lh« 
siuherited  seed  of  Adam/ 

*  ThiH,  Gemlennen/  said  he,  is  the  Rights  of  Maa  !  and  upon  thi* 
lock  ofNnlurt;  have  1  built  my  Commodweakii,  and  the  Gates  of  HeU 
liiU  not  prevail  agaiiisi  it/     ''  I  solemnly  avow/  he  continued,  *  that 

Jiyhat  1  have  written  and  published  has  been  done  with  as  good  a  con- 

pience,  and  as  much  philanthropy,  as  ever  possessed  the  heart  of  any 

prophet,  apostle,  or  philosopher,  that  ever  existed.    And  indeed  1  could 

neither  have  lived  or  died  in  peace,  having  such  important  truths  in  ray 

lltosom  unpublished/ 

— A  tough  fellow  :  one  that  seemed  to  stand 
Much  on  a  resolute  carelessness,  and  had 
A  spice  of  that  unnecessary  thing 
Which  the  mysterious  call  Fhilosophy. 

He  istood  alone,  he  said,  naconnected  with  any  party,  and  coi>- 

clered  as  a  lunatic,  except  by  a  thinking  few.    Even  the  professed 

tiends  of  liberty  kept  aloof  from  biin,  and  would  rather,  if  tiKjy 

ould  consistently,  join  in  the  suppression  than  the  support  of  his 
ApiniouH.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  being  too  poor  to  retain 
eitlier  attorney  or    counsel.     And  when  he  vias  brought  up  lo 

udgment,  the  simple  statement  which  be  gave  of  his  treatment  in 

Jewgate,  ought  to  have  produced  some  reform  in  the  scandalous 

ftate  of  our  prisons. 

*  Perhaps,  my  lords,*  said  he,  *  I  have  entertained  too  high  an  opinion 
Human  NaturCt  for  I  do  not  find  mankind  very  grateful  clients.     I 

^ve  very  small  encouragement  indeed  to  rush  intcj  a  prison,  on  varions 
ccounts.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  people  without  treat  me  with  the 
ontempt  due  to  a  lunatic  ;  and  the  people  ifithin  treat  nie  as  bad,  or 
iorse»  than  the  most  notorious  felon  amon^;  them.  And  what  with 
edeeming  and  ransoming  my  toes  from  bt^ing  pulled  otT  with  a  string 
prhile  ia  bed,  and  paying  heavy  and  manitold  fees,  there  is  no  getting 
"brough  the  various  impositions/ 

But  he  excused  the  Keeper  of  Newgate,  saying  these  thing! 
irere  unknown  to  him,  because  it  was  dangerous  lo  complain  ;  '  for 
abody  could  conceive  what  dreadful  vrork  went  on  among  such 
ians,  but  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  locked  up 
rith  ihem/ 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  man  was  not  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
:>titical  enthusiast.     He  was  poor  and  despised,   but  not  despi- 
cable ;  for  lie  was  sincere,  stoical,  persevering,  snigle-minded,  and 
lelf-approved  ^  with  means  less  powerful^  doctrines  less  alluring, 
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lit  far  less  favourable  times,  and  under  circumstances  equaHy  or 
more  discouragiiig,  Francis  of  Assissi  and  Loyok  succeeded  m 
catablishing  those  orders  which  have  boru  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history,  not  only  of  the  Eomish  Church,  but  of  the  world.  No 
doctrine  could  be  more  directly  subversive  of  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society,  than  those  which  he  was  disseminating  in  the  way  which 
M-as  most  dangerous.  The  appropriate  puui^^hment  (for  they  who 
can  be  bltud  to  the  danger,  and  who  asisert  that  such  doctrines 
should  be  suffered  to  circulate  unrestrained,  are  fitter  inhal>itant9 
for  Auticvra  than  for  England)  would  have  been  transportation ; 
at  once  doing  justice  to  the  community  by  preventing  a  repelitioa 
of  the  offence,  and  dealing  mercifully  widi  the  offender  by  re* 
moving  liim  to  a  country  where  he  would  be  inoffensive,  if  not 
useful.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  ouc 
year's  imprisonment  at  Shrewsbury ;  a  sentence  so  lenient  as  to 
shew  that  Lord  Keuyon  very  properly  regarded  the  individual 
wilh  pity  :  the  nulduess  of  the  sentence  js  houourable  to  llie 
judge — its  inadequacy  is  not  so  to  the  laws.  Having  suffered 
It,  he  l>ecame  an  itinerant  vender  of  books  and  *  pamphlets,  chiefly 
his  fmu  vviuks,  and  which  he  carried  about  in  a  vehicle  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  supported  himself,  whilst  all  hLs  leisure 
was  devoted  to  Uie  promotion  of  his  plan,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  two  years  ago.  Tims  it  appears  that  for  more 
lliau  twelve  years  after  the  ttrniination  of  his  couiiJiement,  he 
%vas  constantly  employed  in  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth  !  The- 
harvest  \s  now  beginning  to  appear. 

Let  ns  hear  the  evidence  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  upon  thia 
subject.  Tins  Journal  asserts,  that  the  late  ri'Hers  were  *  actuated 
by  their  convictions  in  favour  of  a  pU^n  published  by  one  Spence, 
for  the  more  equal  occupalton  of  huid  ;  to  inlrofhtce  ichich  plan 
soiielies  seem  to  have  been  Jhimcd  throttghoul  the  metropolk* 
It  also  claims  for  itneh  the  merit  of  advancing  the  same  principles 
a^  those'  of  the  Scalping  Philanthropist :  for  these  sire  it* 
words  :— 

'  ^f  ach  curiosity  beiiit^  excited  in  regard  to  the  Spencean  Plan  oC 
Public  Ecouomy,  it  will  be  useful  to  stale,  that  the  details  of  the 
system  ma}*  be  fauntl  in  u  sniall  pampblct  called  Ctnii»tian  Policyt  hy 
Thomas  Evans,  Librarian  lo  the  ??ociety  of  Spencean  Pliilantbropists, 
i.t  No.  S,  Newcastle-slrert,  Strand.  Mr.  Evans  iippears  to  bave  been 
mmt  cruelly  used  by  rhe  Pitl  adiiiinibtraiion  :  and  imvin^  been  drilled 
into  the  science  of  polities  in  the  acbool  tif  peii>ecution,  bis  pampldet  is 
written  with  cDjisiderable  energy.  We  collect  frmn  it  that  the  main 
ehjccl  of  the  Society  is  a  more  equal  Qccupaikm  (not  proprietorship)  oi^ 

*  Tfif  fcroind  ^liiljon  of  hi^  TriaT  (now  before  us)  was  uneof  Uk'^p  p^mfihlet!* :,  it 
f?dfirarni^  th<'  wlioJr  of  tfrc  Work  for  nhjch  h**  %vas  pvoM'CM^wi. 
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and.     A  principle  ubicb   has  often  been   urged  in  the  pas;^  uf  tlib 

laga^ine,     isumethitig  muM   be   r?idic Lilly  wrong,    if  irulusiry  bbould 

fcuffer  from  want  in  a  country  in  wbirli   there  are  but  ivvo   aiul  a  half 

ilfion  of  ikmilies  to  tbny-two  milJitjns  of  acres  of  cultivated  land, 

[fording,  under  a  wise  policy,  the  prt^luce  of  seventeen  acres  to  every 

kmiiyj  or  fotjr  timet>  as  much  as  it  ctpold  consume.     Skilful  labour  in 

kny  bfrtnch  of  useful  industry  ought  therefore  to  yield  abundance,  even 

though  the  propnetary  in  land  should  remain  exactly  as  it  dues  at 

Vesent/  , 

riiiis  far  the  Magazine  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Knight  and  Ex* 
Sheriff,  Buouapartisft,  Lanienter  for  the  Battlt^  of  Waterloo,  Chief- 
lourner  for  Marshal  Ney,  Member  of  llie  Society  for  Abolishing 
'"ar,  Pythagorean  and  Spcnceaii  Philanthropist, 

There  is  however  another  person  to  be  examined  in  this  cause— 
"homas  Evans,  llie  librarian,  biniself.  And  here,  the  first  thing 
iphich  appears  is,  that  Mr.  Evans,  instead  of  having  been  drilled 
into  the  science  of  politics  in  the  school  of  pei secotionj  as  the 
"Pythagorean  Journal  asserts,  was  hi  reality  sent  to  that  school  iw 
jnsequence  of  being  too  forwanias  a  volunteer  in  the  said  science; 
^Ir.  Evans  telling  ys  that  he  was  arrested  during  the  sns  pens  ion  of 
lie  Habeas  Corpn.s,  as  being  at  that  lime  Secretary  of  the  London 
3orrespondhig  Society,  and  having  given  in  his  present  pamphlet 
|ood  reason  for  concluding  that  he  was  not  arrested  without  good 
ause.  Though  this  librarian  has  a^xed  the  title  of  Christian 
Policy  to  his  boob,  he  makes  no  otlier  pretension  to  the  character 
}>f  Christian  himself  than  as  a  Spenccan  plnlanthropist,  and  informs 
tis,  that  *lhis  manj  Christ,  was  a  Roman  slave,  crucified  as  a 
Jave  (the  mode  ofexecntitn*  peculiar  to  Roman  daves)  forpreacli- 
Qg  the  seditious  doctrine  that  God  was  the  proprietor  of  the  earthy 
md  not  the  Romans;  that  all  men  were  equal  in  hb  sight,  and 
pud  consequenlly  ought  not  to  be  slaves  to  another,  nor  to  the 
"lonianSj  for  which  he  was  crucified  by  the  Romans/     Mr.  Evans 

equally  w  ell  read  in  history  and  in  the  Go!*pel  I  This  is  quite 
Qough  of  bis  religion;  letn»  hiok  now  at  bis  political  information. 
France,  he  says^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  supplicated 

ace  npon  bended  knees,  and  would  have  conformed  to  just  and 
easonatde  restraints:— the  authority  for  this  important  fact  must 
in  the  Spencean  lihrary,  for  it  certainly  exists  no  where  else- 
Ingland,  however,  went  to  war,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  dis- 
covered that  ihe  export  of  grain  was  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 

ade.  This  produced  the  bhickuding  system,  and  the  orders  in 
council;  and  this  monopoly  having  been  lost,  all  the  means  of 
(greatness  on  which  the  empire  depended  are  passed  away  as  it 
vere  in  a  moment,  never  to  return*  Such  has  licen  the  effect  of 
be  impolicy  of  putting  down  Napoleon  to  elevate  Alexandei. 

The 
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The  coitnectioii  of  this  reasoning  is  «k  clear  at$  the  facts  tliemi»elve$ 
tre  orijinaL — 

*  Napoleon  was  a  mere  pigmy  to  Alexander ;  his  boasting  served  to 
talk  about,  but  he  could  have  been  managed  and  guarded  against. 
Alexander  is  a  still  steady  man  of  business,  laying  firm  hold  of  all  he 
can  get  and  relinquishing  nothing. — We  are  at  present  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vienna  Congress  of  Kings.  The  annihilation  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  government,  have 
obliged  the  Irish  people  to  exist  almost  entirely  upon  pot  a  toes  (potatoes, 
of  course,  not  having  been  known  in  that  country  before  the  Union.) 
Here,  in  England,  we  are  even  worse,  expiring,  writhing  and  agonizing 
At  every  pore  under  the  torturing  domination  of  the  Pagan  flesh- 
mongers  of  the  Continent.  Courts,  and  kings,  and  lords,  and  landlords, 
and  priests,  are  all  pagans:  they  adhere  with  pertinacity  ti>  Paganism 
ftt  this  time;  for  you  find  in  their  dwellings  the  pictures,  die  statues, 
the  busts  of  their  Jupiters,  Junos,  Apollos,  Dianas,  Venuses/ 
&c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  pamplilet  which  Sir  Pythagoras  recoininends  as  being 
written  with  considerable  energy ;  and  such  the  scieace  of  politici 
into  which  Mr.  Evans  has  been  drilled. 
Let  tis  proceed  to  its  practical  part. — 

'  Landlords,  and  landlords  only,  are  the  oppressors  of  the  people. — 
The  time  is  come  that  something;  must  be  done;  then  let  that  some- 
thing be  etiectuai ;  remember  that  bad  the  French  people  established 
a  partnership  in  the  land,  no  imperial  tyranny  ever  could  have  raised 
its  head  in  that  country,  nor  could  the  present  Pagan  restoration  have 
taken  place.  Now  is  tbe  time  to  cancel  Doomsday-book,  and  establish 
a  partnership  in  the  land  ;  there  is  no  other  means  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  military  despotism,  or  all  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion. Great  as  this  undtjirtaking  is,  it  can  be  easily  etfected.  ^Flie  easy 
process  is  to  declare  that  the  territcMryof  these  realms  shall  be  the 
peoples  farm ;  thus  tramjferring  all  the  lands,  waters,  mines,  houses, 
and  all  feudal  perraaneitt  property  to  the  people.  This  will  injure  n^J 
one,  and  benefit  all— the  alteration  which  is  proposed  bdng  only  thfl^H 
all  persons  possessed  of  houses  or  lands  shall  in  future  pay  rent  H^H 
Cbem  instead  of  receiving  it.  The  government  is  to  remain  as  it  is; 
pensions  to  he  allotted  to  the  King,  Princes  and  Nobles,  Clergy  aod 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  remaining  balance  of  tbe  whole  rent-roll 
to  be  divided  among  tbe  whole  people, ^ — to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  being  the  profit  of  their  natural  estate,  without  tax,  toll,  or 
custom  ;  which  would  be  near  four  pounds  a-bead  annually  T 

The  great  barons,  it  is  admitted,  may  object  to  this;  but 
tbey  must  submit  quietly :  aud  all  ranks  and  conditions  are 
called  upon  to  form  affiliated  societies  to  bring  into  effect  this 
revolutiou  of  the  Spenceau  or  Scalping  Philanthropists. 
There  ia^  indeed,  as  Sir  Pythagoras  observes,  comidemble  ener^f 
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ihede  proposals.    Let  not  this  be  despised  and  overlooked  for  hs 
r'^travagance,* 

The  reackr  will  htive  observed,  that  king,  lords,  and  comnions, 
.*re  tolerated  in  the  librariairs  scheme,  whereas^  according  to  the 
original  systeiHj  *  the  S|Jcitsonian  Republic  is  one  and  indivisible,* 
trirting  concession  to  existing  prejudices ;  or,  more  probably,  to 
existing  laws.     The   Ultra  Whigs   and  EKtra-Retbrmers  disctaira 
the  Speiiceans,  and  with  perfect  sincerity.    Tl>ese  levellers  are  not 
t\j  be  confoumled  with  the  lactious  ci'ew  %\  ho  clamour  tiiey  knovf 
not  why,  ^or  they  know  not  what,  aijd  huzza  any  blockhead  with  a 
.brazen  face  and  a  bell-metal  voice,  who  will  tulk  uonHcuse  to  tliem 
by  the  hoyr.     The  Spenceans  are  far  more  respectable  than  these, 
[for  they  have  a  distinct  and  intelligible  system;  ihey  kiiow  what 
Kfaey  tiiin  at  and  houestly  declare   it,      Neitlier  iy   the  Agrarian 
ysteni  so  foolish^  or  so  devoid  of  attraction,  that  it  may  safeljr  be 
lised.    It  has  found  a  miserable  advocate  in  thec|Uon«lam  Secre- 
tary of  the  Corresponding  Society  ;  under  such  auspices  the  leveller* 
have  organized  themselves  into  regular  sections,  rhey  are  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  they  are  zealously  spreading  their  opinions.     But 
if  the  sys^tem  were  taken  up  by  some  stronger  hand,  (whether  an 
enthusiast  should  embrace  it,  or  some  profligate  jntirnahst  think  it 
a  profession  to  thrive  by,)  compared  to  all  other  weapons  of  dis- 
content, it  would  be  found  as  Thor's  mallet  to  a  child's  pop* gun. 
If  the  English  Revolution  were  once  commenced  it  would  go  <mi  to 
point,  before  it  reached  its  inevitable  termination  in  an  iron . 
iilitary  tyranny.     Let  the  Ultra  Whigs  make  tlie  breach,  and  the 
'  Spenceans  will  level  the  wall :  what  the  sfiavers  begin  the  scalpers 
will  finish t  but  Samson  is  neither  shorn  nor  blinded,  and  the  Phi- 
listrnes  have  given  him  fair  waniing. 

W^e  have  now^  examined  the  grounds  upon  which  some  weak 
men,  some  mistaken  or  insane  ones,  and  other  very  wicked  ones 
are  endeavouring  to  excite  rebelhon.  We  have  shewn  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  British  Government  to  avoid  the  war 
the  first  instance,  or  at  any  time  to  conclude  it.  It  was  a 
ar  undertaken  not  for  ambition,  not  for  the  lust  of  conquest, 
not,  as  is  lyingly  asserted,  for  the  interests  of  a  particular  family, 
but  from  a  cause  of  just  fear,  as  Bacon  describes  it,  ^  that 
Justus  met  lis  qui  cadit  m  constfintem  senatum  in  causa  puhiicS : 
not  oift  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies,  apprehensions  afar  oft*, 
but  (rat  of  clear  fmesigkt  of  immineTtt  danger.  And  as  long  as 
reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear  mil  be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  %var/ 


*  TtfiP  iait  edition  of  the  Speiicetm  hand-bilJ  says, 
It  .  %*  Head ! — *  Chrifitian  Policj,  th^  Salvation  of  tlie  Empire.*     Price  If.  6<L — 
FttUM^  brf  X.£vajut,  ^  NcwcaitJ««itr««tt  ^laiadj  and  Sold  by  «11  fiookidJers. 
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At  die  commencenieut  it  was  popular  beyond  all  former  example^ 

Bs  being  most  uiKquivocally  ineviiable  iind  just;  laid  that  popularity 
coatiiJUt^tLl  till  ib  triumphiiiit  close.  It  is  iheu  impudently  i'dlsa,  a$ 
well  as  egiegioHsly  iibsurd^  to  charge  that  war  as  a  crime  upon  the 
Government,  and  arraign  Gijvernmeiit  for  ibe  distress  which  n 
unavoidably  felt  upon  willidraning  from  circubtion  the  war  ex- 
peuditure,  and  the  olber  changes  incident  upon  a  transition  from 
lire  state  of  war  to  the  stale  of  |>eace  i  that  diatresi*  too,  resulting 
in  great  part  from  ihe  iluctuation  of  fashions,  from  the  extent  to 
wiiich  niacliinery  has  been  carried  abroad  as  weli  as  at  home,  from 
the  blind  avidity  of  our  manyfaeturers  and  nierchanls,  who  have 
overlooked  this  fact,  and  glutted  the  mat  ket  when  they  had  no  com- 
petition,-— from  the  state  of  tlje  contintnit,  impoverished  by  a  grind- 
ing tyranny  and  laid  waste  by  repeated  campaigns,— and,  lastly^ 
from  the  state  of  the  seasons,  which  is  not  nioro  com|)letely  out  of 
the  controul  of  Government  dian  most  of  the  other  causes  which 
have  been  indicated. 

We  have  shewn  also  that  as  the  constitution  of  Parliament  has 
not  bien  the  cause  of  the  existing  distre&s,  so  no  change  in  that 
constitution  could  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  alleviate  tliat 
distress,  or  otntTwise  benefit  the  people.  If  every  office,  sinecure, 
and  |}ension,  Mhicli  the  boldest  reformer  has  yet  ventured  to  pro- 
»cribc,  were  abolished,  the  whole  saving  would  scarcely  be  felt  at 
a  ft  alher  in  the  scale  :  and,  as  directly  tending  to  exclude  talents 
from  the  Government,  and  confine  places  of  great  trust  to  the 
aristocracy,  ^uch  an  abolition  would  be  most  injurious  to  the 
commonweal  Lb.  They  who  seek  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  keep  utit  of  sight  the  increased  power  which  has  been  given 
to  public  opinion  by  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  press, — The  first  of  these  circum- 
stances alone  has  intruduced  a  greater  change  into  our  govern- 
fiient  dian  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  statute ;  and  on  the 
wliole,  tiiat  change  is  30  beneficial  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
additional  expenhe  which  it  entails  upon  us  during  war.  This 
momeuious  alteration  gives,  even  inordinary  times,  a  preponderance 
to  the  popular  branch  of  our  constitution  :  but  in  these  times,  when 
the  n^ain  force  of  the  press  is  brought  to  bear  like  a  battery  against 
the  1  eniple  of  our  Laws ;  wUgu  the  head  of  the  government  is 
systematically  insulted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  coo- 
tempt  and  hatred ;  when  the  established  religion  is  assailed  with  all 
Uie  rancour  of  theological  hatjcd  by  its  old  hereditary  enemies, 
with  the  fierceness  of  iriumjihant  zeal  by  die  new  army  of  fanatics, 
and  with  all  the  arts  of  insidious  infidelity  hy  the  Minute  Philoso- 
phers of  the  age  ;  when  all  our  existing  institutions  arc  openly 
and  fiercely  assaulted,  and  mechsniics  are  breaking  stocking-frames 
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in  some  places,  and  assembling  in  olhcrs  to  deliberiate  upon  mend- 
ing the  frame  of  the  government, — what  wise  man,  and  what  good 
one  but  must  perceive  ibut  it  is  the  power  of  the  Democracy 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  onghl  to  be  diminished  ? 

Of  all  engines  of  mischief  which  were  ever  yet  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  the  press  is  the  moiit  fornndable,  when 
perverted  in  its  uses,  as  it  was  by  the  Revolutionists  in  France,  and 
b  at  this  lime  by  the  Revolntionisls  in  England,  Look  at  the  lan- 
guage winch  is  held  by  these  men  concerning  the  late  tran^jaetions, 
imd  see  if  falsehood  and  sedition  were  ever  move  audacious  !  *  Per- 
liaps,'  says  the  Examiner,  '  there  may  he  a  plot  somewhere,— in 
some  tap-room  or  other;  Jike  the  plot  of  Despard,  who  was  driven 
to  frenzy  by  ill-treatment,  and  then  conspirod  with  a  few  brick- 
layers in  a  public-boost^  for  whicb  he  was  sent  to  llie  gallow^s, 
instead  of  the  care  of  bis  friends!'  *  We  feel,'  says  this  flagitioMs 
incendiary,  *  for  the  bodily  pains  undergoing  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and 
think  bis  assassin  (unless  be  was  mad  w  il!i  starvation)  a  scoundrel ; 
and  some  of  the  corruptionists,  who  in  luxury  and  cold  blood  can 
provoke  sM  L'h  excesses,  ^^teater  scotimbek .''  A  s  if  of  all '  scoundrels' 
die  man  who  can  in  tbis  manner  attempt  to  palliate  insurrection, 
treason  and  murder,  were  not  himself  the  greatest,  Mr,  Cob- 
hett  goes  farther  than  this  :  with  an  eflioutery  peculiar  to  himself, 
notorious  as  it  is  that  the  rioters  were  led  from  Spafields  by  the 
man  who  hanuigued  them  tliere,  and  that  the  tricolor  flag  which 
they  followed,  was  curried  to  Spalields  to  be  hoisted  there  for  llieir 
banner — he  says,  *  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  London,  that 
the  rioters  liad  no  conuexion  whatever  with  the  meeting  in  Spa- 
tields  :'  And  thongli  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  Church  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  an  atLi?mpt  was  made  to  murder  Mr.  Piatt,  whose 
recovery  is  at  this  nujuieut  doubtful,  this  convicted  libeller  has  the 
impuderice  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king his  ignoraiH  readers  in  the  coinitry  disbelieve  it-  *  lire  rioters/ 
he  says,  *  consisting  chieflv  of  starving  sailors,  though  they  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  did  no  violence  to  any  body,  CKcept  in  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  the  anus,  and  in  the  wounding  {if  that  really  u-as  soj  of 
one  man  mho  aiteinpted  to  stop  them,  and  who  laid  hold  of  one  of 
them!*  Another  of  this  lircbrand's  twopenny  papejs  is  before  us, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  ministers,  the  nobtcisse,  and  tlie  clergy  of 
France  wilfully  made  the  revolution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people 
from  being  fairly  represented  in  a  national  council.  *  It  was  tke^ 
who  produced  the  confusion;  it  was  ^//py  who  caused  the  massacrea 
and  guiHolinii>gs  ;  it  was  thei/  who  destroyed  the  kingly  government; 
it  was  ihet/  who  brought  the  kin**  to  the  block!'  And  in  the  same 
spirit  which  dictated  this  foul  and  infamous  falsehood,  he  asks,  Svaa 
there  any  tiling  too  violent,  any  thing  too  severe,  to  be  inflicted 
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on  these  men  ?'    He  says  that  ^  Robc-^pierre,  who  was  exceeded  in 
cruelty  only  by  some  of  ihe  Bourbons,  was  pi  oved  to  have  been  id 

^  league  w^ith  tbe  open  enemies  of  France/  lie  asks  *  whether  ibtf 
Aniericaos  gamed  their  iiuiepeiideiice  by  quietly  sitting  by  tlie  fire- 
side  ?  Oh !  iio^ — these  were  all  achieved  by  aclion,  and  amidst 
bustle  and  noise/  He  sayi^,  *  the  quiet  fire-side  gentry  are  the  most 
callous  and  crncl,  and  ihereJbrc  die  most  wicked  part  of  the  nation.* 
Towards  the  close  of  this  epistle  he  says,  *  I  will  venture  my  life 
that  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  one  more  word  to  warm  evert 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  your  bodies  ;* — and  a  few  lines  lower 
he  tells  the  journey  men  and  labourers  to  whom  this  in^ainmatory 
paper  is  addressed,  that  he  has  m-ithcr  room  nor  desire  to  appeal 
to  their  passions  upon  this  occasion.  With  equal  consistency  this 
firebrand  concludes  a  letter  to  the  Birmingham  printer  whose  house 

^  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  by  expressing  '  a  sincere  w  ish  tliat  no 

I  further  violences  may  ever  be  committed  on  him  ;'  and  prints  in  the 
title*page  these  words  in  large  letters,  that  all  who  run  may  re 
'  A  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  J  abet  of  Birmingham,  shewing 
he  richly  merits  the  indignation  of  all  the  labouriug  people  in  lljf 
kingdom^  and  of  his  townsmen  the  people  of  Birmingham  in  parti- 
cular/ 

No  city  in  the  kingdom  is  at  diia  time  experiencing  such  difficulty 
and  distress  as  Birmingham  ;  for  ibis  obvious  reason^  that  no  otiier 
place  received  so  much  direct  employment  from  government  during 
the  war.  This  greiit  ammal  expenditure  was  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  receivings 
weekly  relief;  die  masters  being  no  longer  able  to  employ  the  men, 
very  many  indeed  having  been  ruined  tliemselves.  This  is  a  depio* 
rable  state  of  things,  but  it  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  miscon- 
duct or  imptilicy ;  it  is  the  plain  unavoidable  consequence  of  events 
over  which  no  man  or  body  of  men  could  have  any  controuL  In  such 
a  case  what  is  to  be  done?  ihiy  man  who  is  not  either  a  madman 
or  a  villain,  nmst  see  tital  there  is  but  one  course, — to  mitigate  the 
fvil  by  giving  as  much  temporary  relief  as  possible^  till  new  meaoi 
of  subsistence  can  be  provided,  by  opening  new  chinmels  of  em- 
ployment. To  this  accordingly  the  inimbitants  have  applied  them- 
selves with  a  zt:alons  liberality  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found 
in  oilier  countries,  and  which  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled  m 
this.  Every  parish,  every  religious  congregation  of  whatever  de- 
scription, iias  its  Benevolent  Society.  There  are  subscriptions  for 
providing  soup,  for  blankets,  for  clolhiug,  for  coats,  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick,  for  women  in  cliild-bed,  for  the  w  ants  of  infancy.  There 
are  above  an  hundred  guardians  of  ihe  poor,  who  go  through  the 
town,  which  is  divided  into  districts  for  their  superintendence,  ami 

iea  where  relief  m  wanted^  what  relief,  aad  that  it  be  properly  ap- 
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plied.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affiroi,  that  beneficence  was  never 

more  liberaiiy,  more  generally,  or  more  strenuousiy  employed,  than 
it  is  at  this  time  in  Birminghamj  where  all  who  have  any  thing  to 
spare  from  iheir  own  necessities,  are  doing  whatever  can  be  done 
by  human  and  Christian  charity  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  in 
need.  And  it  is  to  the  jounieymen  and  poor  of  this  town  at  this 
time  that  Mr*  Cobbett  addresses  himself,  seeking  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame tfaenij  by  the  nio^t  seditious  language^  and  the  most  calumnious 
falsehoods,  and  telling  them  that  they  are  *  coaxed  and  threatened, 
with  a  hitsm  oj  carrion  soup  in  one  hand,  and  a  AffZ/er  in  the  other!' 
Why  is  it  tlisit  ihla  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same 
atamp,  are  permitted  week  after  week  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebelUon, 
insulting  the  government,  and  defying  die  laws  of  the  country? 
ITie  press  may  combat  the  press  in  ordinary  times  anil  upon  ordi- 
nary topics,  a  measure  of  ti  nance,  for  instance,  or  the  common 
course  of  politics,  or  a  point  in  theology.  But  in  sea.sons  of  great 
agitation,  or  on  those  momentous  subjects  in  v^bich  the  peace  and 
security  of  society,  nay  the  very  existence  of  social  ordtir  itself  h 
involved,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  diat  the  healing  will  come  from 
the  same  weapon  as  the  wound.  They  who  read  political  journals, 
read  for  the  most  part  to  have  their  opinions  flattered  and  strength- 
ened, not  to  correct  or  enlighten  them ;  and  the  class  of  men  for 
whom  these  pot-house  epistles  are  written,  read  nothing  else.  The 
Monthly  Magazine  asserts  that  from  40  to  50,000  of  the  two- 
penny Kegisters  are  sold  every  week,  and  the  editor  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  assist  the  sale  by  recommending  it  to  his  '  liberal 
and  enlightened  readers/  The  statement  may  probably  be  greatly 
exaggerated,— this  being  an  old  artifice; — but  if  only  a  tenth  of 
that  number  be  circulated  among  the  populace,  for  it  is  to  the 
populace  that  this  ferocious  jomnal  is  addressed^  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  is  not  to  be  calculated.  Its  ignorant  readers  receive 
it  with  entire  faith:  it  serves  them  for  law  and  for  gospel— for 
their  Creed  and  their  Ten  Commandments.  They  talk  by  it,  and 
siwear  by  it; — they  are  ready  to  live  by  it;  and  it  will  be  well  if 
Konie  of  diese  credulous  and  unhappy  men  are  not  deluded  to  die 
by  it;  they  would  not  be  the  first  victims  of  the  incendiary  press. 
We  have  laws  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in 
our  markets,  and  the  mixture  of  deleterious  drugs  in  been^We 
have  laws  also  against  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  ex- 
citing discontent  and  disatFection ; — why  are  not  these  la%vs  rendered 
eflFectual  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former  ?  Had  the  insolence 
of  the  French  journalists  been  checked  at  the  commencement  of  th* 
Revolution,  those  journalists  would  not  have  brought  Ureir  king  to 
the  guillotine,  and  have  perished  themselves  among  the  innume- 
rable victims  of  their  folly,  their  falsehood,  their  extravagance,  and 
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their  gEilt.  Men  of  this  deacriptioti,  like  other  criminals,  derive  no 
lessons  from  experience.  But  it  behoves  the  Government  to  do  so, 
ftiid  curb  sedilioe  in  time ;  lest  it  should  be  called  upon  to  crush 
rebelliun  and  to  punish  treason,  The  prayer  in  the  Litany  will 
not  deliver  them  from  these  things,  unless  ibey  use  tlie  meana  which 
Ood  and  man  have  oitrustcd  to  them  for  delivering  us  and  thein^ 
selves. 

How  often  have  we  heard  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
^oic€  of  God,  from  demngogues  who  were  labouring  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  \vho  despised  the  wretched  instruments  of  whom  they 
made  use  !  But  it  is  ihe  Devil  whose  name  is  Legion,  Fox  Po- 
puJif  vox  Dei !  When  or  where  htis  it  been  so?  W^is  it  io  England 
durii^  the  riots  in  17B0f  Has  it  l>een  in  France  during  the  last  six 
and  twenty  years  ?  Or  \vas  it  in  Spain  when  the  people  restored 
the  Inquisition  ? — for  it  was  the  people  who  restored  that  accursed 
tribunal,  spontaneously  and  tnmultuously — not  the  government^ 
which  only  ratified  what  the  people  had  done;  still  less  were  they 
assisted  by  that  *  base  engine  of  our  corrupt  stateamen,  the  standing 
army/  by  which  is  meant  tlie  soldiers  who  fought  and  conquered 
with  Wellington,  as  some  of  the  city  resolutianers  have  asserted 
with  equal  regard  to  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  their  country — 
What  will  not  these  men  traduce!  i^oz  Popuh\  Fox  Dei! — Was  it 
ao  in  the  wild*  rness  when  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  Aaron  and  said  unto  hitri,  Up,  make  us  Gods  which  shall  go 
before  us?  Was  it  so  at  Athens  when  Socrates  and  Phocion  were 
sacrificed  to  the  factious  mnhitude  t  Or  was  it  so  at  J  essnsalein  when 
they  cried,  Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him!  'Ilie  posiiion  is  not  nM>re 
tenable  than  the  Kight  Divine,  not  less  mischievous,  and  not  Jesi 
jibsurd.  Gcul  is  in  the  populace  as  he  is  hi  the  hniricane,  and  the 
Tolcauo,  atid  the  earihqnake! 

W  bat  then  are  the  prospects  of  the  country  under  the  awfid  dis- 
pensation with  which  it  IS  visited  r  and  what  is  the  course  which 
the  government  and  the  parliament  are  bound,  or  competent  t^ 
pursue  ? 

Of  distresses,  such  as  now  pervade  the  mass  of  the  couuimnity, 
iniall  indeed  is  tho  part  which  parliaments  or  governments  either 
create  qv  cure.  The  causes  of  ibem,  as  w«  have  abtn»dantly  sheWTt| 
either  lie  without  the  lin>its  of  human  contronl,  or  have  been  car- 
ried beyond  our  reach  by  the  tide  of  lime.  We  cannot  command 
the  seasons  whose  unkindness  has  aggravated  the  pressure  bequeathed 
us  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war;  we  could  not  annul  the  conse- 
quences of  tltat  war  even  if  we  were  unsteady  enough  to  recant  itf 
policy,  or  recreant  enough  to  repudiate  ils  glories.  But  what  little 
might  have  been  in  our  power  (Uiay  we  venlure  to  say  it  t)  has  un- 
happily, perhaps  joadvertenily,  been  Uirovvo  away-  In  passing  from 
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a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  the  shock  of  tlie  revulsion  might 
not  improbably  have  beea  lessened  to  all  orders  of  society  by  some- 
what graduating  the  transition.  The  die  is  now  ea.st — the  results, 
be  they  what  they  may,  most  be  abided ;  and  we  speak  therefore 
with  ihe  freedom  of  history,  when  we  say  that  had  ihe  goveruaieut 
been  left  a  short  time  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  t^xtra ordinary 
resources  confid^tl  to  them  during  the  war,  souie  of  the  evils  which 
(to  the  surprize  of  so  many  well  meaning  persons)  have  been  found 
associated  \^ith  peace^  mighl  possibly  have  reet^ived  mitigation. 
To  speak  words  of  kind  omen— of  hat  ling  and  fareioeti — to  the 
fpirit  of  the  departed  Property-tax,  h,  we  know,  to  incur  th« 
anatbemd  of  those  who  have  been  shouting  over  its  grave.  But  it 
did  good  service  in  its  time  :  and  though  he  w  ould  be  a  mad  poli- 
tician indeed  who  should  now  think  of  leviviiig  it,  we  suspect  that 
there  are  not  wanting  some  among  the  persons  that  laboured  most 
eagerly  for  its  extinction,  who  doubt  whether  the  use  of  it,  or  of  a 
portion  of  it,  during  the  present  year,  migljt  not  have  been  attended 
with  advantages  to  the  country.  Jt  u^ight  not  have  been  unwise  to 
ascertain  by  a  little  experience,  on  what  portion  of  our  system  the 
pressure  of  a  new  state  of  things  wotdd  be  most  sensibly  felt,  and 
where  relief  might  be  most  usefully  administered :— and  to  hav« 
Ktade  this  experiment  with  the  means  of  such  relief  in  our  hands. 

If  stagnant  manufactures,  and  lauguishing  agriculture,  and  a  po^ 
pulatiou  suddenly  turned  loose  hum  tbe  miiitary  or  naval  services 
of  the  country,  produce  a  supply  of  hands  for  which  there  is  no 
work,  a  partial  and  temporajy  remedy  might  perhaps  have  beea 
found  in  undertakings  o(  public  utility  and  magnificence — in  the 
improvement  of  roads,  the  completion  uf  canals,  the  erection  of  our 
National  Monuments  for  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar— undertakings 
which  government  might  have  supplied,  if  the  means  had  been  at 
their  disposal.  To  attempt  to  raise  tnuney  for  such  a  purpose  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  would  be,  indeed,  an  adventurous 
policy.  The  clamour  against  the  new  biudcn  wouhi  be  echoed 
from  the  very  mouths  which  it  was  intended  to  provide  the  meaui 
M  filling. 

The  sudden  reduction  of  establishmeuts  cannot  well  be  denied 
to  s^gravate  in  a  degree,  and  lor  a  time,  some  of  the  evils^  which 
it  is  ultimately  to  cure.  It  throws,  as  has  been  atreafly  observed, 
new  hands  into  the  overstocked  market  of  lab'jiir,  liy  a  singular 
and  whimsical  injustice,  it  brings  a  u^jw  oiiium  upon  the  govern- 
ment^  exactly  the  oppojiite  of  that  which  ihey  had  incurred  from 
the  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  prevent  or  avoid  reduction,  l^arlia- 
iiieot  cuts  dowu  the  naval  esUmates,  and  then  ihe  Mansion-house 
cries  shame  upon  i\m  AdmiraUy  lor  the  di»tresse^  of  th^  dis- 
charged geam^n!       ^ 
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These  consequences  of  peace,  however,  it  will  be  said,  are 
unavoidable.  True ;  bot  they  are  the  consequences  of  peace, — 
they  are  produced  by  that  transition  from  war  to  peace  which  has 
at  oijce  taken  a  customer  for  milliuiia  sterling  out  of  the  market  of 
labour  and  consumption,  and  thrown  into  it  thousands  of  com- 
petitors for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  employment*  They 
are  as  clearly  the  consequences  of  that  revulsion  which  is  assorted 
to  have  had  no  operation  in  producing  the  present  derangement 
in  all  sorts  of  prices  and  property — as  the  absolute  inability  of  the 
Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  siifteriiig  classes  is  the  con- 
sequence of  that  defalcation  of  their  means  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  dnmours  of  the  country. 

Whetlier  Parhament  can  devise  the  means  of  alleviation,  is  W'hat 
we  would  not  willingly  decide  beforehand  m  the  negative;  though, 
we  confess,  our  hopes  are  very  faint  of  any  immediate  and  sensible 
good  from  legislative  interference.  The  revision  of  the  Poor- 
Law* — a  work  now  of  crying  necessity — niay  lead  to  such  correc- 
tions and  improvements  in  that  system,  as  shall  at  once  extend  its 
efficacy  and  lighten  its  almost  intolerable  burden.  But  this  is  an 
operation  for  distant— comparatively  distant— effect.  To  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  moment,  what  remedy  conld  even  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  apply  that  would  not  ultimately  resolve  itaelf 
into  taxation  ? 

Of  this  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  :  that  if,  after  the  most  anxious 
consideration  of  every  plausible  suggestion ,  Parliament  should 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  effectual 
to  be  done  till  the  tide  shall  turn  in  our  favour  ;  the  House  of 
Commcms  will  be  held  up  to  detestation,  as  insensible  to  ihe  dis- 
tresses of  their  conylituent"j :  while,  on  the  other  baud,  indications 
are  not  wauling  that  all  the  batteries  of  pohtical  economy  are  ready 
to  open  ai;amst  any  plan  of  relief  which  may  be  found  liable  (as 
what  plan  tor  such  a  purp^^se  must  not  be  ?)  to  objections  of  theo- 
retical science,  and  that  anv  assi^stance  which  should  be  proposed 
to  be  given  to  individual  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would  be  stig* 
matized  as  a  project  of  i  orniption. 

Lithe  midit  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  one  duty  there 
certainly  is  which  Govt  rn men t  and  Parliament  are  both  competent 
and  called  upon  to  discharge.  They  cannot  stay  ihe  pestilence  j 
but  they  can  take  care  that,  while  it  rages,  the  city  is  not  plun- 
dered. I'htjy  cannot  (would  to  God  they  could !)  charm  away  the 
enibarra*suiLiUs  of  the  rich,  and  the  privations  of  the  poor;  but 
they  may,  and  iliey  must,  save  both  ihe  poor  and  rich  from  the 
common  curbe  and  miserv  of  a  Revolution. 
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%*  Mr.  David  Ilome,  nepliew  tn  the  historiitti  of  that  name,  hap  vrrilten  to 
Bs  respecun^  tlie  anecdote  of  bb  kinsman,  extiactedjiii  our  last  Number,  from 
'Ir.  Sitlimaii'sTrBVels,  That  imecdote  lie  has  sIjowm  tu  be  false,  hy  uuqnes- 
tionable  dates,  and  by  u  circumstance  related  in  the  Manui>cript  Memoirs  of 
ihe  late  Dr.  Cmliale,  *  an  cminiot  clergvinan  of  the  Scuttisli  Cburch,*  and 
friend  of  tbe  hisLoriaii.  The  mcum^jtance,  iateiesting  in  itself  and  decisive, 
upon  tbe  subject,  ive  rransicribe,  in  tbe  words  of  the  Mannscript,  from  the 
letter  l>efore  us:  '  When  David  and  be  (the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  brotber  of  the 
lute  Earl  of  Glasgow)  were  holh  in  London,  ut  the  period  uhcn  X>«i>wf *  mother 
died,  Mr.  Bo)le  hearing  of  it,  soon  after  went  into  bis  apartment,  for  tbey 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  where  he  found  him  in  the  deepest  uiUiction,  and  in 
a  flood  of  tears.  After  the  usual  topics  of  coodotence,  Mr.  Bt>yle'&;ud  to  bim, 
**  Mjf  friend,  you  owe  this  uncfjiumou  grief  to  your  biiving  throvi'n  off  the  pnn- 
clples  of  rehgion  :  for  if  you  had  not,  yyu  would  have  heen  consoled  by  the 
firm  belief,  that  the  good  laHy^  who  wsis  not  only  the  hest  of  moiiiers,  but  the 
most  pious  of  ChristianSt  ^as  completely  bappy  ia  tbe  realms  of  the  jubt.^  To 
vvhicli.  David  replied,  **■  though  J  throw  mi  mt^  apeaditthns  to  enter  tarn  arid 

mplofj  the  icaniM  ami  metaphi/Sical  world,  yet,  in  other  things,  1  do  not  think 

idiLferently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  imajt^ine.'^ 
Mr,  Silliman  relates  the  anecdote  on  tbe  authority  (tf  a  very  venerable  and 
respectable  man  to  whom  he  was  iotrodiiced  at  Edinbur^j^h,  '  who  was  an 
early  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Witberspoon/  and  to  whom  '  iho^e  letters 
oji  the  education  of  children  which  are  printed  in  Wittierspoon'a  Works  were 
originally  written.*  Tbis  person,  who  may  protjahly  be  easily  recoi;nized  at;  • 
Edinburj;]),  is  stated  to  have  been  iveil  acquainted  with  Hume.  On  his  an  I  ho- 
my Mr,  SiHitnan  contradicts  the  received  opinion  of  the  composure  %viih  which 
the  tvcepticEil  philosopher  died.  Mr.  D.  Hume  expoi^tolateB  with  us  for 
having  lightly  given  credit  to  ilie  anecdote  which  we  extiacted,  as  if  we  hod 
meted  from  hi(;otry.  We  believed  the  anecdote,  and  in  that  bdref  (|UOted 
it, — not  to  detract  from  the  character  of  Hume,  hut  as  showing  in  what 
manner  tbe  philosophy  which  he  sent  abroad  restored  tlwj  sttng  to  death. 
The  story  eoacernir»g  his  own  death  we  did  not  extract,  knowing,  whether  true 
or  false,  how  very  htile  such  stories  are  worth,  how  often  they  are  fei|;ried^ 
aad  how  easily  deliriuoi  is  interpreted  according  to  the  notions  af  the  by- 
^tanderH. 

Mr.  Hume  requires,  ai  he  has  a  right  to  do,  that  we  shal!  repair  the  wrong 
which  we  Iiave  done  to  his  inicle's  fame.  The  pnhbcity  whkb  we  gave 
to  the  anecd<ite,  we  cheerfully  give  to  tiie  refutation  of  it;  this  refutation 
wil}  reticb  America;  when  Mr,  Silbnvan  will  -ieethat  he  has  bee»  mlsinfornaed^ 
»Bd  will  duuhttess  correct  the  statement  which  he  has  seat  mio  the  worldL 
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IGRTCULTURS. 

THE  Agricultaral  State  of  the  Kingdom  in  Febraary,  March,  and  April^ 
1816;  being  the  Substance  of  the  Replies  to  a  Circular  Letter  sent  by  the 
Board,  to  every  part  of  the  Ktogdom.    Publisksd  fy  the  Board.    Bvo.    9s. 

AMTJQUITIES. 

THE  Antiquarian  Itinerary,  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  containing  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seven  Engravings,  displaying  the  Ancient  Architecture  and  other" 
Vestiges  of  former  Ages  in  Great  Britain ;  accompanied  with  Descriptions^ 
16s.  each  Volume;  krge  paper,  ll.  4s. 

-  The  History  and  AntH]uities  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter^  West* 
mihster.    By  J.  P.  Neal.    4to.    Part  I.  I6s.    Royal,  II.  Is. 

FINE   ARTS. 

A  whole-length  Portrait  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  engravtd  by 
Meyer,  from  the  Picture  by  A«  E.  Chalon,  R.A.    II-  Is.    Proofs  Si.  28. 

Gallery  of  Contemporary  British  Portraits,  No.  XXII.  4to.  11.  5c.  Proofii, 
fol.  11. 16s. 

Aunals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Nol.  II.  and  III.  containing,  a  full  and  complete 
Reply  to  the  Calumnies  contaiued  in  the  Catalogue  Raisqnn^  of  the  Pictures 
lately  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery,  Pa^l-Malj^  with  other  interesting  Ar«i- 
cies.     58.  each.  

Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  Part  VIH. 
Royal  Paper,  Igs.  Imperial,  Ids. 

I/)Qdina  Illustrata,  Nos.  23  to  25.    Small  paper^  8s.  Large  paper,  IQs.  6d. 

Milton's  Letters  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Written  from  Paris,  in  the  year  1815w 
.8vo.    78.  6d. 

ASTRONOMY.     " 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  or  an  Easy  Introduction  to  th* 
Knowledge  of  the  Heavens.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Mylne.    8vo.   9%, 

Evening  Amusements,  or  the  Beauties  of  the  Heavens  Displayed;  for  181T* 
By  William  Frend,  Esq.    3s. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior^  Chaplain  of  the 
Prissidency  of  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  with  a  Selection  of  his  Sermons* 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  Fellow  of  king's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo^ 
12s.    • 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  drawn  from  au- 
thentic  Documents,  and  illustrated  with  original  Correspondence,  and  a  varietyr 
of  interesting  Anecdotes;  to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Biographic^  Account  of 
his  Family.    By  John  Watkins,  LL.  D.    4to.    11.  lis.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Botanist's  Companion :  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Prao- 
tical  Botany,  and  the  Uses  of  the  Plants,  either  growing  wild  in  Great  Britain, 
or  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  Agriculture,  &c  By  William  Salisbury. 
19mo.    2  vols.    12s, 
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A  Practfcol  Essay  on  Cbemical  Re-AjEent*  or  Tests;  illoRtraUd  by  a  Seric* 
|0f  EKperimeiiis,  calculated  lu  shew  the  Uses  to  which  Tests  may  be  applief), 
und  the  Art  of  sipplviug  them  successful  I  j.     By  Frederic  Ace  am,  Op-erativc 
Chemist.    VInm,    8s. 

The  Broken  Sword  :  a  Melu-Drama.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Rojal 
^  (J V  e  n  t-ft  arde  n  -    2  s . 

The  Slave,  a  Musical  Drama,  rn  three  Acts,  as  performing  ait  Covenb^Gar^ 
den  Theatire*     By  Thomiis  Morton,  Esq.    2  s.  6d. 

Caractacus^a  new  Tragedy,  with  previous  Remarks  on  English  Tragedy, &c. 
►By  VVilliaiti  Moaaey,     8vo,     4s. 

£DUCATJOK  AND  CLASSICAL  LITEttATUEE. 

Souter's  complete  Set  of  Arithmetical  Tables,  containing,  besides  those 
usually  yiven,  Three  Nevr  Tahle"*,  one  of  Addition,  one  of  Subtraction,  aud 
one  of  Division.     Printed  on  a  Card.    4d. 

An  Atlas  far  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  MiaH  Wilkin ^n*     9  Parts.     7a.  dd. 

An  Account  of  the  Qrii^in,  Proceedings,  Principles,  and  Results,  of  an  Iqp 
[ititution  for  teaching  AduUs.     Bvo.    4s.  fid. 

An  Introduction  to  ilie  Latin  Tongue  on  the  Eton  Plan;  with  notes  ex* 
tracted  ftom  the  Grammar  of  the  Verb.  By  the  Author  of  that  Work, 
ftvo.     2s. 

Geivenlogia  Aiiiiqua;  or  Mythological  and  Clubsical  Tables,  compiled  from 
the  he>>c  Authors  on  Fabulous  and  Ancient  History.  By  Williatn  Berry^  Jate 
uf  the  College  of  Arms.    Snmll  folio.     11.  Is. 

Cornelii  Nepotis  Vitse,  cum  Fragmentis,  Variis  Lectionibus,  et  Indi€« 
locupletissimo.     12mo,     49. 6d. 

Delectus  Senteiuiarum  et  H istorlanitn,  ^  Profanis  Scriptoribui;  et  Vana 
ex  iisdein  hoiieste  vlvcndi  Pra^cepta.  Ad  usum  tyronum  collcgit  A.  Brumekj^ 
Mathematicus  et  Linguarum  Profeisor.     Hmo.     Is.  6d. 

Joaaois  Scapulas  l^.\icou  Gnco-Liitifium.  Editio  Nova,  in  C|aa  nunc  pri- 
miim  Vocabula  ex  Appendice  Askeriana^  secundum  literarum  Seriem^  ii^ 
seruntur.     U  vob.    4to.     71 7s. 

HISTORT. 

The  History  of  Ceylon^  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1815;  mik 
Characteristic  Details  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Manners  of  the  People^ 
To  which  is  added,  Knox's  History  of  that  Island.  By  PhilaletheSy  A.M. 
^  Oiton.  (Robert  Felbvves).    4to,    Si.  19s.  6d. 

Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs,  Habits,  and  Present  State  of  the  Gipsies, 
f  By  John  Hay  I  and.     8vo.     7s. 

letters  from  St.  Helena,  By  William  Warden,  Surgeon  of  the  Nortliutlii* 
berknd.    8?o.    los*  6d. 


A  Treatise  on  Conveyancing,  Vol.  III.  Part  H.  (which  complefes  the  Third 
r^oloroe);  containing  an  Essay  on  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  E&iates,  with 
^  more  immediate  Reference  to  the  Liiw  of  Merger,     By  Richard  Preston,  Esq^ 
of  tbe  Inner  Temple.     10&.  fid. 

A  Digested  Index  to  the  Terra  Reports,  Analytically  arranged;  containing 
a.11  the  Cases  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  from  Michuelmas  Term,  1785,  ta 
Easter  Term,  1814;  and  in  the  Common  Pleas^  from  Easter  Term,  ITHH,  ta 
Hilary  Term,  IB  15.  By  John  Bayley  Mooi^  of  tlw  Inner  Temple,  Special 
^leader*    2  toI^    Royal  avo,     11.  16s. 
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The  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Cbancerj.  Bj  Henry 
Haddock^  Esq..    Two  volSk  Royal  8vo.    9l.  16s.  boards. 

MATHEKATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  Spherics,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Spherical  Georactry^ 
and  of  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Trigo- 
iMMDetrical  Tables.    By  D.  Creswell,  M.A.    8vo.  •   10s,  6d. 

Theoretic  Arithmetic  in  Three  Books,  containing  the  Substance  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  Subject  by  Theo  of  Smyrna,  NiconuiGbiis^ 
Jamblicbus^  Boetios,  &c.  &c.    By  Thomas  Taylor.    8Vo.    14s» 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,   ANATOMY,   AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical  and  Forensic  Medicine,  containing  the  Tests  ami 
Antidotes  of  Poisons;  with  Observations  on  Hanging,  Drowning,  Lunacy, 
Child-Murder,  Abortion,  &c.  &c.  for  the  Use  of  Coroners,  Medical  Men, 
and  Barristers.  By  Greorge  Edward  Male,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Birmingbam 
Hospital.    Ssvo.    78. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  containing  the* 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  and  wounded  Arteries.  .By  John 
Hodgson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ki  London.    8vo.    15s. 

Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  British  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgiom^ 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  some  Remarks  on  Amputation.  By  John 
TbomaoD,  M.D.F.I(.S.E.  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.     8vo.    8s. 

Seme  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  illustrated  by  Cases,  embracing 
die  Subjects  of  Amputation,  Erysipelas,  Necrosis,  Internal  Abscess,  &e.  Bv 
A.  Copland  Hutchinson,  late  principal  Surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Deal^ 
Meral>er  of  ttie  Royal  Colle^  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  one  of  tbeCoiH> 
suiting  Medical  Officers  to  the  General  Penitentiary,  Milbank.    8va    7s. 

A  Caution  against  Vaccine  Swindlers  aad  Impostors.  By  Joha  Ring. 
8vow    5a. 

Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery,  IntermitteDt  and 
Remittfint  Fevers,    fiy  Edward  Sigismond  Somers,  M.D.    8vo.     12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Charaeter  Established. 
&vo.     12s. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1817.    9s. 

Clark's  Law  Pocket-Book  for  1817.    ^s. 

Of  the  Means  of  Guarding  Dwell ing-hoascs  by  their  Constructioii  ag»n6t 
Fire.     Bj[  the  Right  Hon.  Warren  Hastings.    2s.  6d. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  LLD.  FJI.S.  compre- 
lending  a  Series  of  Familiar,  Literary,  and  Political  Letters,  written  between 
175S  and  1790,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  possession  of  hi& 
Grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.  4to. 

Harding's  Farmer's  Annual  Account  Book  for  1816-17.     11.  Is. 

Civic  Honours;  or,  a  succinct  Historical  Display  of  the  Origin,  Preroga- 
tives>  and  Mode  of  Election  oTthe  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Cky  of  London; 
together  with  some  Particulars  of  his  Inauguration  and  Show;  including  an 
accurate  List  of  all  those  Mayors  who  have  611ed  the  Office  during  successive 
years.  To  which  is  annexed  a  short  Description  of  the  Manner  of  the  Swear- 
ing in  of  the  Sherife  on  Michaehnas  Day.     Is.  6d. 

Bannantine's  Perpetual  Key  to  the  Ahnanack,  explaining  the  Fasls>  Fes- 
tivals, Saints'  Days,  and  other  Holidays  in  the  Calendar,  with  ihe  Astrono- 
mical and  ChroDolpgical  Terms^  and  short  Biographkal  Sketches  of  the  Live« 
^  the  Saints,  &c.  &€.    gs. 
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Pra|:ment3  on  tlie  Thef>ry  and  Practice  of  Landscape  G;irdeniri£^;  including 
fiotne  lleiaarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic  Arehitecturc.  Bj  H.  Kepton,  Esq, 
Imperiiil  4  to,     6L  6a. 

Provincial  LetterSt  concmning  an  Exposure  oP  the  Reasorting  aad  Morals  of 
the  Jesuits,    To  which  is  added,  a  View  of  the  Hiiiory  uf  the  Jesuits,  and  *^ 
the  late  Bull  for  the  Revival  of  the  Order.     By  Blaise  Pascal,     8vo.     ISa,   * 
boards. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  Esq-  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  em- 
bellished with  two  fine  Portraits  of  the  vVuthor.     Tv*o  vok.  4to,  4L  4s.  boardsy 

The  Statesman's  Manual ;  or,  the  Bible  the  best  Guide  to  Pobtical  Skill  and  I 
Foresij^ht.  A  Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  higher  Classes  of  Society,  By  J 
S.  T.  Coleridi^e,  Esq.     4s.  ,  j 

Uicroglyphicoruni  Origo  et  Natum,  Con^cripsic  Jacobus  Bailey,  B.A, 
Stow   ds. 

MUSIC. 

Elcnaeuts  of  Muaic,  adapted  to  the  Piano-Forte,  rendered  into  Easy  Verse. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons.     By  John  Kelly.     5s, 

The  Principles  uf  Harmony,  containing  a  complete  and  compcndiotis  Illus- 
tration of  the  Theory  of  Music  on  a  new  and  original  Plan.  By  John  Relfi^ 
Musician  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

•  NATURAL  niSTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY,   AND  GEOLOGY. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Birds ;  or,  a  Selection  of  tho  most  rare,  ! 
"beautiful,  and  interesting  Birds^  which  inhaLit  this  Country,  ByE»Donovan«  | 
Vols,  VL  and  VIL     bvo.     ll.  16s,  each  vol.  ^ 

Essay  on  tbe  Origin  and  Present  State  of  Galvanism;  containing  investiga*  1 
tionsof  the  Principal  Doctrines  offered  for  the  Explanation  of  its  Phenomena.  ' 

I  By  M.  Donovan,     8vo.     10 s.  tid. 
The  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts^  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  1 
London.     No.  IV.     8vo. 
lixperimental  Outlines  for  a  new  Theory  of  Colours,  Light  and  Vision- 
with  Critical  Remarks  on  Sir  I?anc  Newton*s  Opinions,  and  some  new  Ex-* 
periments  on  Rfidiant  Caloric     By  Joseph  Header  M.D.  &c,     8vo,    Vol.  L 
Transactions  of  the  Geolojrical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  4to.    With  a  separat* 
yolome  of  Platen.     31,13$.  <id. 
Elements  of  Medicinal  and   Cheaiical  Philosophy,     By  John  Webster, 
Svo,    10s. 

NAVlGATfON. 

Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night;  comprehending  Practical  Directions  for 
knowing  and  observing  the  principal  Fixed  Stars  visible  in  the  Northern  He* 
mispherf?.  Ta  which  is  pre6xed,  a  short  Account  of  the  most  interesting 
Phenomena  in  the  Science  of  Astronomy,  ilinstrated  with  several  Engravings, 
For  the  U&e  of  the  Royal  Navy,  &c.  By  Lieut,  William  Parry,  R.  N,  4te. 
103.  dd, 

•  NOVELS,   TALES,   &C» 

Purity  of  Heart;  or,  the  Ancient  Costume:  a  Tale,  addressed  to  the  A<i- 
thor  of  Glenarvon.     By  an  Old  Wife  of  Twenty  Years.     5%.  Cd. 
Tales  of  my  Landlord.  By  Jedidiah  Cleishbotham,  Schoottnaster  and  Parisli 

■  Clerk  of  Gandercleugh.     4  vols,  13 mo.     IL  Ss. 
SarsHeld;  or,  The  Wanderings  of  Youth,    An  Irish  Tale.  By  John  Gamble, 
Esq,  Strabanc.     3  vols.  12mo.     16s.  6d, 

Cbudine,  or  Pertinacity,     3  vols.  ISino.     15s. 

The  Bidance  of  Comfort;  or.  The  Old  Maid  uad  tlie  Manied  Woman, 
By  Mrs.  Ross.     3  vols.  J^iuo.     15&. 
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..TbtWifeof  Fits*AIiGe«DdtheCaledoDiRn$;ren,    ABdouuiQ*,    BjMft^ 
moDe  Breton.    5  vols.  l^mo.    11. 7s.  6cl. 

POETRY, 

A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridtm.  B^  Charles  Phillip^. 
Km.  Barrister  at  Law.     Is.  6d. 

roems.    By  Hannah  More.    4s. 

The  Inftueoce  of  Gepius.    By  James  Bk7dges  Williams.    8vo,    6b, 

'  Shots  at  the  M re.    Ss. 

^    The  Third  Canto  of  Childle  Harold.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byrom. 
Ilyo.    58. 6d^ 

'  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  Poems.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byronj.^ 
'«vo.    5S.4IA. 
.'   Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron.    Foolscap  8vo.    Ts.  6d. 

The  Sunday  School.    By  S.  Whitchurch.     12mo.    28.  6d. 

The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  the  Living  Bards  of  Britain.    ISmo.    7s.  6d. 

▼ers«s  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  James  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Briscol.    Bf 
James  Motiteomery,  Esq.     Qvo.    Ss. 
'  Esnilys  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Manners.    By  J^ne  Taylor..    19mo..  6%*^ 

POLITICS  AND'  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

National  IMfficulties  practically  explained.  By  a  Member  of  the  Lowestofv 
BookClab.    i2s.  6d. 

The  Sbkine  Fund;  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  From  m 
Omnfcry  Genueman.    Is. 

A  New  System  of  Police,  with  References  to  the  Evidence  given  before  the 
Mice  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Henry  Alworth  Merewether^ 
Zn.  Barrister  at  Law.    2s.  6d. 

Replies  to  Three  Additional  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Coxe,  Archdeaoon  of 
Wilts,  on  the  subject  of  Commutation  of  1  ythe.  By  John  Bennett,  of  Py- 
thouse,  Wilts.    38. 

A  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  of  North  America;  with  Obserrstions- 
telfttive  to  the  North-west  Compaay  at  Montreal;  By  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
8Vo.    4s.  Od. 

Observations  on  Illicit  Distillation  and  Smuggling,  with  some  Remarks  oja< 
the  Reports  of  Woodburn  Parish,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Excise  Board,  en 
that  Subject.    8vo.    2s. 

Further  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, — Means  of  Employment 
•f  Labourers, — Sinking  Fund  and  its  Application, — ^Pauperism,  &c.  &c.  By 
HL  Preston,  Esq.  MP.    8vo.    ds. 

The  Meant  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  Morals  and  Ha|K 
Mess;  consideced  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Minor  Institute.  By  Thomaa. 
Williams.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

THEOLOGT. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptufes  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenC. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Brovime,.of  Haddingtoo.    Ss.  6d. 

'Farewell  Sermons  of  some  of  the  most  Eminent  of  the  Noticonformist 
Ministers,  delivered  at  the  period  of  their  Ejectment  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
kk  the  year  166S;  to  which  it  prefixed,  an  Historical  and  Biographical  Preface^ 
8vo.    lis. 

An  Appeal  to  Meh  of  Wisdom  and  Candour;  or  Four  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1815.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  Fellow  of  Xing^s  C^ege.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Plea  for  Catholic  ComflHiuucai  i&  the  Chui^  of  God.  By  J.  Mason^ 
D.D.    8vo.    10f.6d. 
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Sermons  by  W,  N.  Darnel!,  B.D,  Prebendary  of  Dili-luuiij  mid  late  Fellow 
if  Corjnis  Cbiisii  College,  Oil fijrd,     Bvo,     Qs. 

The  Dtjctrine  of  Regenenilii>ii  in   ilie  case  of  liifant  Baptism,  stated  iu 
reply  to  the  Des*ii  ofChiclitJitcr's  Apt>ln;;y,  fiddress-ed  to  the  lie  v.  G.S.  Faber, 
|B.  D.     By  Geni-jKLe  Statiley  Fal>er,  B.D.   Rector  4>r  Long  Newton*     2s,  6d. 

AmitHiitii>n?i  tm  the  Epistles,  beiiii;  n  Coiinin4;ition  of  Mr,  Elstey's  Animta- 
Itions  on  the  GospeU  iuid  Acts.     By  ihe  Rtv.  James  Slndci  JVl.A.  late  Fellow 
bnd  Tutor  oi'  Emanuel  dtiiege^  Cambiiii^e,  und*«xuiuinJ[jg  Clmpbin  to  iIlq 
t-urd  Bihliop  of  Cliesler,     2  vols.     Hvo.     tGs, 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clerjjy  of  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
hmibay,  iit  the  Primary  Visitatiuii,     By  'i\  F.  Middleton,  D.D.  F»R.S.  Lord 
iBishop  ot'  Calcutta.     4to»     3s. 

Sermons  on  the  Parables  of  our  blessed  Lord  nnd  Savjoor  Jesu8  Christ 
[By  W,  M/iVinder,  L.B.  at  Oxfi>rd,  and  IVLD.  atLeyden.     8vo.     15s. 
'      Vetus^  Tentaiiientmn  GrKcoin,  cum  variis  Lecrionibn^  ediuonum,  a  liobert* 
I'llolnieS}  S.T.PJi.S.S.    Decano  Winioiiiensi  lachoatEini,  continuavtt  Jacobui 
Parsons,  S.T.B.     Tnini  II.  Pars  V.  coniplectens  terlinm  Li  brum  Regura, 

Ohservtitions  on  some  Controversies  respeciing  Baptism.    By  Josepii  lloldea 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  London.     Bvo.     Ss. 

The  \-eracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  View  of 

hnr  Histories     By  ibc  Rev.  Robert  Narc?,  A,M.  FJ?.S.  6ic,     6vo.     8i. 

Sernh>ii5i,  Practical   and  Uccasional,   DibseriatiniiR,  Translations,  includini; 

new  Versions  ^i(  Virgils  "  flacolica,*^  and  cflF  Milton's  *^  Defensio  Secunda,*' 

**  Seatoo  Pocnir,'^*  ^c*  6:c.     By  ilie  Kev.  Francis  Wraoglmai,  M,A.F,R,S.  of 

Trinity  College,  Ciinibridge.     iJ  vols,  Bvo,     2L  2s. 

tTOPOGnyiPHy- 
Walks  Through  London,  jnduding  Westminster  and  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  with  tlae  syi round in;i  Suburbs;  df&uribing  every  tbinfi  worthy  of  obser* 
vasion  in  Piii^lic  Buildin^^,  iMaces^  of  Ktttettnlnment,  Exhi[jitionS|  Commeroiaf 

t«nd  Llleraty  in^Liiaiions,  ii^c.  down  to  ihe  present  periodj  and  forming  ^ 
complete  Guide  lu  the  British  Blehijpulis*  By  David  jlughson,  LL.D. 
Nns.  H.  to  VI  r,  Q'y.  6<i,  eiu^h.     Latj^e  paper,  -is* 

Thunet   and   tlie  Cnique  Porlb;   consisting  of  V^iews  of  all  tlie  Churchei, 

I  Castles,  Vesiigts  of  AntiijuiLTf',  siogular  Residences,  &c.  in  the  above  Districts} 
atcompanied  with  Historical,  To}u»<;rapliical,  and  Antiquarian  Descriplioni^ 
^'he  J-)rauin;;fi  made,  and  the  Engravings  e^^ecuted  by  William  Deeble, 
i^os.  I.  to  IV.    ^3.  each.     Larj^e  p^^per,  4s. 

The  History  of  the  Coflc;L;eu  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,  *viib 
the  Clmi  ter  Ilonse,  tlie  Free  Schools  tjf  St.  Piiufs,  MLrchajil  Taylors'^  Harrow^ 

iand  Rn;4by,  and  the  School  of  Christ's  Hospital;  illustrateil  hy  forty-e'igh^ 
Coloured  Kn^ravinp,  Fac-fciQiiles  of  Drawings  by  the  most  eou'ncni  Artists, 
i^leptuint  Quartti-  7h  7s, 
The  History  of  Li  net)  In,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities,  Eififices/ 
Trade,  smd  Customs  of  iliat  nncient  City,  8vo,  7s.  Large  paper,  10a.  6d# 
I  The  History  u(  Hartlepool,  with  numerous  D«comtions,  By  Sir  Cutbbert 
|6barp^  Sviu  IL  Is. 
A  Topoji.niphical  x\ccount  of  the  Island  of  Axholme,  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln.     By  W.  Peck.     In  2  volauies.     VoL  I.  2h  *is. 
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V0YAGE3  AND  TRAVELS, 


A  Diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales.     By  the  late  Ssunuel  Johnson^ 
LL,D,     Printed  Iram  the  oriiiirial  MS.  in  his  own  hand-writing,  together  witii^| 
a  fac-simile  of  Vk  part  of  (be  MS.     Edited,  with  illustrative  Nole»,  by  R.  Duppa^i  I 
LL.B.    9i. 
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2S6!  Ust  o^New  Publicationm  Oct. 

Nacratlve  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland  during  tbe  years  1814  and  19iiK .  Bjr 

Anne  Plumptre     4to.     2l.  10s. 

Memorandums  pf  a  Residence  in  France  in  the  Winter  of  1815-16.  8toJ 
12s. 

'  Travels  above  the  Cataracts  of  Egypt.  By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  M.P.    4to. 
11.  Is. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Belgium  during  the  Campaign  of  1815 ;  and 
oC  a  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo.    By  an  Euglishwuman.     8vo.     128. 

Travels  in  Brazil  from  Pernambuco  to  Seara,  besides  occasional  Excur- 
sions; also  a  Voyage  to  Maranham;  tbe  whoie'c&hibiting  a  Picture  of  the  State 
of  Society,  duriug  a  Residence  of  six  Years  in  that  Country.  With.  Plates. 
By  Henry  Koster.    4to.    21.10. 


BOOKS  RECENTLY  IMPORTED 
*  By  Messrs.  Bossange  and  Masson,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Complot  d'Amold  ct  de  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  centre  les  Etats-Unis  d'Ani^ 
rique.    8vo.    Paris,  1816.     8s. 

Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  a  la  Tour  du  Temple  pendant  la  Captivity  de 
Louis  XVI.    12mo.    Paris,  1816.    6s.         . 

Principe  acoustique  de  la  Th^rie  Musicale.  Par  Morel.  8vo.  Paris, 
1816.    12s. 

Tableau  Historique  de  TEtat  et  des  Progrbs  de  la  Litt6rature  Franpaise, 
depuis  178Q.     Par  de  Chcnier.  .  8vo.     Paris,  1816.     10s. 

Promenade  aux  Cimeti^res  de  Paris,  el  aux  Catacombes:  12mo.  Figures. 
Paris,  1816.    8s.  ' 

Dictiounaire  Historique,  Topographique,  et  Militaire,  de  tous  les  environs 
de  Paris.     12mo.    Paris,  1816.    Fig.     13s. 

Ragles  du  Pointnge  ^  bord  des  grands  Vaisseaux.  Par  Montgery.  8vo. 
Paris,  1816.     8s.  6d. 

Tactique  des  Assemblies  Legislatives,  suivie  d*un  Traite  des  Sophismes  Po- 
Ktiques.  Ouvra^e  extrait  des  Manuscrits  de  M.  Beutham.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Geneve,  18 J 6.     11.  Is. 

Biographic  Modeme,  ou  Galerie  Historique,  Civile,  Militaire,  Politique;  Lit- 
t€raire  et  Judiciaire.  3  vols.  8vo.  Orn^e  de  150  Portraits  en  taille-dooce. 
Paris,  1816.     11.14s. 

Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Moderne,  depuis  la  renaissance  des  Lettres  jus- 
({u'^Kant;  prdcld^e  d^un  Abreg^  de  la  Phifosophie  Ancienne,  depuis  Thal^s 
jusqu'au  XlVme  sibcle.  Par  Jean  Gottlieb  Buhle.  Traduite  de  FAllemand 
parJourdan.    7  vols.    8vo.    Paris,  1816.    31.16s. 
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Art.  I.  yln  Jutkentic  Narrative  of  the  Xoss  of  the  American 
brig  Com  metre  J  i^^  ret:  feed  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  ^  in  the 
month  of  jiiigmtj  J  815;  tc'ttk  an  Account  of  ike  Snjferiftgs  of 
her  surviviug  OJficers  ami  Crew,  xcho  were  cmlaved  b]/  the  tcan^ 
dering  A  ruin  on  the  Great  African  Desert,  or  Zahahrah^  Sfc. 
Bv  James  Riley,  late  Master  aud  Supercargo.   4to.   New  York. 

TlS/^E  do  not  remember  tt>  have  met  with  a  personal  narrative 
^  ^  111  ore  deeply  distressing  or  more  puin  fully  interesting,  than 
tlmt  of  which  we  hasten  to  present  an  outline  to  our  readers ;  an 
outline  which  wc  are  disposed  to  fill  up  as  much  iu  detail  as  our 
limited  space  will  allow,  from  the  consideration  that  onrs  is  pro- 
hal>ly  the  only  copy  that  has  reached  this  country. 

If  we  were  not  abundantly  satislied  with  regard  to  the  general  ve* 
racity  of  iMn  Riley's  narrative, — if  we  were  not  in  possession  of  well 
authenticated  documents  from  many  respectable  citizens  of  New 
York,  from  the  Russian  consul  of  that  place,  the  Ifonourable  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  several  others,  all  hearing  testimony  to  the 
good  moral  character,  the  intelligence  and  untpiestionable  veracity 
of  Mr.  Riley, — if  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Wilbhire,  v^ho  effected 
his  relea!>e,  is  partner  in  trade  \iidi  Mr.  Rensbawof  Loudon,  and  a 
most  respectable  man,  who  was  then  acting  as  the  British  vice-con- 
sul at  Mogadore— that  Riley  and  his  four  unfortunate  companions 
remaiuetl  in  his  house  till  they  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  unparalleled  sufferings — and  that  Mr.  Munroe,  tlie  American 
secretary  of  state,  on  his  return  to  America,  repaid  the  ransom 
money,  and  urged  the  publication  of  the  Narrative, — we  should 
have  felt  inclined  to  withhold  our  belief  from  some  parts  of  it,  on 
ihe  simple  ground  thatlmman  nature,  on  the  one  band,  was  utterly 
iucapable  of  inflicting,  and  on  tlie  other,  of  enduring  such  hardships 
and  sufferings  as  these  poor  shipwrecked  mariners  had  to  undergo, 
— sufferings  which,  as  Mr.  Riley  truly  says,  have  been  as  great  and 
various  as  ever  fell  lo  the  lot  of  humanily.  Of  Mr.  Riley's  intel- 
ligence, to  which  his  American  friends  bear  testimony,  we  shall 
have  to  say  a  word  hereafter. 

Mr.  Riley  was  appointed  master  and  supercargo  of  the  brig 
Commerce,  of  Hartford,  and  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  Connec- 
ticut River  on  llie  ()th  May,  IS  15,  on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans. 
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The  vessel  was  nearly  new,  well  fitted^  about  2^0  tons  burden,  and 
belonged  to  Messrs.  Riley  and  Brown,  Josiah  Savage  and  Co.  and 
Lulher  Savage  of  that  city.  Her  crew  consisted  of  George  Wil- 
liams, chief  ma te^  Aaron  K.  Savage,  second  mate,  Wiiriam  Porter, 
John  Hogan,  James  Barrett,  Archibald  Rob  bins,  Thomas  Burns, 
and  James  Clark,  seamen,  Horace  Savage,  cabin-boy,  and  Richard 
Deslisle,  (a  black  man,)  cook.  Having  taken  on  board  a  cargo  of 
tobacco  and  flour,  tliey  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on  the  24th  June, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  l)lh  August,  and  after  taking  in  some 
brandies  and  wines,  about  two  thousand  hard  dollars,  and  an  old 
man  named  Antonio  Michel,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  2:]d  for  the  Cape  de  V^erd  islands ;  passed  Cape 
Sparlcl  on  the  ^24lh^ — antl,  on  the  ^8th,  after  muth  thick  wea- 
ther, found,  by  observation,  that  they  were  in  lat.  27°  30';  that  the 
current  had  set  them  120  miles,  and  that  they  had  passed  the  Ca- 
n a  r ies  w  i  tlio u  t  se e ing  th e  m ,  The  da  r k  an d  f og:gy  w  ea ih  e r  inc reased, 
the  sea  ran  high,  night  came  on,  and  they  suddenly  f<jund  them- 
selves among  breakers,  from  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  the  ship  struck  with  such  violence  ^  as 
to  start  every  man  from  the  deck/  She  soon  bilged;  but  they 
aucceeded  in  getting  out  of  her  hold  five  or  six  barrels  of  water  and 
as  many  of  wine,  three  barrels  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  of  salted 
provisions.  All  their  clothing,  chests,  trunks,  &c.  were  got  up> 
and  the  books,  charts,  and  sea  instrnnients  stow  ed  in  them,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  prove  useful  to  them  in  future. 

Having  now  got  a  glimpse  of  the  laud  at  no  great  distance^ 
Riley  and  Porter  ventured  into  the  small  boat,  to  take  a  rope  on 
shore ;  they  were  presently  swamped,  and  covered  with  tlie  bil- 
lows, which,  says  the  author,  *  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, scarcely  gave  us  time  to  catch  a  breath,  before  we  were 
again  literally  swallowed  by  tjnem,  till  at  length  we  were  thrown, 
together  with  onr  boat,  upon  a  sandy  beach/  They  fastened  the 
rope  to  pieces  of  wood  which  had  floated  from  tlie  wreck,  and 
which  they  drove  into  the  sand.  By  means  of  this  rope  part  of  the 
crew^  got  on  shore  with  the  long  boat  and  the  provisions  and  water; 
but  the  boat  was  stove  against  the  beach  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  were  landed  one  by  one  wilh  the  assistance  of  the  hawser,  but 
not  without  imminent  peril  of  tlitir  lives, 

Tlieir  first  care  was  to  secure  tlieir  provisions  and  water,  '  tnow- 
ing  it  was  a  barren  and  thirsty  land;'  and  with  this  view  they  formed 
a  tent  at  fifty  yards  from  the  water*s  edge,  by  means  of  tlieir  oar< 
and  two  stecriug-sails.  Their  next  object  was  to  repair  the  boats, 
in  the  hope  that,  when  the  weather  moderated,  they  might  put  to 
sea,  and  by  the  help  of  the  compass,  find  some  friendly  vessel,  or 
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^me  "European  settlement  dawn  the  coast,  or  reach  tlie  Cape  de 
^erd  islands.     But  while  thtis  employed,  somelhing  like  a  human 

b^mj  was  observed  at  a  little  distance,  intent  on  plunder.  Mr. 
1  Hi l^^'afppro ached  him  with  signs  of  peace  and  friendship,  but  those 

hfe  received  in  return  were  repulsive — ^however,  aa  he  appeared  to 
%e  iinanned,  Riley  su} a  he  continued  to  approach  him.  The  dc- 
Ascription  of  this  being  is  so  picturcBque,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
<frDiTi  giving  it  in  the  author's  words, 

i  '  He  appeared  to  be  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  of  a  com- 
Splexjon  betweeii  that  of  an  American  Indian  and  a  negro.  lie  had 
'about  him,  to  cover  his  naketlncsSj  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  that 
'-*ltached  from  behiw  hh  breast  nearly  to  his  knees ;  his  hair  was  long 
'4nd  bushy,  resembling  a  pitch  rriopy  sticking  out  every  way  six  or  eight 
Binches  from  his  head  ;  hh  face  resembled  that  of  im  ourang*outang 
-i»ore  than  a  human  being;  his  eyes  were  red  and  fiery;  bis  month, 
^twhich  stretched  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  whs  welUitved  with  sonnd  teeth; 

find  a  long  curling  bt^ardj  wliich  depended  from  his  upper  lip  and  chin 
^own  upon  his  breast,  gave  him  altogether  a  most  horrid  appearance, 
^nd  t  could  not  but  imagine  that  those  well-set  teeth  were  sharpened 
TpF  the  purpose  of  devouring  human  flesh  ;  particularly  as  I  conceived 
M  had  before  seen,  in  difterent  parts  of  the  world,  the  human  face  and 
yfotin  in  its  mosi  hideous  and  territic  sliape.     He  appeared  to  be  very  . 
^1d,  yet  fierce  and  vigorous  j  he  was  soon  joined  by  two  old  women  of  1 
t^milar  appearance,  whom  1  took  to  be  his  wives.     These  looked  a  J 
kittle  less  frightful,   though  their  two  eye-teeth   stuck  out  like   hog'* I 

tusks;  and  their  tanned  skins  hung  in   loose  plaits  on  their  faces  and] 
pSts;   but  their  hair  was  long  and  braided ,     A  girl  from  eighteen  to 

iwenty,  who  was  not  ugly,  and  five  or  six  children  of  different  ages  and  J 

ie^es,  from  six  to  sixteen  years,  were  also  in  company— these  wermj 
,«nMrtly  naked/ — p.  20^ 

'*  •   This  grotesque  group  were  armed  with  an  English  hammer,  atiJ 
laxe,  and  long  knives  suspended  from  their  necks ;  and  ihey  com-  ' 
'TOeFiced  an  indiscriminate    plunder;    broke   open   trunks,   chests, 
and  boxes;  and  carried  off  all   their  clothing  and  bedding  with* 
^^HC^at  any  molestation,  as  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  tbrbear  bos- 
^^Blilities  with   these  wretrhes,  weak  as  they  were,  since  all  escape 
^^Ifilher   by  sea   or   land  was   titterly  impossible;  their  provisions^ 
f       4iowever,  they  were  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 

They  now  sel  about  repairing  the  long-boat,  but  found  Iier  in  a 
most  miserable  condition ;  however,  with  a  httle  oakum  and  some 
ieces  of  plunks,  they  contrived  to  patch  her  up  so  as  to  float.  The 
bbers  retired  towards  the  evening,  but  not  before  they  had  con- 
irived  to  steal  one  of  the  sails  of  the  tent ;  on  departing  they  made 
gns  ihat  they  would  see  lliem  again  in  ihe  morning.     With  the 
re  that  one  of  the  Arab  cliildren  bad  kindled,  the  shipwrecked 
ifiners  roa^ated  a  drowned  fowl  which  tln^  gurf  had  thrown  upland 
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with  tbe  addition  of  some  salt  pork  and  a  little  bread  and  butter, 
made  a  hearty  rneal^  *  little  thinking,*  says  Mr»  Riley, '  that  this  was 
to  be  the  last  of  our  provisions  we  should  be  permitted  to  eujoy.' 
In  such  a  situation,  the  reflections  that  night  brought  with  them 
may  readily  be  imagined;  a  few  hours  had  reduced  a  sound  and 
comfortable  ship  to  a  wreck ;  from  thi^t  wreck  tliey  had  been 
thrown  on  a  barren  and  inhospitable  coast;  a  tempestuous  ocean 
before  them;  behind,  a  set  of  savage  beings^  bearing  nothing  hu- 
man but  the  form,  and  even  ihat  of  the  most  terrific  54ppearance :- — 
on  the  one  side,  almost  certain  destrucliou  to  atlen»pt,  with  so  frail 
and  shattered  a  boat,  the  tremendous  surges  that  broke  on  the  shore 
with  anch  violence  as  to  make  the  whole  coast  trembie; — on  the 
Giber,  slave  17,  and  all  the  mis»ries  of  a  cruel  and  protracted 
death. 

*  This,'  says  Riley,  *  was  tlie  first  time  J  had  ever  suffered  shipwreck, 
I  had  left  a  wife  and  fnc  young  chi hi ren  behind  me,  on  whom  I  doaterf, 
aad  who  depended  on  me  entirely  for  their  subsistence.  My  children 
would  have  no  father,  and  perhaps  no  mother^s  care  to  direct  them  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  ti>  instruct  their  ripeuinfr  years,  or  to  watch  over 
them  J  and  administer  ihe  balm  of  comfort  in  lime  of  sickness — no  gene- 
rous fTiuntl  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  save  them  from  indigence, 
degradation,  and  ruin.  These  reflexions  harrowed  up  my  sou!,  nor 
could  1  cease  to  shudder  at  these  imaginary  evils,  added  to  my  real 
unes,  until  I  was  forced  mentally  to  exclaim — "  Thy  ways.  Great  Fa- 
ther of  the  Univei^e,  are  wise  and  just,  and  what  am  I  !^aii  atom  of 
dust,  that  dares  to  murmur  at  thy  dispensations!"' — p.  25. 

At  daylight  ihe  old  Arab,  according  to  promiscj  made  his  appear- 
ance with  his  two  wives,  and  two  young  men ;  he  brandished  a  spear 
as  if  to  hurl  it  at  the  party,  motioned  them  to  the  wrecks  and  pointed 
to  a  drove  of  camels  that  were  descending  the  heights;  towards 
which  tlie  women  ran  olf^  at  the  same  time  *  whooping  and  yelling 
horribly,  throwing  up  sand  in  the  air,  and  beckoning  to  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  camels  to  approach/  The  crew,  alarmed,  made 
for  the  boat,  and  Riley  defended  himself  against  the  old  man's  spear, 
with  a  spar  of  wood;  the  boat,  however,  immediately  filled  and 
was  biiged ;  the  camels  approached  fast ;  the  long-boat  was 
launched  into  the  water,  and  in  her  the  whole  crew  got  safe  to  the 
wreck.  The  camels  were  immediately  loaded  with  the  provision! 
and  the  tent,  after  which  the  old  villain  stove  in  the  heads  of  the 
water  casks,  and  casks  of  wine,  emptying  their  contents  on  the  beach; 
he  then  collected  all  the  trunks,  chests,  instruments,  books  and  charts, 
and  set  lire  to  them  in  one  pile.  No  alternative  wag  now  left,  but 
to  Iry  die  sea  in  their  leaky  boat,  for^  whether  they  remained  to  be 
washed  off  the  wreck  in  the  course  of  tfie  nidit,  or  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  to  stay  was  inevitable  death ;  they  had  no 

water ; 


'W  ater;  the  bread  was  completely  soaked ;  and  a  few  bottles  wf  wine 
and  as  many  pieces  of  salt  pork  were  all  they  could  procnre  j  they  had 
but  two  oars  left  and  those  were  on  shore;  with  a  plank  split  Into 
two  pieces*,  how  ever,  they  attempted  to  shove  off;  but  a  snrf  struck 
[the  boat,  and  ^nearly  iilliugher  with  water,  cbifted  her  again  along- 
[fide  the  wreck/ 

The  Arab?s  now  appeared  to  pity  their  deplorable  sitnatioiij  and 

I  made  signs  of  peace  and   friendship,  inviting  Riley,  whom  they 

I  knew  to  be  the  Captain,  to  return  to  the  shore ;   tbcy  carried  their 

[ftrms  behind  the  simd  hills  to  allay  their  fears,  and  brought  down  a 

likin  full  of  water,  which  they  held  up;  all  of  them  then  retired, 

lexcept  the  old  man,  who  wade<l  with  it  into  the  surf  up  to  his  arm- 

jpits.    At  length  Riley  ventured  by  the  hawser,  took  the  water,  and 

I  returned  with  it  on  board.     He  again  went  on  shore;  tlie  women 

kind  children  approached,  seemed  very  friendly,  laced  their  fiogeri 

|"ii'ithin  his,  and  made  use  of  all  the  means  that  occurred  to  them 

likely  to  inspire  confidence.     Instantly  however  he  found  himself 

^Seized  by  two  young  men,  '  who  grasped  \m  arms  like  lions/  and 

the  women  and  children  ^  presented  their  daggers,  knives  and  spears 

to  hiiJ  iiead  and  breast/     Their  faces  assumed  the  most  horrid  and 

roalignant  expression;  '  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  and  struck 

'their  daggers  within  nn  inch  of  every  part  of  his  head  and  body/ 

*7he  old  man  laid  hold  of  his  haij-,  and,  seizing  a  Bcimitar,  held  it 

his  throat,  giving  him  to  understand  there  was  money  ou  boards 

and  that  it  must  instantly  be  brought  on  shore. 

When  the  ship  w^as  wrecked,  Mr.  Riley  had  divided  the  dollars 

imoug  the  crew.     On  being  informed  of  their  demands,  he  hailed 

le  men  and  told  them  what  the  savages  required;  accordingly  a 

jbucket  was  sent  oii  shore  with  about  one  thousand  dollars.     The 

lold  man  instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  forcing  Riley  to  accompany 

~bim,  they  all  went  behind  the  sand  hills  to  divide  the  spoil    In  this 

tituation  Riley  felt  himself  uneasy,  and  in  order  to  regain  ihe  beach, 

he  made  signs  that  there  was  still  more  money  remaining  in  the  ship: 

,  this  hint  succeeded ;  and,  in  the  idea  of  getting  it,  they  allowed  hini 

gain  to  hail  his  people,  when,  instead  of  money,  he  desired  them 

lo  send  the  old  man  Antonio  Michel  on  shore,  as  the  only  possible 

aeans  left  for  him  to  effect  his  own  escape.     The  Arabs,  (Inding 

Dn  his  reaching  the  shore,  that  he  liad  brought  no  money  w  itli  him, 

struck  him  with  tlieir  fists,  pricked  him  with  their  sharp  knives,  and 

tripped  him  of  all  his  clothes;   and  at  this  moment,  while  they 

were  busy  widi  this  poor  old  man,  Riley  seized  the  opporttmity  of 

lipringing  from  his  keepers,  and  plunged  into  the  sea.     On  rising 

rarough  the  surf,  he  perceived  die  old  Arab  within  teu  feet  of  him, 

Ifip  to  his  chin  in  water,  with  his  uplifted  spear;  but  another  surf 

rolling  at  that  instant  over  him,  saved  his  life,  and  he  reached  the 
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Lse  of  the  wreck  in  safety;  but  the  remorseless  {miltHibre«fcodflb#ir 
tcMigeance  on  poor  Antonio^  by  plunging  a  spear  inb9>  4m0  Jbodj 
which  laid  him  lifeless  at  tlieir  feet.  <:  r  .  .^     o  ^--.crj 

The  wreck  was  by  this  time  going  rapidly  to  pieces ^..ih^/lon^t 
boat  writhed  like  an  old  basket ;  they  had  neither  pro? isifMM'ii^r 
water;  neither  oars  nor  a  rudder  to  the  boat;  neither  c<Hnpaa9!9<W 
quadrant  to  direct  her  course : — ^yet^  hopeless  as  dieir  sitnttioai^iifl^ 
and  expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  first  surf,  they  resoliftd 
to  try  their  fate  on  the  ocean,  rather  than  to  encounter  certaint^eatli 
from  the  relentless  savages  on  shore.  By  great  exertion  tbey  mtr 
peeded  in  finding  a  water  cask  in  the  hold,  out  of  whicb  ibay 
filled  a  keg  of  about  four  gallons.  One  of  the  seamen.  Porter,  stole 
on  shore  by  the  hawser,  and  brought  on  board  the  two  oars,  with  a 
•oaall  bag  of  money  which  they  had  buried  on  their  first  landtig, 
containing  about  four  hundred  dollars ;  they  also  contrived  to  gpt 
together  a  few  pieces  of  salt  pork,  a  live  pig  weighing  aboiit 
twenty  pounds,  about  four  pounds  of  figs  that  had  been  aoakipg.in 
the  salt  water  since  tlie  time  they  were  wrecked^  a  spar  for  thus 
boat^s  mast,  a  jib  and  a  main  sail.  .   . .  .,  t , 

Every  thing  being  ready,  and  ever}'  man  having  made  rU|^  hit 
mind  that  it  was  better  to  be  swallowed  up  all  together,  than  masif 
aacredone  by  one  by  the  ferocious  savages,  they  prepared  for  iauocb* 
iDg  the  boat  through  the  breakers,  trembling  with  dreadful  appne** 
bensions,  and  each  imagining  that  the  moment  of  passing  the  ves^ 
ael's  stem  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  life.  ... 

''  I  then  said,  "  Let  us  pull  off  our  hats,  my  shipmates,  and  companions 
in  distress/'  This  was  done  in  an  instant ;  when  lifting  my  eyea  and ' 
my  soul  towards  Heaven,  I  exclaimed,  "  Great  Creator  and  Preserve 
of  the  Universe,  who  now  seest  our  distresses ;  we  pray  thee  to  spaie 
our  lives,  and  permit  us  to  pass  through  this  overwhelming  surf. to  the 
ppensea;  but  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish,  Thy  wiU  bedon^i  We 
commit  our  souls  to  the  mercy  .of  thee  our  God  who  gave  them  :  and 
Oh,  Univepal  Father,  protect  and  preserve  our  widows  and  cVildren." 
*  The  wind,  as  if  by  divine  command,  at  this  very  moment'  ceased 
to  blow.  We  hauled  the  boat  out ;  the  dreadful  surges  that  were 
nearly  bursting  upon  us,  suddenly  subsided,  making  a  path  fof  out 
boat  about  twenty  yards  wide,  through  which  we  rowed  her  out  as 
smoothly  as  if  she  had  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each  side  of 
us,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  continued  to  break 
twenty  feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fury.  We  had  to  row  nearly^a 
mile  in  this  manner :  all  were  fully  convinced  we  were  saved  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  this  particular  inr 
stance,  and  all  joined  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
this  mercy/ — p.  41. 

Mr.  Riley,  in  his  '  notice  to  the  reader,'  says,  he  was  advised  Iqr 
a  friend  to  suppress  this  fact,  lest  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
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believe  in  the  pajticular  iiiterpositicm  of  Divine  Providence  sliould 

make  use  of  it  as  an  argumtiii  pgaiiLst  ilie  correctness  of  the  other 

parts  of  \m  narrative;    and  admits,  that  previous  to   tins  signal 

mercy,   he   would   himself  have   entertained   a   suspicion   of  the 

[^Veracity  of  a  writer  who  sUoukl  have  related   such  an  improhabI« 

'occnrrente;     bnt^  lie  adda^   *  sentimeuts  and    feelings  of  a  very 

•differenl  khid  from  any  that  mere  worldly  interest  can  excite,  forbid 

me  to  s' I p press  or  deny  what  so  clearly  appeared  to  me  and  iny 

hcompaniiins  at  the  time,  as  the  immediate  and  merciful  act  of  the 

Almighty  listening  to  our  jirayers,  and  grouting  our  petition j  at  the 

^awfnl  moment   wiieii  dismay,   despair  and   death   were   pressing 

close  upon  us  with  all  their  accumulated  horrors.'     If  the  fact  be 

true,  we  see  no  reason  why  tlie  opinion  should  be  suppre^j^ed. 

In  this  miserable  boat,  the  eleven  unfortunate  beings  resolved  to 
itand  out  into  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  hope,  faint  as  it  was,  of  meet- 
ing with  some  friendly  vessel  to  save  them.  The  want  of  provisions 
iid  w aler,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  boat,  which  '  racked 
like  an  old  basket,  letting  in  water  at  every  scam  and  split,'  and 
hich  required  constant  bailhig,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  so 
!xhausted  the  crew  that  they  gave  up,  and  became  resigned  or 
ther  callous  to  their  fate;    tlieir  spirits  were  however  a  little 
vived  by  putting  the  boat  about,  ami  standing  in  again  towards 
le  land  winch  they  discovered  on  the  sixth  day.     On   approach- 
g  a  small  spot  that  bore  the  a})pearance  of  a  sandy  bench,  they 
ade  fur  it,  '  and  were  carried  on  the  top  of  a  tremendous  wave, 
as  to  be  high  and  dry,'  the  surf  foaming  as  it  retired   with  a 
readful  roaring  over  the  craggy  heads  of  the  rocks  lying  in  the 
ery  track  tliey  had   passed-      Fheir  boat   was    now   completely 
:ove;    their  provisions  all  consumed;    huge  masses  of  rork  were 
lUspended  over  their  heads,  extending  both  ways  as  far  as  tlie  eye 
ould  reach;    their  limbs  were  benumbed  and  quite  stiff  for  warit 
f  exercise;  their  flesh  was  wa^^ted   for  want  of  sustenance;  and 
eir  tongues  were  so  stiff  in  their  pare  lied  mouths,  that  it  was 
ith  great  difficulty  they  could  speak  to  each   odier.     They  clam- 
lered  the  rocks  in  vain  to  get  access  to  the  sun  unit,  and  when  it 
rew  dark,  they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  and,  notwithstanding 
eir  dreadful  and  hopeless  situation,  slept  soundly  till  daylight. 
Tlie  place  where  they  now  were,  as  it  atter\^  ards  appeared,  wag 
ape  Barbas,  not  far  from  Cape  Blanco,  and  lhi>t  near  which  their 
ihip  had  been  wrecked,  Cape  Bojador,  some  distance  to  the  ntirth- 
ward.     On  one  side  of  the  narrow  beach,  was  the  ri^ai  ing  ocean  ; 
on  the  other,  cliffs  rising  to  the  height  of  f\\^  or  six  hundpd  feet ; 
son»e  places  overhanging  the  narrow  slip  of  sand,  in  others  rising 
_  erpendicularly  from  it.     Proceeding  easterly,  close  to  the  water'i 
#dgej  every  now  and  then  they  had  to  clamber  over  ledges  of  rock 
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jutting  into  the  sen,  or  huge  fragiuenU  that  bad  been  uiidermiupd 
and  tumbled  down:  tlieir  slioes  were  nearly  worn  out;  llieii"  i&^t 
lacerated  aiifl  bleeding;  iheir  bodies  heated,  neurl)'  to  des^ccaliaH, 
by  the  scorcliing  rays  of  the  sun  ;  they  were  without  water,  without 
provisions,  and  almost  with^nit  a  breath  of  air ;  *  my  toiigut?/  tm^u 
Riley,  *  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  month,  until  I  wus  enabled  to 
loosen  it  by  a  few  drops  of  my  more  thao  a  dozen  linjeii  dislj^led 
urine/  ,  ,,    ,      .  ,. 

Tfjey  advanced  but  four  miles  during  the  whole  day,  withQiit  ^|\y 
prospect  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  cliffs;  nm\  halted  at  a  piece 
of  sand  favourable  for  sleeping  U]K>n  ;  'all  hands/  suy^  Riley, 
*  except  myself,  had  a  little  fresh  water  left;  my  comrades  kne\y 
I  had  not  one  drop,  and  two  of  them  otTcjed  to  Itt  me  taste  of 
theirs,  with  which  I  just  moistened  my  tongue;  and  after  sending 
Up  our  prayers  to  Heaven  for  mercy  and  rejief  in  our  forlorn  and 
desolate  condition,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  steep/  i 

On  awaiting,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  Septeinher,  they  found 
that  the  chill  air  had  benumbed  their  limbs;  but  the  appearance  of  a 
wide  sandy  beach  ahead,  where  bv  digging  ihej  might  probably 
obtain  water,  instilled  fresh  hopes,  and  tliey  made  towards  it ;  but 
a  promontory  of  rocks  jutling  into  the  sea  again  impeded  their 
progress;  however  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger,  and  at 
the  expense  of  bruised  limbs  and  bodies,  they  succeeded  in  passing 
this  formidable  barrier ;  but  they  found,  on  digging,  that  tlie  water, 
w  hich  rose  through  the  sand,  was  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean,  The 
cliffs  however  were  here  less  abrupt;  and  Riley,  after  u  long 
search,  discovered  a  path  which  brought  him  lo  the  summit,  wher^ 
he  hoped  to  find  some  vegetable  substance  ihat  might  help  to  allay 
their  burning  thirst,  and  some  tree  to  shelter  them  from  the  scorch- 
ing blaze  of  the  sun  ;  but  his  surprize  and  disappointment  may  be 
Ijetter  imagined  than  expressed,  when  a  wide  expanse  of  uniform 
barrenness  opened  full  before  him,  extending  in  every  direction  as 
far  as  the  eye  contd  reach,  'Hiere  was  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor 
a  blade  of  grass,  to  give  the  least  show  of  animation  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  : — he  sickened  at  the  sight,^his  spirits  fainted  within 
him,^ie  fell  senseless  to  tlie  earth,  and  for  some  time  knew  not 
where  he  \\m  :  *  despair  (be  says)  now  seized  on  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
cast  myself  into  the  sea  as  soun  as  1  could  reach  it,  and  put  an  end 
to  my  life  and  miseries  together/  At  this  moment  the  reflexion 
that  so  many  fellow  creatures  looked  up  to  him  for  an  example  of 
fortitude  and  resignation,  and  I  lie  recollection  of  his  wife  and 
children  bursting  upon  his  mind,  roused  him  to  fresh  exertions; 
he  waked  down  to  t!ie  sea  shore,  and  having  bathed  himself  for 
half  an  hour,  felt  mucli  refreshed,  and  rejoined  his  party.  With 
heavy  hearts  and  tottering  limbs  thej  left  the  beach,  Riley  having 
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4tt  s6ir\t  measure  prepared  his  coaipauions  in  misfortune  for  tlie 

^  dUni^l  prospect  when  ihey  hud  siiniiounied  ihe  bank ;  but  when 

they  had  actually  surveyed  the  dry  and  dreary  waste^  *ilrelchlug  out 

to  ah  iinmeiisuruble  extern  before  their  eyes,  they  exdaimed,  ' 'Tis 

'enough!  here  we  uiust  breathe  our  last;  we  have  no  hope  before 

'Iks  of  iiridiug  either  water  or  provisions,  or  human  beings,  or  even 

^^tild  beasts;  notbiug  can  Hve  here.'     The  greater  part  lay  down 

P^vith  a  deteriiTination  to  die  on  the  spot;  but  by  the  assistance  and 

'*^ersuasious  of  Hogan,  Williams  and  Savage,  they  were  induced  to 

proceed  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs^,  which  were  from  tive  to  six 

hundred  feet  in  height;  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  baked  as 

hard  as  flint,  being  a  reddish  coloured  earth  covered  with  small 

rugged  stories  and  gravel. 

On  the  approach  of  evening  the  last  ray  of  hope  began  to  fade 
away ^  and  the  gloom  of  despair  had  taken  possession  of  every  heart, 
when  Clark  called  out,  A  light ! — ^  it  was  the  light  of  a  fire/  Thii 
at  once  revived  their  spirits  and  difFu^ed  new  life  into  all  the  crew; 
even  certain  slavery  and  probable  death  at  the  hand  of  human  beings, 
now  seemed  preferable  to  a  lingering  death  from  hunger  and  thirst 
on  tlie  desolate  aud  dreary-  Desert.  Riley  indeed  observes  that  death 
had  now  no  terrors ;  that  his  thirst  had  become  so  insupportable 
that  be  was  willing  to  sell  his  life  for  a  gill  of  fresh  water— but 
though  reduced  to  as  miserable  a  state  as  human  beings  could  exist 
in,  and  objects  well  calculated  to  excite  piiy,  even  in  the  breast  of 
a  savage  Arab,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  wait  till  morning, 
than  alarm  them  with  a  night  visit,  which  would  probably  be  fatal 
to  the  whole  party. 

After  an  anxious  and  sleepless  night,  they  all  went  forward  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  li^hthad  been  seen,  and  soon  discovered 
a  large  drove  ofcamels,  and  a  company  of  Arabs  busied  in  water- 
ing them  ;  one  man  and  two  women  ran  towards  them  ;  the  ship- 
wrecked marine  IS  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  with  every  mark 
of  submission,  and  by  signs  implored  their  compassion ;  but  the 
fellow,  being  arjued  with  a  naked  scimitar,  made  as  if  he  would  cut 
them  down,  and,  assisted  by  the  women,  began  to  strip  off  their 
clothing.  Other  Arabs  speedily  came  up,  yelling  and  throwing 
iaud  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  party  was  prestutly  stripped  naked 
to  the  skin.  Hie  Arabs  now  began  to  fight  mtjst  furiously  for  the 
booty,  and  especially  for  getting  possession  of  llie  prisoners. 

*  They  cut  at  each  other  over  my  head,  and  on  evci-y  side  of  me.  with 
their  bright  weapons,  which  fairly  whizzed  through  the  air  within  an 
inch  of  my  naked  body,  and  on  exery  side  of  me,  now  lacking  each 
oihers  arms  apparently  to  the  bone,  then  laying  their  ribs  bare  with 
gashes,  while  their  heads,  hands,  and  thighs  received  a  full  almre  of  cutK 
and  wounds.     The  blood,  streaming  from  every  gash,  ran  down  their 
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bodies,  colouring  and  heigbtening  the  natural  hideousness  of  their  ap- 
pearance. I  had  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  this  dreadful  aflfiay, 
put  was  not  injured/ — p.  66. 

..  Kiley  and  the  black  cook  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two 
old  women  who  urged  them  on  with  sticks  towards  the  camels ; 
they  came  to  a  well '  the  water  of  which  was  nearly  as  black  and 
disgusting  as  stale  bilge  water;'  but  a  little  sour  cameFs  milk 
poured  from  a  skin  into  it  made  it '  taste  delicious,  and  we  all  drank 
of  it  till  our  stomachs  were  literally  filled ;  but  this  washy  and  un- 
wholesome swill  infected  the  whole  party^  as  might  be  expected, 
with  a  troublesome,  diarrhoea.' 

W  The  Arabs  themselves  had  as  little  to  eat  as  their  prisoners;  they 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; aud  their  camels,  large  and  small,  from  four  to  five  hundred. 
They  now  separated  into  two  parties;  Mr.  Williams,  Robbing 
jPorter,  Hogan,  BarVett  and  Burns,  mounted  on  the  bare  backs  of 
the  camds,  behind  the  hump,  going  ofi'  with  one  party  towards  the 
Desert ;  Riley,  Mr.  Savage,  Clark,  Horace,  and  Dick  the  black 
cook  remaining  with  the  other.  The  skins  being  filled  with  this 
nauseous  water,  and  the  baskets  tied  on,  in  which  the  women  and 
diildren  were  placed,  the  latter  party  also  began  to  mount  the  sand 
hills  up  the  gully,  but  the  prisoners  were  obliged  to  drive  th^ 
camels  on  foot,  naked  as  they  were,  in  a  scorching  sun,  sinking  to 
the  knee  at  every  step,  or  the  sharp  craggy  rocks  cutting  their 
naked  feet;  and  if  they  attempted  tb  stop,  they  were  forced  on 
by  the  application  of  a  stick  to  their  sore  backs  by  their  unfeeling 
drivers,  who  only  laughed  at  their  misery  and  amused  themselves  by 
whipping  them  forward. 

,  On  arriving  at  the  summit  they  selected  five  camels  which  Uiese 
unfortunate  men  were  ordered  to  mount.  They  liad  no  middles, 
but  were  placed  behind  the  humps,  to  which  they  w6re  obliged  to 
cJiQg  by  grasping  the  long  hair  with  both  hands.  '  The  backbone,' 
imyjs  RUey, '  was  only  covered  with  skin,  and  as  sharp  as  d;ie  edge 
of  an  oar's  blade ;  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  so  broad  as 
tQ  keep  the  legs  extended  to  their  utmost  stretch.'  The  Arabs  had 
amall  round  saddles.  Thus  mounted,  the  whole  party  set  off  to  the 
westward*  at  a  great  trot.  The  heavy  motions  of  the  camel  are 
described  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  vessel  tossed  by  a  head-sea, 
and  so  violent  that  they  excoriated  the  lower  part  of  their  naked 
bodies ;  •'  the  inside  of  my  thighs  and  legs  were  also  dreadfully 
chafed,  so  that  the  blood  dripped  from  my  heels,  while  the  intense 
beat  of  tlie  sun  had  scorched  and  blistered  our  bodies  and  the  out- 

.  *  He  means  eastward.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  to  us  wholly  inexplicable, 
that  the  opposite  point  of  the  coropaw  is  almost  invariably  printed  for  the  real  direction 
in  which  thej  tniTclled; 
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side  of  our  legs,  so  tliat  we  were  covered  with  sores,  and  witlioul 
aoy  tbing  to  administer  relief/ 

Tbe  direction  in  which  they  proceeded  was  about  soutb-enst, 
over  at  plain,  tiat,  hurd  surface  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rock,  covered 
with  small  sharp  stones.  When  night  came  on  liiere  was  no  indi- 
cation of  stopping ;  stilt  they  proceeded,  and  the  cold  niglit  wmd 
chilled  the  blood  and  stopped  it  from  trickling  down  dieir  lacerated 
legs;  they  begged  permission  to  get  off,  and  endeavonred  to  excito 
the  compassion  of  the  women  nnder  whose  charge  they  were  left, 
entreating  tbem  for  alittle  water;  but  diese  hags  paid  no  atlentioii 
to  their  distress,  and  kept  ihe  camelif  rnnning  faster  than  before. 
Ililey  then  purposely  slipped  off  bis  camel  at  the  riisk  of  breaking 
bis  neck. 

*  Tbis  was  the  first  time  I  bad  attempted  to  walk  barefoot  since  I 
was  aschnotbny  ;  we  were  obliged  to  keep  i\p  with  the  camels,  running 
Qver  the  i^iones,  whicli  wtre  nearly  as  sharp  as  gun-flitUs,  and  cutting 
<>ur  feet  to  the  bone  at  every  step.  It  was  here  that  my  fortitude  and 
philoauphy  failed  lo  support  me;  1  cursed  my  fate  aloud,  and  widied  I 
had  rushed  into  the  sea  before  I  gave  myself  up  to  these  inerciles* 
beings  in  liuman  forms — it  was  now  too  late*  I  would  have  put  aa 
immediate  end  to  my  existence,  but  had  neither  knife  nor  any  other 
weapon  with  which  to  perform  the  tWetU  I  searched  for  a  stone,  in* 
tending,  if  1  could  fnid  a  loose  one  sufficiently  large,  to  knock  out  my 
own  brains  with  it;  but  searched  in  vain.  This  paroxysm  passed  off 
in  a  minute  or  two,  whea  reason  returned,  and  I  recollected  that  my 
life  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Power  that  gave  it,  and  **  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  would  do  right.'  *' — p.  74. 

From  this  time,  Riley  observes,  in  all  his  future  trials  and  suf- 

rings,  he  never  once  murmuredj  but  determined  lo  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and,  by  precept  and  practice,  endeavoured  to  persuade  hia 
unhappy  comrades  to  do  the  same.  About  midnight  they  baited 
itk  a  small  dell  or  valley  from  lifieen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Desert,  after  travelling,  as  he  thinks,  about  forty  miles* 
*ere,  for  the  first  time,  they  got  about  a  pint  of  pure  camcFs  milk 

cb,  whichj  he  says,  *  warmed  our  stomachs,  quenched  our  thirst  in 

me  measure,  and  allayed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cravings  of  hun- 
Tbe  Mind  was  chilling  cold ;  they  lay  on  sharp  stones,  |>er- 

ictly  naked,  their  bodies  blistered  and  mangled ;  the  stones  pierc- 

g  their  naked  flesh  to  the  ribs — these  distressing  sufferings,  added 
their  sad  desponding  reflections  that  would  obtrude  themselves, 

tidereil  the  night  long  and  dismal,  and  none  of  them  closed  their 
►yes, 

-   On  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  a  pint  of  milk  was  divided  among 
"  ur,  being  just  enough  to  wet  their  mouths.    The  condition  of  their 
t  was  horrible  beyond  description,  the  very  recollection  of  it, 

even  at  this  moment/  sayi  our  author,  *  makes  uiy  nerves  tlrrill  and 

quiver.' 
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quiver/  'Riey  soon  came  lo  another  small  valley,  where  tents  were 
pitched;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  asjaembled.  Here  it  appeared  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated, Clark  being  given  lo  one  party,  Horace  to  another,  and 
Kilevj  with  the  Giok,  renniining  with  ilieir  first  master.  The  wo- 
men came  out  of  the  tents  lo  gaze  at  iheui,  and,  by  way  of  express* 
ing  their  disgnst  and  contempt,  spat  upon  ihem  as  ibey  went  along, 

*  making  ihcir  facts  still  more  horrid  by  every  possible  contort  ion 
of  their  frightfnl  feattireu/  At  last  an  old  man  came  up  to  Riley » 
and  by  his  plain  and  distinct  manner  of  speak'ing,  by  his  significant 
signs,  and  by  making  use  of  the  words  *  O  Fransah,  O  Spaniah,'  he 
understood  him  to  ask  what  conntrymen  ihey  were,  lo  which  he 
replied  Iftgiesis;  he  then  asked  from  what  part  of  the  horizon— 

*  and  I  pointed/  says  Riley,  '  to  the  north;'  he  then  repeated  the 
words  Marockshj  SookaaVj  Mooiaf/  Soiimaitttf  to  ail  wliich  Riley 
nodded  assent — that  be  knew  hinj — that  he  lived  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— and  made  signs  tliat  if  tbey  would  carry  him  and  his  com- 
rades thither  tbey  would  receive  so  ninch  money ;  but  ihey  shook 
their  heads,  signifying  that  ihe  distance  was  great,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  on  tbc  way  either  for  them  or  their 
camels. 

It  vvas  midnight  before  they  got  any  thing  either  to  eat  or  drink, 
M'hen  some  milk  and  water  was  given  lo  ibem.  Riley  says  he  this 
night  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sleep,  which  was  diylnrbed  with  ihe  most 
horrible  dreams;  that  ihese  however  were  followed  by  one  of  a 
contrary  nature,  in  which  he  saw  a  latl  young  nian  mounted  on  a 
horse,  liabited  in  an  European  dress,  ulio,  in  bis  own  language, 
called  him  brother,  and  who  told  him  *  to  take  courage,'  for  that  *God 
had  decreed  he  should  again  embrace  his  beloved  wife  and  children' 
— at  this  instant  his  master  called  him.  *  He  awoke,  and  found  it 
was  a  dream ;'  but  it  was  a  dream  that  tended  to  keep  up  bis  spirit!, 
and  afterwards,  on  sechig  Mr.  WilUhire,  he  immediately  recog- 
nized the  feaiures  of  the  phantom  that  appeared  in  his  sleep. 

In  the  evening  Hogan  joined  ihem,  when  they  found  they  had 
been  purchased  by  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  Hainct,  who  about 
midnight  brought  each  of  ihem  a  pint  of  cameFs  milk.  On  tlie 
morning  of  ihe  J 3th  they  again  set  out,  continuing  their  course 
about  south-east.  In  the  course  of  the  d-ay  he  came  up  with  Mr. 
Williams,  the  chief  mate,  in  a  most  dreadful  situation,  who  told  him 
that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  another  day  in  such  misery.  ^  If/ 
said  this  unhappy  man,  *  you  should  ever  get  clear  from  this  dread* 
fnl  place,  and  be  restored  to  your  country,  tell  my  dear  wife  ihal 
my  last  breath  wa'^  t pent  in  prayers  for  her  happiness,'-^ He  could 
my  no  more ;  tears  and  sobs  choked  his  utterance — and  they  were 
separated. 
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The  face  of  llie  Desert  now  appearetl  as  smoolli  as  the  surfacf 
of  the  ocean  when  unruffled  by  winds,  and  camela  couhl  be  seeu 
in  every  direction,  like  ships  at  sea  when  just  appearing  in  th» 
liorizon*  In  llie  evening,  whtn  they  hailed,  Riley  asked  the  women 
for  a  little  water,  but  they  not  only  langhed  and  spat  at  him,  but 
drove  him  away  from  under  the  shade  of  the  tent. 

On  the  ^iQth  they  made  a  turn  towards  the  N»  W.  or  sea  shorci 
and  wijen  they  hatted,  two  strangers  came  up,  each  having  a  double 
barrelled  gun;  one  of  the  women  told  Riley  it  was  Sidi  Hnmet 
and  his  brother,  from  the  Sultan's  dominions,  who  had  come  with 
blankets  and  blue  cloth  to  selL  The  former  came  tip  to  them,  and 
asked  Riley  if  he  w^aa  e(  rais^  (the  captain,)  and  gave  him  some 
water  to  drink.  Poor  Clark  was  then  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  , 
*  stretched  out  on  his  back,  a  perfect  wreck  of  almost  naked 
bones;  his  belly  and  back  nearly  collapsed,  and  breathing  like  % 
person  in  the  last  agonies  of  death/  Sidi  Hamet,  observing  him, 
stuffered  Riley  to  carry  him  also  a  little  water^it  was  the  first /mA 
Waaler  which  they  had  tasted  since  they  left  the  boat;  the  poor  crea- 
ture's eyes  brightened  up — 'This  is  good  water,'  said  he,  '  and  must 
kave  come  from  a  better  country  than  this  ;  if  we  w  ere  once  there, 
and  I  could  get  one  good  drink  of  such  water,  I  could  die  with 
pleasure,  but  now  I  cannot  live  another  day.'  About  midnight  a 
pint  of  milk  was  given  to  each,  \vhich   Rdey  thinks  saved  Clark 

K^rom  dissolution, 
Sidi  Hamet  was  an  Arab  trader,  io  whom  avarice  had  not  altoge- 
ther subdued  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Aftt^r  questioning  Riley 
irery  closely  as  to  his  hopes  of  redemption  at  Snara  or  Mogadore, 
pind  what  money  he  would  ensure  his  receiving  on  being  carried 
thither — after  much  hesitation  and  a  great  deal  of  bargaining,  he  at 
Jengtii  concluded  a  purchase  of  him  from  the  old  Arab,  who  had 
claimed  him  as  his  slave;  and  after  many  entreaties  and  assurances 
of  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  he  was  also  induced  to  purchase 
Horace,  Clark,  and  Savage,  but  W'ould  have  noihing  to  say  to 
IjHogan.  In  addition  to  the  small  quantity  of  milk  tiiey  had  hi- 
tlierto  received,  each  of  them  had  been  enabled,  as  they  travelled 
llong,  to  pick  up  a  few  snails,  wljicb  seemed  to  be  ihe  only  living 
feature  on  the  Desert.  Sidi  Hamet  now  caused  an  old  meagre 
imel  to  be  killed^  M'hich  he  had  purchased  for  a  blanket,  A  vein 
his  neck  was  first  opened  close  to  his  breast ;  l!ie  blood  was  re- 
ceived into  a  kettle,  placed  over  the  tire  and  boiled,  stirring  it  all 
J  time,  till  it  became  thick  and  of  the  consistence  ot"  bullock's  liver 
-*  our  appetites/  says  Riley,  *  were  voracious,  and  we  soon  filled 
&ur  stomachs  with  this,  to  us,  delicious  food/  The  skin  being 
|hen  taken  off,  the  entrails  were  rolled  out,  and  put  into  the  kettle, 
I  Jthout  cleaning ;  as  they  had  no  water,  a  «lit  was  cut  in  the  camerji 
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paundi,  iiitri  which  a  bowl  ^as  di}Tped,  and  die  thick  contfetiU 
poured  into  llie  kettle;  the  whoie  %vas  ihcn  boiled,  and  well  8tirrecl> 
the  Arabs  now  and  then  taking  otit  a  gut,  and  biting  off  au  end 'Id 
ascertain  wheUier  it  was  cooked  enough. 

Beforti  the  niorninf^,  one  half  of  the  meat  and  bones  of  the  ca- 
mel's carcass  was  carried  off,  williont  the  jjossihility  of  Sidi  Hamet 
and  bis  brother,  to  wliom  it  belonged,  being  able  to  prevent  it— 
they  could  scarcely  get  a  bite  of  the  intestines  without  ticrhting  for 
it.  Bnnis^  who  was  an  old  iiinn,  now  came  up,  and  Sidi  Hamet 
purchased  him  also  for  an  old  blanket.  The  two  brothers,  Sidi 
and  Seid,  it  seems,  had  expended  all  their  propertv  in  this  adven- 
ture, and  were  consequently  interested  in  bringing  tiieir  slaves  safe 
to  Mogadore*  Hiley  was  now  turnished  with  a  cheek;  shirt,  whicli 
Sidi  told  him  he  had  stolen  for  him  ;  Clark  had  met  with  a  piec^ 
of  an  old  sail  that  partly  covered  him  ;  Burns  had  procured  an  old 
jacket,  and  Horace  and  Mr.  Savage  had  obtained  goat  skins.  Tht 
distance  travelletJ  on  the  27th  could  not  be  less,  Riley  «iays,  than 
63  miles — yet,  for  eighteeil  days  the  camels  had  not  tasted  a  drop 
of  water — ibis  we  (fiink  can  scarcely  be  tme,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  see  hereafter.  They  were  themselves  reduced  to  drink 
tlie  cameFs  urine.  The  next  <Aay  they  travelled  fifteen  hours  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  making  one  hundred  and  five  miles — 
this  is  possible,  but,  in  their  reSuced  state,  we  apprehend,  not  very 
probable.  Tliey  lay  down  oo  the  hard  ground,  %vithout  a  morsel 
to  eat,  and  nothing  to  quench  their  thirst  but  the  camel's  urmc, 
which  Riley  observes  is  bitter  but  nut  salt.  '  > 

On  the  [norniug  of  the  SQth,  they  proceeded  in  the  same  direc^- 
tion,  when  they  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  high  land,  but  it 
proved  to  be  tlie  opposite  bank  of  what  seemed  once  to  have  beert 
the  bed  of  a  large  river,  though  now  perfectly  dry ;  they  descended 
into  it  down  a  precipitous  bank,  four  or  ^ve  hundred  feet  in  height. 
In  this  ravine  Sidi  Hamet  tpiestioned  Riley  veiT  closely  about  hi» 
acquaintance  at  Suara,  made  him  repeat  his  bargain,  and  told  him 
if  he  deceived  him  he  would  certainly  cut  bis  throat,  for  lliat  be 
and  his  brother  had  expended  their  whole  property  in  the  purchase 
of  them  on  speculation. 

At  some  height  on  the  edge  of  the  norihern  bank  they  found  a 
delighlfLd  spring  of  fresh  water,  covered  witii  a  large  rock,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  ftet  high,  ^cool,  clear,  fresh,  and  sweet.*  Here  tkey 
remained  some  time  before  they  could  water  their  camels,  the  largest 
of  which  drank  full  sixty  gallons,  the  poor  creature  not  having  tasted 
water,  he  says,  for  twenty  days  before, 

Riley  calls  this  valley  the  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  sea :  the  high 
banksj  distant  from  ea^h  other  eight  or  ten  mil^ft^  were  worn  and 
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ftashed  by  water ;  the  level  bottom  vvaa  encrusted  with  marine 
■alt;  they  were  then  about  three  hundred  miles  from  ihe  sea  coa^t; 
lie  spring  was  not  more  than  u  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Desert,  and  from  ihree  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  viiMey,  over  whichj  as  they  travelled  easterly, 

the  crust  crumbled  under  the  feet  of  die  camels  Irke  a  tliin  cruat 
[)f  snow/ 

With  fiifficulty  tliey  ascemied  on  the  noj'thcrn  side  to  the  top  of 

rie  level  Detiiert,  which  had  the  same  appearance  as  that  on  th© 
apposite  side;  no  undulation  of  surface — ^^neither  rock,  tree,  nor 

irub,  to  arrest  the  view  within  the  horizcm — all  was  a  dreary  and 

Solitary  waste.     Riley  says  he  judged  by  the  meridian  height  of  the 

pole  star,  that  this  supposed  bed  of  the  ocean  must  be  in  about  the 

20di  parallel  of  latitude. 

In  travelling  between  N.  E,  and  East,  Sidi  Hamet  said  he  saw 

camel,  but  Riley  coidd  discern  nothing  for  two  hours  afterwards, 
when  something  appeared  like  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  and  it  wai 
not  until  sun-set  that  tWy  came  up  with  a  large  drove  of  camels. 
They  bad  travelled  this  day  fourteen  hours  without  a  morsel  of 
food  or  a  drop  of  water,  but  towards  midnight  some  meat  wa« 
iealt  out  to  them  together  with  a  large  bowl  of  milk  and  water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  they  met  with  a  drove  of 
camels^  which  hud  been  wateniig  to  the  northward ;  by  these  peo- 
ple they  were  conducted  to  a  shallow  valley,  where  about  fifty  tents 

rere  pitched ;  here  the  ground  was  in  many  places  covered  with 
Wiort  moss,  and  here  and  there  a  few  small  shrubs.  The  neJit  dkj 
whole  parly  moved  to  the  northwartl.  The  tribe  had  about 
Sftylean  sheep,  one  of  which  was  pun:hased  by  Sidi  Hamet,  and 
"  tiy  gave  them  all  as  much  milk  as  they  could  drink.  On  the  4lll 
ilhey  travelled  about  thirty-five  miles  N*  E.  when  the  entrails  of  the 

[leep  were  given  to  them  for  supper.  They  were  now  arrived  among 
Itnmeuse  sand  hills,  piled  up  like  drifted  snow,  towering  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  shrub  of 

Jiy  sort  to  reheve  the  eye*  The  tjade-winds  blew  violently  and 
buried  the  travellers  in  clonds  of  sand,  whichj  diiven  forcibly  against 
lieir  sore  bodies,  gave  them  exquisite  pain.    To  add  to  their  other 

liseries  they  were  all  now  afflicted  with  a  violent  diarrhoia,  whicli 

hey  stopped  however  by  chewing  the  bitter  bark  of  a  small  shrub 

ifhich  grew  \\'here  they  had  passed  the  night. 
On  the  night  of  ihe  5th  they  thought  they  heard  the  roaring  of 

iie  sea,  which,  the  next  day,  was  confirmed  by  Sidi  Hamet.   They 

net  with  two  camels  with  sacks  on  their  backs  and  other  articles, 

be  owner  of  which  being  asleep  on  the  sands,  Sidi  Hamet  and  hii 
brother  drove  them  off  with  their  own.  '^Fhe  sacks  contained  barley 
kud  barley  meal,  a  quantity  of  which  they  took  and  then  let  the  ca- 
mels 
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meb^go;  but  the  owner,  on  discovering  llie  robbery,  folio  wed  tticm 
and  got  back  bis  barley,  Sidi  Ha  met  having  assured  bim  it  wa« 
taken  only  to  prevent  tbe  starvation  t>!  ijie  •slaves;  but  he  sliJl  «^on- 
trived  to  cany  off  two  little  bags  wbich  lie  had  also  stolen,  contain- 
ing gold  dust,  clmniis,  &.C.  *  -^ 

On  tlie  Bib  they  fell  in  with  a  large  drove  of  catneU^  eb^qt/ 
and  goals,  browsincr  in  a  valley,  and  observed  about  twctHy  tei»t» 
pjtcbed  near  a  small  thicket  of  tljorn  trees,  some  of  iheni  eight 
inches  iu  dmmetcr,  A  kid  was  here  purchased,  and  the  entrails 
given  to  the  Christian  slaves.  -At  inidni*:ht  however  a  bowl  vrai 
brought  to  them  containing  about  tour  or  tive  pouuda  '  of  a  khtd 
of  stirabout  or  hasty  pudding,  into  which  was  pouretl  a  pint 
or  more  of  good  svvcet  milk/ — ^and  tliey  agreed  that  this  was 
the  most  delicious  meat  tbey  had  ever  tasted.  Proceeding  to 
the  northward  ilicy  fell  iu  with  several  wells,  but  the  water  of  all 
of  them  was  brackibli :  at  many  of  them  were  parties  watering  their 
camels. 

On  the  llih  after  travelling  nearly  seventy  niiles,  they  reached 
R  cluster  of  bushes  which  they  had  seen  from  a  great  distance  look- 
ing like  an  i^iland  in  the  midst  of  a  lake;  here  they  found  some 
brackish  water.  Tliey  now  got  into  the  deep  bed  of  a  large  river 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  liottom  of  which  was  a  sheet  of  while 
salt  that  made  a  crackling  noise  under  the  feet  of  the  camels. 
Getting  out  of  this  glen  and  entering  souje  sand  hilU,  they  met 
with  an  Arab  driving  some  goals,  of  which  Sidi  Uamet  seized  four, 
and  paid  ihe  unarmed  Arab  widi  an  old  worn-out  camel :  on 
reaching  the  height  they  perceived  the  sea  at  a  distance  on  their 
left,  the  sight  of  which  revived  their  drooping  spirits.  Th^^  de- 
scended the  heights,  and  now  travelled  along  the  sea  shore  in 
company  with  an  Arab  and  his  wife,  who  were  going  the  same  w  ay ; 
the  woman,  having  been  at  Laucerota,  could  speak  a  little  Spanish. 
Presently  tbey  fell  in  with  another  Arab  in  bis  lent,  who  atfected 
to  speak  Spanish,  and  through  him  Sidi  Ha  met  again  tried  to  dis- 
cover whether  Riley  really  had  a  friend  in  Snara,  and  again  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  if  he  deceived  bim  he  most  surely  would 
have  his  throat  cut. 

The  road  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  coast  was  rugged  and  uneven, 
and  they  travelled  over  it  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  numerous  rob- 
bers that  Inrk  among  llic  sand  hills.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
journey  Mr.  Savage  fainted  arid  fell  off  his  camel,  upon  which  Seid 
and  another  Arab  began  to  beat  him  with  sticks,  and,  conceiving  tliat 
be  was  perverse  and  obBtinate,  had  intended  to  put  him  to  death 
that  they  might  not  be  delayed,  lest  they  should  fall  in  with  rob- 
bers ;  and  it  w  as  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  nrade  to 
uaderstand  that  any  man  could  faint  through  hunger  and  fatigue — 

it 
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'il  was  sometliiiig  new  lo  theni ;  but  when,  bj  nicaus  of  a  little  wa- 
ter, he  revived,  Sidi  Hamet  appeared  to  be  aflFecLed  at  the  treat- 
ment he  bad  received. 

On  ibe  17tb,  still  travelling  along  the  seashore,  on  the  sloping 
bank  which  rose  from  tfie  sandy  beach,  they  observed  the  black 
tops  of  high  mountains  in  the  distant  horizon  towards  the  east^  and 
shortly,  after  reached  a  well  where  some  men  were  watering;  about 
forty  horses  and  camels.  Here  they  crossed  a  small  river,  the  wa- 
ter of  which  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  fidl  of  lisb  ;  on  its  banks  grew 
a/ew  bushes reseiubling  dwivrfaldersynd  rushes  ;  near  lids  place  alsq 
was  found  a  plant  with  a  stem  from  three  tt>  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, die  branches  spreading  like  an  umbrella  to  the  diameter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  they  were  very  tender,  and,  on  being  bro- 
ken  ofi^,  a  glutinous  liquid  resembling  milk  dropped  from  them; 
it  had  a  disagreeable  smell  when  burning,  and  was  \'ery  nauseous 
to  the  taste ;  we  suppose  it  was  cither  a  species  of  aloe  or 
eupborbium.  On  this  day  they  met  with  the  first  signs  of  culti- 
vation, and  at  night  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  uu  a  heap  of 
straw,—*  To  ns,  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  obliged  to 
repose  our  wearied  limbs  and  wasted  frames  on  tlie  hard, baked 
bosom  of  the  Desert,  or  the  dead  aides  of  the  barren  sand  drifts, 
this  solitai7  heap  of  fresh  straw  seemed  softer  and  sweeter  than  a 
bed  of  down  strewn  over  with  ihe  most  odoriferous  flowers/ 

On  the  J 9th  they  passed  a  few  rongh  stone  htits,  and  a  stream  of 
dear  water  '  purling  over  a  pebbly  bottom  ;*  its  banks  were  covered 
with  green  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full  blossom  :  beyond  this  were 
cows,  asses,  and  sheep  feeding,  and  date  trees  adorning  anil  shading 
the  inai^in  of  die  rivulet — so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  change 
threv^'  them  into  raptures,  ^  Excess  of  joy  had  so  far  overpowered 
our  faculties,  that  it  \^'as  with  difficulty  we  reached  the  water's  edge, 
but,  urging  forward  to  the  briuLwilh  headlong  steps^  and  fearlessly 
plunging  in  our  mouths,  like  lliirsty  camels,  we  swallowed  down 
large  drauglita  until  satiated  nature  bade  ns  stop.'  RiJey  says,  the 
place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ei  IVod  Noon,  His  orthography  is 
bad,  but  sufficiently  correct  to  let  ns  know  wheie  he  is.  Here  Sidi 
Hamet  treated  them  with  some  honey,  which  they  devoured,  comb 
and  young  bees  all  together;  ^  our  hearts  swelhng  with  gratitude  to 
God,  and  tears  of  joy  trickhng  down  our  fleshless  cheeks/ 

This  place  appeared  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  several 
armed  parties  on  horseback  passed  on  towards  the  Desert.  They 
now  proceeded  to  the  northward,  parallel  witli,  and  occasionally 
upon,  the  sea  beach ;  and  speedily  reached  a  cultivated  country,  in 
which  were  several  walled  villages,  surronuded  with  gardens  and 
other  inclosurea.  As  they  approached  the  Moorish  dominions, 
Seid,  the  brother,  who  had  all  along  been  suspicious  of  Riley's  stor}^ 
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about  his  acquaintance  at  Mogadore^  and  had  often  wi^h^^^  V?(3^" 
Horace  and  Mr.  Savage,  whom  he  claimed  as ^/3  siaves^^.\vas  noyr 
determined  to  go  no  farther,  and  laid  hold  of  the  t^o  ^nfc^ftW^^ 
Christians,  in  order  to  carry  them  back  to  the  first  I^^rdei  lie  ^li^ 
fall  in  with,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetc^b.^*  ^Rbt 
wrath  was  kindled  at  his  brother's  obstinacy —  /    ^^*  *  \ 

*'  He  leaped  from  his  camel,  and  darting  like  lightn\ng  up  tQ^gJ^ 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  disengaged  Mr.  Savage  and  Horace, &Dm^i 

f;rasp.  They  clenched  each  other  like  lions,  and  wilt  t\i.ry  in.  tji^ 
ooks,  each  strove  to  throw  the  other  on  the  ground.  Sela  WiCs/W6 
largest  and  the  stoutest  man ;  they  writhed  and  twisted  in  ivtr^  shk^ 
until  both  fell,  but  Sidi  Hamet  was  the  undermost :  fire  seemed  bsHnfi 
from  their  eyes,  whilst  they  twisted  around  each  other  like  a  coupte=*6f 
lerpeiits,  until  at  length  Sidi  Hamet,  by  superior  activity  or  skill,  d3lM«i 
gaged  himself  from  bis  brother's  grasp,  and  both  sprang  up  on  their  fcifU: 
instantly  they  snatched  their  muskets,  at  the  same  moment,  and  ««ctt 
retiring  a  few  paces,  with  gveat  rapidity  and  indignation,  ^torath^  ^o{4 
covers  from  their  guns,  and  presented  them  at  each  other's  breast  wttJ^L 
dreadful  fury :  they  were  not  more  than  ten  yards  asunder^  and  U^}^ 
must  have  fallen  dead  had  they  fired.' 

Sid|  Hamet,  however,  fired  his  musket  in  the  air,  apd  w^fl^jpg 
up  to  Seid  said, '  Now  I  am  unarmed — fire !  Your  brother's  ))^ 
is  ready  to  receive  your  balls :  glut  your  vengeance  on  your  bejEJfr 
factor !'  A  violent  dispute  ensued,  in  which  the  brutal  Seid,  sei^ng 
Horace  by  the  breast,  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  where  he.  laj/fpr 
some  time  senseless.  At  length  matters  were  adjusted,  and  they 
proceeded  to  a  village  to  pass  the  night.  Here  Sidi  Hamet  to^ 
them  he  should  depart  for  Mogadore,  leaving  them  in  the  cu&tfji^s^ 
of  Seid  and  another  Arabof  the  name  of  Bo-Mohammed — and  that 
.Riley  must  write  a  letter  to  his  friend  at  Suara,  desiring  him  49 
pay  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  people,  when  tbi^ 
•hould  be  free,; '  if  not,'  said  he^ '  |^u  must  die  fpr  havmg  decfiy^ 
me,  and  your  men  shall  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring :',  he.add^ 
'  I  have  fought  for  you,  have  suffered  hunger,  thu'st,  aud.  iatigu^ 
for  I  believe  that  God  is  with  you — I  have  paid  away  all  my  huhh^v 
on  your  word  alone.'  A  scrap  of  paper,  a  reed,  and  some  btecl 
•liquor  was  then  brought  to  Riley,  who  wrote  briefly  the  circuiii- 
stances- of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  his  captivity,  &c.  adding,/ H;ocfi 
down  to  the  bone  by  the  niost  dreadful  of  all  sufferings — ndked,  aojfl 
a  slave — ^I  implore  your  pity,  and  trust  tliat  such  distress  will  not  be 
suffered  to  plead  in  vain.' .  The  letter  was  addressed'  to  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  or  American  Consuls,  or  any  Christian  Merchants 
in  Mogadore.'  The  anxiety  of  the  captives  may  well  be  imagined. 
For  seveu  days  after  Sidi  Hamet's  dej>arture,  they  were  shut  up  in 
M  yard  during  the  day,  where  cowsj,  sheep,  and  asses  rested  ;  and 
locked  up  at  night  in  a  dreary  c«Uar«^ . 

On 
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""On  tne  evening  of  (lie  eighth  day^  a  Moor  came  into  tlie  iti- 
closure,  and  brought  them  a  letter,  *  I  felt/  says  Riley,  *as  if 
my  Iieart  was  forcing  its  way  up  into  my  throat,  and  it  entirely  ob- 
structed my  bre^^h— I  broke  it  open  ;  but  my  eraotious  were 
5ucli,  that*  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  it3  contents^  and  I 
handed  it  to  Mr,  Savage;  for  my  frame  trembled  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  could  not  stand,  and  I  sunk  to  the  earth/  The 
tetter  was  from  *  William  Willshire,  the  Englisli  consul ;'  it  told  ihcm 
that  he  had  agreed  to  the  demands  of  Sidi  Hamet,  whom  he  kept 
as  an  hostage  for  their  safe  appearance;  that  the  bearer,  Rais  BeU 
Gossim,  would  conduct  them  to  Mogadore,  Tliis  Bel-Cossim  was 
the  Tery  man  who  purchai^ed  Adams  at  Wed-noon.  He  also  sent  them 
\arious  kinds  of  provisions,  cloaks,  and  shoes.  Thus  accoutred 
and  fortified,  they  set  out  under  their  new  conductor,  with  another 
person  who  had  joined  them,  of  the  name  of  Scheik  Ali,  an  Arab 
of  a  tribe  near  the  nortli  border  of  the  Great  Desert,  one  of 
whose  daughtera  Sidi  Hamet  had  married.  They  passed  a  ruined 
city,  before  the  breaclied  walls  of  wliich  was  still  standing  a  sort 
of  battering  ram.  It  had  been  sacked,  and  the  grotind  was  strewed 
with  human  bones,  bleached  in  the  sun.  They  also  passed  several 
small  sanctuaries  surmounted  with  dames,  and  a  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated country  abounding  with  cattle. 

On  the  30th  October  they  crossed  the  wod*Sehlem  or  river 
Sehlem,  and  the  town  Sehlemah.  On  their  arrival  at  a  walled 
city  called  Stuka,  which  might  contain  about  five  thousand  souls, 
Scheik  Ali  procured  from  ihechief,  Muley  Ibrahim,  an  order  for  their 
detention^  under  pretence  that  they  were  the  slaves  of  Sidi  Hamet 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  indebted  to  him  in  a  large  sum  of  money  ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  4th  November  that  they  were  able  t(^ 
procure  their  release.  At  Santa  Cniz,  as  usual,  they  were  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  rabble,  and  saluted  with  every  abusive  epithet  that 
cotifd  be  thought  of.  This  was  not  the  worst ;  for  here  again  Scheik 
Ali  persuaded  the  governor  to  seize  the  slaves  of  Sidi  Hamet  for  a  sup- 
posed deb tj  which  he  was  only  prevented  from  cteing  by  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  the  Rais  Bel-Cossim,  who  detected  what  was  passing, 
and  got  them  out  of  the  'town  at  an  early  liour  in  the  morning : 
after  a  fatiguing  and  perilous  journey  they  came  in  sight  of  Moga- 
dore,  where  English  colours  were  floating  in  the  harbonrv  and 
the  American  tkg  in  the  tity,— *  At  this  blessed  and  transporting 
sight/  exclaims  Riley,  *lhe  little  blood  remaining  in  my  vc;it|s, 
pushed  through  my  gljensring  heart  with  wild  impetuosity,  and 
jemed  to  pour  a  flooij  of  new  life  through  every  part  of  my 
shausted  frame,*  Tt^y  were  presently  met  by  Mr,  Wiilshire, 
whose  kind  reception  and  commiseration  for  their  sufferings  does 
to  human  nature.  He  took  each  mini  by  th«  hand,  wel- 
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corned  tliem  lo  life  aud  liberty,  *  while  teara  trickled  down  his 
manly  checks,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  all  ibe  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  liis  heart  nearly  choked  his  ntLerance/  Sir* 
Kiley  describes  the  meeting  as>  «o  uftectmg,  tbatjiais  Bel-Cossim 
\V6pt  and  hid  himself  behind  a  wull^  that  none  might  witness  S43> 
degradinjij  and  womanish  a  weakness  in  a  Moor. 

Mr,  VVillshire  conducted  them  to  his  house,  had  them  all 
cleansed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  s|>ared  no  pains  nor  expense  ia 
procnring  eveiy  comfort,  and  in  administering  with  his  own  hands, 
night  and  day,  such  refreshment  as  their  late  severe  suffering*  and 
debility  required,  A  fact  is  mentioned  .which  describes  butter 
than  a  whole  volume  could  do  the  miserable  condition  to  whicll« 
these  unfortunate  men  were  reduced,  *  At  the  instance  of  Mr* 
Willsbire,'  Riley  says,  *  1  was  weighed,  and  fell  short  of  ninety 
pounds,  though  my  usual  weight,  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  been 
over  two  hundred  aud  forty  pounds  :  the  weight  of  my  compa-» 
itions  was  less  than  I  dare  to  mention,  tor  I  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  believed,  that  the  bodies  of  men,  retaining  the  vital  spark, 
should  not  weigh  forty  pounds  F 

The  miserable  condition  to  which  those  unfortunate  beings^* 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  inhuman  Arabs,  are  reduced,  calls  to 
our  recollection  the  observation  made  by  Mr.Dupnis,  in  a  note  oa 
Adams's  statement  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  lie  had  experi- 
enced at  Wed-noon  ;  that  the  general  effect  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tian captives  was  most  deplorable ;  that  on  their  first  arriva[  at 
Mogadoie,  they  appeared  lost  to  reason  and  feeling,  and  all  Uieir 
faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stupor — indifferent  to  every  thing 
around  them — *  abject,  servile,  and  brntified.'— Riley  thus  de- 
scribes his  own  situation. 

*  My  mind,  which  (though  my  body  was  wotn  down  to  a  skeleton) 
had  been  hitherto  strong,  and  suppnrtetl  me  thrungh  all  my  trials,  dii- 
trcbses,  and  sufferings,  and  enabletl  me  tt)  encourage  and  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  my  frequently  dt*spairing  fellow  sutierei^,  could  no  longer  stis- 
till n  me  :  my  suddep  change  of  situation  seemed  to  have  relaxed  the. 
very  springs  of  my  soul,  and  all  my  fucullies  fell  into  the  wildest  con- 
fusion- The  unbounded  kindness,  the  goodness,  and  whole  attention  of 
Mr  VVillshire,  who  made  use  of  al!  the  soothing  language  of  which  the 
moat  aflectiojiate  hrother  or  friend  is  capable,  tended  hut  to  ferment  the 
leimpest  that  was  gathering  in  my  brain.  1  became  delirious — was 
bereft  of  my  senseii — and  for  the  space  of  three  days,  knew  not  where  t 
was. — When  my  reason  returned,  1  found  I  had  been  constantly  at* 
tended  by  Mr  Willshire,  and  generally  kept  in  my  roomj  though  he 
would  eometiraetj  persuade  me  to  walk  m  the  gallery  with  him,  and 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  restore  and  Compose  my  bewildered 
senses  :  that  I  had  remained  continually  bathed  in  tears  and  shudder- . 
ing  at  the  !>ight  of  every  h^man  being,  fearing  I  should  again  be  carded 
into  slavery.    I   had  slunk  into  the  darkest  corner   of  my  room; 
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biit,  though  insensible,  I  seemed  to  know  the  worth  of  my  fnentl  «nd 
deli^tjrcr,  and  would  agree  ta,  and  comply  with,  iirs  advice  and  diictr- 
ti6fe/  (p.  301.) 

'Tlie  refleclions  to  which  the  horrors  of  his  late  siifferings  mid 
slavery  and  Im  providential  escape  from  them  gave  rise,  kept 
him  ahiiost  con  elan  I  ly  b  allied  in  tears,  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
month. 

VljVhen  I  had  retired  to  rest  and  sleep  had  closed  my  eyes,  ijiiy  mind, 
stUl  retaining  the  strong  impression  of  my  past  stitferingi,  made  them 
the  subjeclsof  my  dreams.  I  ysed  to  rise  in  ray  sleep,  and  think  I  was 
driving  camels  up  and  down  the  sand  Iiills  near  the  Desert,  or  along 
the  craggy  sleeps  of  Morocco  ;  obeying  my  masters  orders  in  putting  on 
the  fetters,  oi  beckets,  on  the  legs  and  knees  of  his  camels,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  Hgonizing  toils  and  Jieart-sickening  anxieties,  while  groping 
about  my  room,  I  would  hit  my  head  against  something,  which  would 
startle  and  awaken  me  :  then  I  would  throw  myself  on  my  bed  again  lo 
sleep,  and  dream  and  act  over  similar  scenes/  (p.  310.) 

The  addition  which  Mr.  Riley  has  afforded  to  our  information^ 
respectuig  the  geography  amd  natural  history  of  the  Great  Desert  of 
Africa,  amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  little,  not  very  accurate. 
We  ought  not  to  be  snrprized,  as  Riley  observes,  that  one  weighed 
down  with  weariness  and  despair,  sufferirig  under  the  most  excru- 
ciating bodily  pains  and  the  most  cruel  privatious,  should  sometimes 
mistake  one  ronte  for  another  or  have  erred  in  the  computation  of  dis* 
tances,  in  travelling  over  a  vast,  smooth,  atid  trackless  desert: — but^ 
we  cannot  avoid  wondering  that  a  -  seaman/  and,  as  his  American 
friends  call  him,  '  a  man  of  intelligence,'  should  uniformly,  through- 
out the  w'holc  of  his  book,  mistake  the  west  for  east,  and  the  south 
for  north  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  in  his  whole  journey  towards 
Mogadore,  he  should  carry  us,  in  his  book,  towards  Abyssinia.  In 
hie  dates  too  he  is  equally  careless,  travelling  the  same  day  twiceover^ 
(p,  18  I)  and  mistaking  the  month,  (p,  2BG)  and  travelling,  and  re- 
maining still,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  page,  (p.  132,) — what 
perhaps  still  more  extraordinary,  we  have  dates  in  abundance  while 
ked  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  keeping  a  journal ,  but  not  a  single 
one  from  the  time  the  travellers  reach  the '  habitations  of  men,"  where 
materials  could  so  easily  be  had  to  enable  them  to  register  events, 
^le  mistakes  we  allude  to  are  not  owing  to  any  lapse  of  his 
emory,  which  he  tells  us,  indeed,  is  naturally  a  retentive  one,  but 
oversights  which  ougirt  to  have  been  avoided,  as  they  very 
laterially  affect  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative,  and  tlie  accuracy  of 
IS  observations. 

The  Great  Desert  of  Africa  is  a  barren  subject :  but  in  a  geO" 
igical  point  of  view,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  barrenness 
nder  it  interesting,     Riley's  account  of  it,  as  far  as  he  saw, 
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agrees  with  the  description  usually  given,  of  its  being  an  elevated 
plain,  preseuting  to  die  eye  an  extended  siurface  of  uuifoim  sterility, 
but  broken  here  and  there  by  small  valleys  or  dells,  of  a  few  mile* 
or  a  few  acres,  in  which  a  little  soil  or  sand  coUected  and  moistened 
with  tiie  scanty  rains  that  fail,  produces  a  glimpse  of  verdure  from^ 
few  stunted  plants — llie  only  ones  noticed  by  Riley  are,  a  *  dwarf 
thorn-bnsb/  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  with  succulent  leaves, 
strongly  impiegniiled  with  salt  ;  and  *  two  or  three  prickly  plants 
resenibirng  weeds/  one  of  which,  from  its  '  fluted  branches,  armed 
with  small  sharp  prickles  all  over/  and  the  *  naus^eous  white  liquid' 
which  *  bites  the  tongue  like  aquafortis/  we  take  to  be  a  speciea  of 
euphorbium*  This  is  but  a  miserable  catalogue  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  as  to  animals,  they  saw  none  of  any  description,  ex- 
cept the  ostrich.  Near  the  skirts  of  the  Desert  and  on  the  sea 
shore  about  Cape  liojador,  the  hard,  uniform,  baked  surface  of 
reddish  coloured  clay  is  changed  into  immense  heaps  of  loose 
urnd,  '  forming  mountains  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  blown  and  whirled  about  by  every  wind/  Mr, 
Riley  has  a  theory  for  the  formation  of  these  sand  hills>  but  it  un- 
fortunately does  not  speak  much  in  favour  of  liis  *  intelligence/ 
This  sand,  he  says,  has  evidently  been  driven  from  the  sea  shore, 
and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ocean  has  retired,  by  means  of  the 
trade- wind  blowing  constantly  on  to  the  Desert  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages/  Whether  the  sea  has  retired  is  mere  matter  of 
conjecture  ;  but  the  blowing  of  llu^  trade-wind  is  matter  of  fact; 
and,  unluckily  for  the  author's  theory,  during  the  *  succession'  of 
those  *  3ges/  since  we  know  any  thing  about  it,  instead  of  blowing 
OHy  it  has  invariably  blown  f>^  the  Desert. 

Leaving  Mr.  Riley,  tlicrefore,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  theory, 
which  he  thinks  $o  *  evident  /  and  omitting  his  account  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  which,  though  we  have  tlie 
testimony  of  Mr,  Renshaw,  the  genlienmn  we  have  utentioned  to  be 
connected  widi  the  house  of  WilTshire,  as  to  its  accuracy,  \mve  been 
often  described  by  others,  and  recently  noticed  by  ourselves,  we 
proceed  to  what  we  consider  as  by  far  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
book  ;  treating  on  a  subject  which  throws  open  a  new  field  of  spe- 
culation, by  taking  a  new  view  of  the  long  agitated  question  oftlie 
course  of  the  Niger,  We  atquit  Mr.  Rile)  of  any  knowledgcor  parti- 
cipation in  the  theories  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  interesting 
subject ;  he  seems  to  triumph  even  in  his  sagacious  conjectures  and 
explanations  on  points  which  had  been  conjectured  and  explained 
long  before  his  ^  sufferings  and  captivity/— but  of  which  he  appears 
to haveno  knowledge;  his  map  is  altogether  worthless,  and  hiscourse 
of  tlie  Niger  doe,s  not  agree  w  ith  his  relation  of  Sidi  Hamet's  tra- 
vels :  hh  countrymen,  in  fact,  are  but  indifterent  geosrraphei^s, 
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Sidi  Hamet,  nliom  we  have  had  occasion  fso  frequently  to  men- 
Sort,  remained   for  a  fortnight  in  Mr.  Willsliire's  house;  in  the 
Durse  of  conversation,  he  happened  to  mention  his  having  be^n 
lhrt?e  times  at  Tombnctoo,  and  once  at  another  hirge  city  far  to 
^he  southward  of  it.     To  a  resident  at  Mogadore,  it  is  no  noveltj 
to  meet  mth  Moors  and  Arabs  who  have  accompanied  tlie  annual 
caravans  into  Soudan  from  lower  Suze;  Mr.  Dupuis  had  frequent 
I    •  tjpportmiities  of  conversing  with  such  persons;  and  he  has  bom« 
I      .testimony  to  the  general  agreement  of  their  descriptions  with  tlie 
Account  given  by  the  unleltered  seaman,  Robert  Adams,     How-^ 
ever^  to  gratify  Riley's  curiosity,  Sidi  Hamet  was  induced  to  give 
on  account  of  his  travels,  which  our  ttulhor  took  down  in  writing. 
Mr*  Riley  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  trutli  of  the  Arab's  narrative; 
^^and  says  that  his  disscriplion  of  Tombnctoo  agrees  in  substance 
^Vwith  tliat  given  by  several  Moorish  merchants  t)f  Fez,  W'ho  came 
^^kp  Mr.  Willshire's  house  to   buy  goods,  while  Sidi   Hamet  wbw 
^HRiere ;  and  who  said  they  had  known  him  in  Tombnctoo  several 
^"^ears  ago.     We  may  add,  it  agrees  too  in  substance  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  celebrated  city  by  Leo  Africanus ;  and,  in  all  ttte 
nain  points,  with  the  more  recent  account  of  Adams.     Of  ihe 
timplicity  of  Adams's  story,  and  of  the  veracity  of  his  narrative^ 
ve  have  already  delivered  our  opinion;  and  we  are  happy  in  having 
in  our  power  to  add  to  this  opinion,  the  testimony  of  one  far  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  validity  of  the  evidence  than  we  could 
"pretend  to  be— it  is  that  of  the  inleillgent  traveller  whom  we  men- 
ioned  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Legh's  work,  and  who,  at  this  moment, 
■^is  probably  a  resident  of  Tombuctoo,    This  person  had  received, 
it  appears,  in  tfte  heart  of  Egypt  j — and  here  we  must  be  per  mi  t- 
'ied  to  indulge   a  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure   at  the 
'tinbonnded  circulation  of  our  labours, — that  Number  of  our  Jour- 
fial  in  which  the  narrative  of  Adams  is  reviewed  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion there  given,  he  writes,  accords  exactly  with  all  the  iuforniatiou 
vhich  he  had  been  able  to  collect  of  ihat  celebrated  city,  from  tlie 
I^Arab  traders  met  with  in  Nubia  :— the  only  doubt,  he  adds,  which 
be  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  ±\dams's  narrative,  %vas  occasiouetl 
\»y  that  part  where,  after  leaving  Tombuctoo,  he  says  that  they  tra- 
versed the  Desert  for  thirty  dayswithont  water;  a  circumstance 
hvhich  the  traveller  above  mentioned  states  to  be  physically  impos- 
sible, as  no  camel,  even  those  of  Darfur,  which  are  accounted  the 
tjest,  and  able  to  hold  out  the  longest  without  water,  can  proceed 
beyond  ten  or  twelve  days.^     The  Nubian  traveller  however  ob- 


*  Leo  Africanus,  vihOt  like  Jlarco  Polo^  wbcii  lie  speuks  of  bis  uwn  know]e«lge,  ii 

f|^neral]y  accurate,  observes,  that  the  African  camel  will  travd  fifteeE  day  &  without 

fivatcr.     Mr,  RUe5>  iiiidieed,  asaeTt&i  tbat  acatnel,  will  go  twenty  dayii  without  water:  but 

be  also  iays,  and  bclicvcis>ibiit  the  Arabs  of  the  Dcitrt  very  ircquently  attJiiii  tho  age  of 

^two  hundred  yt^x^,  wbicb  may  be  puisiible,  but  of  Vi^bicb  w€  must  laLe  leave  to  doubt. 
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ilerveSy  that  he  bad  not  seen  the  narrative  itself,  but  on1>f  thdt|KSart  ai- 
it  M'bich  is  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Review.    We  have  Yumedi  toe  ■ 
the  Article  in  question,  and  though  it  does  not  bear  the  cionst^uCtidn:'' 
lint  upon  it,  yet,  as  we  find  it  liable  to  be  misunderstood^  wc'cnuu^- 
sider  it  but  just  to  the  reputation  of  Adams,  to  take  the  bkaie  W'- 
ourselves' for  any  misunderstanding  that  may  arise.     AdjEuiMMJiS'^ 
that,  at  Tudenny,  where  there  were  four  wells  of  excellent  wdterjl' 
Ibey  remained  fourteen  days  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  nriH' 
aoimed  Moors ;  tJiat  on  setting  out  they  loaded  their  foun  ^tmd^ 
with  water f  dates,  and  flour;  that  from  thence  they  travelled, < in 
one  direction,  nine  and  twenty  dayt-  across  the  Desert,  witfcoat 
meeting  with  one  human  bfing;  the  w^ole  way  being 'a   sandj^ 
plain,  like  a  sea,  without  either  tree,  shrub,  or  grass ;  that  at4h« 
end  of  fourteen  daf^s,  their  stock  (f  water  began  $o  run  short; 
that,  in  six  days  mfter  this,  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  it  ^wat 
expected  water  would  be  found  ;  but,  to  their  great  ^isappcf'ml"-*' 
ment,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  there  was  none ;   that>  at= 
this  time,  a/f  their  stock  of  water  consisted  of  four  goat  shifts,  -nnd 
those  not  full,  holding  from  one  to  two  gallons  each — but  tbatyc^'  ■ 
it  was  known  they  had  yet  ten  days  to  travel  before  they  cbul4 
reckon  on  a  supply,  they  mixed  the  remaining  water  with>canief^'^ 
urine,  so  as  to  give  to  each  camel  about  a  quart  for  the  whole  t€f>< 
days^  and  for  each  man  about  half  a  pint  a  day.     So  that^  in  faet/ 
the  camels  were  only  stinted  for  water  the  last  ten  days  of  the  tbivly^. 
.    But  to  return  to  Sidi  Ham^t.     This  Arab  trader  stated  that, 
about  ten  years  before,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Scheik  Alijj  ' 
be  and  bis  brother  Seid  were  advised  by  him  to  join  the  caravan 
at  Wed-noon  for  Tombuctoo  ;  that  it  consisted  of  three,  ihousand 
camels  and  eight  hundred  men ;   the  whole  under  the  comtinand  of^ 
Scheik  Ben  Soleyman  of  Woldeleim,  (Woled  dieim.;)  that  hftv<» 
ing  prepared  the  necessary  quantity  of  charcoal,  (for  a  purpose  wo 
shall  notice  presently,)  they  first  crossed  the  hard  level  desert  fotir  ' 
days,  tlien  through  the  moving  sand  hills  six  days,  and  again  ov^nrthji^  ' 
hard  naked  surface  ten  days  more,  when  they  reached  th^  wat^r^  • 
ing-place  called  Biblah,  where  they  stopped  seven  days.     TnH 
veiling  from  hence  to  the  S.  W.  (it  should  be  S.E.)  twenty  days^' 
^ey  came  to  the  well  called  Kiber  Jibil,  but  there  was  no  watee    ■ 
in  it.    They  were  tlierefore  obliged  to  go  six  days  towards  the  sen 
coast,  till  they  came  to  a  well  whose  water  was  very  black  and 
salt ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  the  camels  to  eat,  and  they  were 
obliged  *  to  give  them  of  the  ooals  to  eat,  once  a  day,  for  many: 
days ;  this  kept  them  alive,  but  it  made  their  milk  almost  as  black 
9s  the  coals  themselves.'     Feeding  camels  with  charcoal  is,  we 
confess,  perfectly  new  to  us.     At  first  we  apprehended  that  it 
was  either  some  mistake  of  Riley  or  aa  err<»r  of  the  press,  -and 
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that  ^  c^aU  for  the  camels'  meant  '  coals  carried  by  the  camels 
for  cire*^*in^  ibe  men's  vicUialsinthe  Desert,  where  nothing  was  to  be 
liad  to  kindle  a  lire;  but  he  repeals  it  so  frequently,  and  on  the 
second  jourticy  obsei*v'es  ihat  *  tiiey  cut  wood  and  burned  coals  fotf 
tho  camtls,  Jb?"  the   caravans  uever  attempt  to  cross  the  JJeseH  \ 
fcithout  this  rt/"/i>/^/  that  it  witl  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation. 
If  w^  could  conceive  that  ihe  waiter  iji  liie  livii^;^  stoniacb  of  the? 
cakuei  was  liable  to  become  fetid,  charcoal,  being  a  well  known 
sweetener  of  water,  inight  be  used  to  correct  lliis  tendency — ^bnt , 
neither  is  this  very  probable ;  and  we  only  regret  that  Mr,  Rilcy  has  , 
not  thought  ijt  to  give  any  explauation  of  a  fact  of  so  novel  aud 
extraordinary  a  nature,  in  his  tedious  and  unnecessary  description  of 
this  useful  animah     Cau  it  be  some   particuhir  phrnt,  or  part  of, 
some  plant,  which  is  merely  roasted ^  as  ive  are  in    the  habit  of 
roasting  coffee  t     Something  of  this  »ort  is  the  only  rational  sug- 
geiition  we  are  able  to  form  on  the  subject.*     It  was  four  moons 
before  they  had  crossed  the  Desert  and  entered  Soudan,  in  w  hich 
time  more  Uiini  three  hundred  camels  had  died  of  hunger  ami  fatigue, 
hut  not  a  singfe  niau.    Two  moons  more  brought  them  to  Tomhuc- 
too.    It  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  th^y  ao^ain  reathed  W  ed-noon, 
having  lost  in  tire  whole  journey,  or  killed  for  food,  Bbont  five  hun- 
dred camels :  ihirty-fouj-  of  the  people  together  w^ith  about  eighty 
slaves  had  died. 

His  second  journey  was  far  more  disastrous.  His  brother  and 
he  again  joined  the  great  caravan  at  Wed-nooii,  consisting  of  more 
than  one  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  camels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sidi  Ishrel,  but  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  chief  Sidi 
Jshcm.  lliey  now  went  the  direct  course  from  the  soutli  point  of 
Moiuit  Atlas,  the  usual  route  of  the  Morocco  caravans,  having 
first  *  cut  wood  and  burned  coals  for  the  camels/  For  fifteen  days 
they  travelled  over  a  smooth  surface,  so  hard  that  not  a  track  was, 
to  be  seen,  shaping  iheircourse  by  ihe  sun  t\ni\  the  stars.  In  one  spot 
only  were  found  shrubs  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  camels,, 
but  the  wells  were  dry.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  however^  they 
came  to  a  fine  deep  valley,  with  twenty  wells,  of  which  six  only 
had  water  in  them ;  but  tiicrc  was  sufficient  to  replenish  their  skin- 
bags  and  to  satisfy  the  camels.  In  three  days  more  they  came  to 
drifts  of  fine  loose  sand,  among  which  they  travelled  other  six  days, 
when 


*  Our  conjecture  was  run  fwr  from  ttve  trutti :  sjiice  llns  Arlidc  went  to  the  press,  wc 
have  learned  from  Mr  Rctisliaw  ilitii  die  pti!p  cf  the  argan  olive,  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracttfdi  IB  furuifd  inlo  biJls  by  ttie  Arabs,  niter  undrrgoiu^  a  sart  uf  baking,  and  I  hat 
these  balls  iervc  tUttm  for  J  tiel  iu  the  Dti*crt,  aud  food  fr*r  their  coimcls.  We  reoolJect, 
indeed,  lliul  AH  Bej^  uiid  some  other  travdlers,  rwentiou  the  pulp  of  the  srgnn  fruit  ns 
bcinu  guod  kiod  for  cartlc.  These  balls,  ihcrefore,  \*hich  we  nndenitnnd  nrft  at  black 
as  charooaU  are  Lbe  foud  which  Rdeyr  through  ttie  uiediumof  till  Spanish  inUrprelcr, 
miitouk  for  ctiarcoaL 

*  There 
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*  Tliere  began  to  blow  a  fierce  wind  from  the  south- east,  called  tbe 
wind  of  the  desert,  (Skwney)  bringing  death  and  destruction  with  it;  w>e 
could  not  advance  nor  retreat,  so  we  took  the  loading  from  atf 'our 
camels,  and  piled  it  in  one  great  heap,  and  made  the  cameb  \m  dowL 
The  dust  flew  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  each  othet  npr^oittr 
camels,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  breathe;  so  we  lay  down  witbi^ 
faces  in  the  dust,  and  cried  aloud  with  one  voice  to  God — "  Oreat  ,«nd 
merciful  God,  spare  our  lives  V  but  the  wind  blew  dreadfully  for  tlfc 
^ace  of  two  days,  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  ourselves  whenever  ^he 
sand  got  so  heavy  on  us  that  it  shut  out  all  the  air,  and  prevented  us 
from  breathing ;  but  at  length  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  hear  (niV 
•applications :  the  wind  ceased  to  blow ;  all  was  still  again ;  and  we 
crawled  out  of  the  sand  that  had  buried  us  for  so  long  a  time — but  n(H 
tU ;  fpr  when  the  company  was  numbered,  three  hundred  were  missing. 
All  that  were  left  joined  in  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  in  sparing  out 
lives;  we  then  proceeded  to  dig  out  the  camels  from  the  sand  tbal  had 
buried  their  bcxiies,  which,  together  with  the  re-loading  of  them,  took 
lis  two  days.  About  two  hundred  of  them  were  dead — there  was.po 
green  thing  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  the  camels  a  little 
water  from  the  skins  to  wash  their  parched  throats,  and  some  charcoal 
to  eat :  then  we  kept  on  twenty-four  days  as  fast  as  we  could  through 
the  dry,  deep,  and  hot  sand,  without  finding  any  green  biisbes  worth 
noticing  for  our  camels  to  eat,  when  we  came  to  a  famous  valley  ahd 
w&tering  place, called  Haherah*  '    • 

The  camels  were  dying  fast,  and  they  had  already  been  obliged  to 
throw  away  the  salt,  which  was  the  heavy  part  of  their  loadmg: 
the  caravan  was  now  reduced  to  about  six  hundred  men  and  tfairK- 
five  hundred  camels.  All  authority  was  at  an  end.  The  Scheik 
proposed  that  all  the  camels,  except  three  hundred,  should  be 
killed,  that  the  water  in  their  stomachs,  together  with  their  blood, 
might  support  the  rest  and  the  people,  till  by  the  aid  of  Provideni^e 
they  should  find  water.  But  when  this  advice  was  abotit  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  a  furious  quarrel  arose,  and  the  Scheik, '  though 
a  man  of  God,'  was  killed  in  a  moment.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  are  stated  to  have  been  butchered  on  that  day,  *  afnd  tiie 
blood  of  the  slain  was  drunk  to  allay  the  thirst  of  thosei  wh6  ihed 
it.'  Five  hundred  camels  also  were  slain.  Sidi  Hamet>  afid  his 
Brother,  who  was  wounded  in  the  affray,  killed  four  out  of  their  six 
camels,  and  preserved  their  blood  and  the  water  in  their  stomachs 
for  the  other  two;  and,  with  about  thirty  of  their  friends,  and  thirty- 
two  camels,  set  off  during  the  night.  On  the  twelfdi  day  the  ram 
fell  hi  torrents,  but  at  this  time  they  had  only  eighteen  camels  left, 
and  nine  of  the  people  had  died ;  and  on  coming  to  a  negro  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Desert  called  IVabilty  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Wod  Tenij,  or,  as  the  negroes  call  it,  Gozen-zair,  twelve  camels 
6nly  were  remaining.  The  negroes  treated  them  kindly  when  they 
learned  their  misfortunes  and  saw  them  vnarmed;  these  hannl^ 
people  live  in  little  towns  incloseil  with  fences  of  strong  reeds, 
#otered  with  clay.    In,  tea  days  they  reached  Tombuctoo.     Here 
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diey  waited  two  iiioDiis  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  rest  of  tlie  caravan, 
but  it  ctinic  not— it  had  perisiied  in  the  Deserts 
T  Tlie  total  destruction  of  those  caravans  i^  no  unusual  occurrence. 
Jackson  meiuioos  one  from  Tombuctoo  to  Talilclt,  in  1805,  con- 
sisting of  two  lliousaiid  persons,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
camels,  the  whole^of  which  perished  in  the  Desert  for  want  of  %vater. 
These  horrible  catastrophes  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  niuUt- 
tudeof  human  boncSj  and  those  of  camels  and  other  animals,  strew- 
ed on  the  Desert,  but  more  particularly  hi  tlie  neighbourhood  of  tlic 
iisnal  watering  places* 

We  have  before  observed  that  Sidi  Hamet's  description  of  Tom* 
tuctoo  agrees,  in  the  nmin  points,  with  lliat  given  by  Adams;  and 
he  mentions  a  bmall  river  of  brackish  water  running  past  it,  which 
beingdried  up  on  one  of  their  journeys,  the  Arabs  were  under  the  ne- 
cessityof  going  to  a  large  river  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and  two 
hours  distant  from  it,  for  water  ;  this  river  was  called  Zolilfib.  Thii 
ftitrcani  running  past  Tombuctou  to  the  westward,  is  mentioned  by 
all  travellers.  Mr.  Legh's  friend  states  that  his  information  givesi 
it  that  direction;  and  Denon  heard  the  same  thing  from  the  Nu- 
bian prince,  brother  to  ihe  king  of  Darfur*  Tlie  population  i« 
ifltatcd  to  be  negro  for  ihe  most  part;  but  negroes,  and  Arabs^ 
and  Moors,  Sidi  says,  all  mix  together  and  marry  with  one  another, 
as  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour.  He  describes  tJie  cliief,  as 
dams  did,  to  be  a  large,  old,  grey-headed  negro,  called  Shegar, 
which  means  sultan,  or  kiug/  Adams,  whose  visit  to  Tombucloo 
was  not  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Sidi  Hamet,  calls  this  old  chief, 
or  king,  Ifooilo;  and  in  1800,  Jacksou  says,  the  name  of  the  king 
was  VVoollo,  and  that  he  was  also  king  of  Bambarra;  tins,  if  true, 
would  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  Park's  accountofM«w50//g  being 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Bambarra,  from  179*5  to  1805,  at  bodi 
which  times,  hitving  had  communicplioiis  with  him.  Park  could  not 
well  be  mistaken.  But  it  also  appears  from  a  note  in  Isaaco*s  Jour 
nal,  that  the  name  of  Mansong's  father  was  Woollo.  The  traveller 
before  mentioned  has  explained  these  apparent  contradictions  ;  by 
his  information  IVooih  is  not  a  surname,  but  an  epithet  signifying 
*  great  chief  or  commander,'  which  is  a  further  testimony  in  favour 
of  Adams's  residence  at  Tonibuctoo. 

Hie  king's  dress,  bis  ornaments,  his  tnrban^  the  loose  shirt  worn 
by  the  negroes,  the  dress  of  the  women,  their  round  hoop  ear-rings, 
tlicir  necklaces,  bracelets,  Scc.  are  described  precisely  as  Adams 
has  described  them.  Their  manners  also,  and  their  amusements  of 
dancing,  their  stained  faces,  the  common  practice  of  circumcision, 
",ough  not  Moslemins, are  all  noticed,  so  that  we  entertain  as  little 
loubt  of  Sidi  Hamct  having  been  at  Tombnctoo,  as  Adams— but 
e  have  our  donhts,  and  very  strong  ones  too,  of  the  fidelity  of 
iley  s  edition  of  his  narrative,  through  the  medium  of  another  Arab, 
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wbo  spoke  Spanish,  lliis  we  regret  the  more,  as  we  now  approadi 
the  most  cmiaiis  and  hiteiestiug  part  of  Suii  HanifctV  luivt^ntures, 
being  bis  account  of  a  jonniev  lo  the  aoath'east  ui  1  orabuctodr'^ 
over  a  country  wholly  new  to  Europeans,  and  to  a  city  twice  tite  si^e 
of  Tomburtoo,  whose  name,  we  believe,  was  never  before  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  an  European— the  city  .of  Wassanah,*  situated  on  th« 
Niger,  about  sixty  days  journey  to  the  southward  and  eastwa^dW 
Tombuctoo.  Whether  the  details  be  true  or  false,  is  a  point  that 
■must  be  decided  hereafter;  if  they  are  not  corroborated  by  any 
living  or  recorded  evidence,  we  know  of  no  living  or  recorded" evi- 
dence, at  least,  to  contradict  them  ;  and  if  any  part  of  this  curious 
narrative  shouid  be  found  to  niiiitate  against  received  opinions,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  those  opinions  rest  on  uo  belter  authority 
than  the  cotUradictory  statements  of  Arab  travellers,  oftentimea  col- 
lected at  second  hand  or  still  more  remote  from  the  original  source. 
Ill  fact,  we  know  not  a  step  to  the  eastward  and  stnuhwaid  of 
Tombuctoo  excepting  from  Moorish  or  Arab  testhnonies,  no  two 
of  whicli  exactly  correspond  ;  we  consider,  therefore,  the  stt>ry  of 
Sidi  Hamet  just  as  good  as  any  other  Arab  story  ;  he  is  not  an  itiii* 
terate  man,  but  writes  his  own  language  well,  and  is  considered  bf 
Mr.  Willshire  among  the  moat  respectable  of  the  Arabs  of  the  De- 
sert Mr.  Riley  may  not  have  been  minutely  accurate  ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Sidi  Hamet  be- 
cause he  suppresses  all  mention  of  the  Haoussa  country,  the  Bahar 
Soudan,  Kassma,  Ghana,  and  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Wangara, 
whose  positions,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  merely  conjectural ;  in  fact, 
by  his  account,  their  positions  are  not  disturbed  ;  but  are  only  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  the  Niger  by  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
the  east,  which  give  a  southerly  direction  to  this  mysterious  stream. 
The  king  of  Tombuctoo  being  about  to  send  a  large  caravan 
loaded  with  iron,  salt,  tobacco,  &c*  to  trade  with  the  king  of 
Wa«sanah,  in  exchange  for  slaves,  gold,  elephants*  teelh,  3cc»  press- 
ed Sidi  Hamet  and  his  brother  Seid  to  accompany  it  with  their 
two  surviving  camels,  the  negroes  having  few  of  these  animals,  but 
using  asses  chiefly  as  beasts  of  burden.  Tlie  command  of  the 
caravan  was  entrusted  to  the  king's  brother,  whose  name  was  Sheibaa* 
They  departed  from  Tombuctoo  in  the  month  of  ShuaL  They 
first  went  to  a  small  town  of  about  two  hundred  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zoiihihj  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  from  Tombuctoo, 
(Kabra  ?)  from  thence  over  a  plain  even  country  for  six  days,  the 
river  on  their  right  hand,  and  every  day  in  sight,  running  the  same 
way  they  travelled,  which  was  a  little  to  the  southward  of  east, 
when   they  came  to  a  small   town  called  Bimbmah,     Here  the 

*  We  anticipntp  tliat  Wai&an^h  will  be  considered  the  same  as  Kossitw.  ;  whicli,  liow* 
ever,  Is  impossible  :  lor,  in  the  first  place,  Kajiuft  is  to  ibe  nortAwwd  of  Kabra,  and 
Bfcoodlyi  I'oity  leagues  dbtant  from  the  Niger, 
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river  Uirued  more  to  the  somh-eastward,  being  deflected  by  a  high 
moLiutain  la  the  east.  They  now  left  the  river,  utul  travelling  rii- 
teen  days  ibrougb  *i  lully  and  woody  countrVj  they  again  came  to 
the  bank.  Two  very  large  towns,  and  numerous  blacks,  appeared 
ou  Uie  opposite  sside.  They  next  conimued  nearly  S.  E.  for 
three  days,  the  road  winding  with  the  banks  of  ihe  river.  They 
had  now  to  chmb  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  look  them 
six  days,  and  from  the  summit  they  observed  a  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  westward.  Descending  on  die  sotith  side,  they  came 
again  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  was  narrow  and  full  of 
rocks,  that  dashed  the  water  dreadftdly.  They  continued  to  travel 
S.  E.  for  twelve  day?j  after  leaving  the  mountains,  during  which  time 
they  had  seen  the  river  every  day  ou  their  right  hand,  and  had  passed 
a  great  many  smail  streams  diat  emptied  themselves  into  it — it  was 
now  very  wide,  and  looked  deep  \  had  many  canoes  upon  it,  which 
were  jjushed  along  with  flat  pieces  of  wood .  Fifteen  days  more, 
mostly  in  sight  t>f  the  river,  brought  them  to  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Wassanah.  The  king  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  invited  the 
chief  and  the  whole  caravan  to  abide  within  a  square  inclosure 
near  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  remained  two  moons,  ex- 
changing their  goods  for  slaves,  gold,  elephants' teeth,  &.c» 

The  river  which  pa>jses  Wassanali  nearly  in  a  sonlh  direction,  is 
here  no  longer  called  Zolibib,  but  Zadi,  and  is  so  wide  that  a  man 
can  scarcely  be  seen  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  walls  of  the  city 
are  composed  of  large  stones  piled  tip  like  atone  fences  in  Morocco, 
without  clay  or  nmd ;  it  took  Hamet  a  day  to  walk  round  them. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  chiefly  widi  rice;  and  the  animals, 
are  oxen,  cows  and  asses :  they  have  no  camels  nor  horses,  mules, 
sheep  nor  gouts ;  and  he  observed  a  great  multitude  of  speckled  fowls. 
Their  houses,  or  rather  huts  of  stone,  are  covered  0ver  with  the 
large  leaves  of  the  date  or  palm-tree,  *  or  of  another  tree  which  looks 
very  mucli  like  a  date  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  as  large  as  my  head, 
which  haw  u  white  juice  in  it  sweeter  than  milk  ;  the  inside  is  hard, 
and  very  good  to  eat ;  the  trees  that  bear  tliis  big  fruit  grow  in 
abundance  in  this  cotmtry,  and  their  fruit  is  Y^vy  plenty/— No 
better  description  could  possibly  be  given  of  the  cocoa-nut;  and 
yet  Adams  was  ridiculed  for  saying  that  he  had  seen  cocoa-nuts 
growuig  at  Tombuctoo,  because  he  happened  to  describe  the 
leaf  as  resembling  that  of  an  apple-tree;  and  because  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  tree  can  flourish  ordy  near  the  sea.  Yet  Mr. 
Dupuis  says,  he  has  always  understood  from  the  natives  of 
Barbary  who  had  visited  Tombuctoo,  that  the  cocoa-nut  grew 
there. 

The  king  or  chief  is  called  Oleebao^  '  which  means,  in  the  negro 
talk,  good  sultan/     His  dress  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  king  of  Tom- 
buctoo, only  be  wears  on  his  head  a  very  high  hat  made  of  canes, 
-^'t  coloured 
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coloured  very  Iiandsomely,  and  adorned  with  fme  feathers.  '  Jf e^ 
rides  on  the  back  of  a  huge  beast  called  EUemciil,  (el  feel,  an 
clepljaiit,)  three  times  as  thick  as  my  great  camd,  and  a  great  deal 
higher,  with  a  very  long  nose  and  great  teeth,  and  almost  as  black 
as  the  negroes.'  Neither  the  king  nor  the  people  pray  like  the 
Moslemina,  but  jump  about,  fall  down,  tear  their  faces  as  if  ihey 
were  mad,  when  any  of  their  friends  die  ;  and  they  make  a  feast  at 
new  moons  and  dance  all  night;  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  *  I 
hope,'  says  Sidi,  *  the  time  is  near,  when  the  faithful,  and  they  that 
fear  God  and  his  prophet,  wUl  turn  them  to  the  true  behef,  or  drive 
them  away  from  this  goodly  land,*  We  must  give  the  following 
passage  in  Sidi's  own  words,  or  rather  we  should  say  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Riley. 

'  The  inhabitants  catch  a  great  many  fish  ;  they  have  boats  made  of 
great  trees,  cut  olT  and  hollowed  out,  that  will  hold  ten,  Kfteen,  or 
twenty  negroes,  and  the  brother  of  the  king  told  one  of  my  Moslemin 
companions  who  couhl  understiind  him^  (for  I  could  not,)  that  Re  was 
going  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  bixty  boats,  anil  to  carry  five  hundred 
slaves  down  the  river,  first  lo  the  soinhward  end  then  to  the  westward, 
where  they  should  come  to  the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale 
people,  who  came  there  in  great  boats,  and  brought  musquetsand  pow- 
der, and  tobacco,  and  blue  cloth,  and  knives,  lS:c.;  he  said  it  was  a 
great  way,  and  would  take  liim  three  moons  to  get  there,  and  be 
should  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  he  could  get  back  by  land,  but 

should  be  very  rich/ —*■  We  saw  a  great  many  of  iheiie  people  who 

had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water,  with  slaves  and  teeth, 
and  came  back  again;  they  said,  the  pale  people  lived  in  great  boats, 
and  had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies,  that  made  a  noise  like  thunder, 
and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred  negro  boats,  if  they  went 
too  near  them/— p,  341, 

While  they  stopped  at  Wassanah  it  rained  every  day.  Tliis 
iuci  dental  mention  of  the  con  slant  rains  is  favourable  to  thevemcityof 
Sidi  Hamet's  narrative.  He  left lonibuc too  in  the  month  of  Shual, 
(December,)  which  is  the  dry  season  ;  he  arrived  in  March,  when 
the  «un  crosses  the  line  into  the  norlheni  latitudes;  and  he  remains 
before  Wassanah  all  April  and  May,  having  had  the  sun  on  both 
sides  of  him,  and,  consequently,  dmiiig  lite  very  height  of  the  rainy 
reason.  The  negroes  were  very  kind  and  hospitable;  tliey  fed  them 
well  with  rice  and  barley,  milk,  and  meat.  The  people  of  the 
caravan  received,  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  three  hundred  slaves, 
and  a  great  mauy  tcelb,  dazzling  stones,  and  shells,  arid  gold;  and 
with  these  they  returned  the  same  way  they  had  come,  w  hich  look 
them  three  moous,  including  stoppages. 

If  Sidi  Hamet,  in  presence  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Wilbhire^  and 
Mr.  Savage,  told  this  story,  which  Riley  took  down  on  the  spot, 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question  the  general  truth  of 
it  J — if  no  such  «tory  was  told,  and  we  are  to  consider  4lie  whole  as 
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a  fiction  of  Riley,  not  only  his  Anierican  frieiids,  but  Mr.  Will^ljire 
also,  miist  have  egrcgiously  misLaken  hiscbaracter,  and  with  ao  many 
persons  able  to  refute  it,  he  must  be  tbe  most  impudent  man  alive : — 
we  canijiot  think  so  meanly  of  him  or  of  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  vice-consuls  at  Mogad  ore  will  not  give  themselves  the 
tt;oiible  to  qiieslion  those  numerous  Moorish  merchants  and  Arab 
tVee-boolers  who  have  Lravelled  in  Soudan,  and  to  compare  their  seve- 
ral accounts.  Mr,  Dupuis,  we  understand^  lias  promised  to  collect 
and  transmit  a  statement  of  this  kind,  which  may  throw  considerable 
light  on  this  mysterious  country;  in  the  mean  time,  let  ua  see  what 
€an  be  made  out  from  the  expedition  and  Information  of  Sidi  Hamet. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  travelled  over  by  this  Arab  from 
Kabra,  (adding  three  days  for  the  descent  of  the  mountainous 
country,  which  was  six  in  the  ascent,)  occupied  him  sixty  days;  the 
first  SIX  in  the  direction  of  east,  a  little  southerly,  the  remainder 
generally  about  south- east.  As  they  travelled  with  asses,  we  can-^ 
uot  give  more  than  fifteen  English  miles  a  day,  which,  with 
frequent  stoppages,  and  good  feed,  this  animal  will  easily  perform* 
Tliia  calculation,  on  a  rough  estimate,  would  place  the  city  of 
Wassanah  in  about  lat.  7^  N .  long.  14^  E.  At  the  end  of  six  days, 
from  Tom buc too  or  Kabra,  a  chain  of  mountains  running  S.E, 
deflected  the  river  from  its  easterly  course  into  that  direction. 
These  mountains  continue  to  accompany  the  river  for  twenty-seven 
days,  %vhcn  the  country  became  more  flat,  and  several  small  streami 
fell  into  the  great  river  from  the  eastward. 

That  the  chain  of  mountains,  whose  situation  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  Jibbel  Kuuui  of  Abulfeda,  should  be  found  to 
stretch  away  to  the  southward,  Is  more  consistent  with  the  physical 
geograj^hy  of  Africa,  as  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  its  moim- 
tajuous  ranges,  than  that  great  belt  of  tliree  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent which  some  modern  geographers,  by  uniting  the  mountain* 
of  Kong  with  those  of  Kumri,  (on  what  authority  we  know  not,) 
have  stretched  across  the  continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west, 
appearing  on  the  charts  like  a  large  cornelian  ncclvlace.  Such  a 
continued  chain,  in  this  direction,  is  not  only  not  analogous  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  African  mountains,  as  far  as  they  are  known, 
but  is  totally  unlike  any  thing  on  the  rest  of  tlie  globe  ;^ — whereas, 
a  fouth-ea^terly  range  naturally  falls  in  wiUi  the  direction  of  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  in  North  Africa, 
and  with  those  chains  of  mountains  which  stretch  behind  Mosam- 
bique  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

Such  a  chain  as  we  are  supposing  will  clear  up,  as  we  conceive, 
some  difficulties  respecting  the  long  disputed  course  of  the  Niger: 
we  say  disputed,  because  though  Mr.  Park,  from  ocular  evidence, 
bas  proved  Its  course  to  be  to  the  east waid  as  far  as  Sdla,  yet  from 
tbe  testimony  of  Edressi  and  Abulfeda^  supported  by  more  modern 

authorities, 
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autliorilieSj  il  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tbat  ibe  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 

or,  as  Abiiifeda  also  calls  it,  ibe  Nile  of  Ghana,  as  well  as  all  the 
waters  fallins^  from  the  west  of  Nubiu  and  Sennaar^  run  to  th« 
westward.  It  is  tjue,  as  ^fajor  Rcniiel  has  observed,  dial  these 
opinions  furnish  no  proofs  of  conliimity  of  course:  certainly  tiot ; 
but  they  furnish  u  strong  presumption,  and  go  very  far  to  establistl 
the  fact,  that  tlie  Niger,  or  Nile  of  the  Nigroes,  has  tzro  coitrse>ij 
one  from  the  west  to  east,  by  Silla  and  Tombuctoo;  the  other  froui 
east  to  west,  dirongh  AV^ungara,  Ghana  and  Kasshia,  If  these  two 
courses,  which  are  in  fact  two  distinct  rivers,  meet  at  all,  they 
must  meet  in  some  common  receptacle,  as  an  inland  sea  or  lake^ 
this  is  Major  Renncrs  argument  against  the  course  of  die  river  at 
Kassina  being  to  the  westward,  because,  he  siiys,  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  such  receptacle.  By  Sidi  Hamet's  narrative  they  do  not 
meet  on  this  side  Wassanah,  and  consequently  the  notion  of  such  a 
receptacle  is  rendered  unnecessary  ;  il  moreover  reconciles  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  that  have  been  maintained  respecting  the  opposite, 
directions  in  which  the  Niger  has  been  represented  to  tlow ;  by 
separating  the  two  streams,  not  with  a  lake,  but  by  an  interme- 
diate ridge  of  elevated  ground  ;  by  this  interposition  of  a  souifr-*^ 
eastern  range  of  mountains,  the  I^iger  of  the  fVest  is  icnt  oflF  to 
the  southward,  leaving  the  Nii^a^  of  the  East  to  find  its  way  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  range,  to  the  sea  of  Soudan,  (if  any  suchexlsts,) 
or  to  the  lakes  or  swamps  of  Ghana  and  Wangara,  which  remaiit 
in  their  conjectural  position  undisturbed  ;  and  whose  waters  are 
as  free  to  escape  to  the  southward,  or  to  be  evaporated  according  to 
Mijor  RennePs  hypothesis,  as  if  no  such  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
isted. Still  the  important  question  arises,  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  termination  of  that  Niger  which  flows  past  Tombuctoo? 
Sidi  Haniet's  information,  if  correct,  would  also  decide  that  point 
in  the  way  that  Park  had  determined  it  in  his  own  mind,  from  the 
best  information  we  may  be  well  assured,  which  be  could  collect 
at  Sansanding ;  and  which,  in  our  review  of  bis  last  journey,  (No* 
XXV^)  we  examined  at  some  length*— To  that  Number  we  niu*t 
refer  for  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  obviate  the  objections  or£;cd 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo; 
objections  which,  in  our  opinion,  we  there  completely  over-ruleih 
^riie  probability,  we  understand,  of  this  identity  has  not  been  weak- 
ened, but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  strengthened  by  the  late  Cap- 
tain Tuckey*s  discoveries  and  observations  up  the  majestic  Congo  or 
Zaire,  and  ihe  information  which  he  obtained  from  the  natives  in  the 
interior.  That  collected  at  Wassanah  by  Sidi  Hamet  goes  at  once  to 
decide  this  curious  question.  He  tells  us  that  the  boats  with  slaves 
go  down  the  river,  first  to  the  southward  and  then  to  die  westward, 
when  in  tliree  moons  they  come  to  the  great  water.  The  distance 
is  spriiewhat  more  than  from  Tombuctoo  to  Wassanah ;  the  stop- 
^a,  pages 
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Y  ijpy,  at  least,  one  third  of  the  journey;  they  seldom  ex- 

cvt-u,  ill  ijoat  navigjititjii,  twenty  miles  a  clay  ;  and  if  the  river  rniiin- 
14! ns  (aj*  described  by  Sidi  Hainet,  and,  as  it  is  said,  also  by  Captain 
Tuckey)  the  same  tliaracter,  of  being  freqnently  interrupted  by 
ra^iids  and  bri?»tlcd  \viUj  rockti!,  frequent  portage  isj  unavoidable. 
With  these  allowances,  the  eouisc  and  distauce  of  the  Niger,  ZoHbib, 
or  Zadip  would  lead  tu  the  dijsclrftrge  of  its  waters  into  tlie  ocean 
about  the  Gth  parallel  of  south eru  latitude.  This  is  certainly  curious, 
aiul,ai  all  events,  offers  anew  view  of  the  subject; — whether  a  true 
or  false  one,  we  were  in  hopes  would  soon  have  been  decided  by 
Major  Peddie;  but  he  too  Jias  fallen  a  victim  to  zeal  fur  African 
discovery:  the  second  in  coniniauJ,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  an  in- 
telligent officer,  has  however,  as  we  imderstaiid,  proceeded  from 
the  head  of  the  river  Nunez  across  the  mouutains  towards  Bam- 
m^lkoo,  where  Park  embarked  on  the  Niger;  a  hope  therefore  still 
remains  that  the  interesting  question  of  the  teraiination  of  the 
Niger  will  yet  be  solveth 

The  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  this  interesting  volume  is  the 
account  of  an  attack  by  Arab  rohbers  of  the  great  united  cariivau 
from  Tombuctoo  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tiipoli  and  Fez,  wliich  the 
tw,o  brothers  accompanied* 

V  Our  caravan  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  raost  of  us 
w*fll  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns  and  scimitars,  aud  we  bad  about 
four  thousand  caaiels.  It  was  a  longjournt^y  lo  ibe  next  well;  so  we 
stopped  here  six  days  peaceably,  having  encamped  in  a  valley  a  little; 
distance  west  of  the  poad  or  laii.e.  We  had  always  made  the  camels 
lie  down  in  a  circle,  placing  the  goods  in  the  centre,  and  the  men  be- 
tween the  camels  and  the  goods;  we  had  two  hundred  men  on  guard, 
and  always  ready  for  any  emergency.  In  the  night  of  the  sixth  day, 
about  two  tuuus  after  midniglit,  we  were  attacked  by  a  very  largo  body 
of  wandering  Arabs:  they  had  got  to  within  a  few  yards  of  us  before- 
they  were  di:iCovered,  and  poured  in  a  most  destructive  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, at  the  same  tiaie  running  in  hkc  hungry  tigers,  with  spears  and 
scimitars  ia  their  hands,  with  dreadful  yeUings: — ihey  threw  the  w;hole 
caravan  into  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  we  were  in  a  tight  ifircle, 
formed  by  the  camel?,  which  with  the  guards  kept  them  oft^  for  a  short 
time,  till  the  whule  of  uur  men  seized  lh#ir  arms  and  rallied.  The 
battle  now  raged  most  Inriously  ;  it  was  cloudy  and  very  dark  ;  the 
blaxe  of  llie  powder  making  only  a  faint  light,  whilst  the  cracking 
of  musketry,  the  chiahing  of  sWords,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  bellow ings  ot  the  wounded  and  frightentd  camels,  together 
with  the  groans  of  the  woundctl  and  dying  men,  made  the  most 
dreadful  and  horrid  uproar  that  tan  be  conceived;  the  fight  continued 
for  about  tiivo  bour.'^,  hand  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast,  when  the 
assailants  gave  way  and  ran  otf,  leaving  their  dtfld  and  wounded  on 
the  field  ot  battle.  We  remained  with  our  arms  in  our  hands  all  night. 
I  was  wounded  with  a  ball  in  my  thigh,  and  Seid  with  a  dagger  on  bis 
breast/'     They   then  (Riley  lays)  showed  me  their  scars.     **  In  the 
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morning  wc  iiiimbereil  ijiir  men,  anJ  found  that  Iwo  hundred  and  tliirty 
were  kdled,  and  about  one  hundred  wounded:  thrt-e  huntiied  of  the 
cameb  were  either  slain  or  bo  badly  wounded^  that  they  could  tiot  walk, 
and  so  wc  kilietl  ihem.  We  found  seven  hundred  uf  «mr  enemies  l^'lrig 
on  the  f^round,  either  dead  or  wounded  ; — ibose  that  were  badly  womid- 
ed  we  killed,  to  put  iheni  out  of  [min,  and  carried  the  ethers  that  cpiJiId 
walk  along  with  us  for  f laves:  of  these  there  were  about  one  hundred. 
As  the  enemy  tied,  they  took  all  iheirgootl  camels  with  ihem,  for  ttey 
had  left  them  at  a  distance,  so  that  we  only  funnd  about  fifly  poor  ones, 
which  we  killed  ;  but  we  picked  up  two  hundred  and  twenty  gOoH 
dotible^barrened  gnns  from  the  ground.  The  gun  which  Seid  nowiiy*!^ 
is  one  of  them  i — we  got  also  about  four  hundred  scimitars  or  long 
knives.  We  were  told  by  the  prisonei-s  that  the  company  who  attackeH 
us  was  upwards  of  four  thousand  strong,  and  that  they  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  it  three  jnoons.  We  were  afraid  of  aiiuther  attack,  and  went  olT 
theiiiime  day,  and  travelled  all  the  nighty  steering  to  the  N.  E,  (out  otf 
the  course  the  caravans  commonly  take)  tweuty-lhree  days*  journey, 
when  we  came  to  a  place  culled  the  Eight  VVells,  where  we  found 
plenty  of  gtjod  water.  Fifty  of  our  men  had  died,  and  twenty-one  df 
the  slaves/'  '—pp.  348, 9. 

Sidi  Hiimet,  viho  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  this  voltime, 
is  no  iictilioiis  personage,  like  liis  naniessake  Cid  Hanict  Bejian- 
geli;  he  is  iiieulioned  by  /\dams  and  by  Dnpuis;  and,  since 
Riley's  release,  bas  to  a  certain  extent  redeemed  the  pledge  which 
he  made  at  parting  :  *  Your  friend  (Mr.  VVillslnie)  has  fed  me  ^vith 
milk  and  honey,  and  I  will  always  in  future  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  redeem  Christians  from  slavery/  Scarcely  two  months  aft^r 
this,  the  brig  Surprize,  of  Glasgow,  with  a  crew  of  seventeen  per- 
sons and  three  passengers,  was  cast  away  close  to  Cape  Bojador, 
on  the  (28thof  JJecenibcr,  181^,  when  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  two  that  were  drowned,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who 
inarched  thetii,  as  usual,  into  the  interior,  tdl  I  hey  met  a  Moor  on 
horseback,  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  and  who  took  ihcm  to 
Wed-noon*  This  was  no  other  than  Sidi  Haniet,  who  advised  ihem 
to  write  to  Mr.  Willsliire,  English  consul  at  Suura,  who  having 
heard  of  the  wTCck,  had  already  entered  into  engagements  for  theiv 
ransom  with  Sidi  Ishem^  the  chief  of  Wed- noon,  and  principil 
pwiier  of  the  caravan  which  perished,  as  we  have  related,  in  thf 
Desert.  They  were  ransomed,  and  sent  to  England,  as  was  also,  at 
the  same  time,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Alexantier  Scott,  w  ho  was 
wrecked  in  the  Montezuma,  of  Liverpool,  in  IS  10,  as  mentioned 
by  Adams,  and  who  liad  remained  in  slavery  ever  since.  Hts 
appearance  is  said  to  have  been  most  deplorable ;  though  not 
twenty,  he  wore  t!ie  marks  of  advanced  age, — Thus,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  have  all  the  statements  of  Robert  Adams  been 
confirmed.  We  think  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  Sidi 
Hamet  was  on  his  way  to  fulfil  the  oath  which  he  swore  to  Riley  '  by 
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his  riglit  lianci/ — iliat  he  would  briof]:  up  ihe  remainder  of  hia  crew 
if  lliey  were  to  be  foiiod  alive,  and  God  spared  his  life ! 

It  appears,  imked^  from  letters  Avhich  Riley  has  received  m 
America  from  Mr.  WjUshire,  that  Porter  and  Bums  have  been 
ransom efl  t>y  him  ;  that  two  others  had  been  released  from  further 
buffering  in  this  world;  and  that  Sidi  Idjcm  had  heard  some  vague 
runiours  of  the  reiit  in  die  southern  part  of  the  Desert. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that,  since  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
know  that  all  Christians  wrecked  on  the  coast  will  be  purchased 
immediately  at  VV^ed-uoon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certaiu 
profit  by  their  random  at  Mo  gad  ore,  the  lives  of  the  captives  witt 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  that  the  certainty  of  the  reward  will 
operate  on  the  avarice  of  the  robl>ers,  and  secure  to  the  aliip- 
wrecked  mariners  a  treatment  less  rigorous  than  that  experienced 
by  Mr,  Riley  and  his  unfortunate  companions. 


.Art.  IL     1.  M^    TidUi  Ciceroms   !iex  Oralionttm  Fragmenta 
hiCfJiiaf  vum  Commenlarih  imiiqtm  eiunu  inediiis*     Jitvemt, 
recemiift^  no!  is  iiiit&tntvk  Angel  us  Mai  us,  Bibliolheca*  Ambro- 
sian^  A  Linguis  Orientabbus.   Mediohnii.    IB  14.    ^  torn.    8vo. 
Q.   yfurclii   Sj/mmachi   orto    Orutiouum   itiediiarum  paries, 
Invem'tf  jmthqtie  deciaravii  A~  Mums.    MedioL    1815.    8vo. 
M.Corneiii  Fronionh  Optra  inediiaj  cum  Epistii/is  itemittedifis^ 
Jnfomm  Piij  M,  Aureld^  L.  Veriy  et  Jppiuin.     Invenit  A, 
Mtiius-     MedioK     1815.     tiJ  lorn.     Svo. 
'4»  M.  Avci  Piauli  Fragmcfda  iitedita:  item  ad  P,  Terenfium 
^^    Commealatiojics  el  P it  t lira:  incdidv.  Inventory  A.  M  aio.  Medio!, 
^P    1815.     ^\o. 

^B.  Tkemisfii  Philosophi  Orafio  de  Pmfeclura  smccpta*  Inventore 
I^P   et  interprcte  A.  Maio.     MedioL      IBlfi.     fivo. 

6.  Ditwf/sii  Haiican/as^ei  Romanarimi  Jntiqidtahim  pan  ftacie* 
'    tms  desidetala — Nancderdque  ope  Vodivum  Ambrommoram  ab 
HM   Angel o  Maio,  qaanfum  licuil,  resiitida.     Opus  Framisco  1\ 
^^'  j4itgasfo  sacrum^     Medio!.     1B16.     4to- 
^RpOR  the  !ast  half  century  a  notion  lias  prevailed  amongst  learned 
^^^     ladies  and  half-learned  gentlemen,  that  many  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity  were  still  concealed  in  different  libraries  on  the  con- 
tinent, especially  in  Italy  ;  and  thatj  in  all  likelihood,  the  researches 
of  diligent  and  persevering  antiquaries  would  eventually  bring  to 
!ight  some  precious  relics  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.     Ill  is 
expectation  w^as  more  pleasing  dian  reasonable.     Tf»e  unceasing 
industry  with  which  the  great  Italian  scholars  of  the  I5tb  and  l6tU 
centuries,  Pctrarra,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  Aretino,  Manuzio,  hunted 
out  thq  manuscripts-  of  classicarauthors,  left  but  little  grounds  to 
hope  for  any  subsequent  discovery  of  importance-     It  appears  from 
the  letters  of  those  time*,  that  no  trouble  nor  expense  was  spared 
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in  the  prosecution  of  such  researches,  which,  howeveti  were  not  a 
little  impeded  by  the  bigotry  and  avarice  of  the  motiks^'Wfaote'itUiii- 
reUst  it  was  to  keep  the  treasures  to  themselves,  not  only  beeiitlfe4t 
was  a  maxim  of  their  pohcy  to  obstruct  the  difiiision  of  knowl)klgi> 
but  because  the  transcribing  of  MSS.  was  to  them  a  sp«r€P0^ 
considerable  emolument.  Erasmus  pathetically  expostulat^i'ltiflfr 
some  canons,  who  could  neither  use  their  manuscript  books;  tliMi'v 
selves;  nor  would  permit  the  use  of  them  to  others.  1th  (^(B^^ 
tain,  however,  that  such  exertions  were  made  by  those  «cb4>tar# 
who  lived  about  the  time  when  printing  was  invented,  and  by'  A<b^ 
earliestprofessorsof  the  typographical  art,  to  procure  copi^JoC 
the  classical  writers,  that  there  was  no  good  reason  to  expect  tW 
much  was  left  to  be  done  in  this  department.of  literature* 

But  by  what  unfortunate  concurrence  of  events  did  it  happen, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  authors  have  come  dpwn  to  u^  in  sd^ 
imperfect  and  mutilated  a  state;  and  that  so  many  are kliowa oirfy- 
by  name,  although  copies  of  their  entire  works  mitst  hav^  bdM''- 
liberally  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  eastern  cOsfets^Of - 
Europe,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor?  How  is  it  that^  oftb^' 
great  tragedians  of  Greece,  only  a  very  few  out  of  many  |ikjM 
survive,  and  that  tliose  of  Latium  are  known  only  by  some  «cuttdrdi^ 
fragments?  that  scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  the  great  lym^ 
poets  ?  that  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  the  host  of  ^lati^^ 
dramatists,  are  lost?  and  that  those. who  do  survive,. exist  in  ^' 
mangled  and  pitiable  state,  '  •      * 

— : laceri  crudellter'ora,  '■• 

Ora,  maniisque  ambas,  populataque  tempora  raptis  i     ' 

Auribus,  et  truncas  iiihonesto  vulnere  nares?  ^ 

These  are  questions  which  must  frequently  have  suggested  l!iem<^  • 
selves  to  the   mind  of  every  one  conversant  with  such  stiidies,'; 
but  which^  perhaps,  no  one  has  been  able  to  answer  to  his'Ot^it" 
satisfaction.     Several  circumstances,   indeed,   may  be  assigned,^ 
which  will  go  some  way  towards  solving  the  difficulty;  tulit  His 
not  easy  altogether  to  account  for  the  singular  fate  which' has 
s(ttended  many  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  antiquity.     Witfc  tett' 
apect  to  the  Latin  classics,  indeed,  the  matter  is  more  reacKly  exi> 
plained.     The  introduction  of  scholastic  theology,  and  the  do** 
cline  of  classical  taste,  gradually  brought  the  study  of  the  anciept 
authors  into  disrepute.     Literature  was  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  ecclesisc^tics,  who  found  it  more  profitable  to  distinguish  dieai^' 
selves  in  enucleating  the  subtleties  of  dialectic  divinity,  than  to 
waste  their  time  in  expounding  Cicero  .or  Livy.  '  Joannes  Sarif> 
beriensis  gives  us  a  brief  but  forcible  description  of  the  state  of. 
diings  in  thosie  times  :    '  Sufficieb^t  ad  victoriagn  verbosus  clatiior, 
et  qai  undec^unque  aliquid  inferebant,  ad  propositi  pervetuebant! 
a^BtiEMn.    poetae-et  hisleriograph]  h4bebatilii#  ittik^i^^  ie^  si  quii' 
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Jiicymbebat  lub(»nbti8  antiquonim,  notabatur^  et  eon  modo  ^selk 
tardior,  sed  obtudi«>r  pluiubo  omnibus  erat  hivisiis/ .  We  cannot 
wonder  iheii  if  ojaiiy  nraiuiscnj^t  copies  of  the  classical  aiitbors 
were  by  degreet^  applied  to  binduig  i\m  works  of  tbe  scholastic 
divines,  or  even  to  tbt;  making  of  rackets;  and  that  the  few  which 
were  spared,  lay  rotting  in  some  neglected  corner  of  the  libraries 
described  by  Fu^gio  :  '  Grant  in  liibliotliecu  libri  illi,  non  ut 
eornm  dignitas  postnlabat,  sed  in  teterrimo  (juodam  et  obscnro 
carcere,  fniido  sfci licet  uniiis  turTJs,  quo  ne  vita  qnideni  danuiati 
detrudtrentnr/  in  this  dungeon  of  a  turret  Poggio  discovered 
QuintJliaii,  liie  Ar^onautics  of  Valerius  FlaccnSj  and  the  Comment 
tary  of  Asconius  Fi^dianus  upon  Cicero's  orations. 

If  we  u»ay  believe  some  accounts,  the  barbarous  ignorance  of 
their  monastic  possessors  had  not  bniisbed  tbe  work  of  destruction 
amongst  the  more  ancient  MSS.  at  a  period  consiilerably  more 
recent  than  that  of  Poggio  and  Aretino.  It  i§  related  by  Cbape* 
Isin,  a  poet  who  enjmetl  a  high  reputation  till  he  published,  that 
tbe  tutor  of  a  Mar<[ui»  de  Rouville  assured  him,  that  some  years 
before,  having  sent. to  Saumur  fc^r  soiue  rackets,  he  \m\^  struck  by 
tbe  appearance  of  the  paichmeut ;  and  upon  examuiiug  it  most 
narrowly,  be  fancied  that  he  saw  the  tithes  of  the  Bib,  lOtli  and 
lllh  Decads  of  Livy.  Upon  applying  to  the  racket-maker,  he 
was  told  diat  the  apothecary  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  liaving 
found  in  the  corner  of  a  chamber  in  that  abbey  a  pile  of  parchnyent 
volumes,  and  having  read  in  sevend  of  tbeni  that  they  were  parts 
of  the  history  of  The  Live^  begged  them  of  the  abbess,  assuring 
her  tliat  '  the  book  was  of  no  use,  because  it  had  been  printed/ 
Having  obtained  tliem,  the  apothecary  ilitjposed  of  them  to  him- 
self— diat  he  iiad  made  of  djcm  *  une  multitude  tr^s  grande  de 
battoir))^  of  which  be  had  still  remaining  more  than  twelve  do?ren  !' 
So  says  M.  Chapelain,  who  piohahly  believed  tbe  story;  but  it  is 
pretty  clear  ttiat  llie  tutor  titi/sfified  him. 

The  titles  of  iftree  decads  upon  a  pair  or  two  of  rackets  are  rather 
too  mtich.  The  story,  however,  may  seem  lo  derive  some  d'^gree 
of  credibility  from  tbe  well  known  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
redeemed  the  original  of  Magna  Charta  fiom  the  bauds  of  a  tailor 
who  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  it  up  for  measures.  Pietro  del  la 
Valle,  in  bis  travels,  relates  that  be  hifd  been  in  treaty  with  the  Grand 
Seignior's  librarian  for  an  entire  Livy;  die  price  to  be  paid  was 
10,tX)0  crow  us.  But  upon  searching  tlie  library,  the  MS.  bad  dis- 
appeared.    Tbe  probability  is  that  it  bad  never  been  there. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  l!ie  accidental  depredations  of  ignoranro 
that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient  writings.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  popes  waged  a  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive war  against  the  manuscripts  of  the  classical  audiors,  as  if  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  ChriBtiaiiity  for  the  pcrsecutioua  of  tlje  heathen 
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f^0peron.  Pope  Gregory  I.  is  said  to  have  burned  all  the jcof^^  ^f 
JLivy  upon  which  he  could  la>' his  hands^  on  account  of  the  svper3^uii<fis 
legends  with  which  the  Roinan  historiau  abounded;  a  curious,r|e^- 
apn  to  be  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Beuedictsti^^pt 
tfie  *  Dialogues  with  Peter  the  deacon/  of  which  the  worthy  «?ip 
candid  Dupin  confesses,  that  in  it  '  there  are  miracles  so  fre^uf^n^ 
so  extraordinary,  and  oftentimes  for  matters  of  such  little  cqn^e^ 
quence,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  them  aJL'  Gregory 
motive  may  possibly  have  been  a  well-founded  apprebensioo^.  t^ 
ft  comparison  of  the  palpably  fabulous  legends  of  the  I^oiaah 
History  with  the  anecdotes  related  in  his  own  works,  would  ngt 
serve  to  enliance  his  character  for  veracity.  It  seems  certain  that 
ihis  pope  committed  great  ravages  amongst  the  audent  .poe^. 
Cardan  tells  us  that  he  caused  the  plays  of  Afranius,  Naeviiis  ^nd 
!^nius  to  be  burnt.  But  it  is  difficult  to  canc.eLve  that  he  /epulcl 
have  effected  the  destruction  of  all  the  copies,  unless  we  suppQM, 
iK'hich  may  perhaps  have  been  the  case,  that  tlie  desolatioo  occ^-. 
$ioned  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes  had  been  ap  gfe^t, 
that  most  of  them  were  lost  before  the  a^e  of  Gregory.  .-^piPtte 
degree  of  uncertainty  is' cast  over  the  whole  account  by  die  T^.^t^ 
that  Machiavelli  and  Cardan  relate  a  similar  story  of  Pope  Grqgory 
VII.  who  is  said  by  them  lo  have  burned  a  great  number  of  tt)e 
fiDOst  valuable  ancient  writings :  and  considering  the  violent  and 
tyrannical  temper  of  that  pontiff,  and  the  great  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  chief  states  of  Europe,  we  think  that  he. was 
more  likely  to  effect  an  extensive  destruction  of  literary  monuments 
than  his  predecessor.  He  is  reported  to  have  burned  Uie  works  of 
Vanp,  lest  Augustin,  who  had  copied  from  that  author  a  great  part 
of. his  treatise  de  Civitate  Dei,  should  be  detected  as  a  plagiary. 
.This  is  sufficienly  ridiculous,  since  nothing  is  more  open  than  tjie 
manner  in  which  Augustin  quotes  Varro;  and  the  quotations. them- 
w selves  are  chiefly  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  theq?* 
But  the  story  is  deservedly  rejected  by  Naud6,  as  fabulous.  The 
.V  feet,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the  writings  of  Varro  had  long  be.en  obsolete, 
and  perished  through  neglect  rather  than  misusage.  Scaliger,  how- 
ever, who  was  not  remarkable  for  credulity,  says,  that  in  tde  time 
of  this  pope  an.  infinite  iKimber  of  good  books  were  burned  at 
Rome,  so  that  he  entertained  ho  hopes  of  finding  any  addition  to 
the  authors  then  known.  Gregory  I.  is  also  said  to  have  burned 
the  Palatine  library  at  Rome,  to  which  story  there  is  only  this  ob-> 
jection,  that  in  the  time  of  tliat  pope  there  w^as  no  Palatine  library, 
to  bum. 

The  trutli  after  all,  is,  that  of  the  Latin  writers  not  many  have 

perished  whose  loss  we  need  greatly  regret.     The  Roman  poets 

.  who  wrote  before  the  Augujitan  age  wo^ld  scarcely,  .be  ii^elligible, 

if  they  existed.    The  few  remaining  shreds  of  the  satyric  mantle 

which 
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in'hicli  invested  Eunius  and  Luciliiis  are  not  such  as  to  make  us 

lievvml  the  ravages  of  time  or  of   the  po|H?s.     Dr.  Drake  in  his 

I  *  Literary  Hours'  has  drawn  up  some  tables  which  exiithit,  in  three 

"dolnnnis,  the  names  of  the  principal  authors  of  antiquity,  the  titles  of 

Iheir  surviving  compositions,  and  also  of  those  wliich  have  perished: 

:hd  from  these  it  appears  ihat  with  the  exception  of  the  hundred 

ind  five  books  of  LivVj  and  the  Orations  and   Epistles  of  Cicero, 

ve  have  not  so  much  to  lament  the  loss  of  as  is  commonly  sup- 

:>osed.     To  be  sore  we  have  only  sis  out  of  the  maViy  comedies  of 

Terence,  but  they  are  probably  itie  best. 

But  in  Grecian  literature  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  much 

lore  extensive  tlian  Dr*    Drake  seems  to   imagine;    the  scanty 

catalogue  which  lie  has  given,  after  Quintilian,  of  Greek  authors, 

bftffords  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sus* 

ained. 

Tlie  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  western  parts  of 
Surope,  to  an  age  comparatively  recent,  and  the  vast  number  of 
lonasteries  scattered  over  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  whole  of 
isia  Minor,  might,  one  woidd  thhik,  have  tMisured  to  posterity  tJi§ 
ifi'orks  of  many  poets  and  philosophers,  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
lains  but  a  few  insignificant  fragments. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  these  very  circumstances  will  serve  in 
3me  measure  to  account  for  the  loss  in  question.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  was  prevalent  in  the  eastern  etnpirc  tifl  the  middle 
kges;  but  it  was  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  debased  by  the  alloy  of 
"^atin,  French  and  Asiatic  words  and  inllexions.  A  natural  conse- 
juence  was,  that  classical  Greek  was  but  little  studied.  This  will 
jene rally  be  the  case  when  a  hmguagje  is  much  altered  from  its 
Original  form.  Men  are  satisfied  with  using  it  as  they  find  it,  and 
j>ay  less  attention  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  their  own  country  than 
lo  the  -Study  of  foreign  languages,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
as  not  the  rase  in  Italy ^  where  the  Latin  language  was  never  lost 
light  of,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  change  of  the  vernacular 
3ngue.  But  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  continued 
Ibsc  of  Latin  in  the  theological  schools  and  writings,  and  by  the 
xy-^tom,  which  had  long  obtained,  of  making  that  language  the 
vehicle  of  all  learned  discussion,  and  what  is  more,  of  the  canon 
and  civil  law.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  was  also  un- 
favourable to  the  preservation  of  ancient  authors.  The  libraries  of 
these  estahlishmenls  bad  pr(tbably  by  degrees  engrossed  almost  all 
the  copies  extant ;  the  classical  authors,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Greek  enipire,  were  studied  only  in  scliools,  and  the  schools  were 
in  conventir;  the  teachers  being  universally  monks,  who  took  the 
trouble  of  transcribing  only  such  portions  of  the  poets  and  prose 
rw Titers  of  antiquity,  as  were  used  in  the  course  of  their  lectures, 
whilst  the  others  were  suffered  to  decay  from  age,  or  were  cut  up 
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to  form  the  envelopes  of  their  school  bop^s.  ^That.tVis'rwi^otN 
I  case  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  following  circuo^ta^^H  .^Pf 
the  three  easiest  plays  of  Aeschylus,  a  great  many  qopiesjM[!Qiiey£* 
tanty  while  of  the  more  difficult  tragedies  there  are  no,V,pi9^  llfan 
one  or  two  MSS. ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  ihey  w^rie,  j»^l4^^r 
lised  in  schools.  Thus  too  we  may  suppose,  that  iiifi  ,Ep!uici^s>i 
Pindar,  being  the  most  popular  and  easy  of  that  poet's  cofopfci^i- 
tions,  were  read  in  the  schools,  while  his  Tlireni,  Hypor(^e^M> 
&c.  were  neglected,  and  the  copies  of  them  at  length  lost.    >.,:{. 

The  writings  of  Menander,  Philemon  and  the  later  poe^ts^  vfere 
deemed  unfit  for  the  ears  of  Christian  youth ;  and  Aristophanes 
might  have  shared  their  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  ai]^ 
example  of  Chry^ostom,  whose  partiality  for  that  witty  buffoon,  is 
veil  known.  That  all  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  pany  of  uM^tQ^le 
should  have  been  preserved,  while  the  lucubrations  of  the  PfHj^ 
und  of  the  later  Academics  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  will  Qi^cii^ 
no  surprize  in  those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history.  -.  •'I^ 
zealous  endeavours  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  engraft  Piafdi^s^ 
upon  Christianity,  and  subsequently  the  prevalence  of  dialectic 
theology,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different  fates  which  hat^ 
attended  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  even  indepeudently  of  tkeir 
own  intrinsic  merits.  .  ■  s, 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  any  great  degree  of  probability^  the 
precise  time,  when  so  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  dkap* 
peared ;  yet  there  are  some  data,  which  may  assist  us  in  forming 
a  conjecture.  Procopius  the  historian,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  C6i|- 
tury,  quotes  from  a  play  of  Aeschylus  which  is  now  lost;  and  Siniplir 
cius,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century^  quotes 
largely  from  the  poems  of  Empedocles.*  Photius^  who  >^as  pen 
triarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  gives  extracts  in  his 
My  riobiblon,  from  many  authors  who  no  longer  exist,  and  from  others 
who  survive  in  a  mutilated  state.  It  seems  to  be  very  dto^ibtful 
whether  he  had  consulted  all,  or  many  of  the  authorities,  to.  wfaLpb 
he  refers  in  his  Le^cicon,  which  was  most  probably  compiled  by 
him  from  Diogenianus,  Pausanias,  and  other  more  ancient  lexicon 
graphers.  Michael  Psellus  lived  in  the  eleveQith  century,  and  «r 
417/^  to  have  written  a  commentary  upon  twentyrfour"  comedies  of 
Menander :  but  the  story  rests  upon  no  good  foundation ;  although 
it  is  quoted,  as  authentic,  by  Harris  in  his  '  Philological  Inquiries,' 

*  A  curious  circumstance  illative  to  these  quotations  from  £ni})edocles  deserves  to 
b^  memioned  here.  They  are  chiefly  contained  in  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle  de 
Coelo  et  Mwtdo,  of. which  the  only  edition  was  that  printed  by  Aldus  in  1526.  In  thk 
edition*  the  fragments  of  Empedocles  bore  so  little  resemblance  to  verse,  that  Star- 
nw,  who  collected  and  published  them,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  remaking  them. 
Mr.  Buttmanu,  not  content  with  Mr.  Sturzins's  attempt,  remodelled-  tke  Empedoclea ; 
•when  lo  I  Profevsor  Peyron  discovered  in  the  library  at  Turin,  the  original  Greek  of 
Simplicius,  with  the  real  verses  of  Empedocles,  the  pciuted  edMon  being  only  a  re-traili- 
M(tti1iitoGlrt)Qk'Qif&lAtiQversioa  of  Simplicity  ^-     - 
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^•ifohn  Tzetzes,  in  hia  Chiliads^  and  Isauc  Tzetzes  m  hiscomtDentarj 
•^ilpou  Lvc4>phron,  quote  muny  writiiigy  which  we  know  oiil)  b}  repu- 
'  >tAtion  ;  but  lliev  hud  |*robiibl}'  im  knowledge  ollheni, except  through 
nthe  medimn  of  more  angient  grammarians,  whose  labours  ihey 
"^  llppmpiiatpcl  to  iheniselves,  and  aftei wards  perhaps  de^^rroT^d  tlie 
copies  of  iheni,  as  Photius  is  said  to  have  done  la  the  aiiUiors  of 
whom  be  ha><  given  abridgments;  and  as  Petrus  Alcyoiiius  is  reported, 
upon  better  grounds,  to  have  treated  Ckerc/s  treatise  on  Gloi  \\  Eu- 
statlnns,  Archbisliop  of  Tliessalonica  in  llietweUilj  cenUirv,]iud  cer- 
tainly ^lo  Greek  anlhors  who  are  uol  extant  at  tlje  preKtut  day,  if 
weexcept  the  grammarians  from  whom  he  compiled  hh  nap=xj3oM*, 
or  Excerpia  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Enipres's  Eudocia   Ma- 
crembolitissa,  ulio  compost*!   her  Violet- Bed  lowanls  ll»e  end  of 
the  efeventb   reutnry.     We  njay  therefore  conclude,  w  ith  some  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  iliose  works  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  de- 
plore the  hjss,  bad  successively  disappeaied  beloie  llie  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  perhaps  before  tlie  ei«hlh.     We  have  ahcady  touched  upon 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  disappearance  ;  and  the  following  obsep^ 
vadoos  will   throw  additi4>nal    light   upon   the   question.     Petrus 
Alcyonius,  in  his  treatise  ^de  Exiiio/  tells  ns,  that  the  Cardinal 
John  di  Medici  (afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.)  used  to  say,  that  the 
Greek  priests  had  obtained  snch  an  ascendancy  over  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  that  at  tlieir  instigation  orders  were  given  to  burn  many 
of  the  ancient  poets,  particularly  the  lyric  and  comic  writers;  Uum 
pro  his,'  he  concludes,   *  substituta  Kazianzeni  nostri  poemata, 
quie,  etsi  excitant  animos  nostrorum  homhmm  ad  flagrantiorem 
religionis    cultum,  non  t^rnen  verborum    Alticorum  proprietatem 
et  Graecai  linguae  elegantiam  edocent*     Turpiterfpiidem-sacerdotea 
isti  in  veteres  Gra.»cos  malevoii  fuerunt;  sed  integrilatis,  probitatisi 
et  religionis  maximum  dedere  testimonium/ 
l&p    Tliis  remarkable  passage  w^as  misunderstood  by  Cardan,  and  af- 
^^erwards  by  Colomies,  who  impute  lliis  atrocious  actofarijou  to 
Gregory   Nazianzen  himself;  whereas  that  worthy  bishop  liad  no 
haiul  in  t!ic  affair^  any  further  thau  tlial  be  wrote  bad  verses,  which 
the  Byzantine  priests  preferred  to  those  of  Menander  and  Alca^ns. 
n^Tbis  account,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  inHnence  of  the  churcli,  is 
^Bonfirmcd  by  a  letter  of  Stepben  Gerlachius  to  Martin  Crnsius, 
^Hhrritlen  from  Constantinople^  in  the  year  laT^."*     *  Libros  pbiloso- 
^B|>hicos  et  poeticos   Graeci  non  curant ;  et  quos  scribis,  plerosqne 
ignorant.     Et  audio^  ante  aliqaot  seada,  lectionem  eorum,  Calo- 
geris  (the  Caioj/ers)  qul\dam  superstitione  intcrdietam  fuisse.     Ex 
quo  tempore,  stndia  humanitatis,  artes  et  srreutia%  pleraque  neg- 
lecta  videntur  :  ut  docliores  jam   so\k  fere  Jeclione  Patrum  con- 
tent! sint/     From  some  of  the  classical  poets  the  monks  were  con- 
ented  to  expunge  thosie   passages  %vhich  grossly  oftended  against  i 
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decency  and  morality,  or  to  alter  them,  and  transmit  them  corrected 

to  posterity.  jj 

The  most  atidacious  innovator  in  this  way  was  Alaximiis  Pl^ 
iindes,  a  monk  of  the  foniteeiitli  century,  who  undertook  to  purity 
the  Anthology.  It  wai*  probably  die  same  pcrsun  who  deprived 
7^heognis  of  the  13J}  vrrses,  which  have  been  lately  detected  in,  one 
ancient  MS.  And  if  he  had  sto|>ped  here,  we  might  not  have 
had  much  reason  of  complaint;  but  in  conscfjuenre  of  his  inju- 
dicious curtailmenls,  great  confui^ion  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Anthology  at  large  ;  and  besides  this,  it  appears  probable,  that  d^p 
lossi  of  most  of  the  vahiahle  iambic  fables  of  Babrius>  is^  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  prevalence  of  tliat  wretched  collecUon  wliich  Pla- 
nndes  made  and  publislied. 

We  nnist  not  omit  to  notice  another  cause  of  the  mortality 
amongst  ancient  writers.  Epitomes  were  made  of  the  moi>t  volu- 
minous; and  tl»e  consequence  was,  tha^  as  tlicsecamc  into  fashion, 
the  originaU  fell  into  disuse,  and  so  pt^ri^hed.  Thus  we  have  lost 
tile  fi r?t  two  books  of  the  great  work  of  Alliet»a?us,  the  original  of 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  vahiahjej^exicons  of  Harpocralio  and 
Phrynichus,  all  of  which  are  known  to  ns  only  by  their  Epitomes. 
We  svhould  be  able  to  deter  mine  with  greater  probability  tire 
time,  when  the  last  copies  cjf  many  ancient  authors  disappear- 
ed, if  we  knew  exactly  in  wljat  ytar  the  great  library  was  burned, 
which  consinted  of  36,000  volumes,  and  which  was  situated  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople,  The  foundation  of  it 
had  been  laid  by  ConstantiuSj  and  Julian  the  Aposlatc  greatly  aug- 
mented it.  This  monarch  was  smitten  with  the  Bibliomania;  the 
following  sentence  from  one  of  his  Epii^lles*'  will,  no  doubt,  be 
relished  by  some  of  our  readers:  "Axxoi  pJsv  Z^nrwy,  ihKot  ^e  i^vsm, 
etKKoi  ^yipictiv  e^oJO'tv*  i/xo^  '6b  ^i^xlwv  HTyjtJzix!^  SKTrm^stpioit  ^im§  li/rertjx? 
ifo^of.  The  library  in  question  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  in  the  iifth  century,  and  formed 
part  of  a  college  \ibich  was  inliabited  by  twelve  professors.  In  the 
time  of  Leo  the  Isauriun,  (A,  D*  7-0,)  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
36,500  volumes,  and  the  later  Byzantine  annalists  relate,  tliat  thii 
emperor,  who  was  a  strenuous  ictmoclast,  not  being  able  to  gain 
over  the  professors  to  his  way  of  thinking,  slml  diem  up  in  their 
college,  and  having  snrroimded  it  with  conjbustibles,  redueed  tfiem 
and  their  books  to  ashes.  But  M.  Basnage,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  refutes  this  story;  ^nd  proves  that  this  library  is  spoken 
of  as  subsisting  in  the  next  century*  AVhen  it  really  was  destroyed, 
he  does  not  determine;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it  might 
have  been  act^idenUtii^  burned  durhig  the  reign  of  Leo,  although 
the  college  may  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  library  jmrtkiHt^  re- 
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placed*  If  this  siippoaition  be  not  ad  milled,  it  may  perhaps  be  J 
thought  to  iuive  been  destroved,  when  Constantinople  was  pillaged] 
bv  tlie  Crusaders  in  ihe  thirteenth  century. 

But  a  libritry  of  far  greiiter  maj^nitude  and  importance,  the  de* 
sti  uction  of  which  has  been  supposed    lo  go  a  great  way  toward*  j 
accounting  for  the  loss  tit'  so  many  Greek  writers,  was  that  of  Alex- 
andria.    Abulpharagins  relates,   that  whtn  that  city  was  taken  bjrJ 
the  Caliph  Omar,  the  contents  of  the  library  served  to  liicat  thai 
immerons  baths   for  six  montlis.      Ent   the  trntli  of  this  story  ha»'  ] 
been   often  called   inrjuestion;  and  Gibbon   *ioes  n(^t  Ijesitale  to 
treat  it  as  a  fiction t  '  llie  tale/  he  sny«,  *  h^is  been  rejieatedly  tran-^J 
scribed ;  and  every  scholar^  w  ilh  pious   indignatirui,  has  deplored.' 
tlie  irreparable  shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  artj,  and  the  geoiuitl 
of  antiquity.     For  my  own  part,   I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deuj^l 
boiti  the  fact  and   tlie  consequences*'     Dr.  I)rake  observes,  thatri 
'  what  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  Uie  destruction  of  these  volumesJ 
by  fire  did  not  take  place,  is  the  vast  treasure  of  aotiqnity  J:;till  re^.  [ 
niaining  with  us;'  an  argument  of  no  force,  unless  we  suppose  that ' 
of  these  treasures  no  copies  were  extant  bnt  those  at  Alexandria/I 
And  indeed  one  thing  must  be  allowed,   that  snch  copies  were  ex*.! 
tremely  rare.     If  we  take  into  account  the  troubles  which  deso*.] 
lated  Greece  and  A»ia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  which  were 
succeeded  by  the   Roman  wars,  we  shall  discover  many  reason* 
which  may  lead  us  to  believe,  iliat,  before  thecoinmeucemeut  of  the 
Christian  era,  manuscript  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Gretk  antliori 
were  principally  confined  to  public  libraries,  and  lo  the  collections 
of  wealthy  individnnls.     That  they  were  svttrce  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, is  proved  by  several  expressions  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  who 
had  collected  some  books  during  his  residence  in  (j recce;  but  at 
so  high  a  price,  that  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  full  practice  at  the  bar, 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  not  having  saved  a  sufticient  sum 
of  money,     *  Libros   Inos  conserve;   et  noli  desperare,  eos   mn 
meos  facere  posse :    quod  si  asseqnor,  supero  Crassnm  divitiis, 
atque  omnium  vicos  et  prata  contemno/ 

But  widi  regard  to  the  Al&xandrian  library,  it  happens  that  wc 
have  one  document,  by  which  we  are  enableil  to  ascertain  that  its 
magnitude  and  value  at  tlie  time  of  its  destrnction  by  die  Saracens 
have  bceu  greatly  overrated,  ft  seems  to  fiave  quite  escaped  the 
I  notice  of  those  who  have  bewailed  that  catastrophe,  that  iheori- 
Igiual  Alexandrian  collection  was  pillaged,  and  dispersed,  or  de- 
stroyed, hy  (he  Ckristiam,  in  tlie  year  391,  when  they  demolished 
the  temple  of  Serapis:  '  Unde,'  says  Orosius,  '  hodteque  in  templii 
exstent,  quse  et  nos  vidimus,  armaria  librorum,  qnibus  direptis, 
exinanita  ea  a  nostris  hominibus  memoraut/ — Oros.  VL  15. 
^  Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  we  have  given  at  least  a  plausible 
ficcount  of  some  of  the  causes  which  co-operated  towards  the  de- 
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struction  of  so  many  valuable  raeniorials  of  the  classical,  ages,  il 
still  remains  to  be  con&idered,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  of  tliei 
aiilhoiSj  who  have  survived  the  general  wreck,  bo  few  manuscripts  arft- 
extant  of  considerable  antiquity.  Wilb  a  few  exceptioDS,  they  are^ 
rarely  to  be  found  of  a  date  so  remote  as  tlje  ninth  century.  Be-, 
sides  the  circnmstances  which  have  been  already  noticed,  another 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  has  perhaps  wroyght  ft  more  ex* 
tensive  destruction  than  the  bigotry  of  tbe^ Byzantine  priests,  oi:{ 
the  hostility  of  the  popes. 

Tlie  mtmks  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  only  transcribers  of  ancient 
books*    lliey  hud  plenty  of  leisuie  for  the  employment, and  the  Cal*  ^ 
ligraphi^or  ihfise  who  by  practice  had  acquired  a  bean  tiful  style  of  pen-' 
manship,  were  handsomely  paid  for  their  labour.     When,  from  the 
causes  above  stated,  the  poets  and  phiIosr>phers  of  the  classical  ages  , 
fell  into  disesteem,  the  manuscript  copies  of  dieir  works  which, 
existed  in  conventual  libraries  became  of  little  value  to  their  igno-v. 
rant  possessors,  who  wtre  called  upon  to  transcribe  fifty  copies  Qt 
Gregory  Nazianzen  or  of  Sedulius,  to  <nie  of  Euripides  or  Virgih*j 
The  natural  consequence  wa>^,  that  as  parchment  was  an  expensive  ^ 
article,  they  bethought  tliemselves  of  turning  to  sonie  account  the^ 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  w  hich  only  loaded  their  shelves,  audjj 
brought  them  no  profit.     Accordingly  they  devised  two  methods  ot  [ 
obliterating  the  ancient  writing,  in  order  that  the  parchment  oiighl 
be   filled  to  receive  the  works  of  some   writers  more  in   request 
They  either  effaced  it  by  means  of  some  chemical  preparation,  af 
plied  with  a  sponge  ;  or  thej  erased  it  with  a  sharp  instrunientJ 
This  last  method  could  be  adopted  only  when  the  parchment  waa 
of  considerable  thickness.     We  may  here  remark,  for  the  benefi| 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  studied  palaeography,   tha 
the    ancient   MSS.  are   written  on  parchment,   (memhrunaceijp 
on  a  soft  paper  made  from  silk,  (bombycud^)  or  on  paper  made 
from   rags,  (chartacei.)     The  parchment  MSS.  are  either  pur^j 
pie;  or  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  niateriul,  which  is  either  thici 
or  thin;    and  they   generally  are   more   ancient    than  the   papeid 
copies,  of  which  the  charlticei   ar&  the  most  recent.     Many,  ia  * 
deed  most  of  the  old  codices  membmnacei  which  we  have  seen,  are 
odhick  parchment.     Yet  it  appears  tliatin  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  thinness  of  the  material  enhanced  the  value  of  the  copy;  for  he 
talks  of  the  care  which  was  had  -jrep)  r^v  tcSu  u/xeva>v  Ae-TTonjrce  xotJ 
TO  rm  yp^^^irm.     Of  this  sort  is  the  Clermjont  MS.  of  the  Ne\r 
Testament,  described  by  Wetstein  (Proiegom,  in  N.  jT.  p.  27.) 

Manuscripts,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  operations  above 
mentioned,*  are  called  Codices  palirnpscstif  or  rescripti.  The 
Clermont  MS.  is  of  this  sort,  having  been  originally  a  copy  of  th«. 


*  Tli«  practice  is  as  old  ii^e  tiroeof  CatuiluJ. 
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"works.  Or  of  some  portion  of  the  works  of  a  Greek  tragedian ;  and, 
BOine  fragments  of  a  chorus  and  of  some  iambic  verses  were  traced,.! 
by  Wetstein  through  die  more  modern  writing.     He  supposes  that 
Sophocles  was  the  Eiuthor,     We  think  that  sjome  reasons  might  be,' 
itattd  for  assigning  it  to  Euripides.     Professor  Knittel  discovered, j 
ill  the  WolfenbiUtel  Libnii'j;  a  palimpsestus  of  the.  N,  T.  in  which  , 
fohie  of  Galen's  works  had  Ijeen  written,  in  ca|>ital  letters;  a  sure  ,1 
proof  of  great  antit|uity.     Many  tatber  instances 'a  re  given  by  MonU 
faucon  in  his  '  PalseograpUiu,'  and  in  his  'Diarium  Italicum/ 

It  is  oh%ious,  llierefore,  ihat  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ha- 
voc, which  has  been  made  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  must  be  at-  A 
trihuted  to  the  mercenai^  ignorance  of  transcriljers*     We  have  J 
now  positive  proof,  that  some  portion  of  the  Greek  drama,  mmij  J 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  some  pl!i}3  of  Plautus,  have  been  ihus  lost  J 
to  the  world ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  tlie  mischief 
done  in  this  \\  ay  was  far  more  extensive  than  we  have  now  any 
means  of  ascertaining. 

We  have  thought  it  not  unadvisable  to  prepare  the  way,  by  the 
foregoing  observations,  for  onr  notice  of  the  interesting  discoveries 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Angiolo  Mai,  Professor  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Arabrosian  Library  at  Milan ;  who  ha.s  detected  in 
tinit  collection  several  of  these  re-writtcn  mannscripis,  from  which 
he  has,  witlt  considerable  difliculty  and  labour,  extracted  the  frag- 
ments, of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  history  of  these  MSS.  is  somewhat  curious.     The  following 
account  is  extracted  from  a  Dissertation  of  Mr.  Mai.     In  the  year 
012,  Columbanus  founded  a  convent  of  Benedictines  at  Bcbbio^ 
anciently  Bobinm,  a  town  situated  amongst  the  northernmost  Ap- 
pennines.     This  religious  society,  as  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  was    , 
remarkable  not  only   for  the  sanctity  of  iu  manners,  but  for  tlie    . 
cultivation  of  literature,— of  course  it  possessed  a  considerable  col*, 
lection  of  manuscripts;  and  Muratori  has  published  a  catalogue  of   r 
that  collection,  written  in  the  teuili  century,  in  uhich  are  the  nume«.,<, 
of  several  grammarians,  historians,  orators,  and  |>oets.     The  Am- 
brogiau  Library,  being  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  *>evente€nlh 
century  by  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  was  enriched  by  him 
with  a  great  nuuiber  of  manuscripts,  collected  at  a  vast  expense 
from  various  quarters,  especiallv  from  Tfiessaly,  Chios,  Corcyra, 
and  Magna  Gra^^cia.*      lu  addition  to  these,  he  gained  possession, 
by  means  of  large  presents,  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the 
Bobian  collection,  which  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library   by  the  title   of   Codices  Bobiani.     It  is   obvious,   that 
amongst  these,  all  which  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  published,  , 
by  Muratori,  must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity ;   and  those 
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jgvhich  are  palhnpsesti  must  be  of  great  antiquity ;  because  Hher 
were  obsolete  and  disused  at  the  time  of  their  bebg  re-writtett** 
which  must  have  been  before  the  tenth  century.  The  accotirit 
which  Mr.  Mai  gives  us  of  his  first  discovery  of  a  palimpsestis,'is 
so  truly  in  the  style  of  a  virtuoso^  that  we  must  give  it  in  his  6W(i 
words: 

'  Amongst  the  Bobian  MSS.  I  found  one,  which  contains  the  wori^i 
of  the  Christian  pdet  Sedulius;  and  while  I  was  examining  it  very 
closely ;  **  O  immortal  God/*  on  asudden  I  exclaimed, "  what  is  it  thtft 
1  see  ?  Behold  Cicero !  behold  the  light  of  Roman  eloquence  buried  in 
unmerited  obscurity!  I  recognise  the  lost  orations  of  Tully,  I  perceiviy 
his  eloquence  flowing  with  godlike  force  from  these  fountains,  abouad- 
iog  with  sonorous  words  and  noble  sentiments."  By  degrees  the  titles 
also  of  the  works  disclosed  themselves  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Judge 
with  what  rapture  I  was  filled,  when  i  detected  large  unpublished  fh^ 
ments  of  three  oi:ations  of  Cicero,  to  wit,  pro  Scauro,  proTidUo^  andprp^ 
JFlacco.  They  are  written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  each  pag^ 
being  divided  into  three  columns.  The  oration  pro  Scauro  is  sur- 
roumled  with  elegant  schoUoy  of  which  some  are  written  in  very  ancient, 
though  minute,  capital  letters;  others  in  a  ruder  hand,  but  still  ancient, 
apd,  as  it  appears,  from  the  same  author.  The  writer  of  the.se' scholia 
I  suspect  to  have  been  Asconius  Paedianus.  For  the  style  and  cai»- 
plexion,  and  kind  of  writing,  seem  to  point  him  out.  The  MS.  is  in 
octavo,  because  the  monkish  transcribers  of  Sedulius  doubled  the  quarto 
leaves.  The  character  of  the  Sedulius  is  of  a  very  ancient  form, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  the  Cicero.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several 
antiquaries,  that  the  former  ma}'  be  referred  to  the  eighth  century  of 
tbe  Christian  aera,  and  the  latter  to  the  second  or  third.  The  four  books 
of  Sedulius  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  catalogue  published  by  Mo^ 
ratori^  and  this  Codex  continues  them,  though  in  a  mutilated.state/  '' 

Mr.  Mai  describes  the  great  labour  and  difficulty  of  followii^  the 
almost  evanescent  traces  of  the  old  writing,  and  of  potting  into 
their  proper  order  the  leaves  which  had  been  transposed  by  the  co- 
pyist. In  the  editions  of  the  Roman  orator  we  have  only  a  fetr 
stioFt  fragmerus  of  the  oration  pro  Scauro,  Mr.  Mai  has  extmct^ 
a  part  of  the  exordium,  the  division  of  the  subject,  and  two  Be& 
tipns  of  the  speech.  .These,  together  with  the  scholia,  and  die 
remarks  of  the  editor,  fill  about  seventeen  pages.  The  foUd\<rii^ 
passages  are  very  spirited,  and  are  good  specimens  of  that  impetif- 
ous  expression  of  contempt  which  Cicero  often  employed  with  so 
striking  an  effect : 

*  Quae  potest  eloquentia  disputando  i^oti  hominis  impudentiam  con* 
futare  ?  Non  agam  igitur  cum  ista  Sardorum  conspiratione,  et  cum  es- 
presso et  coacto  sollicitatoque  perjnrio,  subtili^er,  nee  acii  quaedam 
-enucleata  argumenta  conquirani ;  sed  contra  impetum  istum  iltotum 
impetu  ego  nbstro  concurram  atque  confligam.  Non  est  unas  quisqike 
mihi  ex  iHorum  acie  protrahendus,  neque  cum  singuHs  decertandum 
;al jue  puguaodum.  Tdta^est  aciea  ilia  unoimpetn  ^rostemvnda*— p,  3. 
,? .-:  *  Venip 
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*  Venio  mmc  ad  testes;  in  quibiis  rlocebo  mm  motlo  nuUam  fitlem  et|] 
jauctoritatem,   sed   iie  specieni  qtiidem  css<i  aut  imagiJiem   Lestium,— ^J 
t^/ewim^/fc/tw  primum  ipm  tdlit  mnsem'm^  quae  late  facta  Ciit  cam  prom  isso,T 
Kardorum  ei  ctmjuratione  rogilata.      Deimle   ilUi  ciipidJtas  quae  sus-.l 
ceptii  est  spe  cl  proiiiissioiie  pra^iniorum,     Postiemo  ipsa  Natio,  cuju^y 
fmila  vtifiitas  fs/,  lit  iiberiatem  a  senitute  nulla  re  alia,  nisi  mc/diendi  Item-  1 
^iifi  dkihigtfcfidttm  putit.      Ntqiie  ego  Sardoium  querellis  moveri  nosj 
liiinqu«m  uportete  aio,     Non  sum  iiut  tarn  inluimauus,  aut  tarn  alien  US'" 
Stutlin,  praesertira  cum  Jrarer  me\is  nyper  ab  his  decesserit,  cum  rei* 
k'uiuenturioe  Gn.  Ptvmpeii  missu  prajfuisset.     Qui  et  ipse  iUis  pro  su** 
Sdt!  et  hufiianitate  consultiit,  tt  eis  vicissim  percaruset  jucmidus  fuit- 
Pateat  lem  hoc  perfugium  dolori,  patfatjustis  querellis :  conjuratiovi 
^tercludatur,  tjbsidietur  iusidiis.     Neque  boc  in  Saniis  magis  quaai  in 
Galliii^  in  Afris,  in  Hispanis.     Damnatus  est  L,  Albucius,  et  C.  Mega-.i 
J^occus  ex   Sardinia,  uonniiliis  eliam    laudantibus  Sardis,     Ita  fidefo,! 
unjorem  vanetas  ipsa  faciebat.      Testibus  tnim  aequis,  tabulis  incor-  | 
iptia  tenebaniur.     Nunc  est  una  vox,  una  mens  non  expresia  dolore^ 
^Htd  simubita,  neque  hujus  injuriis,  set!  promissis  aliorum  et  premiis  ex- 
citata.     At  credituin  est  aliquando  Sardis;  et   t'ortasse  credetur  ali^ 
|uando;  si  integri  venerint,  si  incorrupti,  si  sua  sponte,  si   non  ali- 
lujus    jmpulsu,   si   soluti,    si   liberi.      Qittt  si   enmt^   (amen  sibi  cred^  \ 
^audemtt  et  fmrentm:     Cum  vero  omnia  absint,  tamen  se  non  respicient, 
on  gen  lis  suae  fa  mam  perborrescent  f — p.  1  ] . 
Mr,  Mai  detected  also,  in  miulhcr  of  the  Bobian  MSS.  which  I 
^contained  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  iti  Latin^  some*J 

tliort  luipublishcd  fragnicnls  of  three  other  or.itions  of  Cicero,  viz. 
Ufi  P,  Clodium  €i  Cunanemj  de  ecre  aiieno  Milouis^  ei  de  regc\ 
ifexaadritiOt  with  ancient  coimneiitaries  upon  ibem,  and  upon 
Jie  orations  pro  jirch'ta^  pro  Sy/lftf  pro   PfaticOj  in  ^atittitinu> 
Ijt  not  havin*^  been  known  l)efore,  that  Cicero  had  ever  composedH 
j»n  oration  de  arc  aiieito  Mdaidsj    the   learned   editor   exclainisi| 
^yith  pardonablr,  but  perhaps  ludicrous  enthusiasm,  *  that  tliis  one 
^iscovcry  atibrda  a  sufficient  grooud  for  extolling  the  singular  fell-  j 
city  of  our  age/     'J'he  audior  of  the  coninientary  he  supposes  ta 
"t^e  i\sc<^nius  Paediaiiiis.     But  there  are  fionje  expre?)Sions  scattered?! 
&re  and  there,  which  seem  to  bespeak  the  Laliiiity  of  an  age  niore^J 
ecent  than  that  of  Asconius.  »■ 

From    tlie    same    pulinipsestus   are   published   parts   of   eigrhl 
[leeciies  of  Q.  Aurelius  SynniiachiiH,  a  Roman  orator  very  cele- | 
rated  in  his  day,  but  hitherto  kno\vn  to  ihe  moderns  only  by  his 
ilpistles.     He  is  said  by  Macrobius  to  have  been  ^nullo  veteruin* 
ulnar/  and  is  highly  extolled  foi  his  eloquence  by  St.  Ambrose,  and' I 
by  the  Christian  poet  Prudentius.     These  fragments  of  his  panevi 
yrical  orations,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  style  of  speak* 
Qg  mtieh  practised  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  are* I 
jiisiderab[e,  aud   certainly  curious-.     They  mauifest  a   luxuiianC  j 
magination  and  great  coiiaraand  of  words  ;  but  these  aie  accom-  ' 
Rallied  with  the  defects  incidental  to  the  gtate  of  literature  unit' 
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liberty  in  which  he  lived,  viz.  a  redundance  of  pneiile  conc^its^ 
and  a  tone  of  base  and  abject  adulation.  We  think  that  it  i^  easy  tQ 
perceive  in  the  orations  of  Synimachus  the  rudiments  of  tbe  arU;. 
ticial  and  exaggerated  eloquence  of  modern  Italy.  '  ^^ 

Next  in  the  list  stand  the  works  of  M.  Cornelius  Fronto,  .tutp;:. 
to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  extracted  from  tb^ 
same  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Of  Pro»iito, 
who  was  a  very  celebrated  author  in  his  day,  we  had  scarcely  any 
thing  before  this  discovery,  which  has  brought  to  light  ninety-six 
L^tin  Epistles  to  and  from  Fronto,  two  books  '  de  Orationibus/ 
fragments  of  some  orations,  of  his  treatise  '  ad  M.  Antonhim  de^ 
Bello  Parthico/  of  his  '  Principia  HistoriaB,'  of  bis  '  Laudes  Fumi 
et  Pulveris/  and  '  Laudes  Negligentiae/  and  lastly,  seven  Epistles 
written  in  Greek.  To  these  the  editor  has  subjoined  a  coUectioq 
of  those  fragments  of  Fronto  which  are  extant  hi  more  recent, 
writers.  Amongst  the.  epistles  are  several  from  the  Emperora^^ 
Antoninus  Pius^  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  V^rus,  which  will 
be  read  with  great  interest^  and  which  are  highly  honourable  both 
to  Fronto  and  to  his  royal  pupils.  Several  fragments  of  ancient 
Latin  poets,  now  lost,  are  interspersed. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  the  editor  has  added  the 
Etempta  Eioqutiontim,  Nyhich  have  been  hitherto  usually  attributed 
to  Arusianus  Messus;  but  which,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  are  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Fronto,  The  MS.  however  is 
very  modern,  and  not  one  of  the  Codices  Bobiani.  Our. opinion 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Fronto.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pii^  should  have  employ* 
ed  himself  in  noting  down  the  common  idioms  of  his  native 
tongue,  e.  g.  *  Pletius  hac  re,  Virg.  Georg.  ii..  4. ,  tuis  hie  omnia 
plena  muneribm,^  *  Post,  interpositafit  casus  alterius. .  Id.  vi,409. 
LiOngo  post  tempore  venit.' 

We  come  next  to  some  fragments  of  Plautus,  and  some  com* 
inentaries  on  Terence.  The  former  are  taken  from  a  palimpsestus 
which  Mr.  Mai  considers  to  he  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  An- 
toniues.  It  contains  all  the  published  comedies  of  Plautus^  except 
the  Jtmphitrj/o,  Asinaria^  Aululariay  and  Curculio,  but  in  a 
mutilatM  state ;  and,  besides  these,  some  fragments  of  the  Fidur 
luriuj  one  of  those  plays  which  Varro  considered  to  be  the  miH 
doubted  work  of  Plautus.  The  MS.  from  which  the  scholia  oir 
Terence  and  some  pictorial  illustrations  are  taken,  is  of  the  ninth 
century. 

.  Iq  the  same  volume,  we  have  the  complete  oration  of  Isaeus,  di 
har  edit  ate  Cleonymi,  of  which  t^fore  we  possessed  about  one^ 
third.  This,  however,  is  not  tjlkiea  from  a  palimpsestus,  but 
from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  *  And  here  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expostulating  with  Mr.  Mai,  for  indulging  in  that 
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prolixity  of  disquisilian  upon  trite  and  obvious  points,  for  which 
Ihii  Itnlian  prose-writers  are  generally  remarkable.  We  have  in 
these  volumes  long  dissertations  upon  the  merits  of  Cicero,  Plau- 
iijs,  I'erence,  and  Issqus,  which  w€  conceive  to  have  beeo  pretty 
well  elucidated  some  hundred  years  ago.  This  savours  a  little  of 
book-making.  After  Isaeus,  follows  an  oration  of  Themistius,  pre- 
faced of  course  with  a  Themisth  CommemJatio. 

The  last  publication  of  Mr.  Mai  is  an  Epitome  of  part  of 
the  Jntiqukates  Romamt  of  Dionysius  Hal icarnessensis,  extending 
from  the  year  of  the  city  3 1 ,5  to  the  year  (i85j  which  is  valuable,  in- 
a^smnch  as  this  portion  of  the  original  work  is  not  known  to  exist. 
The  MS.  from  whicli  this  Epitome  is  published  is  very  recent-  and 
the  editor  has  omitted  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  eleven  first 
books  of  the  histot^y,  in  doing  which  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  acted 
injudiciously-  He  supposes  that  this  Epitome  is  the  same  as  that 
which  LH  said  by  Photius  to  have  been  made  by  Dlonysius  hiui- 
lelf ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  is  not  the  work  to  which 
Photius  and  Stephunus  Byzantinns  allude ;  for,  as  an  Italian  scho- 
hir,  Professor  Ciampi,  has  judiciouf^ly  observed,  it  is  not,  properly 
.^peaking,  an  Epitome,  but  should  rather  be  entided  Exeerpta,  It 
is  obviously  made  upon  tlie  same  plan  with  the  Excerpta  Lega- 
iioimmy  ^r.  which  were  first  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus.  These 
frasfiiients  are  given  to  the  world  in  a  most  unscholar*like  manner,  in 
capital  letters,  without  any  accents  or  spirits,  which  are  frequently  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  determhxing  the  true  reading,  and  for 
omitting  which  there  was  no  reasoii,  as  the  MS*  is  not  old  enough 
to  be  widiout  them.  We  are  presented,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
i\'ith  a  long  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Dlonysius,  which  the  learnr 
^d  editor,  with  an  excusable  partiality,  estimates  more  highly  thaij 
perhaps  tliey  deserve.  After  describing  him  as  endowed  with  every 
imaginable  requisite  for  a  good  historian,  he  concludes,  '  Atque  ut 
rem  uoo  verboexpediam,  historiam  nusquam  absolutiorem  reperies, 
qtiom  a  Dionysio  discesserls/  And  again,  ^  Ecce  tibi  flnqien 
orntionis  aureum  fundit  Dlonysius,  magnificoqne  verborum  appa- 
ratti,  altascnsuum  ubertate,  exquisita  disserendi  elegantia,  pluriinis 
arlis  knociuiis  adhibilis  miram  propinat  lectoribus  voluptatem/ 
To  these  animated  eulogies  of  the  Italian  scholar,  we  vrill  oppose 
the  judgment  of  a  more  sagacious,  though  less  liuraane  critic,  from 
the  colder  temperature  of  Germany.  *  Dlonysius  bi&ioriam  scribit, 
lion  lit  licjmo  civilis,  non  ut  auctor  pragmaticus,  sed  plane  ot  pro- 
feB*>or,  h*e,  Uidimagistcr.  Gramujat^cnm  dissimulare  non  novit. 
Sitphistarum  ad  niodirm  sif  pe  locortim  declamat.  De  rebus,  e.  c. 
de  causis  legum^  iuterdum  perquain  iiieptedisputat  atque  pueriliter. 
Nimis  perspicue  Uomanls  palpatui* — Praeterea  dictlone  utitnr  ita 
prorsus  peregrinaet  abnormi,ut  cum  Xenopliontea  aut  Thucydidea 
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compurata^  eodem  sit  loco  habenda^  quem  Apuleiana  btinitas  ad 

Livjanatii  tenet/ 

On  the  \^'hole,  although  the  discoveries  which  Mr.  Mai  hai 
made  in  tlie  Ambrosian  library^  are  curious  and  inlereatins^  to  the 
classical  auliquary,  they  are  not  of  that  iniporlance  which  the 
learned  editor  liimstlf  attaches  to  them ;  nor  do  tiiey  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations which  the  first  inlelligence  of  tliem  had  excited  in  our 
minds*  We  fear  that  no  further  hope  is  to  be  entertained,  of  re- 
covering any  material  part  of  those  treasures  of  antiquity,  which 
have  now  for  ao  many  ages  been  lost.  Even  the  rolls  of  papyruj 
from  Hcrculaneum,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  dec) pliered,  have 
proved  to  be  of  little  value  or  importance.  Some  interesting  disco- 
veries have  been  made  by  Mr.  Scluieider  amongst  the  MSS.  of  a  dis- 
solved monastery  at  Breslau^  but  no  addithfi  to  the  slock  of  authors. 
\Vc  are  anxious  tliat  some  able  scholar  should  search  the  Laurentian 
library,  at  Florence,  of  which  even  the  printed  catalogue,  so  ably 
compiled  by  Bandini,  proves  that  it  contains  much  deserving  of  in- 
vcstigaliou:  but  in  addition  to  the  MSS.  specitied,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  great  number  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  added 
to  the  library  from  snppreiised  convents,  of  which  tliere  is  no  cata- 
logue. There  is  one  circumstance  which  might  lead  us  to  expect 
something  from  the  libraries  of  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  (especially 
those  of  Naples,  which  have  not  been  carefully  examined,)  and  tliat 
is  the  lale  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  those  countrici 
which  were  anciently  called  Magna  Grsecia. 

Galaleus^  who  lived  about  the  year  1500,  assures  us  that  when 
he  was  a  boy,  they^spoke  Greek  iuCallipoliiJ,  (Gallipoli,)  a  town  on 
the  east  coant  of  the  Bay  of  Taranto.  And  Barrius,  who  lived  about 
fifty  years  later,  says  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Calabriae,'  that  the  Ar- 
chiepiscopal  church  of  Roasano,  in  upper  Calabria,  retained  the 
Oreek  tongue  and  liturgy  till  his  time :  and  this  waa  the  case  in 
many  churches  of  Calabria  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv. 
It  appears  that  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  instructed  Pe- 
trarca  in  Greek,  spoke  it  as  his  native  tongue,  and  knew  but  little 
of  Latin. 

Before  our  readers  take  leave  of  Mr.  Mai,  it  may  be  as  well  lo 
inform  them,  that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  fac-.simile  of  a 
very  ancient  MS.  containing  about  800  lines  of  llie  Iliad,  with 
paintings  illuslrative  of  the  descriptions  of  the  poem.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  MS.  which  19  of  pardiment,  is  very  remarkable. 
On  one  side  of  the  leaf  are  the  paintings,  on  the  reverse  the  poetry; 
but  this  reverse  had  been  covered  with  silk  paper,  on  which  are 
written  some  scholia,  and  the  arguments  of  some  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Mr.  Mai  separated  the  paper  from  the  parchment,  w  hich 
hut  he  thinks  was  written  on  at  least  1400  years  ago.     The  Aris- 
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drea  Mystoxides,  a  Greek  of  Corcyra,  has  pyblislied  the  oralion 
of  Iscjcj^tes  %Bp\  a)iTf;Ufr^mzj  with  aa  adLliUoii  of  about  eighty  pages; 
hui  lie  haa  not  fulfiKed  his  task  in  a  very  critical  or  woi  kinaiilike 
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Art,  in.  Narrative  of  a  Rcudence  in  Inland  dnrhtg  (he  Sum- 
mer  of  IH 14,  and  that  of  IS  15,  By  Auue  Plumplic,  Atithur  of 
Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Fnmce,  &e,  illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  of  Remarkable  Scenery,  London, 
4lo.  piK  39s. 

T^E  were  about  to  begin  by  exclaiming  *  Sit  Jo/nt  Carr  in 

- .     '^     pettkoals!'  but  our  respect  for  Sir  John  induced  us  to  dc- 

•wst  from  a  conipariaou  which  lifi  does  not  deserve.    Sir  John  was, 

lit  must  be  confessed,  trivial  and  superficial,  but  he  was  not,  hk^ 

'Miss  Plumptre,  pedantic  and  dull ;  his  taste  was  not  very  good,  nor 

ibis  pleasantry  aluayg  select^  bnt  be  was  not^  like  ^liss  Pbimptre, 

^'Oss  and  vulgar:  he  had  a  sufticient  share  of  personal  vanity^  but 

Jhe  bad  not  all  the  conceit  of  Miss  Phnnplre;  and  accorduigly  we 

find  that  his  works,  laughed  out  of  literary  life  tis  they  have  deservedly 

been,  are  in  most  respects  less  ridiculous,  and  in  every  point  of 

tvievr,  less  revolting,  than  the  trash  ^\hicb  Miss  Pliimptre  has,  with 

an  unlucky  industry,  gleaned  after  liim. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  rendered  Miss  Plumptre  de- 

£»irou5  of  seeing  Dublin  ami  llie  North  of  Ireland,  and  she  gladly 

accepted  a  proposal  made  by  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C— — . 

HC|(We  really   pity  the  persons  who  have  visited  Ireland  in  the  lUst 

^Btwo  or  three  years,  and  whose  names  begin  with  tins  unfortunate 

^Ketter.)      Liverpool  was  the  place  fixed  for  embarkation;   but  a 

^Bfriend  of  Mr.  C^ -s  convinced  Ifiru  that  it  would  be  cheaper  nnd 

^■better  to  go  to  Bristol  and  there  take  the  accommodation  of  a  trad- 
flWng  Vessel  to  Dublin ;  but  alas  !  on  their  arrival  at  Bristol,  this  eco- 
^nomical  scheme  M^as  overthrown — iheir  friend,  it  seems  *  proved 
false,  and  very,  very  false,^  for  there  was  no  trader  sailing  for  Dub- 
lin, and  tbey  had  now  only  the  alternative  of  going  hi  the  packet  to 
Water  ford,  which  wonld  have  cost  three  guineas  I  and  left  them  still 
«ixty  miles  from  Dublin  ;  or  of  crossing  the  country  to  Liverpool, 
whence  ihcy  could  reach  Dublin  in  the  regular  packets  for  1/.  U. 
This  last  consideration  determined  the  tourists,  and  by  the  help  of 
all  the  crQ«s  stage-coaches  in  the  North-west  of  Enghnui,  they 
••\  -^ '         yQ  arrived 
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scrrived  safely  and  cheaply  at  Liverpool. — One  singular  advantage 
which  this  plan  had,  and  for  which  Miss  Plumptre  ingenaouny 
applauds  it,  was,  that  instead  of  obliging  her  to  travel  sixty  additional 
miles  in  Ireland,  the  country  which  she  was  professedly  going  to 
visit  and  write  about,  it  led  her  through  the  counties  of  Glostcr, 
Shropshire,  and  Chester. 

At  Liverpool,  however,  they  embarked,  and  while  all  the  other 
passengers  contented  themselves  with  laying  in  provisions  for  the 
body,  Miss  Plumptre — *  she  must  take  the  whole  credit  to  hersdj^ 
-^had  the  providence  to  lay  in  *  food  for  the  Inind,'  and  she  ac- 
cordingly put  up  with  her  sea- stores,  what? — *  Lady  Morgan's  ex- 
cel lent  novel  of  O'Donneir — *  food  for  the  mind'  with  a  vengeance  \ 
for  it  seems  it  was  to  serve  her  as  a  chart  at  sea,  a  road-book  ashore, 
and  an  introduction  into  society — 

*  As  I  was  going  to  visit  a  part  of  Ireland  admirably  described  in  thil 
Work,  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  had  besides  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  amiable  authoress  at  DubKn,  it  received  great  additional  interest 
from  being  read  as  I  was  crossing  the  Irish  Channel.' — pp.  8.  9. 

Our  readers  will  easily  judge  of  a  tour  made  under  such  audioes. 
But  this  work  was  not  Miss  Plumptre's  only  guide :  before  she 
left  London,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  the  good  sen^ 
to  engage,  a  very  singular  ^ort  of  companion, 

*  A  servant  hired  for  the  excursion — who  having,  like  myself,  ac- 
quired a  smattering  of  mineralogical  knowledge,  was  not  less  eager  in 
the  pufsuit  of  aliment  to  increase  and  nourish  it/— p.  3. 

The  happy  promise  which  these  preparations  give,  our  readers 
will  find  that  the  work  amply  fulfils.  The  historical  and  geogra- 
phical parts  are  fully  equal  to  Lady  Morgan's  romance,  and  the 
scientific  parts  do  great  honour  to  the  mineralogical  footman. 

.Miss  Plumptre  hastens  to  shew  the  whole  extent  of  her  ski!}, and. 
to  astound  us  in  an  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  with  the  variety 
and  accuracy  of  her  information,  by  acquainting  us,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lighthouse  of  hewn  stone  which  is  built  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  that 

*  In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  to  the  sandy  foundation  on  which 
this  structure  was  of  necessity  to  be  raised,  it  is  built  on  empty  woot- 
packs;  an  idea  for  which  the  engineer  was  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of 
his  wife/ — p.  10. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  philosophical  footman  had  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  this  passage  what  his  mistress  meant  by  an 
empty  woolpack,  aud  in  what  way  Woolpacks,  full  or  empty,  could 
have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  eugineer's  wife  as  a  fit  foundation 
for  a  lighthouse. 

Her  taste  in  landscape  and  the  fine  arts  is  equdly  exquisite — she. 

finds 
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finds  the  bay  of  Dublin  very  beautiful,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 

bay  of  Toulon  and  Belfast  Lougli ;  and  she  gives  a  view  of  it  which 

certainly  would  justify  her  preferring  Sheerness  harbour  or  one  of 

the  Lincolnshire  washes  to  this  celebrated  scene.     It  was  *  drawn  by 

ler  good  friend  Mr,  C— ^  who,  living  in  one  of  the  houses' of  an  un- 

iuished  street  in  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  *  was  struck  with  the  view 

^and  .sketched  it/     *  It  presents/   Miss  Phnnplre  adds  with  great 

ftiai vet^j  ^  a  different  view  of  the  bay  fiom  any  hiiherto  given  to  the 

Ppublic/     It  certainly  does^t  excludes  three- fourths  of  Uie  extent, 

rand  all  the  beauty  of  the  scene^t  exhibits  neither  the  bay,  nor  the 

kvillasj  nor  the  mountains;  nor  the  river,  nor  the  city  which  adorns 

rits  banks;  but  there  happens  to  be  in  one  corner  of  the  bay  a 

rmuddy  slioal,  the  land  boidering  upon  which  is  a  felid  nioras^ 

l*Mith  a  salt- work  and  a  few  wretched  cottages,  in  which  the  lowest 

Icluss  of  labourers  reside, — and  this  is  just  the  vie^v  of  the  bay  of 

[Dublin  which  lier  friend  Mr.  C—  selected  to  sketch,  and  which 

^liss  Plumptre  chooses  to  present  to  us:  if  our  ideas  of  the  local 

fhe  correct,  there  was  no  other  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  from 

which  the  whole  of  its  beautie.s  could  have  been  excluded.     No 

wonder  that  it  presents  a  view  liitlierto  nnknown  to  the  public  f 

Miss  Fiumptre  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Dublin  all  the  ad- 
tvantages  which  the  age  of  chivalry  could  liave  afforded  to  a  wan- 
lieruig   damsel  and  her  squire — she  is  attemled   by  two  knights, 
tfit  whose  potent  command  the  recesses  of  the  most  secret  and  mys- 
terious curiosities  are  thrown  open  to  hei*. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  who  is^  it  seems,  a  respectable  apothecary,  pro- 
cured her, '  through  his  obliging  alttnlions,  and  his  connexion  with 
jthe  proprietors,*  not  merely  an  admission  into  tl*e  Bank  of  Ire- 
land—but,  (such  was  his  polcocy,)  into  piac€s  of  the  btiUdhig  nut 
tommonlif  shezcn.  Whatever  those  places  mny  have  been,  Miss 
^lumptre  has  behaved  wilha  discretion  which  justifies  Sir  Arthur's 
confidence,  for  phe  certainly  docs  not  mention  any  thing  which  may 
(lot  be  found  drawn  or  described  in  every  work  which  affects  to 
reat  of  this  edifice. 

While  Sir  Aahur  Clarke  opened  to  Miss  Plumptre  the  Bank,  and 
be  Custom  House  and  Surgeons^  Hall,  and  certain  nninelcss  places 
lithiu  these  bnildin-^s  which  arenol  connntuily  shewri,  Sir  William 
3elham,  another  Kui^lit,  (by  profession  a  herald  at  arms,)  ^  by  his 
?titcn€.^s  audpafroittige/  procured  her  llieadvaniage  of  seeing  that 
lost  recondite  and  mysterious  adrjtum,  the  Castle  Chapel—^  a 
beautiful  specimen  (she  says)  of  modern  iasfe  and  inihistry  ;  the  or- 
aments  being  chietiy  copied  from  York  Cathedral,  (p,  30.)  We 
arewdly  suspect  that  Miss  Plumptre  never  saw  York- Cathedral, 
tiid  we  confess  that  ^ve  never  saw  the  Castle  Chapel ;   but  we  are 

Y  3  inclined. 
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^ncIJD^i  with  jail  due  respect  to  Miss  Phiroptre,  to  t>e&e^^  th^itive 
4fiid  Chapel  may  resemble  York  Minster,  as  the  Golden  GiV>8s  )tei, 
at  Gharing  Cross,  does  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  If' we 
«re  in  an  error  we  beg  her  and  Sir  William  Betham's  parclorK 
^  .  Miss  Plumptre  is  so  fond  of  Knights,  that  she  takes  tbe  libfeffy 
«<^f  conferring  that  dignity  herself — thus  we  have  twice  or' tWi^ 
ji>ver  that  eminent  friend  to  his  country,  Mr.  Foster,  (well  k^mi-wi 
»%0  every  body  but  Miss  Plumptre,  for  his  long  public  servic^, 
pod  for  the  most  active  and  generous  patronage  of  the  aftis  attd 
^Dtapufactures  of  Ireland,)  travestied  into  Sir  John  Foster.--^^Kis 
^ivial  mistake  proves  Miss  Plumptre*s  general  state  of  ignoraolce, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  to  a  greater  extent  thah  at  first  appear^: 
'for  it  is  impossible  to  have  given  any  attention  to  the  hi^or^y  of. 
^rish  politics,  finances,  arts,  manufactures,  or  agriculture  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  nai|ie  of  Mr. 
;Foster.  * 

,,,  We  really  have  some  compunction  in  mentioning  the  names  of 
.persons,  whom  the  unlucky  friendship  of  Miss  Plumptre  exposeis.ib 
^ridicule  in  her  book — -they  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  ndici^Ioiis 
as  her  portraits  represent  them,  but  as  we  do  not  know  th^tib^ 
are  so,  we  shall  spare  them  the  disgrace  of  being  quoted  6y  name  as 
^complices  in  Miss  Plumptre's  vulgar  absurdity;  but  we  csCnngt 
refrain  from  giving  the  conclusion  of  her  eulogy  on  a  literal^ 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  whose  name  we  shall,  however,  suppre$s>-^ 
the  whole  passage  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  the  l^st  two 
.paragraphs  will  shew  the  taste  in  which  Miss  Plumptre  writes,  and 
ithe  happy -consistency  of  her  ideas. 

"  *  Mr.  — *s  ardour  in  pursuing  the  objects  by  which  he  is.  thus 
deeply  interested  has  a  very  able  and  admirable  support,  in  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  extensive  of  memories :  the  minute  details  whkrh  are 
,  ^tpred  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  puts  forth  in  conversation  in  the  most 
instructive  manner,  are  really  astonishing.  Besides  his  rich  collections 
fl^Utiv^  to  Irish  antiquities,  he  has  a  number  of  scarce  and  valuafble 
books  in  a  great  variety  of  languages  both  ancient  and  modem,  with 
•books  of  prints,  &c.  &c.  in  short,  his  library  is  an  inexhaustible  scarce 
of  instruction  and  entertainment.  I  saw  it  in  a  state  of  great  disorder, 
'^s  he  was  but  just  removed  into  a  new  house  in  Harcourt-streot,  and 

*kalf  the  books  were  lying  scattered  about  the  floor.     Mrs.  M ,  a 

most  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  alike  in  person  and  disposition,  has  a 
lew  very  fine  specimens  of  old  china,' — pp.  35^  36, 

Another  of  her  female  acquaintance,,  whose  name  we  also  sup- 
|>ress,  she  praises,  not  for  old  china  but,  for  a  quality  which  quite 
^tartlqs  us,  when  attributed  to  a  lady,  nay,  to  a  titled  lady.  *  She 
Ut.very  musical,'  says  her  admirer,  <  and  possesses  a  singular  talent 
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i  ^approaching  to  ventrihqukm,^  {\y.  40.)  This  is  an  addition  to  a 
Jad}'s  musical  accomplishnjeiits  of  ^vhich  we  never  heard  before. 

We  must  not,  however,  pusli   anr  discretion  to  the  extent  of 

concealing  from   our   readers,   the    names  of  '  tw  o   poets  of  the 

[ycountry/  (p.  BS)  whom   Miss  Plumptre  met  at  a  certain  *  hos- 

aitablo  mansion/  namely,  Mr,  Weld  Hartstonge  and,  Mr.  Henry 

|iVioTik  Mason;  and  we  mention  these  names  the  rather,  because 

L  their  fame  lias  hitherto  not  reached  this  country.     Mr.  Weld,  it 

•eeois,  has  written  '  a  poem,  called  Marion  of  Drymnagh,  a  tale  of 

•Erin,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Walter  Scolt/     To  this  poem, 

f^iliss  Plumptre  informs  us,  there  is  a  note  appended  relative  '  to 

tlie  derivation  of  the  name  Plantagenet, 

-'  vvhich  from  its  excessive  whimsicalness,  and  to  shew  Low  some  persoiii 

pwJU  run  all  kiigths  after  a  derivation,  deserves  notice.  It  is  tins:  The 
first  Earl  of  Anjoii,  who  bure  the  aame,  having  been  stnng  with  remonje 
for  some  wicked  action  which  he  had  committed,  in  atonement  of  his 
oiTeace  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  Heru,  as  a  part  of  hii 
penance,  he  caused  liimself  to  be  plLtitifully  scourged  witb  twigs  of  tht? 
6;Tw5m-plant  fgcnkiaj,  and   thence   he  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 

r  Plantagenet  fifroom-pl/intj^  which  was  ever  after  borne  by  bis  royal  sue- 

tttessors/^ — p.  88. 

Miss  PInmptrc's  amascementatthis  derivation,  of  which  she  first 
iiears  in  the  notes  to  Marion  of  Djynmn^h,  ev]iice5  her  profound 
knowledge  of  English  history  and  aijtiquitiea. 

Of  the  other  poet,  she  says,  that  his  poem  refers  to  St.  Kevin, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  seven  churches  at  Glendaloch. 
'  Of  these  Mr.  Mason  has  treated  somewhat  at  large,  in  the  fiOte.%  to 
his  poem/  (p.  SP)  We  know  not  w^iether  these  brother  poets  will 
consider  it  as  a  compliment,  that  the  notes  seem  to  have  made  more. 
^^ impression  on  the  fair  writer  than  the  poems  thcmseives, 
^r      Miss  Plumptre  now  (jtnts  the  living  poets  for  the  dead. 

^^  '  At  the  theatre  in  Warburgh -street  w^ere  presented  (she  says)  two 
^piplays  by  natives  of  Irekijdj  the  Rojf a!  Master,  acted  in  l6'3S,  the  author 
^Bpf  which  was  IVIr,  Shirley  j  and  Lnnfigariha,  written  by  H.  BurnL*U. 
^K Neither  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  be  banded  down  to  posterity.  I 
^f  believe  the  names  alone  are  all  that  remain  of  them  extant/ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Plnmptre  ventured  to  speak  on 
this  snbject,  before  she  had  consulted  the  associate  of  her  literary 
labours,  the  mineralogical  footman.  He  would  have  informed  . 
her,  (for  there  cannot  be  another  instance  of  such  deplorable  igno- 
rance,) that  Langarfha  is  still  extant;  that  Shirley,  so  far  from 
being  u  native  of"  Ireland^  was  born  and  educated  in  England, 
where  he  past  the  whole  of  bis  long  life^  with  the  exception  of 
l\vo  or  thre^  siunnierii  $p^|it  at  J>nblin  ;  that  thi^  ^  Royal  blaster/ 
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which  she  presumes  had  not  sufficient  merit  to  reach  posterity; 
passed  through  several  editions;  and,  finally,  that.the  author  of  tliiflr 
single  play,  whose  name  she  believes  her  liberal  researches  have  - 
rescued  from  oblivion,  wrote  nearly  forty  dramas,  besidcis  other 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  prolifi;<f 
as  well  as  popular  writers  of  the  age. 

And  now  it  is  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  our  rtea-*  * 
ders,  that  though  Miss  Plumptre  quotes,  emulates,  and  admires* 
Sir  John  Carr — she  blames   that  ingenious  knight  for  indicting' 
the   printer   of  a  certain   work,   called  *  My    Pocket  Book,* "  in 
\^hich  his  style  (and  Miss  Plumptre's  by  anticipation)  is  held*  up  to 
derision— she  even  thinks  this  little  work  did  good,  because 

*  No  tourist  could  now  venture  to  write  down  a  memorandum  in  th« 
presence  of  company :  I  carefully  avoided  it,  and  reserved  till  evenmg,' 
when  I  had  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  the  task,  of  taking  down  my 
notes  and  observations  upon  what  I  had  heard  or  seen  in  the  day.  If 
any  one  should  choose  to  make  a  sketch  of  me,  either  with  pen  or  pen- 
cil, at  this  my  nocturnal  occupation,  I  resign  myself  to  them  freely — 
they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted.' — p.  90. 

With  this  generous  assurance  ffom  the  benevolence  and  benignity . 
of  Miss  Anne  Plumptre,  we  shall  pursue  our  observations  upon  her 
with  renew  ed  alacrity  and  confidence. 

When  Miss  Plumptre  ascends  a  mountain  called  Knock-Laid^ 
the  summit  of  which  \%  as  she  tells  us,  1500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  she  adds  : 

*  The  head  of  this  mountain  is  very  much  rounded,  so  that  it  was 
only  by  taking  a  mathematical  measurement  that  the  highest  point 
could  be  determined/ — p.  117- 

We  suppose  from  this  statement,  that  this  scientific  lady  herself 
measured  the  mountain;  we  wish  she  had  given  us  a  hint  or  twp, 
as  to  the  process  she  employed ;  her  description  of  the  mode  of 
measui^ment,  as  it  at  present  stands,  being  involved  in  no  small 
obscurity. 

With  that  nice  accuracy  which  belongs  to  her.  Miss  Plumptre 
informs  us  that  the  *  Catholics'  in  Ireland  *  are  nmversai/j/  called 
Romans ;'  and  on  this  datum  she  builds  the  following  pleasant 
story : 

*  T/ic  Romans  is  so  much  the  appellation  by  which  the  Catholics  are 
called  in  Ireland,  that  some  people  seem  scarcely  to  have  an  idea  but 
that  it  is  exclusively  theirs.  Once  in' a  large  dinner  company,  when 
subjects  of  cookery,  as  happens  not  unfrequently,  occupied  a  conside- 
rable share  in  the  conversation,  one  of  the*  company  observed,  that  Y^^ 
Romans  seemed  to  have  made  the  science  of  cookery  their  study  very 
much,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  very  great  eaters.    **  Well,'^ 
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said  a  lady  in  company  very  eagerly,  "  so  my  liusbnnd  says*  He  diiicJ 
amnng  a  whole  heap  of 'em  tht?  tither  day,  and  he  says  you  may  talk  of 
their  fasting  as  much  as  you  please^  but  he  never  saw  people  eat  such 
(iifiners  in  his  life."  ' — pp.  211,  212. 

Now,  unfortii  irately  for  Miss  PI  umpire's  veracity,  as  well  as  ber 
pleasantry,  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  never  were,  never  are,  and  never  will  be  called  Romans. 
One  wonders  how  the  poor  woman  could  have  fallen  into  so  gross 
a  blunder ;  but  we  suspect  that  ijome  person  had  acquainted  lier  tliat 
the  Koman  Cafkofics  were  in  Ireland  universally  called  Catholks 
only,  (such  is  the  fact,)  and  that  nut  of  this  information  ill  re- 
membered^ she  contrived  to  make  the  blunder,  and  out  of  the  blun- 
der, the  facetious  story. 

But  Miss  Plumptre,  unfortunate  in  all  things,  is  most  inifor- 
tunate  in  her  attempts  at  pleasantry— she  misquotes  a  famoui 
distich — 

'  He  who  saw  these  new  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Will  lift  up  their  hands  and  bless  General  Wade.' 
and  then  says,  that  she  had  noted  it  down  as  an  Irish  blunder  from 
an  Irish  finger-post;  but  was  much  disappointed  to  find,  from  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Essay,  that  she  ascribes  it  to  England.  See  howjngc- 
nious  ignorance  is  in  betraying  itself!  We  thought  that  every 
school-boy  and  school-girl  knew  that,  after  the  Scottish  rebellion, 
Marshal  Wade  was  employed  in  mating  roads  through  the  Higli- 
lands  5  and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  roads  that  the  two  lines 
above  mentioned  are  quoted,  we  believe,  by  Grose. 

But  Mi?5S  Plumplre  is  not  more  happy  in  her  personal  experi- 
ence, than  in  her  recollections.  The  following  story,  of  which  she 
assures  us  that  she  was  an  eye  and  ear-witness,  we  are  constrained 
to  say  we  do  not  believe, 

'  Once  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  Mt.  Keaa  was  pet- 
forming  his  favtsurite  character  of  Richaid  the  Third,  1  observed  a  sailor 
not  far  from  me  uncommonly  attentive;  every  look^  every  word,  was^ 
eagerly  devoured  by  hira,  till  at  last  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  God  idess  themwt,  I  declare  ke  deserves  a  wliuk 
pint  o/  gfog."  A  higher  compliment  1  believe-  the  son  of  Neptune  did 
not  think  could  be  paid,  and  1  never  witnessed  one  that  seemed  to  come  ' 
m.ore  truly  from  the  iiearl.' — p,  T3J. 

A  sailor  was  no   more  likely  to  decree,  as  an  extraordinary  re-  ' 
ward,  a  thing  so  common  and  familiar  with  him  as  a  pint  of  grog, 
than  Miss  Plumptre  would  have  been  to  exclaim,  in  like  circum- 
stances, •*  Bless  the  man,   I  declare  he  deserves  a  whole  dish  of 
tea.' 

This  leads  tis  to  observe,  that  the  most  wonderful  wonder  which 
Miss  Plumptre  encountered  in  all  her  travels  was  Mr,  Kcai*.  She 
hSii  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  every  where,  and  everywhere  with 
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increased  adniiratioo,  and  a  new  volubility  of  gossipping  applause* 
She  does  not  tell  us  by  wbat  iiialbcnintic  process  she  measured 
the  height  of  mountains,  whose  heads  are  very  much  rounded, 
but  Mr-  Kean  is  the  barometer  by  wliich  she  seenie  to  nieasune 
ihe  abihties  of  all  other  men  and  women  ;  and  she  rates  mankind 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  admiration  they  may  feel  toMardi 
this  god  of  her  idolatry,  whom  she  distinguishes  from  all  other 
actors  by  the  figurative  cognomen  of  *  Nature  Restored,' — p.  ^^S7\^ 

As  Miss  Plumplre  is  a scieiUific  lady,  and  as  her  book  is  a  ^at^ 
looking  quarto  of  400  pages,  she  of  course  thought  it  worthy  of  a 
copious  index  to  guide  her  readers  to  the  various  valuable  matters 
and  learned  observations  which  it  contains*  A  reference  to  it 
will  shew  the  share  whiclx  Mr.  Kean  has  in  the  work,  and  th« 
paramount  importance  which  nhe  gives  to  all  that  concerns  this 
great  man.  * 

The  number  of  references  in  this  index  to  th©  city  of  DubliA^ 
with  all  its  objects  of  art,  science,  or  pohty,  is  17 — ^to  the  Giant's 
Causeway  \2 — to  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Kilkenny  12 — to' those  of 
Belfast  and  Limerick  B  and  5 — while  Mr.  Kean  has  17  distinct 
references  appended  to  his  narae^  which  is  more  than  any  other 
topic  in  the  work  has  obtained,  except  the  Lake  of  KiJIarney, 
which  has  U),  one  of  which,  however,  is  about  Mr.  Kean.  Nay, 
Miss  Plumplre  so  far  forgets  her  love  of  mineralogy,  that  slie 
does  not  think  a  gentleman  sufficiently  dislinguished  by  being  *  a 
great  mineralogist,  unless  she  can  connect  htm  in  some  way  with 
Mr,  Kean.    Thus  we  have : 

'  Mac  Don  NELL,  Dr,  of  Belfast,  a  great  mhieralogist,  97 — his  diffe- 
rent collections,  SB — his  inquiries  concerning  31r.  Kean,  ib.' ! 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Miss  Plumptre  and  (which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing)  of  Mr*  Kean :  with  all  due  respect  for  this  gentle- 
man's talents,  we  do  not  think  they  ought  to  '  faire  tons  Jes  frais* 
of  Miss  Plumptre's  journey ;  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  thii 
iubjcct,  as  it  is  the  most  frequent,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful,  important,  and  satisfactory  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whale 
work. 


Art.  IV*     Travels  in  BraziL     By  Henry  Koster.  4to*  pp,  ^1. 
London.    18l6, 

T^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  part  ofthe  Christian  world  w^th  which 

-■-    the  English  public  are  so  little  acquainted  as  Brazil,  both  as  la 

its  history  and  its  present  state.    Mr.  Lindley,  the  master  of  a  trading 

vessel,  who  was  arrested  when  carrying oa  a  cqiitrab^wd Jtrade  tliere 
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in  180$,  published  an  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  experi- 
enced, with  such  obserwiliQiis  as  he  had  an  opporkinity  of  making. 
Tht?  narrative  was  not  tniinterebting,  and  would  have  deserved 
jjraise  had  not  the  ai^thor  comniilted  the  unpardonable  fault,  or 
ir^jher  crime,  (fur  it  deserves  no  gentler  qualilicatiou,)  of  expoiiiug 
riudividnals  to  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and  die  Inqui- 
-sitioii, — in  return  for  die  confidence  which  they  bad  reposed  in 
him,  and  the  kindness  which  he  had  received  at  their  hamJs  !  Porto 
Seguro  and  Baliia  were  the  only  places  which  he  saw,  and  diese 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances*  Mr,  M awe's  work  is 
better  knowrj^  as  it  ought  to  be  :  no  foreigner  had  seen  so  much 
of  dje  country  before,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  the  prohibited 
minii^  district.  Mr.  Roster's  travels  have  been  in  a  different 
, direction  i  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  naturalized  in  the  country, 
not  indeed  lu  the  legal  .sense  of  the  term,  but  by  several  years 
residence,  and  a  perfect  know  ledge  of  the  language  which  he  h^d 
^acquired  in  childhood  at  Lisbon,  as  his  nurse's  tongue. 
I  Mr.  Kostcr  sailtxl  for  Pernanibuco  in  the  winter  of  1809,  It  is 
I  Cera  ark  able  that  the  five  principal  ports  of  Brazil  should  each  havo 
^exchanged  in  common  use  their  original  and  proper  names  for  those 
of  the  captaincy  to  which  they  belong — St.  Sebastian's,  St.  Salva- 
dore's,  Recife,  St.  Luiz,  and  Belem  being  now  so  generally 
ceiled  the  Kio,  Bahia,  Pernanibuco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  that 
they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  their  former  appellations. 
The  original  seat  of  the  Periiambucan  government  was  at  Olinda,  a 
town  fnieJy  situated  upon  high  ground  a  league  to  the  northward  of 
the  port.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Brazil, 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Dutch  w  ar,  and  as,  under  the  occupation 
of  die  invaders,  the  port  became  a  place  of  great  strength  as  well  an 
importance,  the  governor  fixed  his  residence  there  after  the  recovery 
of  the  province.  The  name  Recife  signifies  a  reef;  a  natural 
opening  in  the  reef  which  runs  along  the  coast  having  formed  there 
a  haTbour,  The  situation  of  this  remarkable  place  is  much  more 
clearly  shewn  by  apian  in  the  present  work,  than  by  that  of  Barlagus 
or  of  Nieuhoff.  To  the  Dutch,  Recife  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
charni;  for,  like  one  of  their  own  cities,  it  has  tfse  appearance  of  being 
built  in  the  water.  It  was  greatly  eularged,  strengthened,  and  beau^ 
lified  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  a  man  of  eularged  and  liberal 
mind,  worthy  to  have  fotmded  an  empire  in  die  New  World.  The 
princely  gardens,  luto  which  willi  characteristic  grandeur  he  had 
transplanted  full  grown  trees,  have  disnppeared,  but  others  of  his 
works  remain,  and  among  them  the  two  bridges  which  connect  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  were  the  first  erected  in  BraziL 
The  population  is  estimated  at  25,000 ;  and  it  is  increasing  so  ra- 
pidly, that  new  houses  are  building  wherever  space  can  be  found, 
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The  greatest  disadvantage  to  which  Recife  is  subject  is  ih6  \vant  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  brought  by  canoes  eifher  from  Olinda  or  fr6lii 
the  Capibaribe  :  as  no  people  delight  more  m  good  water  than  tWfe 
Portugueze,  it  may  be  supposed  that  one  of  their  first  public  worfe 
will  be  an  aqueduct.  The  place  much  resembles  one  of  the  pi4{^ 
vincial  cities  of  Portugal, — uriglazed  windows,  balconies,  and  lat- 
tices,— shops  without  windows,  the  houses  lofty,  and  the  groiiiift 
floors  occupied  as  warehouses,  or  stables,  &c.  Squares,  chiirchek, 
and  convents  in  abundance.  Olinda  stands  upon  much  ground,  biit 
contains  only  about  40(X)  inhabitants  :  it  has  never  recovered  the 
injury  which  it  sustained  during  the  war.  The  bishop  resides  here, 
and  here  also  is  the  Seminary  or  College.  The  view  from  hence  is 
magnificent ;  and  justifies  the  exclamation  of  the  first  settlers,  from 
which  the  city  is  safd  to  have  taken  its  name,  O  que  linda  sit  no  f  am 
para  se  fundar  huma  villa!  Oh,  how  beautiful  a  situation  for  a 
town! 

Increased  wealth  and  an  intercourse  with  strangers  are  producing 
a  rapid  change  of  manners.  Articles  of  European  manufacture, 
which  were  only  obtainable  at  an  enormous  price,  have,  since  the 
Emigration,  been  poured  in  upon  them  in  such  abundance,  that 
English  goods  have  often  been  sold  at  less  than  their  prime  cost ; 
and  the  people  have  readily  acquired  new  wants  which  are  opera- 
ting beneficially.  There  was;  neither  inn  nor  lodging-house  wheh 
Mr.  Koster  arrived  at  Recife ;  both  are  now  to  be  found  there. 
Tea,  which  iii  1808  was  only  sold  as  a  drug  at  the  apothecary's,  is 
DOW. in  great  and  increasing  use  ; — coffee  and  tobacco  found  their 
way  mdfe  quickly  over  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  world ;  but 
tea  is  now  becoming  more  extensively  used  than  either,  and  where  it 
oricq  prevails  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  Certain  refinements 
are  wanting  which  will  soon  be  introduced :  two  or  three  knives 
serve  for  a  large  dinner  party,  the  guest  cutting  the  meat  upon  his 
plate  into  small  pieces  and  passing  the  knife  round  ;  it  is  a  compU- 
tnent  to  transfer  meat  from  your  own  plate  to  that  of  your  friend : 
and  the  presence  of  ladies  at  a  convivial  meeting  does  not  prevent 
the  guests  from  becoming  riotous  in  their  mirth,  and  breaking  bdt- 
tles  and  glasses.  Here,  as  in  Lisbon,  the  card-tables  are  occupied 
in  the  morning,  and  scarcely  deserted  during  the  day,  except  at  the 
dinner  hour*  The  state  of  religion  is  curious:  the  friars,  by  their 
profligate  conduct,  have  brought  themselves  so  completely  into  dis- 
repute, that  the  mendicant  orders,  at  least,  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
extinguished.  None  of  the  convents  are  full,  some  of  them  are 
nearly  without  inhabitants.  Formerly  at  least  one  member  of 
every  family  was  a  friar,  but  now,  says  Mr.  Koster,  children  are 
brought  up  to  trade, — to  the  army, — to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a 
monastic  fife.    There  is  little  hope  that  the  Romish  church  will 
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give  up  the  three  great  poiiits  which  render  it  most  injurious  to 
society, — its  Iiifallibiljl}  (from  which  intoleriiiicelollowfs  as  a  neces- 
sary ccinsefiueiice) — its  Auricular  Cuufesiiiou — aud  the  Celibacy  of 
its  Clergy.  It  may,  liawever,  easily  rid  itself  of  many  minor  Kvils 
and  gross  abuses ;  and  of  these  the  mendicant  orders  are  not  the 
least — they  are  the  morbus  pediculosus  of  the  Catholic  cluucb. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  any  abatement  of  supersti- 
tion in  the  Brazilian  people,  because  the  cord  and  the  scapulaiy  ara 
out  of  faiihion.  Mr.  Koster  describes  the  service  of  Good  Friday, 
fshich  was  any  tljing  rather  ihan  spirituaL 

'  The  church/  he  says,  '  was  much  crowded,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  in  was  considerable.  An  enormous  curtain  hung  trom  the  ceil- 
ing, exclndin^T  from  the  sight  the  whole  of  the  principal  chapyl.  An 
Italian  Missionary  Friar  of  the  Penha  convent,  wiUi  a  long  beanl,  and 
dressed  in  a  thick  dark  brown  cloth  habit,  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  about 
to  commence  an  extempore  sermon.  After  an  exordium  of  some  length, 
adaptcil  ic)  the  day,  he  cried  out  "  Behold  him  !"  the  curtain  imme- 
diately dropped,  and  discovered  an  enormous  Cross,  with  a  full-sized 
wooden  image  of  our  Saviour,  exceedingly  well  carved  and  painted, 
and  a  round  it  a  immber  of  angels  represented  by  several  young  persons, 
all  finely  decked  out,  and  each  hearing  a  large  pair  of  out-stretched 
wings,  made^of  gauze  ;  a  man^  dressed  in  a  bob  wig,  and  a  pea  green 
robe,  as  St.  John,  and  a  female  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  as  the 
Magtlalen  ;  whose  character,  as  I  was  informed,  seemingly  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  was  not  the  most  pure.  The  friar  continued,,  with 
much  vehemence,  and  much  action,  his  narrative  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
after  some  minutes,  again  cried  out  **  Behold,  th©y  take  him  down!*' — - 
when  four  men,  habited  in  imitation  of  Roman  soldiers,  stepped  for- 
wards. The  countenances  of  these  persons  were  in  pai't  concealed  by 
black  crape.  Two  of  them  ascended  ladders  placed  on  each  side  against 
the  Cross,  and  one  took  down  the  board,  bearing  the  lettera  [,N.R»I, 
Then  was  removed  the  crown  of  thornj;,  and  a  white  cloth  was  put  over, 
and  pressed  down  upon  the  head  ;  which  was  soon  taken  off,  and  shewn 
to  the  people,  stained  with  the  circular  mark  of  the  crown  in  blood  ; 
this  done,  the  naiU  which  transfix  the  hands  were  by  degrees  knocked 
out,  and  this  produced  a  violent  beating  of  breasts  among  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation.  A  long  wbite  linen  bandage  was  next  passed 
under  each  arni-pit  of  the  image  ;  the  nail  which  secured  the  feet  was 
removed  ;  the  ligure  was  let  down  very  gently,  and  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  whrtc  slieet.  All  this  was  done  by  word  of  command 
from  the  preacher.  The  sermoii  was  then  quickly  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  we  left  the  church/— pp.  18,  19- 

The  traveller  also  attended  the  festival  of  '  St.  Amaro^  the  healer 
of  wounds',  at  whose  chapel  are  sold  bits  of  ribbon  which  many  of 
the  lower  order  tie  round  their  naked  ancles  or  tlieir  wrists,  and 
ivear  until  tliey  drop  oft'.  This  personage  is  the  St,  Maurus,  who 
,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Benedict,  and  who  is  in  great  odour 
;;  in 
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Id  Portugal,  where  he  enjoys  considerable  reputatiou  a3  a  mender 
of  broken  bones.  He  has  a  compel  at  liekm,  in  iuelf  a  pi^^ 
turesque  building,  and  finely  situated  above  the  river ;  it  ii*,  well 
represented  ui  qik^  of  Colmenar's  prints  :  here  bi^  annual  fe^tivaliti 
celebi^ted  a^  in  Brazil,  and  ribbons  with  his  name  iu  silver  ieiterit 
■old  to  the  credulous  crowd.  Fnliies  of  this  kind  ore  npt  pr4>- 
moted  by  die  Secufar  clergy ,  a  body,  says  Mr.  Kosler,  a^  distiiK^ 
from  the  RcguLr^  in  their  knowledge^  manners  and  utility,  an  in  tboir 
way  of  life.  There  are  no  luinnerios  in  the  province,  but  there  aire 
Rerolhime/ffQs  or  retreats,  in  vvbich  elderly  women,  who  are  boum) 
by  no  vows,  educate  girli^,  and  receive  such  persons  of  ihtiir  own 
sex  as  are  seat  to  iheni  by  tlieir  rtlulives,  to  amend  ibeir  morals; — - 
such  institutions  are  probably  useful^  but  liable  to  obvious  abus^, 
There  is  a  Fouudliug  Hospital  at  Recife:  the  juhimaries  are  in  i 
wretched  state;  they  may  be  expected  to  improve,  for  tW  Portu- 
gueze  government  is  munificent  iu  works  of  charity,  and  the  science 
of  medicine  is  cultivated  with  great  ardour  in  Portugal, 

The  provincial  form  of  government  in  lirazjj  is  well  contrived 
if  the  laws  were  duly  exercised;  hut  as  the  sovereigns  made  them- 
•elves  despotic,  and  dtlegatwl  to  their  governors  a  like  despotic  au- 
thority, the  laws  lost  all  their  eflicacy,  and  justice  became  only  a 
name.  Mr.  Koster  speaks  iu  the  highest  terms  of  the  present  go- 
vernor of  Pernambnco,  Caetanio  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro, 
w'ho',  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  captaincy,  has  held  his  office  ten 
years,  three  being  the*  reguLir  term.  Civil  and  military  officers  are 
multiplied  without  end  and  wiiliout  use  ;  the  collective  expense 
falls  heavy  upon  the  revenue,  and  vet  every  office  is  so  wretchedly 
underpaid,  tb:tt  necessity  becomes  a  ready  self-justidcation  for 
peculation  and  corrupti*ni.  These  crimes  are  regarded  as  things  of 
course,  and  pass  unpunished  and  even  unnoticed.  There  are  men, 
however,  of  high  integrity,  and  the  governor  of  Pernambucoisooe. 
Education  is  not  neglected  as  far  as  the  means  of  know  ledge  go. — 
The  Seminary,  though  chiefly  intended  for  divinity  students,  i$  not 
coufioed  to  them  ;  the  education  here  is  gratuitous  ;  and  there  are 
free  schools  in  most  of  the  small  towns.  There  is  no  press  in  Per- 
nambnco,— there  wa«  none  in  Brazil  till  tl^e  Court  took  shelter 
there,  aixl  sent  for  one  from  England!  There  is  no  bookseller  in 
Pemambuco.^ — Such  a  state  of  tbiiigs  is  more  disgraceful  to  ibc 
government  than  to  the  people,  but  it  may  become  us  to  re^ 
member  the  state  of  our  ow  n  islands ; — ten  years  ago  the  only 
bookseller  in  Barbadoes  was  an  apothecary,  w^ho  sold— ruled  ac- 
count  books!  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Indian  em  pi  re, — the 
only  dominion  under  which  those  nations  hiive  ever  enjoyed  justice 
and  security  ^  and  we  may  well  boast  of  the  stores  of  oriental  litera- 
ture which  Qur  civilians,  soldiers  and  missionaties  seem  to  vie  with 
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each  oiber  in  increasing  ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  west,  it  must  be 
with  very  different  feelings-  Little  as  the  Brazilians  have  added  to 
literattire,  ihey  have  done  ten  limes  more  than  the  English  Creoles, 

Ahnanackst,  lives  of  the  saints,  and  books  of  devoiion,  (among 
%vhich  it  must  be  remembered  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  not  to 
be  found,)  are  sold  at  the  Ben^ietioe  Convent^  having  been  brought 
from  Lisbon.  There  is  a  theatre  wretchedly  conducted,  and  little 
amendment  can  I>e  expected  till  the  PortugucKe  have  something 
like  a  drama  of  their  own.  The  post-office  is  in  the  rudest  stated- 
it  merely  receives  the  bags  which  are  brought  by  trading  vessels^  and 
sends  ot!iers  by  the  smue  accidental  opportunities;  no  delivery  i» 
made  of  the  letters  in  Recife,  nor  are  there  any  means  established 
for  conveying  them  into  the  country.  Some  improvement  in  this 
most  important  branch  may  be  looked  for  as  one  of  die  first  conse- 
quences of  an  increasing  commerce  and  advancing  civilization. — 
Criminal  justice  is,  if  possible,  even  more  defective  than  in  Por* 
tugal  5 — n  white  person  cannot  even  be  tried  for  any  capital  oflTence, 
but  must  be  renir»ved  to  Bahia,  The  execution  of  a  niim  of  fa- 
mily in  that  city,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  is  recorded 
by  Rocba  Pitta,  as  an  extraordinary  instance,  not  of  guilt,  but  of 
punish uient.  The  only  police  iii  Recife  is  a  sort  of  intermitting 
volunteer  estahlishment.  When  any  punishment  is  inflicted,  it  i% 
usually  that  of  transportation  to  the  island  of  Fernam  de  Noronha. 
There  are  no  women  upon  this  island,  none  are  permitted  to  go 
there,^the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  great  number  of  convicts,  and 
a  garrison  of  about  120  men  who  are  relieved  every  year.  Twice 
a  year  it  is  supplied  with  clothing,  &:c.  Tlie  Chaplain  serves  for  a 
twelvemonth  ;  those  who  are  liable  to  be  sent  on  lhi.s  disgusting 
duty  conceal  themselves  when  the  time  is  come,  and  the  matter  is 
generally  settled  by  pressing  the  first  young  priest  whom  they  meet^ 
It  is  extraordinary  that  this  ubominable  system  should  be  pursued 
by  a  government  so  moral  and  so  religious  as  that  of  Brazil ! 

After  residing  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  Recife,  Mr.  Koster  re- 
iolved  to  make  a  journey  into  the  less  populous  and  less  cultivated 
part  of  tlie  country ;  instead  therefore  of  travelling  southward 
towards  Bahia,  tlie  original  capital  of  Brazil,  he  set  out  for  Goiaim 
^ith  a  Portugueze  friend  who  had  a  brother  residing  in  that  town, 
and  who  expected  to  proceed  from  thence  into  the  country,  on 
•ome  objects  connected  with  trade.  Goiana,  which  is  sixty  mifea 
from  Recife,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
captaincy,  and  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  four  leagues 
from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  seven  by  the  course  of  the  stream : 
the  tide  ascends  above  the  town,  and  tJie  planters  have  the  advan- 
tage of  water-carriage  for  their  produce,  llie  population  is  between 
•ibur  and  five  thousand^  and  the  place  ii  increasing  insiie,  wealth, 
tf'  aiid 
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.l^o^-.ipqtporlauce,;  the  weekly  cattle  fair,  xvhicbused  tp  t^e^b^d  at 

.JguaragO,  having  been  removed  to  this  neighbourhood^  Ig^ar£^(l  in 

consequence  is  falling  into  decay,  but  the  communicaMon.  .bet\yQeii 

|lecife  and  Goiana  is  so  considerable,  that  the  only  reg^IaXt  iq^)  \\\ 

the  country  is  established  there  for  the  couvenienoe^^^  tr^v^lle^. 

^Jpiis  road  is  the  great  way  from  %e  intericr  or  Sertam^  ^  it  i* 

iqalled,  by  which  cattle  descend  from  the.  estates  upon  the;  A^^,rr- 

aud  there  is  no  other  road  than  what  the  cattle  have  maclQ;  j^y 

beat  down  the  underwood,  but  the  large  trees,  if  any  grojvjrj.ppc^  i}^ 

way,  remain  there:  where  any  vising  ground  intervenes  they. |i)(ike.^ 

jp^th  straight,  the  heavy  rains  take  the  same  course,  and  spgn  gut  t}]^e 

track  into  a  ravine,  so  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  travel  such  rpad§)l;i|^ 

piglit;    a  day  or  two  of  tlie  usual  rain  renders  thenn  impassably. 

Here,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  crosses  ar^  erectedf  by.th^w^y* 

.side,  wherever  a  murder  has  been  committed^  and  they^re  fr^'qu^t 

.^ough  to  evince. a  similar  ^ate  of  popular  feelipg,  a^i4  a,  simi(^ 

-relaxation  of  law.     At  Goiana,  Mr.  Koster  visited   Pr-i^j^^^^^fl 

<4nuda,  author  of  a  Flora  PernamlmcaiiQ,  of  which  a  sipefiiw^ 

■js  .given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume.    The  wprj^ient^l^ 

him  to.  a  distinguished  rapk  among  botanists :  he  was  ye^y,  ill^  il^ 

jiime,  and  did  not  survive  long.     From  thence  the  traveller  ac^^o^- 

panied  a  Porjugueze  friend  to  the  city  of  Pa^aiba,  a.  disitafiKct  gf 

thirteen  leagues;  the  measured  league  is  four  niiles,  bujt^tb^rje.afp 

long  leagues^  shoct  leagues,  and  legoas  de  nada,  or  league/s  th^t 

are  nothing  at  all.     Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  vague  thaatbe 

ppmputed  distances  in  Portugal,  where  huma  legoa  h^m.boa  will 

sometimes  prove  a  full  two  hours' journey.  '-, 

Paraiba  contains  from  two  to  three  thousand  inhabitants    It 

ha^  six  churches  and  three  convents.     There  are  publ^.c  fon^ 

f^iqs,  the  only  works  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Koster  saw  ;;a|[id.spfivis 

pf  th(^  houses  have  glass  windows, — an  improvement,  which.  W 

,'only  lately  been  introduced  at  Recife..   The.  gpvernpr  i^i^^i^^^ ,  in 

liifbat  was/ormerly  the  Jesuit  coUegCj  commanding, ^a  prpspef^tpf 

jji(e  best  JBrazilian  scenery ;— extensive  and  evergreen  wpod^. t|(mii(Ji- 

^l^iy  arange  of  hills,  and  watered  by  several  branches  of, tbe^iy/^, 

;^ith  here  and  there  a  whitewashed,  cottage  on  the  higher  .^part .of 

Jb^ir.banlcs  half  concealed  by  lofty  trees.     <  The  cultivatpd  6p«icM 

iir^  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.'     The  lower  town  j! 

situated  upon  a  spacious  lake  forjgaed  by  three  rivers,  which  ther^ 

discharge  their  waters  into  tb^  Sf^aby  one  considerable  stream  ;  the 

bar  admits  vessels  of  150  tons^  apd  th^  basin  is  so  sheltered  that 

ji  rope  yam,'  says  Mr.  Koster,  ^vvpuld  keep  them  still'      This 

whole  track  b  memorable  ground  in  IJrazilian  history,  having  re- 

E^atedly  been  fought  over  in  the  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with 
e  Dutch*    The  sugar. produced  here  is  equiil  to  that  of  aoy  pact 
.  «f 
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of  Brazil,  but  notwithstanding  this,  Paraibn  is  cleclining  in  impor- 

tiiTice :  its  CLisloiii-hause  is  seldnm  opened ;  it  is  not  in  the  direct 
road  from  the  towns  upon  the  coast  further  north  to  the  Capital, 
and  the  people  of  the  interior  naturally  go  to  Recife  as  the  more 
extensive  market.  The  hite  governor,  Amaro  Joaquirn,  brought 
this  captaincy  into  gofjd  order  by  M'bolesonie  severity.  Men  used 
to  carry  on  their  irregular  practices  in  the  town  at  nij^ht  muffled  in 
large  cloaks  and  with  crape  over  ibeir  faces  ;  one  night  he  arrested 
all  persons  who  were  found  tims  disguised^  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  found  among  ihem.  A  mulatto,  by  name 
Kogueira,  son  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  captaincy,  had  made 
himself  much  dreaded  by  his  audacious  conduct;  he  had  carried  off 
the  daughters  o\  respectable  persons  from  their  parent's  houses, 
murdering  those  who  opposed  his  entrance,  Anmro  Joaquim 
would  have  had  him  executed,  but  the  law  was  not  strong  enough 
in  Paraiba  for  this;  Ije ordered  him,  however,  to  be  flogged*  No- 
gneira  pleaded  privilege,  saving  he  was  half  ia  jidaigo^  upon  which 
the  governor  directed  that  he  should  be  flogged  only  upon  one  side, 
and  desiied  him  to  say  wliich  was  the  Jiduigo  side,  that  it  might 
remain  inviolate.  A  similar  case  in  Lis^bon  some  years  ago  wai 
decided  more  tr.^gically  for  tlie  criminal :  he  had  committed  murder 
under  sw^b  circumstances  of  atrocity,  diat  even  in  Portugal  it  did 
not  escape  unpunished;  the  mode  of  execution  was  beheading  for 
a  tidalgo,  hanging  for  a  j>erson  of  inferior  rank:  he,  like  Nogueiina, 
objected  to  a  plebeian  punishment,  as  being  a  semi-noble,  and  the 
point  of  law  was  adjusted  with  great  equity  by  cutting  his  head 

_Mfoff. 

On  returning  to  Goiana,  Mr.  Koster  found  that  his  friend  had 

K^iven  up  all  thought  of  proceeding  fartl^er  ;  he  therefore  departed 
without  him  J  having  hired  a  white  man  asi  guide,  and  two  Indian 
lads  of  ahout  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  with  these  and  an  English  ser- 
vant, and  two  sumpter  beasts,  he  set  ont,  the  Indians  going  on 
foot.  The  hrst  stage  was  Do  us  Rios,  or  the  Two  Rivers,  though 
no  stream  is  to  be  seen  there ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  great  weekly 
cattle  fair  is  lield  for  the  Pernambuco  market, — a  large  open  piec« 
of  laud  with  cottages  upon  the  skirts,  to  each  of  which  a  large  pen 
is  attached.  The  second  day  the  traveller  was  entertained  with 
genuine  hospitality  by  the  Capilam-Morf  or  chief  captain  of  Pa- 
raiba,  at  a  sugar  plantation  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  llie  host 
was  a  man  of  great  family,  who  seldom  left  his  estate  to  go  to  Recife 
or  even  to  Faraiba,  living  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Brazilian  gentry, 
ifi  a  kind  of  feudal  state.  The  honse  had  only  a  ground  tioor,  and 
no  ceiling,  the  tiles  and  rafters  being  in  full  view ;  the  floors  were 
of  brick,  the  shutters  and  doors  unpainted;  and  the  furniture  of 
two  spacious  rooms,  which  were  the  principal  apartmenti,  con- 
¥QL.  XVI.  MCK  XXXII.  ^  sjsted 
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fiUted  of  a  few  chairs  in  each,  a  long  table  in  one,  n  sofa  aiid  se^ 
vera!  hammocks  in  ihe  olher.  The  hammock,  which  in  Brazil  i)| 
generally  called  rer/c— a  net, — has  been  adopted  from  the  native 
ravages ;  it  serves  the  labourer  for  a  bed,  and  the  idler  for  an  attoi 
man-  Oviedo  perceived  how  useful  it  would  be  in  European  armir^ 
iind  strongly  recommended  it  as  a  means  for  saving  the  lives  of  tM 
soldiers,  \i1io  suifer  so  severely  from  sleeping  upon  the  wet  ground] i 
the  Brazilian  net  can  be  wrapt  tip  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  it  nmy 
easily  be  worn  like  a  sash.  Supper  of  dried  meat,  mandioc  flour 
made  into  paste  and  called  pintm^  hard  biscuits  and  red  wine  were 
set  before  the  traveller,  who  sat  down  by  himself  at  one  end  of  iho 
long  table,  while  his  host  sate  on  the  other,  talking  to  him,  and 
some  of  the  chief  persona  of  the  establishment  stood  round,,  looking 
iii  astonishment  at  an  EnglishnFian :  one  of  them^  hearing  him  con-* 
verse  fluently  in  Portugueze,  concluded  either  that  this  was  an 
Enghshman  who  did  not  speak  English, — or  that  any  Portugueze  on 
going  to  England  would  speak  English  there  with  equal  facility; 
The  dress,  or  undress  of  the  host,  consisted  in  a  shirt,  drawers^ 
slippers,  and  a  long  bed-go wti  called  a  chambre, — the  usual  dress 
©f  those  who  have  no  work  to  perform.  Supper  was  followed  bj 
a  dessert  of  sweetmeats,  in  which  the  Brazilians,  like  the  Portu* 
gueze,  delight.  The  party  then  adjounied  to  the  adjoining  nparl^ 
ment,  where  each  took  his  hammock,  and  swung  and  talked  till 
they  were  half  asleep.  After  the  next  day's  journey,  M  r.  Koster 
atopt  at  a  hamlet  where  the  huts  were  so  small  and  miserahJc^ 
being  merely  constructed  of  palm  leaves,  that  he  preferred  the 
open  air.  Tlie  horses  were  turned  into  a  piece  of  Uuid  rather 
Inore  cleared  of  wood  than  the  surrounding  country,  for  which 
accommodation  the  customary  price  was  paid  of  about  five  farthinp 
each  for  the  night.  The  traveller  slung  his  hammock  between  tw^ 
trees,  fires  were  made,  and  the  segar  followed  the  supper.  FiiuU 
in g  the  air  very  sharp  in  tlie  hammock,  he  removed  and  lay  down 
upon  a  hide  under  the  lee  of  the  fire.  The  men  by  this  time  were 
all  asleep,  each  by  his  own  fire,  pack  saddles  and  trunks  scattered 
about ;  a  rivulet  murmuring  by^  and  the  wind  rustling  in  the  forest. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  hivouackcd,  and  he  lay  contem* 
plating  the  unaccustomed  scene,  and  thinking  with  mingled  p^na 
and  pleasure  of  the  way  before  liim  and  of  England,  when  these 
thoughts  were  inter rnpted  by  hearing  the  name  of  Jesus  uttered 
every  half  miinite  in  a  dismal  voice.  He  awoke  the  guide,  sup^ 
poshig  that  it  proceeded  from  some  otie  in  distress:  a  person  wai 
at  the  point  of  death  in  one  of  the  huts,  and  some  frienti,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  was  helping  the  sufferer  a  bmi  moher,—\o  (\ie  well, 
by  prononncing  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  dying  person 
rnight  bear  it  in  mind  till  the  last  breath,  atrf  tliat  the  devil  by  thai 
invocation  might  be  kept  at  a  dklaace. 
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•  -The  next  day  brouglit  the  traveller  to  Mamaiiguape,  a  grovviiw 
ivillage  ivhieli  tiien  cunlaiueil  about  tliree  himdred  iiJiabitaotij  iiud 
has  since  that  time  more  than  doubled  its  popniittit-ii,— ^this  is  owing 
to.  its  situation,  a  couvenieot  slatiou  between  Guiana  and  Itio 
Grande  far  the  travt^hni^:  pedlars,  who  are  great  ilistrunienls  of  civi- 
Batation,  and  are  described  as  a  lisefyl,  industrious,  and  gencralljf 
honest  set  of  men.  On  the  lollowitiEj  day  he  reached  CuhliaUj  a 
place  reniarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  hifleous  massacre  coninjitled  by 
the  Indians  in  the  Dntcli  interest,  and  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 
oeighbburhood  over  the  Dutch  by  the  Indian  chief  Camaranij  in 
itself  of  much  importance,  and  attended  by  many  characteristic 
circnmstaiiccs.  It  is  now  only  a  hamlet^  but  the  plantation  of  that 
name  btilongin<!j  to  Colonel  Andre  d*Albiiquerque  do  Maranhaui^ 
cr\  tends  more  than  tifty  miles  along  the  road^  and  the  I  audi)  \5hicl1 
this  great  proprietor  possesses  in  the  ^criam  for  breeding  cattle  ar^ 
not  less  than  from  thuty  to  forty  leagues  in  extent,  sncb  leagues  a^ 
are  sometimes  each  tlie  journey  of  tliree  or  four  hours.  Hoi^pita* 
Jity  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  semi-civilized  .Hiate  ;  the  planters 
bouses  are  always  open  to  a  traveiJer,  but  Mr,  Kositer  sometimes 
preferred  slinging  his  hammock  in  an  outhouse  to  looking  for  better 
quart  era  in  the  owner's  mansion,  where  he  might  be  kept  awake 
half  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  giving  news.  Here,  however,  he 
bad  (etters,  and  llie  account  of  liis  reception  nmy  be  quoted  as 
shewing  the  magmdcence  with  which  a  noble  Brazilian  entertains 
his  guests. 

*  He  was  sitting  at  his  door,  with  his  chaplain  and  several  of  hfs 
itewards  and  other  pemms  employed  by  him,  to  have  all  the  benefit  of 
the  fresh  air  He  is  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  handsome,  and 
rather  a  have  the  middle  size,  with  genteel  manners^  rather  courtly,  a$ 
the  Brauiliaiis  of  education  generally  are.  He  lives  quite  10  fcudid 
jitate;  his  negroes  and  odier  ciependaols  are  numerous.  He  coeimands 
the  regiment  of  militia  cavalry  of  Rio  Grande,  and  ha$  them  in  good 
ordcr^  considering  the  stale  ot  the  country.  He  came  forwards  on  my 
di&monntiog,  and  1  gave  him  the  letters,  which  he  put  by  to  read  at 
leisure,  and  then  ilesirin;^  nie  to  sit  dnwn^  asked  me  several  questions  of 
rny  ^vfnhe^^  intention.*,  &c.  He  took  me  to  his  guest*)*  apartments  at  a 
little  distance  from  his  oun  itjsitlence,  where  I  found  a  good  bed ;  hot 
%?aler  was  brought  to  me  in  a  large  brass  basJn,  and  every  neceiisary  was 
swpplie^l  in  Ft  magnificent  4>tyle- — ^ihe  towels  were  all  fringed,  &c.' 
When  I  had  dressed  myself,  1  expected  to  l>e  called  to  supper,  but,  to 
my  amaisement,  1  waited  until  near  one  o V!ock|  when  a  servant  came 
to  bummon  me,  I  found  in  the  dimng-room  a  long  table  hiid  out  ami 
covered  with  meat  of  several  kinds,  and  In  quantity  sufficient  for  twenty 
persons;  to  this  feu st  the  colonel,  his  chaplain,  another  pei^on,  and 
myself  sat  down;  when  I  had  tasied  nntil  1  was  quite  lired,  to  my  utter 
dismay  another  course  came  on,  equally  profuse,  ot"  fowls,  pastry,  &c.&c. 
and  when  this  was  removed,  I  ha<J  yet  a  third  to  go  through  of  at  least 
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ten  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  The  supper  coultl  not  have  been 
better  cooked  or  handsomer,  if  il  had  been  prepared  at  Recde,  and  even 
ail  Knglish  epicure  might  have  found  mtich  to  please  his  palate.  I 
waj?  not  able  to  retire  m  rest  until  near  three  o'clock  ;  my  bed  was 
most  excellent,  anil  I  enjoyed  it  tiiU  more  from  not  expeclini^  to  find 
one.  In  the  morning,  the  colonel  would  not  aliuw  me  to  leave  hii 
house,  until  1  had  breakfasted  j  tea,  coflTee,  and  cakes  were  brought  in, 
all  of  which  were  very  good.  He  then  took  me  to  »ee  his  horses,  and 
pressed  me  much  to  leav«  my  own,  and  take  one  of  his  fi>r  my  journey, 
that  mine  might  be  in  gotKl  condition  on  my  return,  and  he  aht»  urged 
'•,nie  to  leave  my  pack-horses,  and  take  some  of  his  ;  hut  as  mine  were 
still  all  in  working  order,  [  declined  accepting  his  offer.  These  circum* 
stances  are  mentioned  to  show  the  frankness  with  which  strangeri  ar« 
treated/— pp,  6l,  62* 

Leavuig  Cunhauy  Mr.  Koster  meant  to  have  past  the  followinjr 
flight  ai  JrestOj  but  received  so  pressing  an  invitation  from  the 
owner  of  a  small  piece  of  land  who  overlook  him  on  the  way,  that 
he  turned  aside  to  his  habitation  in  a  beautiful  valley  called  Papari, 
one  of  the  happiest  spots  hi  this  part  of  BraziL  It  stands  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  valley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
the  borders  of  a  salt-water  lake  which  brings  the  fish  to  the  \'ery 
doors  of  the  inhabitauts.  This  was  one  of  those  seasons  of  drought 
to  which  Peruambuco  and  the  adjoining  captaincies  are  subject: 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  burnt  up  ;  this  was  iti  full  verdure, 
und  die  people  '  seemed  by  their  countenances  to  partake  the  joyful 
looks  of  die  land  they  lived  in/  His  host  was  a  native  of  the 
motlier  country  who  had  married  a  Brazilian,  and  was  comfortably 
settled  in  this  happy  valley,  '  We  dined/  says  the  guest,  *  in  Bra- 
zilian style,  upon  a  table  raised  about  six  inches  from  the  groundp 
around  which  we  sat  or  rather  lay  down  upon  mats;  we  had  m* 
forks,  and  the  knives,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three,  were  in* 
tended  merely  to  sever  the  larger  pieces  of  meat, — the  lingers  were 
to  do  the  rest/  Here  he  remained  two  nights  to  rest  his  horset, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Julio,  one  of  the  Indians,  whose  feet  had  begun 
to  crack  from  the  diyness  of  the  sands.  They  expected  to  reach 
-Natal,  the  capital  of  Rio  Grande,  on  the  following  day,  but  the 
last  three  or  four  leagues  are  over  an  uninhabitable  track  of  sand- 
hills, which  are  perpettially  shifting;  the  sand  is  whito^  and  so  fiu^ 
that  the  wind  raises  it  in  clouds,  and  the  horses  at  every  step  sunk 
up  to  the  knee;  they  bivouacked  there  near  a  party  who  were 
making  funuliitj  or  ilour,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  mandioc 
Was  cultivated,  and  whose  appearance  ^Ir.  Koster  liked  so  little, 
that  none  of  his  convoy  settled  regularly  for  the  night,  Natal^ 
where  they  arrived  the  following  morniug,  is  2'20  miles  from 
Goiana  ;  the  intermediate  country  is  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
to  ^Mgar  plantations,  and  some  cotton  atao  k  raised;  but  the  general 
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appearance  is  wild  and,  uncultivated;  for  land  is  of  so  little  value 
ifiai  no  husbandry  is  employed,  and  the  piece  uhich  it*  cultivated 
one  jcar,  is  allowed  to  becojive  waste  the  next  ;— the  same  thini^s 
tiiay  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Portugal,  where,  when  the  fanner  has 
taken  one  years  sslovenly  crop,  the  gum-cii^tus  lakes  possession  of  the 
ground  again.  There  are  several  wood;*  upon  the  way,  and  some 
steep  hilis,  but  no  monntams  within  sight.  Where  the  road  passes 
over  wide  plains,  an  e?i per ienced  guide  is  necessary,  far  the  track  is 
only  marked  by  the  short  and  meagre  grass  being  worn  away,  and 
as  in  such  places  the  cattle  straggle  more,  the  path  is  less  wom^ 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  an  imperfect  lights  no  huts  are  ever 
found  upon  ibe  taboieiros  as  these  plains  are  called,  because  they 
are  generally  without  water.  There  are  no  great  rivers  upon  the 
\vay,  and  of  the  rivulets  some  were  dry,  and  the  oihers  much  re* 
duced  by  the  drought.  The  trees,  though  mostly  evergreen,  bad  a 
parched  appearance,  very  dtflferent,  says  Mr.  Koster,  from  thtf* 
bright  joyful  colour  of  trees  in  full  health. 

Natal  h  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  PtHengi,  a  river 
mhich  affords  a  safe  harbour- for  a  few  vessels,  the  bar  is  shifting 
and  very  narrow,  but  deep  enough  to  adnili  ve«seU  of  1^0  tons. 
It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  during  tlie  Dutch  war ;  Fort 
Keulen,  which  at  diat  lime  was  ihe  strongest  fortitication  in  Brazili 
"  as  probably  fallen  lo  decay,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kosterl 
foreigner/  he  says, '  who  might  happen  to  land  here,  would  form  a 
poor  opinion  of  Brazil,  for  if  such  places  were  called  cities,  what 
must  the  towns  and  villages  be?  but  such  an  opinion  would  be  in- 
correct, for  many  villages  in  Brazil  sui  pass  thiM  city.'  The  upper 
town  stands  upon  rising  ground  a  little  way  froni  the  river,  and 
bntains  from  6  to  7tK)  inhabitants  ;  it  consists  of  three  streets 
ind  a  square ;  the  huuses  have  only  the  ground  Hoor,  and  there  it 
o  pavement;  a  few  persons  have  raised  a  foot  path  of  bricks 
•efore  their  own  houses,  to  lessen  the  inconveuience  of  the  deep 
nd.  There  are  three  cliurches  here,  a  palace,  a  tow  n  hall,  and 
prison,  Tlje  lower  town  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
tiver,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  trading  part  of  the  people — about 
300  persons.  The  governor,  Francisco  de  Paula  CavaJcanie  de 
"A4J>uquerque,  was  a  man  of  high  Pernambucan  extraction,  as  his 
two  family  names  denote ;  fie  and  bis  brothers  had  been  accused  of  \ 
conspiring  against  the  government,  the  brothers  sutl'ered  much  both 
in  person  and  property  before  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  was  '| 
proved ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  England ;  and  has 
from  that  time  regarded  the  English  with  tsteem.  When  he  took 
possession  of  his  government,  he  persuaded  one  family  to  send  for* 
tlnglieh  manufactured  goods  from  Recife,  and  having  once  been  iu'>  < 
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troduced  lliey  got  into  general  use*  The  ladies  at  church  are  ptl 
hand-iomely  drest  in  silks  of  various  colours,  and  black  veils  over 
the  head  and  face :  twelve  nioulhs  before  this  tiir^e,  '  tliese  saine 
persona  would  liave  gone  to  church  in  pellicoals  of  Lisbon  printed 
cotton,  and  square  pieces  of  ihick  cloth  over  their  heads^  without 
stockings,  and  iheir  shoes  down  at  the  heels.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  with  what  hoapitallty  and  kiudb^^s  tfie 
first  English  traveller  who  has  visited  this  part  of  Brazil  was 
treated  by  the  Portugueze,  both  in  tlieir  individual  and  ofticial 
characters*  The  governor  dissuaded  Mr.  Koster  from  proceeding, 
because  of  the  drought,  representing  the  attempt  as  in  souie 
degree  dangerous;  but  the  young  Kngli&hnian  \vm  nnwiliingto 
return,  diinking  that  it  might  never  again  be  in  his  power  to  ad- 
ct>mplish  a  journey  upon  whicli  his  heart  was  set.  The  governor 
|h en  furnished  him  with  letters,  and  insisted  upon  his  leaving  his 
'Own  horse,  tliat  it  might  he  in  good  "^;ondition  when  he  relumed. 
Having  purchased  another  beast,  hecrossetl  ihe  river  upon jww^i^'tfrfii^, 
^—ihejangfida  is  merely  a  raft;  those  which  are  used  at  sea  Ira ve  a 
sliding  keellet  down  between  the  two  centre  logs,  a  pad d lb  for 
the  rudder,  a  seat  for  the  steersman,  and  carry  a  large  latine  sail: 
those  upon  tlie  small  rivers  are  of  still  ruder  construclioiT  ;  ihii 
volume  contains  good  representations  of  both ;  the  name  is  said  by 
Castanheda  to  be  of  East  Indian  origin,— but  the  thing  itseff 
was  in  use  among  the  nalives  %vhen  Brazil  was  discovered.  It  is 
probably  the  earliest  and  rudest  kind  of  embarkation,  and,  though 
the  least  commodious,  the  safest, 

.  The  lirst  stage  was  to  a  place  called  Lagoa  Seca,  the  dry  lake, 
so  called  because  in  ordinary  years  it  is  too  wet  to  be  cultivated; 
but  during  the  drotight  Natal  was  supplied  with  fatinlm  from 
bence.  Many  people  liad  removed  there  fruni  tlie  Iiigh  lands  and 
erected  small  huts  with  merely  a  roof  to  shelter  them  and  llieir  fa- 
milies, till  the  tirst  rains  shtjuld  render  dieirown  country  habitable, 
jmd  nmndatethe  ground  where  they  now  found  subsistence.  Here 
Mr.  Koster  purchased  one  horse  load  of  fa  nit  It  a  and  another  of 
jnnize  :  he  had  provided  himself  at  Natal  with  water  skins,  and 
from  hence  lie  entered  upou  what  with  little  impropriety  may  be 
calltd  the  Desert.  Starting  at  morning  from  the  I^goa  SeciJie 
inlendtd  to  sleep  at  a  hamlet  called  Pai  Paulo.  At  noon  his 
parly  rested  by  a  cucimhay  or  well  :  such  wells  are  formed  by 
diiiging  two  or  three  feet :  if  the  person  who  depends  upon  its 
"Water  is  nice  he  makes  a  fence  round  it,  but  more  generally  it 
Serves  fm  beast  as  well  as  man.  Thius  far  there  w^is  plenty  of  graiis 
tbon*;h  it  was  uiuch  burnt,  but  in  the  aflernoon  their  party  came 
upon  stony  ground,  very  painfnl  to  horses  who  had  come  from  the 
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|andy  soil  oS  Pcmaiiibuco  ;   this  was  succeeded  by  a  laiig  narrow 
jlain  bounded  by  bru^sh^vood.     Here  tlie^' overtook  ; 
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g^ueral  a  convoy  b^is  as  many  men  as  beast!*;  it  was  therefore 

.t^afkabie  lo  see  one  man,  and  that  a  wlilte  one,  in   this   sitn- 

tioii ;  ^Jr*  Koster  observed,  tijat  his  horses  be^an  to  spread  upon 

e.plabij  iiii*^'  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  bnisbwood,  upon  which 

rode  ou  one  side   lo  front  ibem,  and  sent  the  guide  to  do 

e  same  on  ilie  other.     This  brought  on  a  conversation;  and  the 

iiger,  finding  drat  Uiey  intended  lo  sleep  at  Pai  Paulo,  told  them 

ells  there  were  all  dried  up  and  the  honses  deserted,     H^ 

imself  meant  to  bait  for  the  night  about  two  leagues  onwards ; 

lere  was  no  water  there,  bnt  his  slave  was  coming  willi  a  skin-full 

ppj  a  well  whidi  ihey  had  past,  and  this  would  contain  enough  for 

w  whole  parly  :    accordingly  tliey  joined  company,  a  fortunate 

eeting  for  tlie  English  traveller,  who  might  otber^vise  have  had 

;ason  to  repent  that  he  had  not  taken  the  governor's  advice. 

The  person  whom  he  had  thus  joined  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 

roperty,  wlio  resided  ia  the  interior  upon  the  banks  of  the  Aqu 

here  lie  possessed  several  cattle  estates,  the  father  was  a  •oZonel 

f  militia,  and  this  son  major  of  the  same  regiment.     In  conse* 

uence  of  the  severe  drongbt,  and  the  famine  which  it  was  apparent 

ust  ensue,  lie  had  gone  down  to  the  coast  to  purchase  furinhn^ 

pou  which  the  lives  of  the  family  absolutely  depended,    fiut  there 

ere  no   foil- granaries  at  Katal  as  there  were  in   Egypt  when 

_  *  *s  brethren  went  there  upon  a  like  necessity.     Ulie  governor 

d  prohibited  the  exportation  of  flour ;    the  major  however  pur- 

lased  what  he  wanted,  and  learning  that  a  guard  would  be  sent  to 

,agoa  Seca  to  take  it  from  him,  stole  a  niarcli  in  time,  leaving  aU 

people  behind,  (to  avoid  suspicion,)  and  oven  his  clothes.     His 

•iS  consisted  only  of  a  stiirt,  drawers  and  sandals,  he  had  liis 

uskct  upon  his  shoulder,  liis  sword  at  his  side  hanging  from  a  belt^ 

d  his  long  knife  in  his  girdle ;  he  was  a  stout  handsome  man,  with 

skin  as  white  as  that  of  an  European  Porlugueze,  where  it  was  not 

posed ;  but  the  face,  neck  and  legs,  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour-—* 

e  samkls,  or  alpargatas  as  they  are  called,  arc  universally  worn 

those  liruzilians  who  live  at  a  distance  from  large  .and  im- 

oving  tow  iis :    they  are   leathern    soles   soniething  larger    than 

e  foot ;    ih'^j^  are  two  loops  in  front  of  each,  dirongh  whicli 

of  the  toes  are  paat,  and  a  ring  of  leather  round  the  ancle, 

rough    which    are    drawn   two    thongs   proceeding   from   each 

de  of  the  hinder  part.     They  baited  for  the  night  upon  u  wide 

tlaiu,  where  the  grass  was  alt  gone,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the 

caju  and  Mangaba,  hardy  as  those  tree*  are,  had  begun  to  falL 
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Tliey  were  afraid  of  eating  mucb  salt  meat,  because  their  allowance 
of  water  was  not  large;  llie  wind  rose  and  scattered  their  lire*; 
thus,  after  a  night  of  little  rest,  and  Jess  comfort,  ihey  gave  tb« 
horses  a  feed  of  nrnize  at  four  o'clock,  and  pursued  their  way  to 
Pai  Paulo,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  river  Seara 
Meirinij  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  plain,  *  This  was,  with* 
out  exceplton/  saya  Mr.  Koster,  *  the  mo8t  desolate  place  I  ever 
beheld.  It  was  totally  deserted  ;  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  cot- 
tages were  falling  in ;  the  walls  of  others  had  falk-n,  but  the  half- 
aupported  roofs  remained.  The  trees  hud  mostly  lost  their  leaves, 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  from  an  unnatural  and 
destructive  drought ;  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  marked  by 
fiotliing  but  the  depth  of  its  bed  in  a  sand  which  was  now  loose 
and  dry  as  that  upon  the  sfiil  above.  At  noon  the  travellers  halted 
by  a  well  dug  in  the  bed  of  the  sauie  winding  river;  the  water  wai 
brackish  and  dirty,  so  that  the  horses  did  little  more  than  taste  it. 
.  Another  day's  journey  brought  them  to  another  pool  in  the  river, 
and  the  fourth  day's  was  still  through  the  same  desert.  At  one  of 
the  watering-places  a  miserable  cow  was  drinking,  which  the  major 
recognized p  by  her  mark,  to  belong  to  his  own  estates, — tihe  had 
stray t^d  at  least  four  huudred  miles,  in  search  of  pasture  and  water. 
Here  they  overtook  a  party  of  Sertancjos,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  are  called.  Towards  evening  the  guide  expressed  a  wish 
to  turn  bnrk,  and  said  that  the  ludiaris  were  afraid  of  proceeding; 
howevrr  imprudent  it  might  have  been  to  undertake  the  journey  at 
this  perihnis  lime,  there  was  now  far  more  danger  in  returning  Uian 
in  pressing  forward,  and  Mr.  Koster  made  him  proceed  by  a  threat 
of  shooting  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  desert;  he  apologizes  for  thif 
startling  conduct  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  his  perfect  convic- 
tion that  the  threat  would  be  sufficient.  The  fifth  was  a  dismal  day, 
the  pool  where  they  expected  to  tind  water  at  noon  was  dried  up; 
the  few^  lemons  which  were  left  were  distributed  to  the  great  relief 
of  all,  and  as  they  proceeded,  Mr.  Koster  learnt  from  the  major  a 
Sertanejo  practice,  not  unknown  to  pedestrians  in  England,  of  put- 
ting a  pebble  in  the  mouth,  to  prevent  thirst.  On  the  following 
forenoon,  however,  they  reached  a  well  :  the  first  draught  was  de- 
lightful j-r— the  second  nauseated  them,  so  dirty  and  brackish  was  the 
water,— fortunately  for  them,  as  the  etfeet  of  indulgence  might 
mherwise  have  been  injurious,  or  even  fatal.  Some  goats  wert 
seen  here,  and  this  led  lo  the  joyful  discovery  of  an  inhabited  cot- 
tage. An  elderly  womau  and  her  two  daughters  were  at  home,  the 
father  was  absent.  A  present  of  some  fa nniutf  a  few  handfuls  of 
fnaize  thrown  to  the  poultry,  and  above  all  some  of  tho!*e  expres- 
sions of  courtesy,  which^  when  they  come  from  the  lips  of  a  supe- 
rior. 
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rior,  seem  to  carry  with  lliem  kindness  as  well  as  condescension, 
won  ihe  good  will  of  tht§  poor  family^  and  they  directed  the  trave- 
lers to  B  deli  ut  some  distance^  where  dry  grass  and  leaves  might, 
perhaps,  still  be  picked  np,  Jt  sometimes  happens  that  lonely 
persons,  like  these  in  this  lawless  conntry,  are  insolently  robbed  by 
travellers,  vvlio  take  advantage  of  their  houses^  eat  llieir  poultry, 
and  leave  them  without  paying;  but,  as  Mr.  Koster  justly  observesjr 
the  wonder  is  that  greater  enormities  are  not  fretjuently  cammilted. 
In  the  evening  they  crossed  the  river  for  the  forty-second  and  last 
time,  and  came  to  a  hamlet,  est  inr  a  ted  at  forty  leagues  from  Natal, 

»~the  league  being  never  less  than4bur  miles. 

|K  IVlr.  Koster  and  the  Major  had  by  this  time  become  very  inti- 
toate, — men  must  be  strangely  unsocial  who  would  not  during  such 
a  jouniey.  Like  the  French,  among  whom  horsemanship  has  a 
saving  virtue  like  charily,  the  major  was  pleased  with  his  new  friend 
bfcause  he  could  ride,  for  he  had  supposed  that  there  were  nei- 
ther horses,  cows,  dogs,  nor  cblirches,  in  England.  The  informa- 
tion which  he  received  upon  these  points  raised  the  character  of  the 
nation  greatly  in  his  estimation,  and  lie  said  he  shotdd  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  the  English  were  Pagans.  Four  days  after  this,  as  the 
drought  still  continued,  Mr.  Koster  jnd«fe^t  best  to  strike  towards 
the  coast,  from  which  he  was  about  SCO  miles  distant.  Having 
parted  company  witli  his  friend,  he  missed  tlie  wateriug-place, — ^a 
serious  misfortune  if  a  herdsman  had  not  turned  back  fcuir  or  five 
miles  to  shew  it  him, — an  instance  this  of  the  kindness  which  is 
shewn  to  strangers  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Koster  on  one  occasion  offended 
some  goat*herds  by  offering  payment  for  some  milk ;  they  sent  the 
milk,  but  refused  the  moncv;  three  of  ihcm  then  came  up  to 
him,  and  when  he  thanked  them  they  asked  if  lie  liad  intended  to 
insult  llicm  by  offering  payment,  as  such  things  were  not  customary 
in  llieir  country  ?  they  were  put  into  good  humour  when  the  travel-- 
ler  informed  them  that  in  his  country,  ihe  people  were  obliged  to 
purchase  the  simd  with  which  they  scoured  their  h oases.  -They 
then  said  the  lad  had  told  them  there  was  an  Englishman  in  com* 
pany,  and  they  wiJied  much  to  see  him,  as  it  was  a  l/icho—un  ani- 
mal they  had  never  seen.  Their  disappoinlment  was  very  great 
w^ben  the  «:uide  assured  them  that  the  man  who  conversed  w  ith  them 
influent  Portugueze,  and  whose  counteuame  was  deeply  dyed  by  a 
tropical;Jun,  was,  in  reality,  the  //it  Ao  concerning  which  tliey  were 
so  curious. 

Jn  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  the  traveller  observed  many 
rocks  of  remarkable  form,  one  in  particular  which  he  describes  ai 
'  placed  upon  another  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  resting 
point  80  smaJl  as  to  render  its  removal  apparently  easy^  but  i»ti  trial 
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ft  had  not  tfa^  slightest  motion/  It  would  iBdfxyl-be  ciii^lqiM^lCd^ 
jQckiDg-fllone  sbouM  be  found  m  .Brazil^  -apod  it'is^.  not  if^(^|^ 
that  this  may  have  been  one,  for  Brazil  aW  has  its  aotiifi^fips^ /^ 
this  kind*  though  the  fact^  perfaapSy  has  never-  beffifp  />h|^A^^ 
notice.  In  the  year  1641,  Elias  Herckman  made  a  jounpM^,  ^fp 
|be  interior,  under  the  Dutch  government,  in  searn^h  qi>  jqiii^dfr; 
and  in  a  part  of  the  country  not  far  from  this^  tn^tfo^ii^t^li^ 
monuments  as,  had  they  been  discovered  in  £iirof>ey  wchU4  b#f^i^ 
ysgned  to  the  Druids.  The  account  is  of  such  imporlaiy^  d^i^ 
nhould  be  given  in  tlie  original  words  of  Barlapus  :-r'  £ffvil^ii$ 
monthim  acclivibusy  i^cessere  per  platUora,.ubi  duo  lspiide$:  moUw 
ex4i€teR  roiundiiatis  et  stupendib  mugmtudinis  visi;  ^pMntm  4^ 
meter  sedecim  erat  pedum,  cramlWi  vera.  t0ntay  yi,i  tex9ia  sy^fi^ 
fide  vix  medim  lapidis  pprs  aUingi  ^x4rfiw^  digUk  fik  ereeio  pmt^ 
Bker  aUeri superiMcumbelnHyimpj^j^mn^niip  JS(C(Mro^:mi^  ^pf^ 
iacui&i  fndex  ae  attoUebai,  bara^v;^:.  ^mjSftik^  cq^gj^emt 
^rbari,  in  tanid  harum  refm^tigmm/f^WftHOn^faciU^irf 
The  Dutchmen  certainly  Miey^>thi9:tQ4^ra^^'^Md^  lOf:  aiti}^9¥i;^ 
any  doubt  existed  upod;  this  subject/ itH^onl4;b^i^emo)i(e4;^«7lit^ 
they  found  soon  kftfir\xv«ds>-r-\  Fin.iUt^m  jmeigna-^^^ 
bumano  labore  congeiUij  ^ml^s .  fiiam- iu  Befgip  JDlr0fiiia  *gi^gf§ 
habet,  quos  nulla  vectalione,  nulla  hominum  vi  illuc  deportw 
potuisse  ob  magniludinem  credos;  e& 'f6rihaul\4i^' ^itferre 
videanturJ'  In  connection  with  this  curious  subject  a  ^^!s^^e  is^ 
lie  noticed  which  occurs  in  the  present  volume. 

Mn  the  month  of  November  there  arrived  a  priest  upon  at  visit  totfaa 
vicar,  whose  exertions  ar^  incessant  on  every  subject  wl^b.-ffel«yK»^4• 
Ibe  improvement  of  bis  cduntry.  He  had  now  been  sjkiyff^.wit^.-^ 
friend  in  the  province  of  Paraiba,  and  bad  made  ^,  dmivi,9^  -^  i||]S($iilK 
|ipon  which  were  carved  a  great  number  of  unknowQ.  cb^^^i^^ifs^  g^ 
several  figures,  one  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  bf^i^J^^n^^  to 
jrepncsent  a  woman.  The  stone  or  rock  is  large,  and^tf^^ijpvtb^ 
niid(ye.of  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  is  quite  dry  in  the  su^aan^^  Wh^B 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  saw  him  at  work  in  .t^i9gvj^h^ 
drawing,  they  said,  that  t^ere  were  several  others  in  differen^i  ;pa^  «^ 
ithe  vicinity,  aiid  they  gave  him  the  names  of  the  places.  It:wa«r Ji^ 
>lf)tention  to  return  again  the  following  year,  and  seek  them  out*.'  I 
ahould  have  brought  with  me  a  copy  of  this  curious  drawing.  If  jny 
departure  from  Pernambuco  had  not  l^eH  hastened  from  unavoidablf 
circumstances.'; — pp.  319»20.  •.•!..,. 

It  would  be  idle  to  offer  at  any  gi:ie88  concerning  these  sculptures^ 
<— their  existence  is  certain,  and  in  aH  prbbabiiity  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  them  will  be  obtained  ere  long.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that 
jthe  facts  thus  brought  together  afford  strong  indications  that  the 
'%  upis  and  Tapuyas  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  Brazil. 
:i  Ou  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  goatherds,   Mr.  Koster 

reached 
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reiicliec!  Acu :  'Oh!'  lie  exclaims,  *  llie  joy  of  again   seeing  ai 
dnirch! — of  the  sight  of  a  regular  village  *iiid  civilized  persons,  if 
^feveii  these  can  lie  called  civilized  according  to  European  ideas/ 
^roni  Natal  to  Aqti  there  is  not  a  single  settlement  which  deserves 
^\he  name  of  village^  except  the  deserted  Pai  Paulo  ^  it  is  a  flat, 
^^nctivered,  miserable  conulry.     Yet  even  here,  were  the  popu- 
lation  ninnerous  cnougli   to   render   it   needful,  mnch  might   be 
*doite  toward  rendering   it   more   habitable.     Hie  acajii  and   the 
%iangaba  grow  npon  the  sandiest  and  most  sterile  ground,  both 
^li^ees  bear  a  delightful  and  wholesome  food ;  cabbage  trees  also 
lire  found  here,  and  a  little  care  in  scattering  the  seeds  might  in  a 
few  years  make  the  traveller  certain  of  finding  food  during  most 
part  of  the  year.     A§n  is  a  small  town,  containing  about  3{X)  inha- 
bitants, and  built  in  a  square  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
Mr,  Koster  calls  it  a  great  river,  but  at  this  time  its  bed  was  dry. 
The  houses  are  miserable  huts,  built  of  mud,  and  with  the  earth 
for  the  floor.    When  water  is  scarce  this  is  a  great  discomfort,  for 
the  Brazilians  aire  remarkably  clean  in  their  persons;  and  never 
complain  of  any  local  disadvantage  so  much  as  of  thu  want  of  a 
bathing -place.     A  league  from  the  town  is  a  lake  called  PiatA, 
about  I  'i  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth* 

,  ','  In  the  summer  its  sides  become  sufficienlly  dry  to  enable  them  to 
be  cnliivated,  but  the  centre  ot  it  is  invariably  marshy  and  impassable. 
The  fertility  of  its  sides  is  very  great,  affording  most  plentifully  rice, 
maize,  sugar  catie,  melons,  &c.  and  I  saw  some  cotton  trees  planted 
very  near  to  the  edge.  The  Jake  is  filled  from  the  river  in  the  rainj 
season,  and  as  the  lands  around  it  are  much  higher  than  the  lake  itself, 
the  \vaters  which  run  ilnwn  from  them  wash  away  all  vestii^es  of  cuhi- 
valion,  till  these  again  subside,  and  the  same  operatioas  are  continued 
the  f«j| lowing  season*  In  such  dreadfully  severe  year*  ns  tfiat  during 
which  1  traveile<t,  the  people  of  the  district  would  be  slarveil  if  thb 
Jake  did  not  exist :  it  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Apii,  at  the  lime  I  was 
there,  to  remain  in  their  houses.  The  appearance  of  ahuuthince,  the 
bright  green,  the  well  ted  horses  and  caille,  wliich  we  saw  as  we  tra- 
velled along  its  banks,  enlivened  us  all ;  there  wiis  a  look  of  security,  a 
seeming  certainty  of  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  let  whut  would 
happen,  which  we  had  not  for  a  long  tjme  fdt.  Tlie  parched  hills 
which  surround  the  lake,  its  beautifully  cultivated  borders,  and  tlie 
dark  and  dangerous  bogs  which  compose  its  centre  and  prevent  the 
communication  of  the  inhabitants  of  either  bank,  formed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary scene,  Nn  water  wiiii  to  be  seen,  but  the  mud  was  loo  deep, 
and  not  of  sufhcient  consistence  for  a  man  to  be  enabled  to  vviule  across; 
nor  could  a  passiige  to  tlie  other  side  be  e  flee  ted  by  means  of  a  raft,  for 
a  very  triliing  weight  would  make  it  sink/ — pp.  97?  9^' 

A  few  da>8  more  brought  Mr.  Koster  to  St.  Luzia,  a  village 
^f  itU  about  3CX>  inhabitants  upon  the  river  which  divides  tlte  cap- 
taincies 
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taincies  of  Tlio  Gninde  and  Seara,  Here  the  traveller**  passport 
was  demanded  with  some  incivility  in  tlie  name  of  the  commandant; 
he  answered,  tbat  if  the  comnfiiuidiint  had  wished  to  see  the  puns- 
port,  he  would  cert*jinly  liave  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  ask  for  it. 
riie  yonnt^  man  rejoined,  that  he  was  the  serjeant  of  the  district* 
To  this  Mr.  Kosier  made  answer,  that  he  conld  not  know  liim  in 
that  €aj>acitjj  heeanse,  instead  of  beini;  in  uniform,  he  was  iji  the 
usnal  dress  of  shirt  and  drawers,  and  moreover  his  nt miner  ^Tas 
such,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  stiew  ii  him.  The  reply  was,  that 
lie  mtist  and  should  sliew  it ;  he  according; I y  went  off,  and  ihe  tra- 
veller and  his  party  prepared  their  amis,  *  to  the  amazement  and 
amusement  of  some  of  the  more  peaceable  inhabilanls/  The 
sequel  and  the  justification  of  this  resistance  may  best  be  related 
in  the  traveller's  own  words, 

*  I  soon  saw  him  again,  and  he  was  coming  towards  us,  with  two  or 
three  other  persons;  I  called  to  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  teJIing  bim 
that  Julio  would  lire  if  he  did  not.  This  he  juil^ed  advisable  to  do; 
and  as  I  thought  it  proper  an  J  prudent  to  advance  as  soon  as  posbible, 
we  left  the  place  soon  wfter  one  o cluck,  with  a  broiling  sun  ;  therefore 
we  then  saw  no  itJore  of  the  serjeant.  The  dry  river,  upon  which  this 
village  stands,  divides  the  captaincies  of  Rio  Grande  and  Seara,  con* 
secjuently  there  was  much  reiison  for  ilie  commandant*s  demand  of  my 
passpurt;  but  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  high  opirjon  generally 
entertained  of  (he  name  of  Inglex^  1  English  man,  wherever  the  people 
possessed  suflicietit  knowledge  to  understand  that  the  said  Inglezet^ 
were  not  inciiosy  or  animals;  and  also  to  keep  up  my  own  importance 
with  the  persons  about  rae.  It  vvnuld  not  have  answered,  to  have  thuf 
given  way  tn  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  make  rae  feel  the  consequence 
uhicii  he  judged  his  place  would  allow  him  to  assume.  If  I  hud  beea 
invited  ti>  the  commandant's  house  in  a  civil  way,  or  if  the  Serjeant  had 
come  to  me  in  his  nniforra,  all  would  have  gone  well.  These  Uitles, 
thtmgh  apparently  of  no  importance,  weigh  very  heavily  with  persons 
who  have  made  such  smiill  advances  t;o wards  civilization ;  public 
opinion  is  evei^y  thing.  If  the  idea  of  my  being  a  bicho  and  a  heretic 
kid  not  been  counter- balanced  by  that  of  rank  and  consequence,  I 
might  have  had  the  whole  village  upon  me,  nnd  have  been  deserted  by 
my  own  people  into  the  bargain/ — pp.  103,  4. 

There  arc  salt  marshes  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  in  one  which 
the  traveller  crossed ^  the  mud,  even  in  this  dry  season,  was  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep  at  the  crossing  place,  and  where  a 
horse  liad  left  his  footsteps  the  salt  had  crystallized  :  it  vi'as  sur- 
rounded by  earn  a  uba  trees  ^— the  palm  which  produces  the  vegetable 
wax.  The  others  are  described  as  being  dry  and  hard  at  this  tiine^ 
dark  coloured  and  producing  no  grass  ;  *  several  sea-side  plants* 
grew  upon  the  skirts,  and  the  water  which  oozed  from  tlicm  was 
quite  salt.     The  Portugueze  are  now  a  scientific  people,  and  tliere 
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IS  a  liberal  spirit  in  their  governmei^t  which  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  the  natural  history  of  Brazil  may  be  rjjrefnUy  invesligatcd. 
Salt  lakes  and  streams  iihoumJ  iti  ibe  Oiaco-  DobrizhoflFeiriittempts 
to  explain  this  by  an  odd  liypolbem  ;  a  shrub  grows  plentiful  I  j  in 
tliat  country  which  the  Spaniards  call  /a  rfV/;ie/€/>  probably  because 
its  asiies  are  used  in  making  glass,  and  which  Uie  natives  call  by  a 
name  signifying  stiii^  because  they  use  the  ashes  for  suiting  their 
meat  and  savouring  their  tobacco  :  he  supposes  that  these  shrubs 
and  the  carLniday  palm  coninmuicate  a  nitrifying  principle  to  the 
rain  which  washes  their  leaves, — aqua  pliivia  ct  iilanimfoltis  t/c- 
cedem  per  cotdrmtam  ei'  ih  mhrigirn^m  itkri  videtur  e^$c  semai. 
Thus  he  argues  from  the  fact  diat  where  these  plan  Is  abound,  nitre 
is  always  found, — overlooking  the  more  natural  couclusiion  that  die 
plants  themselves  derive  their  saltness  from  the  nitrous  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  is  die  caranday  jwilm  die  Eimie  as  tire  carnauba  of 
Urazii  ?  Mr.  Koster  passed  over  many  salt  marshes  or  plains  co- 
vered with  dicse  palms,  growing  upon  a  bare  dark  soil,  and  fornring 
ifiith  their  tall  naked  stems  a  disimal  scenery.  The  tree,  however,  is 
one  of  tlie  ni(*st  useful  plants  of  the  Scrtam  ;  the  pilh  of  its  young; 
«tem  atTurds  a  nutritious  fecnla ;  the  fruit,  when  properly  pre  pared  ^ 
has  t!ie  tasteof  ntaize,  and  is  wh<desome  food.  The  cattle  in  severe 
seasons  etit  the  dry  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  ihese  leaves  form  a 
thatch  which  will  last  twenty  years.  Lastly,  its  wax  is  likely  to  form 
an  article  of  commerce.  Has  Dobrizhoffer  mistaken  die  small 
light  colouvTcl  scales  in  which  this  wax  \^  found,  for  an  incrwsta* 
tjon  of  salt,  judging  only  by  its  appefir^nice  t  ' 

Upon  coming  once  more  in  sight  of  the  sea,  Mr»  Koster  felt  as  If 
he  were  at  liome,^this  was  an  £ngliishnian*s  feeling.  He  now 
entered  upon  a  country  where  comparative  comforts  were  to  be 
found,  and  was  entertained  with  magiuficent  hospitality  at  Aracatiy 
by  Sen  ho  r  Joze  Fi  deles  Jiarrozo,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  lauded 
proprietor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  forward  a  letter  from  the  governor 
of  Rio  Grande.  The  keys  of  a  house  were  delivered  to  him  as  he 
entered  the  town,  and  soon  after  he  Lad  taken  possession  of  it  and 
ilung  his  hammock,  three  black  servants  ap[>eared,  one  bringing  a 
large  tray,  with  an  excellent  supper,  wine,  sweetmeats,  Scc,  j  si 
fecond  carried  a  silver  ewer  and  basin,  and  a  fringed  towel,  and  a 
third  came  to  know  if  lliere  w^a*  any  thing  that  he  wished  for  which 
bad  not  been  provided  ?  llie  town  of  Aracali  contains  about  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  upon  the  J^guaribe,  about 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  wide,  but  the  bar  narrow 
and  dangerous,  and  the  5and  i^  accumttlatitig  in  the  river.  It  is 
subject  to  great  floods,  which  sometimes  enter  the  houses,  on  wliich 
account  they  are  built  one  story  above  the  gromid  floor.  From 
henc#  h«  sent  back  his  English  servant  by  tea  to  Pernambuco^  the 
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man  not  being  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  such  travelling;  ftm) Inmi^ 
horses  here,  left  his  own  to  recover  ittreugth  for  the  iouniey  back  J 
To  Seara  was  thirty  leagues,  over  a  country  which  is  for  the  great- 
est part  flat;  and  consisting  of  sandy  lands  covered  with  brusb^ 
wood,  some  fine  marshy  grounds  intervene,  which  in  dry  sedsbtf 
yield  the  only  crops,  and  the  sea  renders  living  comparativety  eSBf^ 
in  these  paru.  From  Recife  to  Natal  is  a  computed  distance  c^l 
70  leagues,  from  Natal  to  Seara,  UjO,  Considering  the  lib^rql 
manner  in  which  mites  as  well  as  leagues  are  computed  by  tha$i' 
who  are  not  *  licensed  to  deal  in  post-horses/  the  journey  wiH  n^t 
have  been  le^s  than  a  thousand  miles.  t 

The  first  settlement  at  Seara  was  made  in  I6O8,  as  prejvaratory 
to  forming  an  establi^hnient  at  Maranham:  the  present  town  ^tund^ 
about  three  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  old  fort,  the  lemakilE 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  ^Hiere  is  neither  river  nor  harbour — 
the  beach  is  bad  and  the  surf  dangerous :  but  just  at  this  point  the 
reef  which  runs  along  the  whole  coast  from  Pernambuco  h  rather 
higher  than  at  the  old  site,  and  aftords  some  little  protection  to 
ships  at  anchor.  The  Villa  da  Fortalaza  60  Seara  comprizes  a  fort, 
a  town^lmll  and  prison,  a  cuslom-liouse,  a  treasur),  a  governor^ 
palace^  three  churches,  and  from  tOOO  to  I '300  inhabitants.  Ther«J 
are  no  convenls,  and  from  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  hi* 
Brazil  respecting  such  institutions,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be 
founded  there.  The  dwellings  have  only  a  ground  rtoor,  and  the 
town,  which  is  built  upon  heavy  sand,  is  not  paved,  but  there  are 
brick  foot- paths  before  some  of  ihe  honses,  as  at  Natal.  The 
public  buildings  are  small  and  low,  whitewashed,  neat,  and  well 
adapted  for  their  respective  purposes.  The  palace  is  the  only  hou«:d 
whicli  has  boarded  floors ;  but  the  custom  of  flooring  houf?es  with 
wood  renders  iheni  so  peril tjusly  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  ih^t 
it  will  probably  one  day  be  generally  disused.  '  ''^^ 

Tliere  are  ihree  Indian  villages,  containing  each  about  three  hrni^-A 
dred  inhabitants;  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  Seara.  Ttie  ad^ 
joining  country  was  the  §ceoe  of  some  of  Vieyra'a  labours^  in' 
reclaiming  the  savages  ,*  he  and  hi»  breihreu  the  , Jesuits  made  tbtf^ 
most  persevering  and  virtui>us  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  race  of  nierfj* 
sparing  no  labours  for  llieir  conversion,  and  contending  at  thesam^? 
lime  for  their  liberty.  They  elfecied  much,  but  the  freedom  of 
the  reclaimed  hidiaus  was  not  finLdly  established  till  the  Jesuits 
were  overthrown,  and  in  con**er|nmxcc  of  tlieir  overthrow  the  Indians 
in  many  places  have  relapsed  into  kirbarism,  and  in  imne  have  they 
made  any  progress  towards  a  more  rivili/ed  slate.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  Bishcip  of  Para 'a  Joitnvji  of  his  Visitations  in  1784, 
1787j  and  17B8;  and  the  fault  lies  more  iu  their  teachers  than  ia 
the  people  themselves.     Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr,  Koster** 
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representation  of  Uie  Indians  is  by  no  nutans  fnvonrable^  anti  that 
the  opinions  wbiclt  he  expresses  are  of  llie  more  weight,  beca^jse, 
us  bis  feelings  and  principles  are  of  the  best  kind,  they  Jead  [lim' 
always  to  judge  charitably,  2nd  to  look  forward  with  hope.  Each 
village  ha«  its  priest,  its  director,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  white 
man,  sod  two  Jttize^  onfhturioSf  (wlio  hoM  ilieir  office  for  one  year,) 
one  of  whom  in  an  Indian-  The  laiidhrjlder  who  wants  workmen, 
app[ie5  to  the  director,  who  agrees  tor  the  price,  and  coniniaud^ 
one  of  the  chief  Indians  to  lake  the  allotted  number  of  men  to  the 
«wtate :  the  labourers  receive  their  mone}[  themselves,  and  spend  it 
as  they  please,  but  tfie  bargiun  is  usually  below  the  regular  price 
of  labonr.  luiuiitely  ameliorated  as  their  condition  has  been,  this 
is  sliU  no  very  de?<irable  istute  of  existence  ; — ihey  are  always  re*' 
gardcd  as  children,  and  not  always  treated,  as  ihey  were  by  the 
Jesnits,  with  paternal  kindness.  But  when  tl»ey  escape  they  sliew 
Utile  capability  of  acting  for  llieinselves,  and  an  evident  tendency  (a«' 
if  instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  mid  savage  life  ;^t  does  not 
arise  from  any  feeling  conuecled  with  the  iove  of  their  ancestors, 
or  a  tradition  of  their  hec  state;  they  do  not  ap|>ear  to  know  that 
their  ancestors  had  been  slaves,— much  less  wtudd  any  knowledge 
be  preserved  of  lljeir  anterior  state.  The  Indian  who  has  escaped 
from  Gontronl  scarcely  ever  plants  for  himself, — or  if  he  does, 
lie  sells  llie  growing  crop  for  half  its  vahie,  and  removes  to  some 
other  district ;  tishingaiid  hunting  are  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  he' 
i»  never  statitinary  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  near  n  lake 
rivulet, 

A  few  of  them  arc  said  to  retain  in  secret  some  of  the  old  hea- 
tteuish  customs,  and  to  adore  ihenmram;  but  this  does  not  lessen 
their  implicit  belief  in  all  the  superstitions  which  they  have  been* 
taught, — for  what  they  are  taught  is  an  abject  superstition, — a  grosa' 

d  palpable  idolatry.  All  the  Indians  of  Pernambuco  speak' 
Portugueze;  this  at  least  is  an  improved  polic)^ ;  there  was  a  time 
when  slaves  of  a  difterent  nation  were  taught  the  Tupi,  or  general 
tongue,  which  many  of  them  at  this  titne  cannot  Mpeak.  If  education^ 
bas  hitherto  done  little  in  implanting  good  qualities,  it  has  done  much 
in  eradicating  evil  ones.  They  were  among  the  iiercest  ami  tnost 
revengeful  of  the  human  race  .  ihey  are  now  quiet  and  inoffensive, 

ely  coounitting  murder^  (in  a  country  where  nmrder  is  accounted' 
'i^enial,  and  generally  obtains  impunity, — if  not  applause,)  and  even 
diose  who  are  dishonest,  confine  themselves  to  pilfering.  Their 
conversion  has  not  cured  them  of  drunkenness,  for  tlicy  will  still 
drink  for  nights  and  days  without  ceasing,  ami  tliey  are  still  '  vilely 
indifferent  regarding  the  conduct  of  their  wives  and  daughters;'  in 
"is  point  they  were  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  their  intercourse 

ith    th«  white  men.     The   strange&t,   and  worst  part  of  their 
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character,  is  iheir  want  of  natural  affection,  an  old  charge  against 
theru,  which  Mr*  Kostcrs  unexcepyouuble  testiniQiiy  couiiims; 
'  lliey  appear/  he  says,  '  to  be  less  anxious  ifor  the  life  and  welfare 
of  their  cbifdieu  ihan  any  other  cast  of  men  who  inh;ibi(  tliat 
country/  The  cause  of  this  iinist  be  found  in  their  disboluleneas; 
where  the  marriage  laws,  w  bitrh  are  of  all  laws  Uie  holiest,  are  dis- 
regarded, there  will  be  little  natural  affection  and  le^^^s  £»ocial  virtue. 
The  condition  of  the  women  has  been  inipravcd,  for  ibey  no  longer 
perform  the  drudgery*  Both  sexes  are  pariicniarly  clean  in  their 
persons,  and  in  many  of  their  habits^  'lliey  are  capable  of  great 
fatigue,  and  for  that  reason  are  employed  as  letter-carriers  from 
one  province  to  another,  walking  day  after  day,  with  their  goat  sLin 
M  allots  upon  their  shoulders,  at  a  regular  pace,  which  is  not  altered 
by  rough  or  smooth,  and  with  little  rest,  for  months  together.— 
TJiey  are  short ^  stout,  and  large  limbed,  but  with  no  appearance 
of  muscular  slre!*gihi  ilie  face  broad,  the  nose  tiat,  (ibis,  perhaps, 
is  an  artificial  deformity, — a  fasliion  retained  from  their  heathen 
state,)  the  month  wide,  the  eyes  deep  and  small,  the  hair  black, 
coarse,  and  lank;  none  of  the  men  have  whiskers,  and  their  beards 
are  not  thick.  *  The  negro  character,*  Mr.  Koster  says,  *  is  more 
decided;  it  is  worse,  but  it  is  also  better.'  71ic  Indian  seems  to  hf 
without  energy  or  exertion,  equally  incapable  of  great  evil  or  great 
good*  Rich  Muhutos  and  Negroes  are  not  uncommon;  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  wealthy  Indian,  nor  did  he  ever  see  an  Indian 
mechanic.  The  pries ll rood  is  open  to  tbem,  but  to  little  purpose; 
Mr,  Kostei  heard  of  only  two  Indians  who  were  ordained  as  priests^ 
and  both  died  from  exctsisive  drinking.  Iliis  is  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture, drawn  as  it  h  by  one  who  would  willingly  think  better  of  iht 
race  if  be  could.  But  without  inclining  to  the  preposterous  sy,'4teDi 
of  Helvetius,  it  may  be  aftirmed  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of  un- 
favourable circumstances,  and  wretched  education,  degradhtg  the 
parents  generation  after  generation,  and  thus  by  moral  means  pro^ 
ducing  a  physical  degeneracy.  The  fault  is  in  the  monld^  not  ill  the 
materials- 

So  Die  anecdotes  of  the  late  Governor  of  Seara  will  shew  the 
itate  of  society  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
rauk  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age; — absolute  power  should 
never  be  entrusted  to  any  man;  when  entrusted  to  one  so  younjp 
the  nature  must  Indeed  be  excellent  which  is  not  corrupted  by 
it  J  and  he  left  behind  him  the  highest  character  for  justice  as  well  af 
intrepidity.  The  town  was  disturbed  at  night  by  outrages  which 
were  the  work  of  mischief  radier  than  malice;  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  discover  who  the  oifenders  were  by  other  means,  the 
governor  cloaked  himself  well,  and  apprehended  some  of  them  with 
his  own  hands.     ITie  Feitozas  were  a  powerfid  family,  or  rather 
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clan,  in  tli€  interior,  and  in  the  adjoining  caplaiory  of  Pianhi^ 
*rtiey  set  ihe  liiws,  civil  aiid  criminal,  (*  such  iis  lliey  jnc/)  atdefi- 
'^nce,  and  put  to  death  any  person  who  oJlended  them;  these  mur- 
-^era  were  coinmilted  opetily  and  with  impnnity,  Tim  chief  of  th^ 
tilat!  was  a  colooe)  of  militia,  and  could  call  together,  at  a  short  no- 
trce,  about  a  hiuidretl  nien,  which  is  et|nal  to  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  number  in  a  well  peopled  country.  He  received  des<jrters, 
aVrd  men  who  had  committed  murder  honourabiji^:  that  is  to  say, 
for  revenue  aiitl  not  for  gain;  but  he  would  not  receive  a  robber  into 
4iis  service.  Joam  Onlos  received  secret  intimation  to  arrest  this 
lawless  chieftain.  He  sent  him  word  that  he  shonid  visit  liim  on  a 
certain  dny  and  review  his  regiment.  The  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided is  at  a  ctmsiderahle  distance  fronti  Seara,  but  not  many  leagues 
from  the  coast:  the  governor  went  there  with  ten  or  twelve  persons; 
Feitoza  received  him  with  great  courtesy;  the  men^  who  had  been 
assembled  to  make  the  greatest  possible  shew,  were  reviewed  and 
di  Ft  missed,  fatigued  with  the  <  lay's  exercise,  many  of  them  having 
travelled  several  leagues,  and  the  governor*went  to  Feitoza's  bouse 
tis  his  guest  for  the  night.  When  they  were  all  preparing  to  settle, 
ht  roTje  and  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  arresting  him  in  fhc 
Prince's  name;  bis  followers  did  the  >same  to  Feitoza's  relations 
smd  servants,  who  were  taken  by  surprize;  hordes  were  ready,  the 
chieftain  was  mounted  and  carried  off  with  all  speed  to  the  sea 
side,  where  jangudm  were  in  waiting  to  take  them  on  board 
a  smack.  They  arrived  there  very  early  in  the  mornings  and  just 
tis  they  got  on  board,  Feitoza's  people  were  seen  upon  the  beach, 
embarking  injfwgadas  to  overtake  them.  But  they  were  too  late. 
It  is  supposed  that  Feitoza  was  in  prison  at  lisbon  when  the 
French  entered  that  city,  and  that  he  either  died  about  that  time,  6r 
was  released  by  them.  His  people,  however,  still  look  for  his  re- 
turn. An  Englishman  feels  utortifietl  at  seeing  a  brave  and  ho- 
nourable  man  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  treachery;  such 
means,  bowever,  are  nottliouglit  dishononrable  in  a  state  of  society 
which  renders  them  necessary j- — the  fiiult  belongs  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  intrepidity  of  the  individual  is  not  the  less  enti- 
tled to  praise. 

It  is  wliolly  and  exclusively  the  fault  of  the  government  that  the 
laws  are  not  observed  in  Portugal;  but  in  great  part  of  Brazil  it  is 
as  yet  impos;iible  that  law  can  have  its  course,  A  scanty  popu* 
lation  scattered  over  an  immense  territory  must  be  in  a  barbarous 
stole.  A  great  proprietor  in  Brazil  is^  in  many  respects,  what  the 
head  of  a  clan  was  in  the  Highlands  half  a  century  ago:  even  in 
cities  there  is  little  law,  in  the  Sertain  there  is  none.  The  Sertane* 
jos  therefore  have  all  those  qualities  which  arise  from  ignorance 
god  independence,  a  remote  government,  and  a  profligate  religion, 
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llie.  m^  are  licentious  aud  jet  jealous;  their  moraift.  ioeittta* 
i>ly  influence  the  .female  character^  and  hence  arises  a/ (fruitful 
source  of  quarrels  which  usually  end  in  .murder.  In  aiiy  matteiibf 
trade  they  will  outwit  yoii  if  they  can,  and  boast  of  the '  succ^saful 
dishonesty;  .but  any  other  kind  of  dishonesty  is  almost  unko^u 
among  .them;  iii  reality  there  is  little  temptation  to  it:  in  ordiiu^y 
years  the  land  affords  abundance  for  all,  and  in  seasons  of  dislEre^, 
the  distress,  being  a  visitation  of  nature/falls  upon  all  aUke«:.  Wiih 
nil  their  defects  Mr.  Koiiter  thinks  them  a  good  race  of  people^ 
brave,  generous,  sincere,  aiid  hospitable, — and  he  justly  remarks 
their  great  superiority  to  the  Peons  Qf  Paraguay  and  iJm  Blata^ 
men  who  live  in  the  most  disgusting  state  in  which  human  tMBiiags 
have  ever  been  known  to  exist.  The  most  civilized  inltabitaats  of 
Europe  are  not  more  superior  to  the  Sertanejos,  than  the  Siirtane« 
Ji»  is  to  the  Spaniards  of  these  provinces.  Indeed  the  diflference 
between  the  Brazilians  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  is  aliuostia^- 
{dicable,  so  infinitely  is  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Pprtug^ueze 
Americans.'  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  print  of  the  S«rtade« 
JO  in  his  out-of-door  dress, — long  leggings,  rather  than,  gaitefs, 
of.undressed  leather,  tied  tightly  r6und  the  waist,  over  cotton  drawers 
or  trowser^ ;  a  tanned  goat-skin  over  the  breast,  tied  by  four  strings 
behind;  a-  leathern  jacket,  generally  thrown  over  one  shoulder.;* a 
hat  of  the  same  leather,  shallow  in  the  crown,  and  small  ill  'the 
brim ;  slip-shod  slippers  of  the  same  colour,  which  is  a  rusty  brown, 
SiVkA  iron  spurs  upon  his  naked  heels.  His  arms  are  a  sword, 
sometimes  a  large  pistol,  and  always  ihefaca^  a  knife  wliich  serves 
alike  for  meals  and  for  murder,  which  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  traiisr 
p'ortation,  and  which  every  man  wears  concealed  in  his  girdle.  Witb- 
iy  doors  every  thing  is  cast  ofl^  except  the  shirt  and  drawers.  Their 
houi^es  are  small  mud  cottages,  sometimes  tiled,  more  generally 
tliatched  with  the  carnauba  leaves.  Hammocks  serve  for  beds  and 
for  chairs.  TheH)etter  cottages  have  a  table,  but  the  family  more 
frequently  squat  in  a  circle  upon  a  mat,  and  eat  their  meals  upon  the 
•floor.  The  Portugueze  retained  this  custom  from  the  Moors,  and 
had  not  disused  it  when  they* first  colonized  Brazil:  atthi^  day  the 
lower  class  of  Portugueze  women  sit  in  the  Moorish  manner  upon 
the  ground;  they  say  they  keep  their  feet  warm  by  this  means,  a 
valid  reason  in  a  country  where,  during  the  winter  months,  firef 
would  always  be  desirable,  and  yet  are  not  in  use. 

The.  women  seldom  leave  home,  but  \vheu  they  do  they  wear 
shoes,  and  throw  a  large  piece  of  coarse  white  cloth  over  the  head 
and  shoulders ;  a  similar  fashion  may  still  be  seen  in  Lisbon.  No 
women  of  free  birth  are  ever  seen  employed  in  any  kind  of  labour  ia 
the  opfen  air,  except  that  occasionally  they  fetch  wood  and  water 
when  the  m^n  are  not  at  home.    This  seclusion  and  these  in-door 
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'diabits  are  also  relics  of  the  old  stute  of  inamiers.  The  chihireii 
i  run  about  naked  lilJ  they  appioiich  ihe  age  of  pubeity;  even  hi 
'Recife  boys  of  aix  or  tevcii  years  go  uakeiL  Amoii^  a  people 
Jfhi  this  state  the  pedlar  h  the  great  jiiissioimry  of  nvilizatiou  ; 
J 'these  men  are  now  iinding  their  viay  every  where  with  Enghsh 
vgoods.  Before  the  eiBigration  «jf  the  Court,  a  dress  of  conitrion 
(printed  cotton  cost  from  two  to  three  guineas,  the  merclianU 
of  Keeife  putting  whsU  price  they  pleased  upon  their  canniiociiLiLS. 
Bui  no  sooner  were  the  ports  opt:iie<J  for  foreign  trade  ihun  our 
m^mifactuiers  poured  in  their  gocxls  with  bliuil  cupidity,. and  in 
such  abundance,  that  every  nrarket  on  this  side  of  South  America 
was  gluttedj  and  the  articletj  sold  for.  less  than  their  prime  cost. 
Ruinous  as  this  was  to  the  specnlators,  its  aftej-couiiequence^i  may  be 
beneiicial  both  to  Brazil  and  England;  the  goods,  in  conscf|uente 
of  their  low  price,  were  more  widely  diffused  and  more  generally 
purchased,  and  the  want  having  once  been  excited,  the  demanci  is 
not  likely  to  fall  off,  when  in  the  course  of  regular  and  steady  trade 
things  shall  bear  iheir  fair  prices,  Vainty,  which  in  a  highly  im- 
proved country  leads  so  niaoy  to  ruin,  is  a  great  civilizer  among 
people  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  Among  savages  the  necilace 
comes  before  the  fig-leaf^ — finery  goes  first,  but  decency  follows; 
the  half-grown  Cupids  and  Graces  wili  be  clothed;  the  women 
will  go  abroad,  and  mingle  in  company  at  hcmje,  to  display  their 
dress, — and  the  cotton  mills  which  nrc  poisoning  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  the  manufacturers  iu  England,  are  improving  the  manners  and 
morals  of  Braj;il,aud  accelerating  the  civilization  of  South  America, 
The  pedlars  seldom  obtahi  nioney  for  iheir  goods : — as  m  the  inte* 
jrior  of  the  United  States,- they  take  whatever  is  offered  In  barter,— 
hides,  cattle  of  all  kind,  and  cheese  ;^ — these  they  carry  to  market 
*vhere  ihey  can  be  exchanged  for  goods;  twelve  months  sometimes 
elapse  before  the  property  is  once  turned  over,  but  the  j^pofits  are 
two  or  three  Imudred  per  cent,  w 

Eike  all  people  among  whom  cattle  are  so  abiimdant  as  to  be  .of 
little  value,  the  Sertanejos  feed  chiefly  upon  tpeal^ /Mhich  they  cat 
thrice  a  day.  The  nuniber  of  fast  days  in  Portugal,  and  the  strict- 
ness with  whicb  this  part  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  observed,  iiave 
materially  injured  the  agriculture  of  that  country  by  rendering  jjic 
demand  for  cattle  utterly  insigniiicant :  Mr*  Jitter  has  not  said  in 
what  manner  the  duty  of  fasting  is  observed  in  Brazil,  but  it  is,  most 
probably,  very  general iy  di:ripeusedAvith  in  the-yjertam  ;  a  stncter 
observance  would  be  useful  there tf<^r  it^wouiiiiwd  to  horticulture, 
t  o  f  vv  h  i  c h  they  k no  w  n  o  ihi  v.  ^  imp  ro  vedjife  lb  o d  s  b  f  p  r  e  pa rj  ng 

their  food;  gardening  is  on.  -i  lu    nuist  hntTia-'nizing  of  the  arts,^ — 
and  cookery,  the  abuse  of  wfifch  It:  .>njy  to  prodigal  excess, 

but  also  to  cruelties  which  may  be  cuUuii  iie\ihsh,(as  in  the  manner 
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now  practised  for  enlarging  geeae-li vers  in  France!)  tends,  ii>  the 
earlier  stages  of  society^  bv  increasing  domestic  comtbrta,  to  the  im*; 
provement  of  barbiiroua  man.  Thtiir  cheese  is  excellent  when  fresh, 
but  after  a  few  vreeks  it  becoines  hard  and  tou^h  ; — only  a  fewi 
persons  make  butter,  and  that  by  ishaking  the  milk  in  a  boitlew 
II  ad  the  Dutch  instructed  the  Penmmbucans  in  ihesie  arts^itwould^ 
bave  been  a  coinpensation  for  t!je  many  evils  which  they  inflicted? 
upon  them.  The  present  king  of  Portugal  wished  Mr*  Mawe  U%' 
instruct  his  people  in  the  management  of  the  dairy  upon  the  English 
»y<!tem  ; — a  teacher  better  qualified  for  the  task  mi^^ht  have  been 
baffled  by  snch  nji willing  pupib  : — but  when  one  settler  from  Hoi* 
land,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  this  most 
usefnl  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  under3t<*od,  shall  liave  esta- 
blished a  good  dairv  npon  bis  own  estate^  the  improvement  must 
necessarily  make  its  way,  to  the  great  benefit  of  Brazil.  The  ex-» 
tension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Plata  and  the  Uraguay,  is  an  object  of 
less  importance.  "^ 

Having  recovered  from  an  accident  which  detained  him  longeri 
than  he  bad  intended,  at  Seara,  Mr,  Koster  departed,  grateful  for  the. 
hospitality  whicli  he  had  experienced  tlmre.  One  of  h\%  frieodr 
cntrnsted  him  with  government  papers  in  a  crimson  satin  bag^ 
^hich  gave  him  the  power  of  requesting  Iiorsea  from  the  several^ 
comniandimts  upon  the  road.  He  purchased  four  horses  for  hir 
return,  anil  engaged  three  Indians  to  accompany  him*  Seara  had 
been  saved  from  absolute  famine  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  laden 
With  ninndioc  flour  from  the  south,  l!ie  cargo  nf  which  sold  for 
exactly  ten  times  tlie  usual  price ;  the  news  of  tiie  supply  had  not 
extended  far,  and  on  the  second  day's  journey  the  Indians  found  it 
necessary  to  sew  some  hides  loosely  round  their  bags  oi jarinha^  lesl 
they  should  be  compelled  to  part  with  it  if  the  contents  were  dii 
covered  by  a  starving  people.  At  Aracali,  iVlr.  Koater  was  enter- 
tained in  the  same  munificcut  niauner  as  on  his  former  visit ;— tl 
hospitality  of  this  generous  people  was  not  ill  bestowed,— for  the 
English  traveller  acknowledges  it  on  every  occasion  with  proper 
feeling,  A  sailor  who  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast  solicited 
leave  to  join  his  party, — ^it  consisted  now  of  no  less  than  nine  persons 
iend  eleven  horses*  The  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  drought  were 
not  apprehended  npon  their  return  ;  several  showers  had  fallen,  and 
•light  as  they  were,  the  effect  was  astonishing.  ^Rain  in  the  evening 
will  by  sunrise  have  given  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  earth  ;  if  the  rain 
continues,  there  will  be  sprouts  of  grass  on  the  second  day,  an  inch 
in  length,  and  on  the  third  the  grass  will  be  long  enough  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  half-starved  cattle/  The  first  heavy  rain  fell  while  thi 
verebivonacking  for  the  night-, — they  fastened  two  cords  fi  oni  shmi 
to  ihrub,  laid  hides  upon  them,  and  crowded  under  this  covering 
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iheltcr ;  but  tlie  rain. in  di€s&  regions  comes  with  ti  force  which  is 

not  easily  reaistedj — the  hides  were  soon  soaked  and  fell  down  ;— 

the  iires  were  completelj  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Koster  remember- 

Jiig  the  jaguars,  which  are  Jiumerous  in  snch  parts  of  the  country, 

reminded  liii  people  liow  accessary  it  was  to  Leep  the  locks  of  their 

^f  fire-arms  dry.     He  had  not  spoken  many  minutes  before  the  growl 

^kf  oue  of  these  animals  w^as  heard, — a  herd  of  mares  galloped  by 

^^^em,  and  presently  the  wild  beasts  were  heard  in  all  directions. 

^K^'hey  stood  back  to  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  nitiht^  in  som« 

^nlarin,  and  In  no  inconsiderable  danger  ;   the  Indians  from  time  to 

"lime  setting  up  a  sort  of  howl  witli  the  intent  of  intimidating  tlia 

jaguars.     In  th6  morning  they  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  their 

horses,  who  had  been  frigbtened  and  scattered  by  tlie  jaguars,  and 

would  probably  have  perished  if  the  wild  cattle  had  not  diverted 

^_ their  pursuers. 

^■r  On  the  second  day  after  this  dismal  night,  thej  halted  at  noon  in 
St.  Luzia,  the  village  where  Mr.  Koster  had  refused  to  shew  hii 
passport.  He  had  lain  down  in  his  hammock,  when  the  guide  told 
him  that  a  number  of  people  seemed  to  be  assembling,  and  ob- 
seri^^d  dial  be  ought  to  remember  the  quarrel;  upon  tbis^f,  with  much 
presence  of  mind,  he  rose,  opened  a  trunk,  as  if  !>earching  for  some- 
||i  thing,  and  taking  out  the  red  bag  placed  it  where  it  might  he  con- 
P^ppicuonsly  seen,  while  he  continued  to  search.  The  sight  of  iho 
^  bag  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  people  immedialely  disap- 
peared, either  fearing  that  their  horses  would  be  put  irj  requisition, 
or  rightly  perceiving  that  the  traveller  was  a  man  whose  situation 
and  conneclions  entitled  him  to  respect-  In  the  afternoou  of  the 
same  day,  he  reached  the  river  Pauema,  a  narrow  but  now  a  rapid 
stream,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  rains,  not  fordable.  The  party 
therefore  were  fain  to  halt  in  the  nearest  habitation  :  here  Mr.  Koster 
had  an  attack  of  ague,  and  when,  after  five  days'  delay,  the  river  had 
fallen  so  as  to  be  fordable,  he  was  unable  to  mount  on  horseback, 
rhfjugh  not  in  immediate  danger,  he  was  aware  that  ihese  disorders 
requently  end  in  fever  and  deliriimi,  and  was  anxious  to  reach  Agn, 
bat  he  miglit  be  near  some  priest,  on  whom  he  might  rely  for 
ransmittiijg  any  message  to  his  friends  in  case  of  the  worst, — 
Is  soon  therefore  as  the  stream  was  fordable,  ah  men  were 
ngaged  to  carry  him  in  his  hanmiock,  and  having  crossed  the 
treaui,  they  entered  upon  the  flooded  country.  iSIabommed,  ac- 
cording to  Turkiab  tradition,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  a  journey 
\  a  fragment  of  bell ;  Mr.  Koster  hod  cxperieuced  sfune  of  the  evils 
l>f  crossing  a  dry  desert,  to  which  the  False  Prophet  must  hav« 
plluded, — ^aud  be  bad  now  to  feel  tlie  discomforts  of  the  opposite 
kxtreme.  /Fhe  gefier-al  depth  of  the  water  was  somewhat  less  than 
ptnee  deep,  in  parts  it  was  up  to  the*  waist*  At  noon,  his  barn  muck 
rai  slung  between  two  trees,  ihe  pole  by  which  it  was  carried  was 
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placed  iipoh  two  forked  branches,  and  hideSf  Irtrt/g  ovtHl  tO'shad^ 
him  from  the  sun,  for  the  trees  were  as  yet  l^edfless..  At  du^k,  th^y 
teached  a  fazenday  or  estate  upon  dry  land,  and  put  tip  M  aH 
unfinished  house.  They  were  now  ten  leagues  from  Plato  :-^thtf 
civilities  which  Mr.  Kosterhad  received  from  the  comm^ndatit ttfer^ 
made  him  look  forward  towards  seeing  him  as  a  friend.  He^etfi 
his  convoy  forward  one  day,  and  following  with  one  of  the  gi!iid^ 
aiid  Julio  on  the  next,  performed  the  ten  leagues  on  hbrsebict. 
During  the  night  he  was  very  unwell,  and  tormented  with  tbtr!^^: 
water-melons  were  abundant  here  and  he  eat*  several  of  them,  n6tr 
\vithstanding  the  remonstranceji  of  the  guide,  who  declared  that  ftii 
would  kill  himself,  '  but,*  says  he,  *  I  thought  otherwise,  for  1  Jiktid 
them.  In  the  morning  I  awoke  quite  a  changed  person,  and  tfaS 
ague  returned  no  more.'  The  guide  was  then  firmly  conviticed  ttert 
water-melons  were,  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  ague.  •:  - » 

The  river  at  A^u,  which  was  dry  when  he  crossed  its  channet  o(i  Wt 
ivay  out,  was  now  so  deep  and  dangerous  that  it  was  necessary  ti 
eonstruct  a  jangada  for  passing  it.  ^  From  hence  to  the'  Seat^ 
ineirim  the  country  was  new  to  him,  as  he  now  took  the  sh6rt^ 
road  to  Natal.  No  rain  had  yet  fallen  in  this  quarter,  and^lth^ 
were  suffering  from  thirst,  when  suddenly  the  dogs  struck  from-  the 
path  and  ran  up  the  side  of  a  flat  rock,  the  horses  stop*ped  and  sniifffed 
the  air,  and  Julio,  knowing  what  these  indications  meant,  cried  Wat^* 
^vater !  and  followed  the  dogs.  It  was  found  in  the  long  deep  clirfl 
of  a  rock  where  neither  horses  nor  dogs  could  reach  it.  The  liahii 
had  begun  when  they  reached  the  Seara-meirim,  and  they  passed 
this  travessia  with  all  haste,  lest  the  floods  shoujd  intercept  them. 
Upon  reaching  Natal  all  difficulties  seemed  to  have  ceased,  for  the 
remaining  seventy  leagues  were  comparatively  through  a  well-peo- 

f>Ied  and  civilized  country.  One  instance  of  inhospitality  occurred 
n  this  part  of  the  journey, — a  night's  lodging  was  refused  him  by  a 
Mulatto  planter, — it  was  the  only  instance  during  his  whote  resi- 
dence in  Brazil.  On  the  following  night  he  slung  his  hammock 
under  the  pent-house  of  a  cottage,  and  was  surprized  to  find  that 
the  owner  conversed  with  him  from  within  but  did  not  open  the 
door.  Mr.  Koster  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  s«me  conta- 
gious disease  in  the  bouse,  but  it  appeared  the  man  had  been  bitteh 
by  a  snake,  and  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  the  bite  of  this 
species  would  become  fatal  if  the  person  should  see  any  female 
creature,  and  more  particularly  a  woman,  for  thirty  days  after  the 
accident.  Drinking  houses,  of  which  almost  every  hamtet  con- 
tained one,  became  much  more  frequient  when  they  came  into 
the  grea&cattle  road  :  the  weather  compelled  Mr.  Koster  and  his 
fconvo^  8'  halt  for  the  night  at  one  of  these  houses,  and  some  trifle* 
from  jftieir  baggage  were  stolen, — a  solitarjf  instance  ^f  dishonesty. 
^jivceek  only  had  elapsed  after  Mr.  Roster's  return,  when  letters 
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from  Euglnnd  called  Uim  awaj,  and  he  sailed  for  Mnranljam.    Tlie 
city  of  Ht*  LtiiK,  which,  in  commerciul  language,  beurs  llje  nntiie 
I  ^(  ihe  Island  and  the  Stale,  contains  about  12,000  roliabilaiits,  iu* 
l^Iiiding  a  much  greater  proportion  of  Negroes  than  i»  in  be  found 
It  I'ernaiubuco.    This  h  a  thriving  place,  thotigb  the  port  i^  pecu- 
^ujIv  dangcroas.     Cotton  and  rice  are  abiiost  its  only  articles  of 
Export ;  of  the  former  froTti  40  to  50,000  bags,  averaging  about 
160  Iba.  eachj  ure  annually  shipped  for  England.     Manuscripts  of 
Jhe  latter  part  of  the  I7lh  century  say  it  was  the  iincjit  cotton  at 
|bat  lime  known;  tlie  Pernambucan  is  now  prefi^rred.    It  is  curious 
dial  when  the  Cr^t  portion  was  shipped,  s^onie  of  tlie  inhabitants 
[jietitioned   tliat  the  exportation  niight  not  be  allowed,  lest  there 
sbuuld  be  a  want  of  the  article  at  home;  lliis  will  appear  less  ex- 
Itjaordiuary  wlien  it  is  knoun  that  at  that  time  cotton  clolh  was  the 
Icommon  oiedium  of  exchange.     Sugar  was  once  raised  here,  and 
ft'itb  considerable  success;  but  the  planters  consumed  the  slock  of 
Indians  wjtbin  their  reach  before  they   were  ric!i  enough  to  pur- 
chase Negroes  for  supplying  their  place,  and  thus  the  Engenhos  fell 
to  ruin.     An   opinion  prevails  at  present   that  the  lands  are  not 
adapted  for  tlie  cane  ;  it  has  however  hilely  been  phnited,  but  as  )et 
[lelasses  only  have  been  made.    The  Indian  slave-trade  in  thin  part 
3f  America,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  mitigate  evils  which 
|hey  could  not  prevent,  form  an  interesting  part  of  Brazilian  bis- 
ory.     Tiie  Indium  ijlavery  has  lon^i  been  abolisbed,  but  the  Jesuits 
jfave  been  abolished  also,  and  the  Indians  have  reason  to  re^^ret  die 
extincliun  of  an  older  whose  exemplary  conduct  toward   this  un- 
luppy  race  may  almost  atone  for  their  offences  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Eunipe.     Under  the  athninislraiiuu  of  Vieyra 
Uie  Jesuit,  (a  man  who  is  equally  the  pride  of  bis  Order  and  bis 
"^punlry,)   villages  of  reclaimed  Indians  were  established  in  vxery 
direction, — from  Seara  to  the  nrouths  of  the  Orel  Ian  a,  np  the  great 
nver,  and  its  tributary  streams.     At  present  tlie  plantations  npua 
ihe  main  lanil  are  in  danger  from  ilie  savages,  who    have  evtn 
rosseci  to  the  island  and  committed  depredalicms  upon  die  liousts 
\in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St,  Lniz.     The  last  who  ^^kre 
fiiade  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  town  stark  miked,  and  j)ut  into 
plose  prison  in  that  condition,  where  they  died,     ^riie  penple  say 
liat  conciliatory  means  would  be  of  no  avail  aiid  that  ritfour  is  the 
dy  mediod  ;  Ujey  who  maintain  this  opijiiou  are  as  itikrior  to 
'ieyraaud  his  brethren  in,  policy  as  in  hu inanity.     At  this  day  die 
piihabitants  of  Maranham  and  Para  have  the  cbaraeter  of  treating 
Iieir  Negroes  more  rigorously  than  tlie  other  inhabitants  of  Biai^ili 
ind  shives  of   refractQry  character  are  sold  to  tliis  worse  slavery 
from  Pernambuco— *  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  a  slave  in 
jwc  as  the  threat  of  sending  bim  to  Maranham  or  Para/ 
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,Iii  the  pther  captaincies  Mr.  Koster  had  found  ^venioHK:wli9'* 
exerted  their  power  wisely  and  beneficently,  and  obtained  tbe^tei^'' 
of  the  people  by  deserving  their  esteem  and  gratitude.    Maranjbf^ 
ivas  not  so  fortunate ;  nothing  was  heard  there  but  complaints .  .of. ^ 
oppression,  arrogance,  and  injustice.     Every  person  who  pa^s^d  ^p^ . 
front  of  the  palace  was  to  be  uncovered,  like  an  undergrQ()ua|||^, 
when  the*  Head  of  the  College  happens  to  he  in  the  quadrangle,:rT>^^ 
biit  with  this  difference,  that  in  Maranham  the  respect  was  exact^^ 
for  the  mere  building.     The  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  wheneVjer.. 
fhe  Grovernor  went  out  in  his  carriage  ;  and  like  the  Euiperor  PajiT^, 
of  niagnanimous  and  whimsical  memory,  he  insisted  that  all  persooi 
who  met  him  should  stop  till  he  past.     The  mulatto  driver  of  ^ 
wealthy  and  high-spirited  old  planter  refused  to  do  this. 

/  The  followhig  day  an  officer  came  to  the  old  gentleman's  house  with  ' 
orders  to  arrest  the  man.     The  colonel  sent  for  him  and  said,  "  Go, 
and  ril  take  care  of  you,"  adding  to  the  officer,  '*  Tell  his  Kxctllency 
I  have  still  several  other  driv^i*s/'     To  the  surprise  of  every  peEs^n 
about  the  prison,  two  servants  made  their  appearance  in  the  evei^ng. 
with  a  tray,  covered  with  a  cloth  which  was  handsomely  embroidere4i  . 
and  filled  with  the  best  kind  of  victuals;  sweetmeats,  cScc.  were,  tiot,, 
forgotten.     All  this  was  for  the  driver,  and  was  repeated  three  times 
every  day  until  the  man  received  an  order  for  his  release.'  .  , 

The  planters  of  Maranham  must  not  be  indiscriminately  cen- 
sured. Among  some  of  them  a  benevolent  as  well  as  generous  • 
spirit  is  to  be  foimd  :  Mr.  Koster  •relates  a  curious  anecdote  which 
indicates  in  the  one  party  a  consciousness  of  his  own  good  conduct 
in  the  capacity  of  master^  and  in  the  other  a  proper  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  it. 

^  I  heard  of  a  mulatto  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  by  the  purchase  of  lands 
which  were  overrun  with  cattle.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  collected  * 
in '•pens  great'numbers  of  oxen  which  he  was  arranging  with  his  herds- 
men to  dispatch  to  different  parts  for  sale,  when  a  stranger  who  came 
quite  alone  made  his  appearance,  and  rode  up  and  spoke  to  him,  say- 
ing that  he  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him.  After 
a  little  time  they  retired -together,  and  when  they  were  alone  the  owner 
of  the  estate  said',  "  I  thank  you  for  not  mentioning  the  connection  be- 
tween us,  whilst  my  people  were  J)resent."  It  was  his  master,  who  had 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had  now  made  this  visit  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  trifle  from  him.  He  said  that  he  should  be 
grateful  for  any  thing  his  slave  chose  to  give  t«  him.  To  reclaim  him, 
he  well  knew,  was  out  of  the  question — he  was  in  the  man's  power,, 
who  might  order  him  to  be  assassinated  imme'dfajiply..  The  slave  gave 
his  master  several  hundred  oxen,  and  directed  soSe  of  his  men  to  ac- 
company him  with  them  to  a  market,  giving  out  among  his  herdsmen 
that  he  had  thus  paid  a  debt  of  old  standing  for  which  he  had  only  now 
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been  called  upon.     A  man  who  could  act  in  this  manner  well  deserved 
the  Ireedom  which  he  had  resolved  to  obtain/ — (pp.  183,  184.) 

Having  sailed  from  Maranham  for  England,  Sir.  Koster  re* 
rriuined  no  longer  in  his  **own  country  than  while  the  fine  sea&on 
continued,  and  11)ing  once  more  from  our  inclemt^nt  winters, 
reached  Pernamhnco  again  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Even  during 
so  short  an  absence  a  visible  change  had  taken  place;  the  heavy 
and  sombre  lattice  work  had  in  many  instances  given  jihice  to  glass 
windows  and  iron  va randan, — Lisbon  women  had  set  the  example 
of  walking  to  mass  in  broad  day  light,  and  English  ones  of  walk  nig 
for  the  sake  of  air  and  recreation  toward  tlie  close  of  day.  These 
examples  were  followed,  nm]  both  sexes  were  adopting  a  more 
modern  form  of  dress.  Many  country-houses  had  been  built, 
brick-making  was  becoming  a  lucrative  business,  lands  ro^e  iJi  value; 
a  mile  of  country  which  bad  been  covered  with  brnsiiwood  iht^  pre* 
ceding  year  had  been  cleared  tor  building  and  for  garden  gronnd. 

In  18  12  Mr.  Koster  rented  a  sugar  plantation  at  Jaguaribe,  four 
leagues  to  the  nortli  of  Recife.  Till  ho  cjuld  obtain  possession  of  the 
Great  Mouse,  he  slung  his  hammock  in  the  vestry  otaii  nnfinii;hed 
chnrch,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh bourliood  wfto  marvelled 
at  his  unconcern  respecting  ghosts.  The  phice,  however,  was  intested 
by  formidable  realities^  of  infernal  appearance  and  alarming  pro- 
pensities— the  vampire  bats.  His  companion,  a  negro  boy,  rolled 
himself  up  at  night  like  a  Bologna  saussage  in  a  piece  of  baize  and 
a  mat,  and  was  thus  cased  securely ;  ihe  master  lay  in  his  hammock^ 
and  these  real  harpies  frequently  perched  upon  it,  without  the  pre- 
vious salntation  o\  fee  Jaw  fum^  but  smelling  the  blood  of  a  living 
man,  and  coming  *  for  the  chance  of  a  toe  or  a  finger/ 

During  his  residence  here  a  motley  crew  of  Indians^  mulattos, 
free  negroes  and  slaves  were  collecttd  for  the  season  on  the  landi 
of  tlie  plantation;  some  of  ihem,  free  hibourers,  brought  iheir  fa- 
milies; there  were  mud  huts  for  a  few,  the  others  erected  hovels 
of  palm  leaves.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  his  dwelling, 
his  feelings,  and  the  situation  in  which  be  v. as  now  placed  is  iu- 
teresti ug  in  no  common  degree- 

*  i  had  now  taken  up  my  ahwle  at  the  house  which  was  usually  it** 
habited  by  ihe  owner  or  tctiant  ;  this  was  a  h)w  but  hsng  mud  cottage, 
covered  with  tiles  and  white-washed  wkhiii  and  witliout;  it  b;td  bricked 
lloors,  but  no  ceibnf^,  I'bcre  were  twt>  apartments  of  ulerable  dimen- 
sions, several  srirall  rooms  and  a  kilcheu.  Ihe  chief  entrance  was  from 
a  sort  of  square,  formed  by  the  several  bnildii:itis  beloi>ging  to  the 
estate.  In  front  was  the  cliapel ;  to  the  left  was  a  lartte  dwelling-house 
undnisheJ,  and  the  negro  huls*,  a  long  row  of  small  habitations,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  alms-houses,  without  the  neatness  of  places  of 
this  description  in  Ku^Land  ;  to  the  right  was  the  mill  worked  by  water, 
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tnd  the  warehouse  or  barn  in  which  the  su^ar  undergoes  the  process ^^ 
claying;  and  to  the  view  of  these  buildings  may  be  added  the  -pens  k^r 
the  cattle,  the  carts,  heaps  of  timber,  and  a  small  pond  through  which 
the  water  runs  to  the  mill.  At  the  back  of  th*  house  was  the  large  op^ft; 
field,  the  mill  dam  beyond,  and  cottages,  mandioc  lands  and  trees  along, 
the  valley,  bordered  on  each  side  by  sleep  hills  covered  with  thick  woodfi«, 
l  *  Oftentimes  1  have  sat  at  night  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  ^fief, 
all  my  people  had  retired  to  their  habitations;  they  have  supposed:  that 
I  was  asleep ;  then  I  have  heard  the  whisperings  in  the  negro  hutOf,  onA- 
have  observed  some  one  leave  his  house,  and  steal  away  to  visit  an  aOf* 
quaintance,  residing  at  some  distance;  or  there  has  been  some  feas^  or 
merry-making,  thus  Jate  at  night,  thus  concealed.  Neigh  bo  t|ring^ 
jiegroes  have  been  invited,  and  have  crept  in  during  the  evening  up- 
perceived.  It  is  on  these  occasions  that  plans  for  deceiving  the 
master  are  contrived ;  in  these  sweet  unpermitted  meetings,  the  schemes 
are  formed.  Then  the  slave  owner  who  is  aware  of  such  secret 
](iractices,  and  reflects,  must  feel  of  how  little  avail  are  all  his  regula* 
tions,  all  his  good  management.  Restraint  creates  the  wish  to  apt 
contrary  to  given  rules.  The  slave  has  a  natural  bias  to  deceive*  him 
who  holds  him  in  subjection.  A  man  may  love  the  master-  whoia.!^ 
may  at  pleasure  leave ;  but  to  be  tied  down,  and  as  a  duty  enjoined  tfi 
esteem,  fails  Hbt  in  most  inslances  to  rouse  contrary  feelings,  to  awakei} 
a  sense  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain,  in  counteracting  the  wi$he^ 
and  in  rendering  nugatory  the  determinations  of  him  who  commands. 
*  At  other  times  far  different  ideas  from  these  have  occupied  my  mindj 
I  have  thought  of  the  strange  life  I  was  leading ;  a  remembrance  of 
feudal  times  in  Europe  has  crossed  me,  and  I  could  not  forbear  cotii^ 
paring  with  them  the  present  state  of  the  interior  of  Brazil.  The  great 
jjower  of  the  planter^  not  only  over  his  slaves,  but  his  authority  over 
the  free  persons  of  lower  rank ;  the  respect  which  is  required,  by  these 
Barons  from  the  free  inhabitants  of  their  lands*  ;  the  assistance  which 
ithey  expect  from  their  tenants  in  case  of  insult  from  a  neighbouring 
equal;  the  dependance  of  the  peasants,  and  their  wish  to  be  under  th^ 
peculiar  protection  of  a  person  of  wealth  who  is  capable  of  relieving 
them  from  any  oppression,  and  of  speaking  in  their  behalf  to   the 

<  *  On  Saturdays  only,  throughout  the  country,  are  cattle  slaughtered  ;  and  tlii9 
vweekly  many  persons  of  each  neighbourhood  assen^ble,  as  much  to  converge  and  h6$k 
the  news  as  to  purchase  their  portion  of  meat.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  younf 
man  of  colour  was  stooping  to  arrange  upon  the  end'  of  his  walking-stick  the  meat 
which  be  had  bought,  at  the  moment  that  a  person  o£  considerable  pohrer  was  riding 
up.  The  roan  of  importance,  when  he  .came  Dpar  to  the  young  mulatto*  struck  hiifi 
with  a  long  cane  with  which  he  rode,  saving  "  Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat  whea 
a  white  man  appears  ?"  The  blow  was«lt  severely,  and  still  more  severely  answered. 
The  man  of  colour  drew  his  knife,  and  quickly  turning  round,  ran  it  hilt  deep  into  ^ 
groin  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  iusuUed  ;  and  then  with  the  bloody  knife  in  hit 
hand,  he  ran  off,  vowing  destruction  upon  any  one  who  touched  him.  The  rich  mtm 
had  only  time  before  he  died,  to  direct  that  the  murderer  should  not  be  pursued^ 
owning  that  his  own  impetuous  tyranny  had  deservedly  produced  this  catastrophe 
The  young  man  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  his  former  home,  and  was  not  molested  by 
the  relatives  of  liim  whom  he  had  murdered,  nor  did  the  law  take  cognizance  of  the 
ilecd.'      .  "   ^  .        .  .  • 
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Jrovfirnor,  or  to  the  chief  judge  ;  all  these  circtim stances  combined, 
tend  to  render  the  ^similariLy  very  great.  I  even  felt  the  power  which, 
had  uiiintenuonally  fulleii  into  my  hands*  1  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable ti umber  of  trt^e  workmen,  and  the  estate  was  respected  for 
mileti  round.  Many  of  these  •fellows  would  have  committed  almost 
any  crime  under  the  impression  that  my  protection  would  screen 
them  ;  and  if  I  had  not  turned  some  away,  and  threatened  others  that 
I  would  aid  the  law  rather  than  evade  it,  should  their  proceedings  be 
irreiTular,  I  know  not  what  evil  deeds  might  not  have  followed/ — 
pp.222— 2'25. 

Not  far  from  Jagiianbe  a  new  church  was  building  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  O  ;  an  a]j|ieIlation  strange  enough  to  be  worthy  of  an  ex- 
planatory note  when  Mr.  Kojiter  shall  reprint  his  book.  It 
is  derived,  according  to  one  opinion,  from  I  he  rnarriage-riug 
given  to  ibe  Virgin  by  the  First  Person  in  the  Trinity.  There  is 
a  sermon  of  Vieyra's  in  boriotirof  N,  Seithorado  O;  he  preached  it 
111  his  youth  J  and  he  printed  it  in  his  old  age,  after  an  inter  val  of  four 
and  forty  years :  it  was  approved  by  the  cens^ors  of  the  press^  and 
licensed  by  the  proviuciai  of  his  Order,  and  by  the  inquisiiion :  bnt 
the  man  mnst  ha  far  gone  iti  the  school  of  Voltaire  who  coukl 
insult  the  decency  of  a  British  public,  by  following  him  through  his 
explanations  of  the  name.  The  probable  origin  of  the  name  i^ 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  The  feast  of  Our  Lady  under  this  invoca- 
tion is  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  called  the  Expecta- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  being  intended  to  commemorate  the  joy  with 
which  on  diat  day  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  Nativity.  The 
patriarchs  in  Umbo  were  at  the  same  time  expecting  the  birth  of 
their  deliverer  wilh  equal  joy ;  Oh  !  is  among  the  juterjections  of 
joy  as  well  as  of  sorrow;  and  in  imitation  of  these  joyful  aspira- 
tions in  earth  and  in  hmbo,  it  was  customary  for  every  one,  in  the 
^uire  after  the  vesper  prayer,  to  sin^  O  O,  in  what  key  he  pleased, 
'ayrasco,  who  has  written  a  poetical  Flos  Sanctorum,  when  he 
comes  to  this  day,  makes  all  the  Virtues  join  band,  and  form  a  per- 
fect round  O  in  its  honour*  lliis  Lady  enjoys  such  celebrity  in 
Pernambuco,  that  wlieu  her  church  was  to  be  built,  the  landholders 
conteudcd  who  should  have  the  auspicious  editice  upon  bis  ground^ 
and  the  matter  was  determined  by  lot.  Chance  determined  as  ill 
as  the  most  injudicious  choice  could  have  done,  tixing  upou  the 
lowest  piece  of  land  iu  the  neighbourhood,  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  a  shore  upou  which  the  sea  is  cotistantiy  encroacbiug,  and 
precisely  in  the  very  direction  where  it  encroaches  fastest.  The 
same  lot  how^evcr  was  drawn  thrice,  a  fact  \diich  looks  as  if  a  little 
pious  aubomation  had  been  practised  by  ihe  owner  of  die  land  ; — a 
spring  gushed  forth  wlien  the  foundations  were  dug,  which  of  course 
possesses  miraculous  virtues,  and  salt  w  hicb  is  not  less  sovereign  for 
inward  and  outward  maladies  oozes  from  the  wall  against  v^  hich  the 
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high  altar  stands.  Tlie  patients  come  from  a  distance  of  150  leagues 
to  «eek  for  relief  from  this  lady,  her  salt  and  her  spring  5  and  faith 
has  wrought  miraclei*  enough  to  convince  the  people  that  tho«e 
who  receive  no  benefit  must  impute  the  fault  to  their  own  de- 
ficiency in  belief  or  in  good  deeds,  not  to  any  lack  of  power  in 
N.  Sefthora  do  0.  The  lady  gives  no  gratuitous  assistance :  they 
who  profit  by  this  thriving  trade  will  not  thank  Mr.  Koster  for  in* 
forming  his  Pernambucan  readers  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Kidd,  that  salt  is  in  like  manner  fouiKl  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Ashmole  Laboratory  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  Nossa  Seiihora  hai 
bad  nothing  to  do  since  the  days  of  bloody  Queen  Mary. 

The  Mandingo  negroes  are  believed  by  the  Hrazilians  to  excel  in 
sorcery;  ihey  are  expert  jugglers;  they  charm  snakes  from  their 
holesj  and  are  said  to  possess  that  power  of  rendering  other  persons 
unsusceptible  of  the  snake-poison  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Europe, 
stilt  remains  a  secret  to  Enropean  science.  They  are  believed  also 
to  communicate  a  virtue  to  certain  green  beads  vvhich  will  render 
the  bearer  invulnerable.  In  the  lasst  gcnerjition  there  were  a  set  of 
men  called  FftleHtoenSy  the  meaning  of  whirl  1  term  may  be  con- 
Teyed  by  Bravo f  or  Ri/lfiaii,  who  wore  these  beads.  These  fellow* 
were  men  of  all  casts,  who  wilhont  having  heard  of  knight 
errantry,  imitated  in  low  life  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
chivalrous  manners.  They  vi'onid  take  their  stand  at  a  cross-road, 
and  compel  all  passers-by  either  to  fight  lliem,  or  to  dismount' 
and  lead  iheir  horses,  bare-headed,  tifl  they  were  out  of  sight; 
Tlieir  whole  business  was  to  seek  quarrels,  and  keep  all  other 
persons  in  awe,  for  wliich  purpose  they  frequented  festivals  and 
fairs,  and  were  ready  to  revenge  others  as  well  as  themselves.  They 
liaddogs  of  extraordinary  size  andactivity  who  were  as  brave  as  them- 
selves, and  whom  they  had  taught  to  drink  rum.  It  is  some  proof  of 
improvement  that  there  are  few  of  these  men  left ;  but  it  is  not  above 
fifteen  years  since  one  of  them  did  credit  to  the  gallows  at  Bahia. 

Mr.  Koster  had  turbulent  neighbours  at  Jagnaribe,  frequent 
quarrels  took  place  between  the  slaves,  and  as  this  sort  of  warfare 
was  neither  agreeable  nor  safe,  he  though  it  prudent  to  remove. 
j^^ccordingly  he  hired  a  planliuion  in  ihe  Island  of  Itamaracrt. 
This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  hv  a  channel  which,  at 
its  narrowest  part,  is  about  half  a  mite  wide,  in  its  widest,  a  league; 
it  is  about  eight  leagues  north  of  Recife,  ivvelvc  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  Peniam- 
bncan  war,  the  Dutch  having  at  one  lime  deliberated  whether  it 
miglit  not  be  expedient  to  estabiish  the  scat  of  government  there. 
As  there  was  no  residence  for  him  upon  the  estate,  Mr,  Koster,  who 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  his  quarters,  took  up  his  lodgings  for 
a  time  in  a  large  stoac  building,  which,  in  the  belter  days  of  tbe  iettle- 
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ment,  had  served  for  a  town  hall-above^  and  prison  below^  but  was 
now  uliJiost  in  ruins.  It  stood  in  the  square  of  tlie  Town  of  Con* 
c€ptioi»j  a  place  which,  being  iil  situaledj  would  be  totally  deserted 
if  the  parish  church  did  not  stand  there-  After  a  while  Mr.  Koster 
obtained  a  cottage,  and  became  so  comple.lely  naturalized,  that  the 
honour  was  forced  upon  him,  in  conjunctiou  with  a  neighbour,  of 
providing  and  payuig  for  the  entertaoiments  on  the  ninth  and  laist 
night  of  Our  Lady  of  Concepticm's  novenus,  Nossa  Senhora  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  choice  :  a  black  tailor  who  liked  daticing 
and  sinjring  better  tlian  his  needle  was  called  in  ;  musicians  were 
obtained  from  the  band  of  the  Olinda  regiment,  and  fire- works,  gun* 
powder  and  the  colours  of  several  ships  from  Recife.  The  colour* 
were  raised  upon  long  staffs  along  the  area  of  the  town;  and  gum 
fijed  at  sun-rise  :  tliese  guns  are  made  for  such  occasions  ;  they  are 
small  sliort  irou  tubes  with  a  touch-hole  of  disproportionate  di men- 
tions; and  ihey  arc  placed  upright  upon  the  ground.  In  the  evening 
about  twenty  bontires  were  kindled  in  the  square,  the  houses  were 
illunviiiated  with  lauipa  made  in  ihe  rinds  of  half  oranges,  and 
many  large  crosses  in  different  parts  of  tlie  square  were  hghted  up 
iu  the  same  manner.  The  church  was  c:rowded ;  the  musicians  of 
the  island  played  witliin  and  die  Olinda  band  without;  the  gun» 
fired  at  hitervals,  rockets  were  let  oft\  and  tlie  whole  scene  of  con- 
fusion was  such  as  they  only  can  imagine  who  have  witnessed  a 
Homan  Catholic  festivid.  We  remember  a  scene  nt>t  less  cnrioujs 
in  honotir  of'  this  very  ^ossa  Senhora  da  Co  nee  if  am  in  Portugal ; 
some  angels  ou  horseback  were  not  the  least  conspicuous  person- 
ages, but  the  remarkable  part  of  the  exhibition  was  a  battle 
between  two  lions,  who  fought  not  after  the  ordinary  manner  of 
their  kind,  but  in  a  novel  and  ingenious  fashion;  for  iirstthey  spat 
lire  at  each  other,  and  then  they  made  fire  at  each  other,  and  lastljr 
they  turned  tad  and  bombarded  each  other  with  fire,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  spectators,  angels  and  heretics  included,  and  tQ  the 
praise  and  glory  of  ZVas^a  Sctihora  da  Concei\mn. 

When  the  church  sendee  was  over,  animprovisatorey  qt  glotador 
as  he  is  Galled  in  Portugneze,  held  fordi  first  in  praise  of  the  vicar, 
then  of  Our  Lady,  upon  whom  all  magnificent  epithets  were  heaped, 
and  then  upon  all  the  f];ood  people  of  Ilamaraca,  among  m  hom 
Henrique  da  Costa,  as  Mr.  Kosler's  name  was  easily  rendered, 
came  in  for  his  share  ;  especial  praise  being  bestowed  upon  his 
•ignal  piety  in  having  prepared  so  splendid  an  entertain meuL  In 
fact  he  had  prepared  so  much  that  the  grandest  exhibition  was  ne- 
cessarily delayed  till  the  following  evening.  Tliis  was  a  dramatic 
exhibition  by  a  set  of  performers  from  the  main  land,  who  are 
called  the  fandangos.  The  accyunt  of  this  rude  species  of  drama  if 
to  ctirious  that  it  must  be  given  at  length  in  the  audior's  own  ^oixis. 
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'.  ^  A  spacious  piatform  was  erected,  in  the  middkof  the  ai!ea  ofiidib 
town,  and  in  front  of  the  vicar^s  dwelling,  raised  about  thr^eibet  from 
the  ground.  In  the  evening  four  bonfires  were  lighted,  two  being  ^ 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  soon  afterwards  the  perforraens  made  &e|r 
appearance.  The  story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  amusenient  isrjin- 
variably  the  same ;  the  parts,  however,  are  not  written,  atid  are  to  te 
supplied  by  the  actors ;  but  these,  from  practice,  know  more  ov^iess 
what  they  are  to  say.  The  scene  is  a  ship  at  sea,  which,  during ^pailnif 
the  time,  is  sailing  regularly  and  gently  along ;  but  iuthe  latter  part'j^f 
the  voyage  she  is  in  distress.  The  cause  of  the  badness  of  theKveatfaep 
remains  for  a  long  time  unknown  ;  but  at  last  the  persons  who  atef  an 
board  discover  that  it  has  arisen  fjcom  the  devil,  who  is  in  the  ship,. under 
the  disguise  of  the  mizzen-topmast^man.  The  persons  represented ^a^ 
The  Captain,  The  Pilot  or  Mate, 

The  Master,  The  Boatswain, 

The  Chaplain,  ' 

The  Hafow,  or  distributor  of  the  rations,   7  .t,  ■       i    ^^  . 

The  F(Qwoi(ra,  or  sweeper  of  the  decks,       J  '.  .  ..., 

.  Xhe  Gcrgetro  da  Ga^a,  or  mizzen-topmast-man,  flZw*  the  Devil.    ..j 

Twelve  men  and  boys,  \vho  are  dancers  and  singers',  stand  ontHe 
stage,  six  of  them  being  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  the  leader  of  the  cho- 
rus sits  at  the  back  of  the  stage  with  a  guitar,  with  which  lie  keeps" \1ie 
time,  and  this  person  is  sometimes  assisted  by  a  second  guitar  play^. 
A  ship  is  made  for  the  occasion;  and  when  the  performers  stepjped  t)in 
-to  the  platform,  the  vessel  appeared  at  a  distance  under  f\rirl  sail;  coming 
towards  us  upon  wheels,  which  were  concealed.  As  soon  as  Cfae  ship 
arrived  near  to  the  stage  it  stopped,  and  the  performance  com menceii. 
The  men  and  boys  who  were  to  sing  and  to  dance  were  dressed  in  wJb^ite 
jackets  and  trowsers;  they  h«(d  ribbons  tied  round  their  ancles  ^nd 
^rms,  and  upon  their  heads  they  wore  long  paper  caps,  painted  pf  va- 
rious colours.  The  guitar  player  commenced  with  one  of  the  favoiiriie 
airs  of  the  country,  and  the  chorus  followed  him,  dancing  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  of  voices  being  considerable,  and  tte  ev^hing  ex- 
tremely calm,  the  open  air  was  rather  advantageous  than  the  contra^. 
The  scene  was  striking,''for  the  bonfires  threw  sufficient  light  tg^IfAr 
of  our  seeing  the  persons  of  the  performers  distinctly;  but  all  beyoifd 
was  dark,  and  they  seemed  to  be  inclosed  by  a  spacious  dome;  the  crowd 
of  persons  who  were  near  to  the  stage  was  great,  and  as  the  fires  were 
stirred  and  the  flame  became  brighter,  more  persons  were  seen  bey^Nid 
on  every  side ;  and  at  intervals  the  horses  which  were  standing  still  %« 
ther  off,  waiting  for  their  maiters. 

*  When  the  chorus  retired,  the  captain  and  other  superior  officers 
came  forward,  and  a  long  and  serious  conversation  ensued  upon  the  state 
of  the  ship  and  the  weather.  These  actors  were  dressed  in  old  uniforms 
of  the  irregular  troops  of  the  country.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
boatswain  and  the  two  clowns;  the  former  gave  his  orders,  to  which 
the  two  latter  made  so  many  objections  that  the  officer  was  provoked  to 
strike  one  of  them,  and  much  coarse  wit  passed  between  the  three. 
Soon  afterwards  came  the  chi^lain  in  his  gown,  and  liis  breviary  in  bis 
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hand  ;  and  lie  was  as  much  the  bult  of  the  clowns,  as  they  were  ofilie 
rt'st  of  the  fiei  formers.  The  most  scuniIoii¥»  language  was  used  by  them 
to  him  ;  he  was  abused,  an<l  was  taxed  with  almust  every  irregularity 
pussibfe.  The  jokes  became  at  \ml  so  very  indecent,  as  to  make  the 
vicar  order  his  doors  to  be  shut.  The  dancers  came  on  at  each  cbaiiftc 
'M  scene  if  I  may  so  jjfiy,  I  wt-ut  home  soon  after  the  vicar's  doors  were 
ciosed,  and  did  nai  see  the  conclusion  ;  hul  the  matter  ended  by  throw- 
ifjg  the  devil  overboard,  antj  reaching  the  port  hi  safety.  The  per- 
formers do  not  expect  pnyment,  but  rather  consider  themselves  compli- 
mented in  being  sent  for.  They  were  tradesmen  of  several  descriptions 
residing  at  Piisnuidtt,  and  they  attend  on  these  occasiuns  to  act  the  /a«- 
diifigos,  if  reqyested  i»o  to  do  ;  but  if  not,  many  of  them  would  most  pro- 
bably ^o  to  enjoy  any  other  sport  which  the  festival  might  alibi d.  We 
paid  their  expenses,  and  gave  them  their  food  during  their  stay;  tliej 
were  accompanied  by  their  families,  which  were  all  treated  in  Ihe  same 
maimer,  lo  the  number  of  about  forty  persons/ — (pp.  324 — 325.) 

The  antj  which  is  so  great  a  pest  in  this  part  of  America  that  it 
used  to  be  called  the  king  of  Brazil j  infests  Itamaraca  more  per- 
haps ilimi  auy  other  province.  Barlajus  says  that  it  was  barren  in 
some  parts  ob  Jonukantm  perpeluifn  popttlutiomsy  qitas  insula 
max i me  expeiitur.  Tlie  lurge  red  ant,  which  is  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  inflicts  a  painful  bite,  lives^  ac- 
cording to  Mr»  Koster,  wholly  on  vegetable  food.  It  is  so  pecu- 
liurly  destructive  to  die  mandioc  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
formiga  ih  ropt;  the  word  roga^  which  originally  signified  any  piece 
of  cullivaled  ground,  being  at  present  applied  exclusively  in  Per- 
?iambuco  to  a  plantation  of  mandioc.  Tlie  mandioc  is  planted 
upon  hillocks  ;  Mr,  Koster  had  planted  a  considerable  c|iiantity 
in  hjw  marshy  ground,  %vhere  the  earth  was  so  moist,  that  the 
water  stood  in  the  furrows  round  the  bottom  of  every  liillock, 
securing  them  as  lie  stnpposed  from  the  ants  ;  one  afternoon  he  went 
to  see  the  field,  and  to  his  astonishment  perceived  that  some  of  the 
plant**  were  ^tript  of  their  leaves :  for  some  minutes  it  puzzled  him  to 
conceive  by  what  means  the  enemy  could  have  invaded  them,  till  he 
discovered  that  they  had  f(jrmed  a  bridge  of  leaves  and  were  passing 
to  and  fro.  As  these  destructive  insects  infested  his  garden  and  bis 
hotise  lie  made  war  upon  them  vigorously,  cut  away  a  bank  till  their 
nests  were  laid  open,  and  then  destroyed  them  with  fire,  "^Flieir 
nests  were  circular  holes  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  having  one 
or  more  passages  to  the  surface,  but  not  all  communicatnig  with 
each  other ;  and  these  boles  contained  a  grey  substance  whicb  in 
appearance  resembled  cobwebs  closely  pressed  together  ;  when 
squeezed  in  the  hand  it  left  a  moisture.  Mr.  Koster  found  them 
extremely  troublesome  during  the  rains ;  they  would  then  make 
their  way  between  the  bricks  and  the  floor.  They  were  evidently 
avoiding  the  wet  at  these  times  :  perhaps  the  easiest  mode  of  de- 
stroying 
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nests  as  paasiwle,  just  us  the  nuns 
Jund  at  the  commencement  of  winter  when  land  ia  to  be  cleared  if 
anthilb,  .        . 

A  very  diminutive  bliick  ant,  the  smallest  of  the  species,  is  ao 
determined  and  so  dreadful  nn  enemy  to  the  large  red  ant,  thfit  the 
Bra/iliaus  have  engaged  it  in  their  service  as  an  ally*  It  make^  ita 
nest  in  trees  ;  so  the  inbabilaiits  encourage  colonies  to  settle  upon 
the  orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  they  defend  most  effectually 
flgaiusi  the  red  enemy-  Mr,  Koster  has  seen  the  entrance  to  the 
nest  of  ibe  reds  surrounded  by  the  dead  of  both  parties,  and  alvvsi^s 
observed  that  the  slain  of  the  red  outnumbered  those  of  the  blade, 
though  in  the  action  tlie  black  are  always  far  most  numerOtli. 
It  must  be  to  their  numbers  that  they  owe  their  superiority,  not  lo 
any  more  effectual  means  of  offence,  for  if  the  bite  of  the  insect 
were  venomous  it  would  become  itself  a  nuisance  in  the  fruit  trees. 
The  small  red  and  the  small  hbck  species  are  carnivorous,  and  the 
former  has  the  most  offensive  snieil  of  the  whole  tiibe,  though 
they  all  emit  a  most  unpleasant  odour*  This  indeed  is  so  strorig 
in  some  of  the  English  species  that  w^e  have  known  the  cfir* 
rants  upon  a  garden  wall  rendered  not  eatable  by  their  frequently 
walking  over  them.  Kolbe  relates  tliat  the  Hottentots  used  for 
their  pt^ttery  the  mould  uf  ant-bills  well  cleansed  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel, and  afterwards  kneaded  w^ith  the  bmised  eggs  of  the  insect,^ — 
by  whirh  the  pupa  is  meant:  this  animal  matter,  he  says,  produced 
in  the  baking  a  eement  which  diffused  itself  through  the  whole 
mass,  bound  it  firmly,  and  gave  a  permanent  colour  of  jet-black. 
It  appears  from  that  strange  composition,  Suwarrow's  Catechism, 
that  the  Russian  soldiers  lake  ants  medicinally;  and  in  Sweden  they 
are  distilled  with  rye,  to  thivour  some  inferior  kinds  of  brandy. 
Either  Mr.  Kirby,  or  Mr.  Spence,  teils  us  from  experience  that 
instead  cd'  hnving  any  unpleasant  flavour,  the  ant  is  very  agreeably 
arid, — and  tbj^t  the  taste  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  is  different 
Hitherto,  we  believe,  the  formic  m  id  h  rtiiefly  known  among  sci- 
entific mert  in  Europe,  but  in  some  countries  it  serves  for  condi- 
ment and  for  medicine.  The  Brazilians,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  use  them  as  either ;  but  they  may  lessen  the 
number  of  these  formidable  enemies  by  encouraging,  instead  of 
stroying,  the  inofftusive  and  useful  tamaudua, — ^aud  by  rearii  ^ 
those  kinds  of  ptmllry  who  greedily  devour  the  ant  in  its  perfect  Of 
in  its  pupa  stale. 

The  termites  also  infest  Itamaraca,  Certain  kinds  of  timber  are 
more  liable  to  iheir  attacks  than  others.  Mr.  Koster*s  house  w^as 
not  built  of  the  best  kind;  he  was  advised  to  besmear  with  treacle 
the  place*  where  ibey  attempted  to  throw  up  their  covered  ways, 
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^fmd  til  is  prescription  answered  its  purpose.     Tlie  amphisliaena  is 
,  «ftf  n  found  in  ant-liillsi  in  Brazil  it  is  Ciill^d  cohra  de  duas  cabefQSj 
\^e   two-headed   suaLc.       Mr.   Koster  describes    it    as   eighteen 
inches  ill  length,  and  ahoiit  tlie  thickness  of  the  little  finger  of  a 
j^:hild  four  gr  live  years  old.     B<Hh  extremities*  he  says,  are  in  np~ 
peai'ance  exactly  sinnlar  to  each  olljer,  and  when  the   reptile  is 
^touched  it  raises  both,  'and  forms  a  circle  or  hoop  to  strike  that 
ifyvhich  has  molested  it.'     *  Th^y  appear/  he  says,  *  to  be  perfectly 
Jf^lind,  for  they  never  alter  Uieir  course  to  avoid  any  object  until 
4h€y  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  widiout  turning  about  ihey 
icrawl  away  in  an  opposite  direction.     The  colour  is  grey  iocliningf 
to  white,  and  they  are  said  to  be  venomous/     An  opnijon  prevails 
ihat  whoever  has  been  bit  by  the  boa   const ricior  has  noUiing  to 
4ear  from  that  of  any  other  snake  :  were  the  boa  veoonions,  or  did 
its  bite  prodvice  any  visible  effect  beyond  that  of  a  mere  wound, 
it  might  be  supposed  that,  like  the  vaccine  infection,  it  secured  the 
^l^^stein  against  a  stronger  poison ; — as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  no- 
,^ion  is  probahly  a  mere  i>rejuiiice.     Tim  cow-pox  was  introduced 
jin  Ilamaraca  during  Mr.  Koster's  residence  there,  hut  with  a  more 
f^Vdl  result  than  has  any  where  else  attended  it.     None  of  those 
,lpfho  were  vaccinated  were  in  danger,  but  ihe  infection  spread,  ten 
or  twelve  persons  died  of  it,  and  the  evil  was  only  stopt  by  the  ino- 
culation of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants: — it  is  no  slight  proof 
I      ^f  their  good  sense  that  tliey  submitted  to  this  means  of  preservation, 
Lj4^,  llie  bile  of  the  scorpion  produced  in  Mr.  Koster  violent  pain, 
HflpMAt  of   sHiQit  duration,  then  a  nmubness  in   the  hand  (the  part 
P^Jiitten)  durin*j  the  reinaiiKler  of  the  day*     The  oidy  application 
,|whi(jh  he  used  was  lemon  juice.     7'he  neighbours  accounted  for  its 
aifecting  liini  so  slig^htly  by  the  state  of  the  moon ;  when  *  the 
moon  is  strong'  they  beheve  that  the  efP'cct  of  animal  poisons  is 
.more  violent.     A  black  whom  the  Mandingo  negroes  had  cured  of 
the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  suffered  great  pain  in  his  limbs  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  sometimes  the  wound  opened  and  re- 
leained  in  ll»at  state  for  weeks  together.     Consumption  is  believed 
;to  be  iutectinns,  and  the  belief  leads  to  shocking  consequences  :  for 
not  only  is  all  comnmnication  cut  otf  between  the  unhapfjy  sufiTerer 
«nd  the  rest  of  the  family,  but^  ^  a  hovel,'  Mr.  Koster  lell^  us,  '  is 
erected  at  a  distance  from  ariy  habitation,  and  die  miserable  patient 
is  removed  to  it,  and  shunned  by  everyone,  even  receiving  his  food 
^without  the  bearer  approaching  the  lioveK*     It  is  as  mncb  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  as  of  the  medical:  men  to  prevent  this  disgraceful  and 
inhuman  custom-    .  Dming  hi#Ttb«jde  at  Jagnaribc;  tbeaudior  had 
a  third  attack  of  ague,  for  Wiiich  he  confided  himself  to  the  care  of 
an  old  mnlatta,  \\ho  had  die  nputatiun  of  being  a  witch,  and  might 
wiiih  much  propqety  have  been  selected  to  sit  for  one  by  a  painter. 
j^  yoL*  XVI.  NO.  xxxii.         BR  She 
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She  gr^velilm  the  seeds  of  ibe  ptftham,  which  are  used  by  (he  p^a^* 
sants  fls  mi  eoielic,  and  tbe  dose  which  »he  administered  wqs  ^udb^ 
that  u  practitioner  in  Recife  said  he  should  have  imagined  it  wdldfl 
have  killed  any  person.  It  acted  most  violently,  andleft  an  exc^ 
sive  weakness, — but  it  removed  the  disorder.  She  afterwards  «|ik 
plied  the  bark  of  the  muiamha  tree  to  the  stom-dch,  io  prevent  ah 
induralion  of  the  spleen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr,  Koster  WfiS 
not  acquainted  wilh  botany,  and^witb  other  branches  of  natiitil 
history.  Men  who  possess  this  knowledge  are  too  apt  to  despisW 
as  trivial  many  details  which  in  themselves  are interesiing",  and  fVer- 
quently  prove  of  importance  in  tfieir  application*— but  if  it  hai 
been  joined  to  Mr.  K osiers  extraordinary  habits  of  obaeyvation, 
he  might  have  added  as  much  to  science,  as  Iik  has  to  our  know- 
ledge t>f  the  moral  state  of  Brazil.  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say  that 
he  frequently  reminds  us  of  Dam  pier. 

Of  the  remnining  topics  in  this  volume,  that  of  slavery  is  the 
only  one  wduch  we  have  room  to  notice.  There  is  no  ChrjsliaVi 
country  in  which  the  condition  of  slavery  has  obtained  so  many 
niitigntions  as  in  Brazil.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  the  kalendar  give* 
the  slave  tfiirty-live  holidays  in  the  course  of  the  year:  and  the  JaW, 
not  less  wise  ihan  ho  mane,  romjiels  the  master  to  manumit  hjiti 
for  tlie  price  at  which  he  w  a»  iirst  purchased,  or  his  present  valui^, 
if  it  be  greater  than  the  prime  cost.  In. some  of  our  own  islatid^, 
every  manumission  is  charged  with  a  fine  of  one  hiindi^ed  pounds 
currency,  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a  prohibition,  and  renders  the 
state  of  slavery  perpetual  and  hopeless  [  Tbe  law  is  sometimes  evadeld 
in  Brazil ;  but  general  opinion  is  d*fcidedly  in  its  favour:  the  priests, 
who  in  this  respect  deserve  the  highest  Gomraendation,  give  it  the 
whole  of  their  influence  \  and  though  the  master  might  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  public  feeling  cannot  so  easily  be  despised.  In  general, 
therefore^  the  slave  who  \n\%  earned  enough  to  purchase  bis  free- 
dom, obtains  it  without  difficulty.  A  woman  who  has  reai^  ten 
children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom;  but  this  regulation,  Mr,  Koster 
$ays,  is  generally  evaded  \  and  of  course  it  cannot  often  be  claimed. 
Many  slaves  are  manumitted  at  die  death  of  their  masters ;  a*\d 
wealthy  persons  often  indulge  in  this  moiit  gratifying  mode  of  cha- 
rity during  their  livtis.  There  is  anbther  law  by  which  the  entpil  of 
slavery  is  very  frequently  cut  off.  If  the  sum  of  fi'v^  pounds  (twenty 
milreas)  is  oftered  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  master  must  mannmit 
tiie  child ;  this  sum  is  often  paid  when  the  father  is  a  freeman ;  and 
often  aUo  by  the  e pons ors,^— the  mother,  frequently  in  hope  of  this 
bounty,  fioliciling  some  persons  of  consideration  to  take  upon  them 
this  j<piritual  relationship  to  the  child ;— in  Brazil  it  is  considered 
.a§  Jiuch.  By  these  various  means  considerable  numbers  become 
frjUp,  fltjd  it  is  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Portuguete  col^Duiei 
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lljat  when  once  tbb  barrier  is  removed,  litile  difference  Is  made  by 
luw  between  ihc  different  casta,  and  kss  bj  public  opinion.  In  all 
otlier  coloniesi  there  are  fearful  difliculties  in  the  waj  of  th:it  amal- 
gamation wbich  sooner  or  later  must  lake  place, — -and  till  it  has 
taken  place,  thert?  can  be  neitlier  proaperitj  nor  safety  \ — in  Brazil 
it  has  already  been  effected,  and  whatever  revolutions  that  country 
may  be  destined  to  undergo,  it  is  safe  at  lea&t  from  a  war  of  co* 
loursj^ — the  most  horrible  of  all  wars.  This,  which  is  one  caii^e 
>vhy  the  Bmzilians  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  Spanish  Araeri* 
cans,  and  indeed  to  all  other  creolcs,  arose  less  from  the  superior 
policy  of  Portugal,  than  it  did  necessarily  from  the  smallness  of  its 
population.  An  abominable  system  of  exclusion  (which  has  not 
cost  less  than  200,000  lives  witliin  the  last  eight  years,  and  must 
yet  cost  many  more)  degraded  the  mestizo  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  even  the  crt^ole  ; — but  in  Biazil  the  mamahico  ranked  with  his 
father,  and  inheriting  all  his  privileges  inherited  his  feelings  and  his 
interests, 

"Tliere  is  another  point  also  in  which  the  Brazilian  slaves  are  infi- 
AUely  happier  than  iha^e  in  the  British  islands  :  they  are  baptized  ; 
ijud  though  the  religion  in  which  they  are  instructed  is  debased 
"with  many  superstitions,  still  the  advantage  which  they  derive  from 
It  is  beyond  all  price.     They  are  proud  of  it,— tlie  negro  till  he  has 
received  baptism  being  considered  in  a  very  inferior  state, — they 
Bfi[€rive  from  their  faith,  hope  and  consolation  ;  and  the  ^ood  effects 
^H^hlch  are  produced  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  effectually  dis- 
jproves  the  audacious  assertion  of  Bryan  Edwards,  that  those  alone 
■  ^jybo  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  negroes'  nature  can  suppose  that 
feflfaoarriage  could  be  introduced  among  iheni  to  any  good  purpose, 
jtt  was  he  who  wasignorant,^ — ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man,  igno- 
rant of  the  duties  of  a  Christian.     Upon  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Kosier  writes  with  thorough  knowledge,  with  the  best 
^feelings  and  the  best  principles. 

.  The  slave- trade,  however,  is  carried  on  by  the  Portugueze  with 
great  inhumanity.  The  ships  were  formerly  crowded  in  a  nrost 
ahocking  manner ;  and  though  a*  law  has  been  passed  for  propor- 
tioning the  number  of  slaves  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Kostei' 
more  than  suspects  that  it  is  evaded.  The  rules  of  the  port  direct 
that  as  soon  as  slaves  are  landed  at  Recife,  they  shall  be  taken  to 
St*  Amaro,  an  airy  situation  opposite  the  town,  upon  the  inland 
bank  of  the  waters  on  the  land  side  ;  sufficiently  distant  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  infection,  if  an  infectious  disease  should  exist 
among  them.  This  regulation  is  disregarded  ;  or  if  the  blaves  are 
removed  to  St.  Amaro,  they  are  soon  brought  back,  and  placed  in 
the  streets  Jbefore  the  doors  of  their  owners,  '  regardless  of  decency, 

ff  humanity,  and  of  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  town.'    The 
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small  pox  and  llie  yaws  have  ihu!*  full  opportunity  of  spreading,  an4 
that  the  most  fuvA  consequences  are  liot  produced,  mu»t  iu  gredt 
measure  be  imputed  to  the  excellence  of  llie  climate.  So  Mt- 
Kosler  tliinks, — but  the  excellence  of  the  climate  must  not  be  relied 
on  wilh  loo  much  confidence.  THie  iiicha^  the  uiost  destiuclivje 
pestitence  which  ever  visited  Brazil,  broke  out  at  Recife; — horn 
that  mahidy  the  nejrroes  and  the  coloured  nces  were  exempt ;  aud 
in  like  rounuer,  perhaps,  the  white  population  nmy  not  be  suscep- 
lible  of  diseases  which  the  negroes  bring  wiih  them  from  Africa. 
They  arc  driven  into  warehouses,  like  cattle  into  a  peu,  by  nighty 
and  by  day  tbey  are  seen  sittiog  or  lyiug  upon  the  footpath,  to  llic 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred  ;— the  stench  is  almost  intolerabk 
to  one  miuccustomed  to  it, — *  and  the  sight  of  them*— Mr.  Koster 
exclaims— ^ good  God!  is  horrid  beyoud  any  thing!'  It  is  not 
wonderful  \\\\\t  they  start  up  earner ly  to  be  examined  und  handled 
when  a  purchaser  appears,  and  that  they  appear  joyful  when  they 
are  led  away  from  this  state  of  inaction  aud  wretchedness, — 
The  slaves  upon  the  Cliurcli  property  are  those  w^ho  have  leii^ 
reason  to  re^^ret  their  lot,  The  Benedictines,  in  particular,  oftiA 
nothing  which  can  contribute  to  their  welUbcing,  The  children  are 
carefully  instructed  hi  their  religion  ;  they  generally  solicit  periiiis- 
sion  to  begin  their  regular  work  before  tlie  age  which  the  rulers  of 
the  estates  have  appointed.  Marriages  are  encouraged  ;  ihe  means 
of  emancipation  facilitated  by  allowing  them  the  Saturday  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  holidays  ;  and  those  who  are  superamuiated  enjo) 
ctery  comfort  of  which  feeble  age  is  capable.  Upon  estates  which 
are  thus  managed,  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  up  the  stock  by  pur- 
chase ;— on  that  which  Mr.  Koster  describes  there  were  about  an 
hundred  J  and  all  Creoles.  Here  also  it  is  not  the  custom  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment ;  the  slaves  are  regarded  as  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  beings,— as  men  and  brethren, — severity,  therefore,  is  not 
needfuf.  It  is  only  W'hen  the  slaveholder  is  a  brute  that  the  *  laves 
are  treated  as  such.  In  Brazil  it  appears  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  richer  the  proprietor  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the  slaves ; 
men  who  are  greedy  of  gain  are  proportionately  hard-hearted;  but 
imfividuals  are  found  like  Hodge  and  Huggins,  whose  cruelties  not 
only  render  the  men  themselves  infamous,  but  prove  the  system  t9 
be  in  itself  radically  wrong  under  which  such  things  are  possible. 
Mr.  Koster  has  not,  like  Stedinau^  lacenited  tlie  feelings  of  hi« 
readers  by  entering  into  the  dreadful  detail  of  such  crimes ;  but  he 
tells  us  that  they  exist;  and  delivers  bis  opinions  witli  good  feeling 
and  good  sense,  upon  the  impolicy  of  Portugal  in  continuing  the 
jiave-trade. 

The  volume  concludes  with  some  remarks  npou  the  last  treaty 
between  this  comitry  aud  Portugal,  tlic  writer  aiguijig  that  the 
T,  ,,  manner 
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manner  in  whicli  it  has  been  condemned  by  both  parties  is  pre* 
awinptive  proof  of  its  general  fairness  ;  and  entering  nito  its  merits. 
He  points  out  ihe  abuses  and  grievances  in  Brazil  which  the  go- 
veniment  could  easily  reformj  and  the  reform  of  which  he  considers 
as  abifohitely  necessary  to  the  i>ecnriiy  of  the  government,  and  a 
sure  means  of  averting  the  utjutterable  miseries  and  infinite  evils  of 
revolution.     The  general  spirit  of  the  book^  indeed,  is  excellent;* 
tlie  manner  more  resembling  the  good,  old,  j>lyin,  slraight-forward ' 
style  of  our  best  traveilers,  than  the  modern  fashion  of  fine  periods;  > 
and  the  matter  for  the  most   part  equally  curious  and  amusing,  * 
presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  pro* ; 
gr ess  of  society. 


Aet.  V-     The  Veihj  or  the  Trhimph  of  Constancy.     A  Potrn^ 
'£  ifi  iSix  Books,     By  Miss  Porden*     8 vo.     London ,     1 8  J  0. 

T^E  have  been  much  pleased  with  Miss  Porden*s  poem,  and 
T'T  jjliiiost  against  our  will.  In  our  opinion  she  could  not  have 
cliosen  a  species  of  composition  by  which  her  extraordinary  po wen 
of  versification  could  have  been  exercised  under  greater  disadvaa-  \ 
tages,  than  a  poem  intended  to  display  the  *  different  energies  of 
nature  J  exerted  in  producing  the  various  changes  which  take  place 
ill  llie  physical  world/  but  personified  and  changed  into  the  spirits 
of  the  *  Rosicrucian  doctrine.'  '  A  system*  which,  as  she  obsferves, 
*  was  introduced  into  poetry  by  Pope,  and  since  used  by  Darwin 
in  tlie  Botanic  Garden/ 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  ministry  of  the  people  of 
the  elements  might  be  profitably  employed ;  but  for  that  purpose 
the  tenets  relating  to  them  should  be  sought  for  in  their  native 
truth  and  orthodoxy,  and  not  as  corrupted  by  the  French  novelist, 
who  has  most  wrongfully  ascribed  those  tenets  to  the  pure 
brethren  of  the  Rosie  Cross.  The  Intelligences  with  which  thii 
holy  fraternity  held  converse  were  more  ethereiil,  and  housed  above 
the  lunar  spliere.  They  Inew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the 
gnomes,  and  nymphs,  and  sylphs,  and  salamanders,  whose  secrets 
were  first  revealed  to  the  listening  wgrld  by  Paracelsus.  This 
'  daring  dreamer'  deserves  not  the  name  of  an  impostor  which  some 
of  our  friends  have  given  him.  Wild  as  his  vi^ions  were,  they  were 
undoubtedly  his  belief ;  hence  they  have  acquired  a  fanciful  but 
impressive  consistency*  He  delivers  his  oracles  with  a  solemn  tone 
of  mystic  iheosophy,  whilst  his  eyes  are  glistening  widi  the  keen, 
wandering  gaze  of  rising  madness. 

*  Happier  is  he,'  quoth  Philip  Theophrastus  Bombast  Hohen- 
lieyni  Paracelsus,  leaning  on  the  treniendoui  long  sword  whose 
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liilt  incloses  a  captive  angel — '  wlio  describeth  ihe  origin  of  itic 
giantSf  than  he  w  ho  descarileth  on  courtly  pride.'  *  Happier  is  1m?' 
who  describelh  Melmifia^  than  he  uho  wrltelli  of  aroiies  and  artil- 
lery ;'  *  and  happier  siill  is  he  who  describeth  the  gnomes  who  dweil 
benealh  the  earth  than  he  who  delightelh  in  ladies'  love,  and  tour- 
najneuts,*  But  although  our  adept  speaks  thus  contemptuously 
of  ladies*  love^  he  was  far  more  indulgent  towards  the  mraphs  and 
Vnciiiies,  Melysina  is  an  Undine,  and  Venus  in  her  time,  for  she 
is  dead  and  gone  now,  was  another;  And  he  gives  a  most  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  gallantries  of  tliose  fair  nymphs,  who,  as  every 
one  knows^are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  obtain  a  terrestrial  lover: 
honestly,  indeed,  warning  us,  at  the  same  lime,  not  to  trust  the  *  cle- 
menlaF  charmers,  whose  temper  is  none  of  the  most  serene.  *  The 
theologians'  maintained  that  the  nymphs  were  devils.  '  They  are 
not  devils/  says  Paracelsus,  although  they  are  nearly  the  *  same  as 
our  women.'  'They  were  the  goddesses  of  the  blind  heathens/ — 
The  'blind  heathens/  however, as  well  as  Bombast,  preserve  some 
degree  of  consistency  in  their  mythology ;  and  never  represent,  even 
a  goddess,  as  endo%ved  with  unalterable  temper.  The  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  elements  is  indeed  singular*  Although  they 
are  of  human  kind,  they  owe  not  their  race  to  Adam*  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  every  passion  which  agitates  the  human  heart.  The 
sylphid  can  hate  like  a  woman,  or  love  like  one;  the  gnome  can  he 
bountiful  or  churlish  ;  the  salamander,  vindictive  or  grateful*  Tliey 
can  gratify  their  passions  with  boundless  might.  A  wish  transports 
them  from  pole  to  pole.  They  cannot  be  confined  by  wcdls,  or 
bonds,  or  fetters ;  and  they  command  the  elements,  and  all  which 
the  elements  bestow.  But,  with  all  these  advantages,  they  are  as 
much  below  the  children  of  Adam  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
existence  of  these  demons  is  cheerless  and  gloomy;  although  pro- 
longed through  ages,  it  must  end  ;  tliey  die,  and  their  death  is  aoni- 
hilation. 

With  Pope  they  are  no  longer  the  powerful  beings,  at  once  iht 
objects  of  pity  ainl  of  awe,  who  hold  their  midnight  reveU  in  the 
forest,  or  guard  the  treasures  of  the  mine.  lie  wanted  spirits  of 
lither  mold;. such  as  could  nestle  in  Belinda's  bosom,  or  shew 
their  tiny  faces  peeping  between  the  heavy  plaits  of  the  rich  bro- 
cade. And  the  ^  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky'  assume  the  size  and 
semblance  of  the  play  fu!  winged  genii  whom  the  French  designers 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  representing — ^one  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  cap  of  Mechlin  lace;  another  girt  with  a  diamond  hilted 
sword;  and  a  third  bending  be*neath  (he  weight  of  a  laced  hat  and 
military  pkmie.  Thus  diminished,  they  became  suitable  machi- 
nery for  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But  Pope  only  calculated  them  for 
^  iJbis  elegant  trifle,  the  labour  of  a  wcek^  Uie  peruial  of  an  hour ;  and 
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there  alone  can  Ariel  and  his  ssubjects  act  u  consistent  part.*  His  wit 
reduced  the  heroes  and  the  gods  of  the  classical  epic  to  a  scale  of 
ttjiniatnre  brilliancy.  He  was  sporting  witli  the  lei^sons  which  the 
critic  finds,  or  imagines  that  he  finds^  in  tlie  master- piecei»  of  anti* 
quity. 

When  the  Doctor— Wo  worth  the  while!— ^^niadc  bold  to  borrow* 
Pope's  '  machjuer}'  for  his  *  philosophical*  poem,  he  never  stop-, 
ped  to  recollect  iW  Pope  was  not  in  eantestj  Uiat  his  epic  was  ^i 
mock  epic,  and  tnat  his  gnomes,  and  sylphs,  and  salamanders,, 
were  nothing  less  than  the  *  hieroglyphic  tigures  of  the  elements /^ 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne  j 

* '- the  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace,  || 

Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a-  beauleuiis  face,  . 

Like  citron  waler  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 

Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game; 

Or  cause  suspicit»n  where  no  honi  was  rtide, 

Or  discompose  the  head-dress  of  a  prude.'  '^ 

Such  tasks  were  light  ones  :  but  Doctor  Darwin  set  the  gnomes 
It  hammering  granite  rocks,  calcining  flints,  and  grinding  Ka-o-lingjj 
nd  Pe-tiyi*sees.*  'The  nymplia  were  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment.! 
f  *  tfieir  elemcDtal  tea,*  and  called  away  to  watch  the  '  simmeringi 
:auldrons*  f  of  Bolton's  steam-engine,  or  the  *  deep  cauldrons^  of 
'Etna  and  Heel  a. 
'  The  sylphs  fared  as  badly — perhaps  %vorse : — ^ihey  whoae  pro-* 
.irince  had  been 

.     *  ~ — ^ — -> — —  to  tend  the  fair, 

To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  lei  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale'- — 
ere  dispatched  by  him  in  '  bold  myriads'  to  the  most  nnheallhy 
limes,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  services— ^to  stop  J  *  fell  Sy  roc's' 
"''breath  ;  to  '  arrest  Simoom,"  in  spite  of  his  '  poisoned  javelin*  and 
2*  whisUiiig  hair,'  and  seize  the  locks  of  old  *  Tornado,'      Whilst 
ithers,  once  '  light  coquettes,'  are  ordered,  as  a  penance,  we  pre- 
me,  to  listen  to  Doctor  Priestley's  courtship,  and  to  slip  into  his 
J  Cabinet  in  the  most  tempting  dishabille. 

*  Sylphs  I  you  retiring  to  sequestered  bowers, 
Where  oft  your  Priestley  woos  your  airy  powers, 
On  noiseless  step  or  quivering  pinion  ghde> 
As  sits  the  sage  with  Science  by  his  side  ; 
To  his  charm'd  eyes  in  gay  mi  dress  appear, 
Or  pour  your  secrets  in  his' raptured  ear. 
How  nitrous  gas  from  iron  ingots  driven. 
Drinks  with  red  lips  the  purest  breath  of  heaven  ; 


*  Economy  of  VegetatioD,  Canto  II.  v.  e97— 309. 
•  t  Economy  of  Vegelation,  Canto  L  151— 5f53. 
I   Hconomy  of  Vu|«Eiitioiij  C«alo  IV,  Sec.  IIL 
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Economy  of  Vegetation,  Caat.  I Y. .  T»  A77rT<8if  4>ii>. 

Throughout  the  Doctor's  '  Philosophical  Poem,*  hfe  m-%i  a  cofcJ 
stant  fidget  to  support  his  multifarious  pretensions,   /{je  <Vai/it<(^ 
shine  as  a  man  of  science,  and  as  a  man  of  the  world— ^he'xVa^^lo^^ 
come  out  of  the  laboratory  perfumed- with  bergamot,  sfn<li  tof  j^etri 
down  the  retort,  and  take  a  seat  in  the  ^  gilt  lai^aa/    ^Ife^\wk  lO 
be  a  sans-culotte  philosopher,  and  fraternize  with  the  ckkt^srint 
clirtj  linen  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  admittance  to  th€f  /  'Vege^' 
table  pride  of  Imperial  Kew,'  and  to  make  his  bow  to  the*il</v*A«U 
Partn  ERs/  with  his  red  night-cap  in  his  band.     The  learned  wehi'. 
to  be  astounded  at  his  gentility,  and  the  ladies'  to  be  ^Arapturetf 
with  his  learning.    But  above  all,  he  was  to  excite  universill  admiral 
tion  by  the  poetic  ability  with  which  he  had  *  enlisted  imagination 
under  the  banner  of  science.'  .  ■  .Id 

The  Doctor  made»oue  happy  discovery.  He  has  enriched  thtf 
poetical  Pharmaqopeia  witU-an  exceedingly  neat  and  compendious 
formula  for  preparing  personifications  in  any  quantity  which  may 
be  required.  '  As  most  of  our  nouns' — so  his  prescription  runs — 
*■  have  in  general  no  genders  affixed  to  them  in  prose  composition, 
and  in  the  habits  of  conversation,  they  become  easily  personified 
only  by  the*  addition  of  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun — and 
secondly,  as  most  of  our  nouns  have  the  article  a  or  the  prefixed  to 
them  in  prose  writing  and  in  conversation,  they  in  general  become 
personified  even  by  the  omission  of  their  articles.  — Botaniv  Garden, 
p.  182,  Jcc.  •     .      ;• 

•Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  this  prescription  formalins 
be  dnd  she  personifications  at  pleasure,  nor  could  it'be  siipp<5s|^^ 
that  the  Ingenious  inveiitor  wouldneglect  to  administer  a  dose  of  jt* 
as'6fteh  as  he  could  fiihd  occasion:  the  poem,  therefore,  ti&eins^ 
witli  'fife  and  action,  originating  simply  in  the  application  if  tfie" 
niW^c  |)r6uouns,  or  in  the  banishment  of  the  definite  o^  indefifiite 
artidfe^  Of  course,  the  Doctor  gave  what  gender  pleased  hihi  Best, 
without  being  over  anxious  to  preserve  either  propriety  or  con- 
sistency. Platina  is  a  Ae,  in  spite  of  the  termination;  "Night 
bows  '  his  Ethiop  brow,*  and  Earth  hv^^  ^  ///i?  realms  of  fire.'     * 

Existence  having  been  thus  bestowed^  it  yet  required  a  little 
garnish,  a  little  ornament ;  and  this  the  Doctor  found  in  the  '  looser 
analogies  which  dress  out  the  imagery  of  poetry,'^ — IJis  ^  personi- 
fication' was  to  stand  up  in  the  ranks,  and  bustle  al^qut  in  the 
Economy  of  Yegetation.  When  children  are  at  [ilay  they  '  produce 
personifications'  with  the  utmost  ea^e.  A  cross  on  the  slate  is  a 
fox,  and  a  round  on  the  date  is  k  goose,  llie  nursery  seamstress 
takes  a  piece  of  rag^  add  rolk  it  up,  and  stitcbes'it  n][  the  middle, 
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and  tben  tbe  rag  becomes  ^  dofi;  and  altlioiigh  the  refg  do/l  hn» 
neidier  head,  nor  eyes,  rioraniiii,  nor  legs,  Miss  sees  diem  nil  in  fancy, 
and  it  is  accordingly  nursed  and  treated  iia  kindly  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
l>aby.  Tli€  Doctor's  iinaginuUon  was  equally  vivid,  and  bonutifuL 
Willi  ill  is  great  ma^iter  of  poetry  llie  *  changeful  opa/s  roll  tfteir  incid 
et^is;^  *couslips  stretch  their  golden  arms,' and  *  drowsy  fog  flings' 
his*  hairy  limbs  on  die  stagnant  deep/  When  any  *  loose  analogy* 
cun  be  discovered  between  the  thing  and  its  Daiwiniaii  personifica- 
tioji,  it  13  well ;  when  none  at  all,  it  is  better ;  for  iheu  die  Doctor  has 
morti  scope  far  *  imagination/  Perrin  Dandin,  the  peace* maker,  took 
his  outh  that  he  had  a  perfect  recolleclion  of  having  seen  ihat  honour- 
able gentleman,  bis  worship  Comieil  oj  Lateran  with  hia  broad- 
brimmed  scarlet  hat,  as  well  as  the  iiiosi  worthy  lady  rrugmutic 
Sanction  (Council  of  Laleran's  wife)  widi  her  rosary  of  large  jet  beads,  * 
and  her  gown  of  mararin*3  bine  satin.  But  Perrin  Dandin  waspitr* 
bhiul  compared  to  the  Doctor  when  he  saw  the  beanties  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  at  die  celebrated  wedding  of  Li^ht  and  Oxygen:— 

Svtpns  [  from  each  sun-bright  lea*,  that  twinkling  shakes 

0*er  Eartli's  green  lap,  or  shoots  aoiid  her  lakes^ 

Vour  playful  bands  with  simpering  lips  invite, 

And  wed  tU*  enaiauured  Oxygene  to  Liciit. 

Hound  iheir  white  necks  wiih  fingers  interwove, 

Cling  the  fond  pair  with  unabating  love ; 

Hand  liak'd  in  hand  on  buoyant  siep  they  rise, 

And  soar  and  glisten,  Sec.  he.  &c. 

Economy  of  Vegeialion,  Cant o  IV,  v.  3 1 ,  40^ 
In  die  fine  vision  of  Owen,  die  soldier,  we  are  told  that  he  saw 
Adam  lyhig  beneath  the  tree  of  life,  with  tlie  expression  of  joy  on 
one  side  of  his  facc^  and  of  sorrow  on  the  other,  a  grotes<jue  em* 
Llem  of  ihe  blended  feelings  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in 
our  common  father,  on  beholding  the  strange  combination  of  wis- 
dom and  of  folly  in  his  children.  Each  individnul  shares  more  or 
less  in  the  frailty  of  his  kind:  and  Darwin  is  a  lameulable  example 
of  the  treacherous  St rcnglb  of  the  human  intellect.  Whatever 
contempt  we  may  bestow  upon  hi^  verse,  he  ncveiiheless  deserves 
high  praise  in  those  pursuits  to  which  his  htmlies  had  been 
directed.  In  physiology  and  in  general  science  his  acquirements 
were  extensive.  His  views  of  nature  were  clear  and  profound  ; 
and  if,  in  an  evil  honr>  the  wicked  demon  of  rhyme  had  not 
possessed  liim^  his  name  would  have  gone  down  in  good  odour  to 
the  after-time.  No  one  can  really  taste  the  beauty  of  poetry  widi- 
out  a  real  love  of  knowledge  and  of  learning.  And  Darwin's  poetry 
abounds  with  knowledge  and  learning,  polluted  indeed,  and  de- 
graded by  the  skipping  jingle  of  his  rhymes,  but  yet  of  Stirling 
worth.    The  matter  which  he  lias  selected  ts  unfit  for  song,  but  it 
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15  one  of  the  noblest  themes  which  can  offer  itself  to  the  mind ; 
and  one  which,  however  treated^  must  always  retain  some  bhare  of 
dignity  and  attraclion.  Ourteagoning  faculties  are  gratified  by  the 
subjects  which  be  introduces,  although  our  taste  ought  to  be 
offended  at  the  naanner  of  their  introduction.  Tho  geologist 
stoops  and  examines  the  rich  and  varied  minerals  w  hich  ibe  author 
of  the  fabric  has  collected,  and  becomes  indisposed  to  arraign  the 
hand  Avhicb  has  disposed  ihem  in  whimsical  grotto  work.  The 
botanist  attends  to  him  whilst  he  traces  the  plant  from  its  germ  to 
its  maluriiy,  and  at  length  becomes  reconciled  to  the  gaudy  Flora 
of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Hence  it  is  principally  to  the  well-iuformed  that  Darwin  is  a 
dangerous  author  ;  for  they  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  the  gra- 
tification which  he  aifords^  without  considering  the  real  sources 
^Thence  that  gratification  arises.  And  although  Miss  Porden's 
poem  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  considered  as  an  imitation  of 
Darwin,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  by  his  example  that  she  has 
been  seduced  into  the  attempt  of  clothing  subjects  which  are  purely 
and  drii^  scientific  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  story  of  the 
poem,  the  loss  and  restoration  of  the  veils,  was  originally  «  little  and 
elegant  fairy  romance  '  written  in  short  cantos/  and  its  extension 
into  its  present  form,  at  once  allegorical  and  didactic,  was  an  after- 
thought. We  had  rather  have  seen  it  in  its  original  simplicity  and 
unity;  and  we  should  have  been  well  contented  to  receive  such  a 
vivid  and  forcible  delineation,  as  is  afforded  by  the  following  lines, 
alone  and  unaccompanied  by  the  personifications  of*  volcanic'  lire, 
which  she  has  aftervvaids  introduced. 

*  On  lofty  Strom  boll  the  sky  was  bright, 
As  when  it  sparkles  with  the  northern  light. 
And  ever  as  the  moimtain  hyrl'd  on  high 
Its  mass  o(  muUeii  bva  to  the  sky, 
O'er  all  the  isle  the  vivid  lustre  spread^ 
And  brighten'd  ocean  with  a  glow  of  red; 
Like  distant  thunder,  burst  a  hollow  sound, 
Disturbed  the  quivering  air,  and  shook  the  shores  around/ — p. 205. 

*  At  niora,  attended  by  a  trusty  guide, 

The  fearless  nymph  ascends  the  mountain's  side, 

Which  tower'd  above  the  vast  volcanic  pile. 

The  giant  parent  of  the  rocky  isle. 

Long  was  the  steep  ascent;  the  path  was  strew'd 

With  stony  frti^mente,  ponderous,  loose,  and  rude; 

And  asslie  loiTd  along  the  rugged  way. 

The  faithless  Bands  her  sinking  steps  betray. 

The  eastern  summit  gaiu\l,  her  eye  survey 'd 

A  plain  with  sabksand  *nd  scoria  sfitead/ — p-  207 — ^* 
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tliro'  mimerous  openihgs  came 


Thick  fumes  of  sulphur  in  contimicd  stream, 
Hot  was  the  humitl  soil,  and  all  around 
Her  steps  re-echoed  from  iht-  h^jllow  ground. 

*  Within  the  uricieut  crater  now  she  stood, 
Whence  the  long  streams  of  liquid  fire  had  flow'd  , 
That  form'd  the  solid  isle,  hut  many  an  age 
Its  fires  had  hk.pt,  exhausted  with  their  rage; 
Its  falling  sides  the  dire  ahy^ts  o*er^pread, 
And  recent  scoria  forrn'd  a  sable  hed* 
Yet  thro'  the  crust  sulphureous  odours  breathe. 
And  fumes  ascend  in  many  a  snowy  wreath, 
And  J  like  a  lion,  awful  in  repose, 
A  moment  might  the  tlreadful  gulf  disclose, 
And  Leonora  Irastes,  ^nd  fears  to  view 
lis  slumbering  fury  wake  and  rage  anew. 

*  Westward  her  course  the  bold  adventurer  bends, 
^       And  now  the  tnountain's  loftiest  peak  ascends^ 

Beneath,  unseen,  the  dread  volcano  glows, 
Yet  o'er  the  crest  the  smoky  volumes  rose ; 
She  hears  the  louder  roar,  aiid  sees  with  dread 
The  flaming  masses  rise  above  her  head, 
And  saml  and  ashes  scattei'd  all  around. 
The  marks  of  farmer  fury,  strew  the  ground. 

*  Descending  now,  she  reached  a  rocky  heigh  I, 
Whence  the  whola  scene  unfolded  to  her  sight ; 
Saw  from  the  gulf  the  orbs  of  lava  rise, 
And  clouds  of  dusky  vapour  veil  the  skies, 
And  shuddering  thought  how  soon  the  hour  migfht  come, 
When  that  red  void  should  be  her  hated  home.' — p,  ^08,  9- 

A  spirit  then  gp pears  at  the  bidding  of  the  Fire-kitig^  and  undei' 
I  his  guidance  Leotiora  plupges  into  the  blazing  gulph. 

*  The  fearless  nymph  obeyed — ^her  tender  feet 
The  lava  press,  yet  scarcely  fee!  its  heat ; 
Oer  solid  fire  proceeds  the  undaunted  dame, 
And  brea-thes  amid  an  atmosphere  of  flame, 
Which  round  her  form,  by  frequent  currents  driven,   ' 
Faan'd  her  dark  tresses  Uke  the  gales  "of  heaven. 
Yet  oft»  at  fii'st,  she  screened  her  dazzled  sight 
From  the  full  splendour  of  that  crimson  light, 
And  shrunk  from  flames  tliat  round  innocuous  fly, 
Soft  as  the  evening  zephyr's  vernal  sigh. 

*  How  vast  the  (iery  realm  !  around  her  stood 
Unnumber'd  Sprites,  that  various  tasks  pursu'd/ — p.  212. 

There  h  so  niucli  poetic  spirit  in  this  passage,  that  ive  will  not 
destroy  llic  iiwpressioii  of  poetical  reality  which  it  produces,  by 

extracting 
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extracting  the  enmneration  of  the  labours  t)f  the  spirits  of  the  vol- 
cano :  they  wonld  dispelthe  illusion  which  the  fancy  of  the  writer 
has  created  with  such  ability.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
return  of  Leonora  to  the  realms  of  day.  Th^  sweetness  of  the  lines, 
and  the  contrast  between  their  calm  and  softened  imagery,  and 
the  fiery  scene  from  which  Leonora  has  rushed,  i^mind  us  of  the 
first- stanzas  of  the  *  Purgatorio.' 

*  Thro*  the  deep  gulf  again  she  mounts  to  air. 
And  oh !  how  lovely  to  her  wearied  eye, 
The  moon's  soft  light,' the  azure  of  the  sky, 
The  still  and  placid  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
The  haunts  of  man,  the  tufts  of  sober  green,  *  ■■■■'•        i 

And  that  red  cloud,  that  in  the  blue  expanse,  .  •  ',■-.*> 

With  rapid  motion  sailing  met  her  gUnce;..;,  aj./ 

Is  that  her  airy  car?*— p.  234»~ff,  ,.,/  , ..    <  ..  :,     ,  ,.„ j.. 

'iMiss  Porden  thinks  vigorously,  and  ahe  always  expi^s^es'lier^' 
scilf  with  terseness.  Such  (krasiiges  as  the  follotwing  miE^  be  itistanced'^ 
for  their  condensed  and  apoplHhegmatic  turn.  =-.:■. 

' long  and  keenly  smarts  the  rankling  wound, 

When  those  admir'd  and  lov'd  are  worthless  found  |  ' 

And  truth's  broad  mirror,  with  a  thousand  flaws,    '  '         •  '< 

Obscures  the  spotless  image  memory  draws.'  ** 

Book  iv.  V.  880—4^,' 
*  Misfortune  oft  in  mirthful  guise  appears, 
And  woe  at  times  will  frolic  tho'  in  tea'rs.' 

Book  ill.  f  OO  T-4.     . 

Nor  can  she  be  otherwise  than  lively  and  elegant  when  we 
clear  away  the  prioaitive  and  secondary  rocks,  which  s^he  after- ' 
wards  thought  fit  to  superinduce  upon  her  fairy  t^le.     We  shall 
conclude  our  ei^tracts  with,  the  nuptials  of  the  WAer^king  attd  hh 
beneficent  bride,  -"?;  ?.    ^ 

•  Yet  many  a  youth  that  to  the  tourney  came,       \.  ^  ^^ 
With  eager  looks  had  sought  one  absent  dame,  ,: 

And  marvejl'd  why  I^ymnoria,  fair  and  gay, 
Still  prompt  to  h^te  where  pleasure  led  the  way. 
Who  lov'd  the  cfcean's  fairest  maids  among       ^ 
To  shine  distinguish'd  in  the  glittering  throng, 
To  mark  each  jealous  damsel's  ^«nother'd  sighs 

•  Burst  as  they  watch'd  their  lover's  wandering  eyes. 

When,  like  an  empress,  mid  her  slaves  she  shone, 
And  deem'd  each  eye  ^puld  fi)^  on  her  alone ; 
Why  only  she.  now  shiinn'd  the  festive  scene, 
Where  all  were  met  in  honour  of  their  queen. 
Yet  many  a  nymph  the  secret  reason  guest. 
In  looks,  and  iigtis^  and  whispers  h^lf  e'xprest, 
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And  marveird  much  how  envy  found  a  place 

In  that  fair  brea«»t  ntid  love-inspiring  fdce; 

And  some,  whose  iTiinds  a  kind  red  thuuglii  conceard, 

tn  specious  guise  their  lurking  envy  veilM  : 

"  Twas  true  their  queeu  was  gracious,  good  and  fair, 

t"  Yet  oiher  nymphs  mi^ht  with  her  charms  compare; 
•*  And  it  was  hard,  must  be  by  all  confest, 
"  To  see  one  nymph  thus  rais*d  o  er  all  the  rest, 
**  And  mort?  for  her,  Once  destined  fur  the  throne, 
'*  Whti  decm'd  this  damsel  but  usurp'd  her  crown." 
While  ^ime  their  queen's  superior  charms  allow, 
But  mutter  something  of  a  broken  vow/— p.  182 — 3. 
The  persoiuficatious  of  melals  and  minerals/  and  of  the  '  ageii- 
«ies  of  volcanic  tire/  as  may  be  expected   from  tbe  specimens 
which  we  have  given  of  Miss  Porden's  poetry,  are  managed  with 
great  talent  and  mgenuity,  and  they  exhibit  a  thorongh  knowledge 
of  the  Hiibject.     But  ihey  are  materials  upon  wljic!i  talent  aud  inge- 
nuity should  not  attempt  to  work.     They  are  either  too  refractory v 
to  be  moulded  into  gr;ice,  or  too  rarified  and  penetrating  to  be^ 
rendered  visible  and  tangible.     Nor  could  these  difficulties  be  stir- 
^Utoounled,  even  if,  as  Miss  Porden  wishes,  tbe  operations  of  her 
^^Rosicrucian  niythohigy  hsid  been  directed  by  a  person  '  possessing 
thescientiiic  knowledjje  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  the  energy  and 
^^^iniaginatioo  of  Lord  Byron  and  iMr.  Scott/ 

^K  The  privilege  of  persbmjicftfiott  is  an  important  one,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  used  cbarily.  The  forms  bestowed  by  the  poet 
mast  be  indicated,  not  defined.  The  vitality  which  he  bestows 
must  be  breathed  into  the  object  in  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant 
only.  Like  the  mock  life  produced  in  tbe  slaughtered  auinml  by  the 
powers  of  galvanismj  as  soon  as  the  subtle  induence  lias  darted 
through^  its  effects  must  cci'se;  and  inert  nature  must  relapse  into 
its  pnn»itive  quiescence.  Thus, 
■V  '  Jura  answers  throuf»h  her  misty  shroud 

^B^  Back  to  til e  joyous  Alps  who  call  to  her  alotid/ 

^TSut  although  the  voices  of  tlie  mountains  were  beard  dtning  the 
raging  of  the  midnight  storm,  we  do  not  find  that  they  continued 
to  htdd  a  dialogue  after  it  bad  subsided. 

The  diemes  of  poetry  must  be  such  as  can  agitate  or  allure  ns; 
the  lessons  of  poetry  must  be  such  as  can  enter  into  alliance  with 
our  virtues,  nay,  even  with  our  erroj  s.  But  science  soars  above 
tbe  troubled  region  of  passion  and  feeling,  and  dvrelfa  in  the  calm 
and  cloudless  heaven  where  all  is  light  and  trantjuillity. 

•iutroei    oi/Ti  )(}u*  i*miWvKit%Ta%.  af^pt  fA,aK'  oti^gvi 
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The  object  of  science  is  tbe  discovery  aiid  diffusion  of  truth:  and 
the  flowing  veil  of  poetry  is  wholly  abhorrentfrom  thisats  only  intent 
and  end.  Science  cannot  be  taught  in  allegory  or  iQetapbpfrj^  it 
seeks  neither  ornament  nor  disguise;  the  ojfie  can  gtye.it ;qa]a^ 
ditional  fairness,  the  other  must  detract  from  its  utilityv  Tbisjs^ 
and  properties  of  matter  are  the  '  handmaids'  of  the  Power  ^^Jio 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  investigaUQQ  o£,\hi^. 
workings,  we  must  confide  in  reason,  without  invoking  ^be.  de^e^ 
ful  aid  of  fancy  or  imi^ination.  Let  the  Muse  be  contej^t  to  f^osHFH 
in  the  haunts  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed  from  days  of  cJ^ 
and  employ  herself  in  her  wonted  tasks.  She  may  ^breathe  the  fti^ 
gale  without  trying  ito  pi^rity  in  the  eudiometer.  When  she  gi|dief9 
flowers,  let  her  weave  them  in  a  wreath,  and  she  will  6nd  '4 
Easier  ^n  to  class  the  sweets  which  she  lias  culled  betvyeenj^b^ 
leaves  of  tbe  hortus  siccus;  All  nature  is.  before  her.,  and  it  i^  b^ 
'duty  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  great  pageant;  but  it  v^ilLm^ 
be  required  of  her,  that  she  should  conduct  the  spectaWsbeJ^indth^ 
•cenes.  .    .    .-  ,  •       ..-...'.,  !..* 

With  respect  to  Miss  Porden,  we  must  conclude  by  coufe£tsii^ 
that  although  we  think  her  endeavour  to  blend  poetry  and  fqipitf^ 
together  is  objectionable,  yet  her  knowledge  becomes  l)er,  wjelJ^; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  age  cannot  produce  many  feroajlp 
writers  possessing  ability  and  informaUoh  enough  to  err  a§  she  l)p 
done.  • 


J.  .  ,    _       , 

View  of  the  Chinese  Drama  and  of  their  Theatrical  E3^hiiitioH$. 
Small  8vo.  pp.  l64.     London.    1817. 

SN  the  voluoD^nous  compilations  concerning  China,  yvhxifhf  w^ 
.  publtghed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ana  chiefly  jn.F^^ce^  111 
tbe  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteenth  centuries^  Wai^t 
:with  velry  few  observations  on  the  general  ^tate  of  literature  fn  uat 
ftountry.  The  Catholic  Missionaries,  from  whom  they  were  received, 
labour  hard,  it  is  tru^,  to  persuade. their  correspondents,  by  vagj^e 
and  general  assertions;  that  the  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  sages ;  ulat 
the  love  of  letters  is  universal;  that  learning  alqne  leads  to  wealth 
and  honours ;  that^  with  it,  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  are  open 
to  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and,  witt).Q^t  it,  that  priiices  sink  quietly, 
as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  into  the  vulgar  herd  ;  that,  in 
dbfort,  under  this  enlightened  governpsent, 

'  Worth 
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-*  *  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  Wiint  of  it  th«  fellow. 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.' 
We  ore  cautioned,  however,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  regard  the 
IJterary  qualificalioiia,  which  pave  the  %vay  lo  the  highest  othces  in 
the  state,  n^  consisting  of  that  vulgar  wisdom  which  in^pUes  a  know- 
• -ledge  of  men  aiid  of  things,  or  of  the  pursuits  of  phj^sical   or 
« Abstract  science,  or  even  of  the  history  of  the  great  events  which  ha?© 
-  been  passing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but  that  the  [>erfection 
o£  the  human  intellect,  and  the  indispensable  f|uuliti cation  for  a 
great  statesman^  consist  in  knowing  precisely  what  Yao  said,  and 
•  what  Chun  did,  on  any  particular  occasion,  four  thousand  yearsi  ago  j 
i*nd  in  applying  the  maxims  of  the  one  and  the  practice  of  the  other 
'  to   the  events  of  the  present  time.     This,  witli  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  conBtruction,  and  precise  import,  of  at^  old  character 
of  their  symbolic  languQge,  together  ^vith  the  exact  mode  of  ad- 
i^dressing  a  superior,  or  retu ruing  the  salute  of  an  inferior,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  Confucius,  constitute^  in  a  great 
'  measure,  the  learning  of  a  Chinese  stnte  philosopher.    But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance    seems    to    be    that   these    automatons 
should  have  succeeded   in  f>ersuading  the  Jesuits,  whom  no  one 
will  accuse  of  being  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom,  that  this  puerile 
trifling  of  the  Chinese  n^as  learning;  while  every  succeeding  com- 
munication to  their  superiors  in  Europe   bore  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  tlie  whole  nation  was  iunnersed. 
And  yet  w*e  ought,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  wonder  at  the  miracu- 
lous accounts  of  those  who  had  travelled  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  in  search  of  miracles,  as  at  the  credulity  of  such  men  as 
•Voltaire,  Freret,  De  Guignes,  Isaac  V^ossius,  and  many  others,  who 
.»o  greedily  swallowed  them.     ^Die  Jesuits  indeed  had  some  excuse  : 
-^ha  conversion  of  the  hetiihen  being  the  main  object  of  their  mission, 
-they  found  it,  probably,  conducive  to  their  success  to  adopt  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  their  Chinese  neophytes. 

It  stiii,  however,  remains  to  be  explained  why  these  early  Mig- 
lionaries,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning,  and  more  free  from 
^prejudices  than  any  of  the  other  Religious  Orders,  should  not  have 
bestowed  a  little  attention  on  the  modern  state  of  literature  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  contained  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Pekin, 
smd  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  the  titles  of  some  of  them; 
we  are  also  told  that  thousands  of  the  ligliter  kind  of  productions, 
•nch  as  moral  tales,  entertaining  stories,  novels,  plays  and  songs, 
^ issue  daily  from  the  press ;  but  this  lumping  meulittn  of  Chinese 
libraries  ami  Chinese  books,  with  the  exception  of  one  drama 
tfSHislated  by  Fire  Preniure,  two  or  three  moral  tales,  as  many 
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apologues  and  some  slmrt  specimens  of  poetiy,  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  J3u  lIulHe  and  Grozier,  constituted  alt  the  knowledge 
which,  till  of  very  late  years,  we  possessed  in  Europe,  of  the  taste 
of  the  Cliinese  in  that  department  of  literatme  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  l/eiie^'i  let  I  res* 

Yet  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  particular  brunch  of  na- 
tional literature  would  seem  precisely  to  be  that  which  was  most 
Avanling  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  iiationtil  cha- 
racter— it  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  appears  best  calculated  to  shew 
us  how  this  singular  people  acted  and  thought  under  the  ordinary 
Occurrences  of  life  ;  and  bow  far  the  fine  moral  sentiments,  which 
Confucius  uttered,  and  which  are  painted  in  large  characters  in 
their  houses  and  lemples,  by  the  sides  of  the  high  roads,  and  in  all 
public  phices,  are  carried  into  practice  in  real  life.  That  beautiful 
little  novel  the  Hao-kiou-tr  It  natty  translated  by  Mr,  Wilkinson  and 
published  by  l>r.  Percy,  did  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  remained 
for  many  years  the  solitary  specimen  of  ibis  kind  of  composition. 
The  knowledge  of  the  language  which  the  translator  had  acquired 
seems  to  have  died  widi  him ;  and  as  Bohea  and  Sou-chong  couH 
be  provided  by  the  easier  process  of  a  sort  of  telegraphic  cominu- 
nication  iiided  by  a  murderous  jargon  of  English,  the  study  of  the 
language  of  Cliina  revived  only  with  tfrc  Embassy  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  the  Court  of  Pekiii,  This  mission  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  die  present  Sir  George  Staunton,  then  a  boy,  to  cultivate 
it  with  complete  success;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  bv 
several  of  the  Company^s  servants  at  Canton,  but  by  none  with  moi'c 
assiduity  and  advantage  dian  by  Mr,  Davis,  the  tianslator  of  the 
drama  before  us :  this  young  gentleman  is  a  writer  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  die  East  India  Company's  facfory  at  Canton,  where, 
we  understand,  he  has  not  been  resident  much  more  than  two  years. 
The  editor  of  this  literary  curiosity,  for  such  it  must  be  consi* 
dered  whatever  its  meills  or  defects  may  be,  has  taken  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  Chinese  drama,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the 
slage-representaiions,  as  they  are  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  ambassadors ;  these  exhibitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
puerile  enough,  consisting  chietiy  of  broad  farce,  of  tumbling,  jug- 
gling, poslurr-making,  and  ridiculous  processions  of  men  disguised 
as  animals,  the  last  of  which  may  be  intended  perhaps  to  convey, 
by  personified  allegories,  allusions  to  some  national  tradition  or 
religious  superstition.  Of  their  regular  dramas,  sucb  aa  diis 
before  us,  we  bear  little  or  nothing  in  die  accounts  published  af 
the  several  embassies  sent  by  different  nations  to  the  Court  of 
Pekin.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Until  the  present  embassy  of  Lord 
Auiherst,  i^itber  th^  ambassador  nor  any  of  \m  suite  were  fortunate 
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enough  to  undei-stand  one  word  of  whtit  ihey  beard  ;  und  as  it  Is  said 
lliat,  wlien  one  sense  is  slint,  llie  otliers  become  more  open,  tbese 
tiaveJlers  describe  accurately  enough,  no  daiibt,  whiit  ibey  saw, 
but  are  necessarily  silent  as  to  what  they  heard. 

The  editor  mentions  a  poem,  written  by  n  common  Cbineise, 
called  *  London/ also  translated  by  Mr.  Davis,  We  have  procured 
a  copy  of  this  poeni^  or  ratber  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  beea 
translated  :  though  the  author's  observalioij^,  in  general,  are  just, 
yetj  as  he  was  ignoi^nt  of  our  bingua^t,  they  proceed  almost  wholly 
from  what  was  communicatid  to  the  mind  through  ibe  organ  of 
tight.  *  Their  play-houses/  he  says,  *  are  always  shut  durihg  the 
day  ;  after  dark  the  scenes  are  opened*  Tbe  faces  of  the  actors  are 
very  handsome.  Their  dresses  are  embroidered  and  splendid  ;  and 
they  sing  in  exact  unison  with  the  music  ;  and  dance  lo  the  drums 
and  ttutesp  The  exhibition  is  delightful  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
all  go  away  with  laughing  countenances.*  And  he  adds^  in  a  udte, — 
for  this  Chinese  poet  loo  uses  his  verses  as  p^gs  to  hang  note« 
upon, — '  that  all  descriptions  of  people  mix  together  and  pay  a 
certain  iixcd  price  ;  that  the  scenes  are  painted  to  represent  trees 
and  bouses,  that  they  are  frequently  changed;  and  that  tite  female 
characters  are  all  performed  by  women.'  Of  the  Thames,  he 
■ays,  '  three  bridges  resist  the  stream,  and  form  a  coumiuuicatiou* 
Ships  and  boats  pass  beneath  the  arches ;  men  and  horses  \\  alk 
amidst  the  clouds ;  a  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  tlie 
other ;  and  the  river  flows  through  nine  chaimcls* '  The  bridge  of 
IjU-t/ciitfr,  which  out-tops  all  under  heaven,  resembles  them  iti 
form.' — But  he  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  bridge  of  Lo-yang^  ia 
Fokien,  is  the  finest  in  tlie  world;  that  it  resembles  these  (of  the 
Thames)  in  appearance,  but  there  is  a  difference  in'  point  of  size :^ — 
in  the  original,  there  is  an  artful  ambiguity  by  which  the  superiority 
'  in  point  of  size*  is  left  undecided.  Our  traveller  (who  is  not  de-. 
ficieut  in  intelligence)  notices  chiefly  those  objects  which  excited 
attention  by  tlieir  contrast  with  those  of  his  own  country — thus  he 
observes  that,  *'  the  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars 
from  tliem  /  that,  on  four  sacred  days  in  the  month,  people  put  oa 
their  best  clothes,  and  go  to  the  temple  ;  that  the  virtuous  read  tlieir 
sacred  book,  which  they  call  Pe^iee  to  kutf  (pray  to  God) ;  that  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  the  hills  rising  one 
above  another  delightful  to  behold  ;  that  little  girls  haverosy  cheeks 
and  fair  complexions;  that  men  and  women  marry  from  mutual 
choice;  and  love  and  respect  each  otlier;  and  that  there  are  no 
iecond  wives;  that  the  grass  is  cut,  and  dried,  to  feed  cattle  in 
winter  when  there  is  frost  and  snow  ;  tliat  men  and  women  ramble 
into  the  fields  to  gather  flowtrrs;  that  poor  women  at  the  wheat 
Ijarvest  gather  the  grain  which  ia  left,  and  sing  as  they  go  home ; 
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and  lliat  people  recommend  r»L'li  other  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
return  early,  lest  thcv  slioidd  be  bewildered  in  the  tV»g,  &c.  As  tliis 
is  the  iirst  attempt  by  a  Chinese  to  |^ive  his  ct unit ry men  any  infor- 
mation respecting  England,  we  have  thought  that  our  readers  would 
not  be  displeased  with  a  short  specimen  of  the  mode  in  whieh  it 
is  conveyed. 

That  the  Chinese  have  flomctUinn^  better  than  those  exhibition* 
described  by  trnvcllers,  the  '  Orphan  of  Tchao/  translated  by 
Premare,  and  the  *  Laou-sing-urh/  both  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  same  collection  of  one  hundred  dramas,  abundantly 
testily' J  and  we  think  there  is  also  proof  ihul  iheiie  plays,  and 
others  of  a  similar  descriplion,  are  those  which  arc  generally  re- 
presented before  Chinese  audiences,  though  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, as  the  Editor  has  observed,  *  that  those  representations 
fippear  to  descend  into  low  ness  and  vulgarity,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  rank  and  situation  in  life  of  tlje  parties  for  whose  amusement 
they  are  exhibited/  The  theatrical  entertainments  exhibited  before 
the  emperor  and  liis  court,  for  the  amusemenl  of  every  ambassador, 
from  Ysbrandt  Ives  to  Titsingh  and  V^an  Braam,  were  more  puerile, 
absurd  and  mean,  than  those  to  which  they  were  invited  in  the 
provinces.  Thus  we  tind  io  Lord  Macartney's  entertaining  Journal^ 
a  ludicrous  detail  of  the  entertainments  given  at  Goholj  wliich 
lasted  tive  hours,  the  account  of  which  his  Igrdship  thui^  cou* 
eludes:  *  Thus  then  have  1  seen  Kitti^  Sohmon  hi  all  his  giurtf^ 
I  use  tliis  expression,  as  the  sceiie  recalled  perfectly  to  my  memory 
a  puppet-show  of  that  name,  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  my 
childhood,  and  which  made  so  strong  an  impFessionomTiy  mind,  thai 
I  then  thought  it  a  true  representation  of  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
greatness  and  felicity/  But  at  Tien-sing  liis  lordship  speaks  of  the 
actors  having  exhibited  during  the  day  *  several  different  pan  to-;  ^ 
mimes  and  historical  dramas.*  '  One  of  these,*  Sir  Georj^e  Stauntoi^  ^ 
observes,  *  attracted  particular  attention/  Scanty  as  their  Ivuow- 
ledge  was  of  the  lafiguage,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy 
perceived,  or  thought  they  perceived,  the  resemblance  of  the  aclioil. 
to  one  of  Shaksj)eare*s  historical  plays.  A  rebel  general^  who  hu% 
filain  his  sovereign,  pays  his  addresses  to  ibe  ca|>tive  empress,;. 
and,  *  whilst  she  is  tearing  her  hair,  and  rending  the  skies  ^Yith  Ler^ 
complaints,  the  conqueror  enters,  approaches  her  with  respect, 
adilresses  her  in  a  gentle  tone,  soothes  her  sorrows  widi  bis  €oii[i* 
passion,  talks  of  love  and  adoration,  ami,  like  Richard  the  IfliirA 
wilh  Lady  Anne,  prevails,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  on  the  Qiitiesc. 
princess,  to  dry  up  her  tears,  to  forget  her  deceased 'cotisprLan||^ 
yield  to  a  consoling  wooer/  ^A'c^^- 

It  w^ould  be  idle  to  conjecture,  in  the  present  state  of  our  i(Wr 
pcrfect  knowded^e  of  ChiuSj  whewc^  tliii  unfavouraUe  difference 
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iti  the  court  nmusements  arises ;  but  it  would  be  i^ite  consistent 
vvitli  the  chnrarter  of  ihis  mean  and  insolent  governnient,  to  suppose 
that  these  exhibitions  uere  got  up  for  the  occasion,  as  being,  in 
their  opinion,  best  suited  io  the  taste  and  mideriitanding  of  foreign 
baiharians,  who,  accordit^g  to  their  notions^  conic  from  afar  to  ofler 
ihcm  tribute  and  to  seek  tlitir  prolecliou. 

Bnt  the  vulgar  and  { hildish  exhibitions*  of  the  Chinese  slagQ 
form  not  ibe  most  serious  charge  agaimit  the^lajste  and  juil^ment  of 
ibis  n^ition  of  sages;  it  appears  from  ihe  V.B^ief  Vit^w,'  that  they 
freriuendy  ofilml  against  a li  decency  and,  iiKirAUty.  »Kot  satlaiicd 
with  tht^  nure  rejnlion  of  a  criminal  actor  a  tSUhy&iory^  the  Chinese 
rf  quire  something  nunt — the  eye  nntst  be  gratified  by  a  b'lnhl  of 
evr  ry  process  of  ilie  tjansaclion.  "1  he  following  instance  will  suf- 
fice as  a  specimen  of  Uieir  taste  In  this  respect. 

*  The  history  of  hushand^  ti*^ceived  hy  their  mlsln?sses,  ^ay^  &L  de 
Guif;nes,  "  tjeing  frequently  the  subject  of  their  coniedies,  there  occur 
therein  sf^melimcs  siluaiions  si>  tree,  and  in  which  the  actur  exhibits  so 
much  rrinh,  that  the  scene  hectunes  extremely  indecent;''— *an<l  he  men- 
tifms  im  instance  of  which  he  was  an  e}e-vviinesSj  where  the  benjine  of 
tfie  piece  **  devint  grosse  et  accoucha,  i>ur  le  the4trt"  d'un  enfant/'  The 
piece  was  called  the  5fe-//o£«  Pagoda,  h^-iti:;  the  histury  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  PagCKia  no\V  in  ruins,  on  that  famous  lake  afti^cribed  by 
Mr,  Barrew  under  the  name  of  Lui^ftijrg-taj— lb  a  Temple  of  the 
Thunderin*;  Winds,  Several  genii j  mounted  upon  serpents,  and  march* 
ing  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  opened  the  scene;  a  neighbouring 
bonze  ^Imrtly  after  made  love  to  one  nf  these  goddesses,  vibo,  iji  spita 
of  the  remoustiances  of  her  sister,  listened  to  the  young  man,  marned 
him,  became  pregnant,  andwMS  delkcrtd  of  u  ehild  rtpon  the  stage,  %vho* 
very  soon  found  itseU  ii^  a  condition  to  walk  about.  Enraged  at  this 
scandalous  advenim^^  the  genii  drove  away  the  home,  and  fini.shed  by 
striking  the  piigoda  >vith  lightning,  and  reducing  it  to  the  ruined  con- 
dition in  which  il  now  appears/  "     {f^fi^  Plcw,  p,  29-) 

The  translation  of  the  l^aou-sing-urh  puts  an  eiid  to  all  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Cliiuese  drama,  if  any  doubt  could 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  lo  the  autlienticity  and  the  bdebty 
of  the  translation  of  the  ^Orphan  of  Tchao/  The  latter  is  abused 
by  Voltaire,  though  he  made  it  the  ground- work  of  one  of  his  b^st 
tragedies;  he  admiiSj  indeed,  that,  in  spile  of  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  events,  they  are  all  exhibited  in  tlie  most  clear  and  dis- 
ti!»ct  rn^rmer;  but  he  quarrels  with  it,  because  unity  of  time  and 
action,  sentiment,  character,  eloquence,  passion,  all,  by  bis  ac- 
coutit,  are  wanting — a  grave  list  of  defects,  tmly- — but  Voltaire 
probably  was  not  aware  that  Premare*s  translation  is  the  skeleton 
only  of  the  Chinese  play,  and  that  those  parts  which  have  been 
compared  with  the  Greek   chorna,  and  in  which  sentiment  and 
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passion,  if  not  eloquence,   are   expressed,  were  omitted   by  the 
translator.     The  editor  observes, 

'  Our  countryman.  Doctor  Hurd,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  Practical 
Imitation,"  formed  a  very  dift'erent  opinion  of  this  tragedy  from  that  of 
Voltaire.  He  conceived  that  it  embraces  the  two  essentials  of  dramatic 
poetry,  unity  and  integrity  of  action — and  a  close  connection  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story ;  Tor,  **  first,"  he  ob«erves,  '*  the  action  is  strictly 
one ;  the  destruction  of  tlie  house  of  Chao  is  the  single  event  on  which 
our  attention  turns  from  the  beginning ;  we  see  it  gradually  prepared 
and  brought  on ;  and  with  its  completion,  the  tragedy  finishes.  Se- 
condly, tire  action  proceeds  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  Aristotle  him- 
self demands."— And  having  noticed  its  resemblance  in  many  points  to 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles — "  let  me  add,"  says  he,  "ah  iWCdribi.^ture  of 
fcongs  in  passionate  parts,  heightened  into  sublime  po'e^t'ryi'tirtd 'some- 
what resembling  the  character  of  ihe  ancient ■x:horus.'^"''ilid^Premarc 
translated  more  of  these  lyrics,  he  would  probably  h»^  fiiund  the  re- 
semblance still  more  complete.'     {Biief  Viem,  p*  34.))  <*  •  >-  ^u? 

The  *Heir  in  bis  Old  Age*  is  Jiablie  to^one' 6f  tbeidbjectiont 
brought  by  Vdltaire  against  the  *  Orpliarr  of  <iSitlt5,^''e»cept'  the 
want  o(  unit^  of  place  and  time,  a  defect  dPiihidi'^W^in^Engkindy 
atieast,  are  not  w^ranted  to  complain.  •  This  ti^^a  is^auting 
neither  in  sentiment,  passion,  nor  chara€t<ir-^of  it&'rfdqicnce  none 
can  judge  correctly,  but  those  who  feel  the  f6t(ie  of  i^^>*sfc0ciatioli 
of  ideas  suggested  by  the  compounded  symbols  'bf  tHe 'Chinese 
language,  whose  most  striking  beauties,  as  a  Chinese  has  observed, 
*  pass  through  the  eye  immediately  to  the  heart,-  fend  "tN'hose  sound, 
striking  upon  the  ear,  *  brings  the  recollection  of  the  pi'ctuf^4o  the 
eye.*  These  combinations  of  symbols,  the  frequent  use  c^xf  meta- 
phors, and  of  allusions  to  ancient  history  and  poptd^. stories, 
especially  in  the  lyric^  parts,  *  which  are  sung '  ^r^chimt^  with 
music,' must  render  the  translation  of  th^mf  a  diffietilt  task  i  to  an 
European ;  and  jlPtei?^  all,  the  b^st  translation  ean  bnlyberrau  ap- 
proximation tothe  prigitKkly  wa»ting  the  strength)  and  b^eautyy  and 
e:xpressiou  conv6y^  by  the  latter  to  the  eje  of  a  C*ine8^;"^Mr.  Da- 
vis, we  think,  hakilobe  wonders ;  he  found,  he  s^y8,thelyrical  part* 
very  obscure,  but  nhere  doubtful  passages  occurred,  *  the  opinion 
of  two  or  more  natives  was  asked,  and  that  sense  adopted  which 
appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  idiom  of  the  <  language, 
and  with  the  scojie  of  the  original.*  •    '  ?     '  .. 

The  comedy  of  '  An  Heir  in  his  old.  Age*  is  the^repi'^tofotioii 
of  a  simple  story  in  dohifestic  life,  ih^  dramath personSheing com* 
posed  entirely  of  the' ihembers  of  a  family  in  the  nilercaatile,  or 
tifading  professio^i,' which  in  China  we  may  consider 'us*  consti- 
tuting the  rpiddle  dass  of  society.  The  moral  meant  to  i)e  con-» 
Y«yed  is  an  iUustratiou'of  Ihe  happiness  or  the  misery  of  havingr 
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*)r  wanting  a  son  to  honour  his  aored  parents,  and  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  ihuir  totnhs  when  dead  ;  filial  pielj  being,  in  the  estimation 
of  this  singular  people,  the  iirst  of  moral  virtues,  and  the  lack  of  it 
the  worst  of  moral  offences;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  basis  on  which 
all  the  religious,  moral,  and  civil  inatitutions  of  die  empire  are 
foinidcd  :  hence  the  want  of  an  heir  to  |ierpetiiaiethe  family  iiamcj 
and  to  perform  the  posthumous  cerenjonieH,  is  a  source  of  miser? 
ti]  a  man's  life-time,  and  a  reproach  to  his  memory  when  dead*  To 
obviate  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  liumaH  means  ^ill'adniif,  CAistoni> 
^hich  is  here  stronger  than  law,  allows  a  man  to  tt^kean  inferior, 
or  second  wife,  whom  he  generally  purchases 'from  poor  relations;. 
in  this  character  she  has  no  rights,  ard,  if  she  bear  children,  thry 
are  considered  as  the  children  of  tlie  hrst  or  lejritiinate  wife,  and 
enjoy  tliei  same  [yrivileges  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  characters  in  the  '  Heir  in  his  old  Age'  are  an  old  man,  hi« 
xvife,  his  second "vvife,  his  daughter^  his  !?on-in-lavVj  and  his  nephew. 
The  outline  of  the,  fable  is  briefly  dji^  : — The  old  man,  having  amas- 
sed consideraWo  weaUh  by  trade,  and  being  without  a  f>on  to  per- 
form the  duties  iwhich  tiliai  piety  demands,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dcadiJmd  takeu  a  second  wife,  whose  pregnancy  is  amiounced 
at  the  openingof  the  play.     To  atone  for  some  Httle  ir|eguhirilics 
in  hi^  trading  concerns,  and  incline  heaven  to  be  favourable  to  his 
TA'ishes,  he  makes  a  sacrilicc  of  his  book-debt^,  by  burning  them  in 
iho  presence  of  Ids  family*     He  then  bequeaths  his  property  to  hW 
Vfife  and  married  daughter  ;  and  having  got  rid  of  a  nephew,  who 
is  hated  by  his  old  wile,  by  giving  him  a  iiundred  pieces  of  silver, 
be  sets  out  for  his  house  ijithe  country,  to  await  the  congratulation* 
of  Jiis  family  on  the  wished- for  birth  of  a  son, 
•  ijf   '  iHe  i^  scarctily.  departed,  hmvever,  before  the  disappointment 
rt»-.  off  ihe  soii-inriaw,  on  the  pregnancy  of  the  second  wife,  vents  itself 
.in  in vcc Lives  ;  and  he  plainly  telLs  the  dimghter,  (his  wife,)  that  he 
only  ntarried  her  lor  the  sake  of  die  old  man's  weal  lb.  The  daugh- 
ter soothes  him   by  hinting  how  ejisy  it  will  be  to  get  rid  of  die 
pregnant  wiftr,  and  to  frame  a  plausible  story  to  deceive  her  father; 
and  from  wliat  follows,  the  husband,  as  well  as  the  audience,  is  left 
to  conclude  that  she   has  contrived  to    dispatch    the  nnfortunal« 
"vvoman.     In  the  meantime,  the  olil  genlleman  is  waiting  in  great 
anxiety  for  the  residt ;  his  family  ap|>car  in  succession  to  commu- 
.1   >iiicfttje  the  doleful  tidmgs  of  the  disappearance  of  his  second  wife, 
-err  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  trick,  and  is  at  length  rehictantlj 
*s    brought  to  beUcve  it  true-    In  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoiiilment, 
he  bur.'^ts  into  tears,  and  expresses  his  suspicions  of  foul   play. 
Attributing  at  length  his  misfortynes  to  some  Uttle  peculations  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  he  resolves   to  bestow  alms  at  a  neigh - 
boiiring  temple^  and  to  fast  for  seven  days^  in  the  hope  that  the 

c  c  :j  objeclt 
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objects  of  his  charity  may  in  some  measure^  however  imperfectly, 
sapply  the  place  of  a  son.  We  have  now  a  scene  at  the  templte  in 
which  the  beggars  of  China^  like  tlie  beggars  in  all  other  countries, 
e!Lhibit  their  talent  at  fraud  and  imposfure :  here  also  the  nephew 
tippcars,  in  ihe  most  hopeless  state  of  poverty  ;  he  is  insulted  by  the 
3on-i«-Iuw,  and  reproached  by- the  old  wife  ;  the  uncle,  however, 
dismisses  him  with  a  trifle  of  money  to  supply  his  immediate  wants, 
and  earnestly  recommends  him  to  be  punctual  in  visiting  the  tombs 
of  his  family  at  the  approaching  season,  giving  hrm  the  strongest 
assurances  that  a  due  attention  to  the  duties  of  iilial  piety  must 
ultimately  lead  to  prosperity. 

.  The  nephew  acccfrdingly  visits'  the  tombs,  makes  the  best  ob- 
lations that  his  poverty  will  allow,  invokes  the  shades  of  his  an- 
cestors to  cominiserate  his  distress,  and  to  grant  him  their  protec- 
tion :  he  then  goes  away,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wife  make  their 
appearance,  observe  the  vestiges  of  a  recent  oblation,  conclude  from 
the  meanness  of  the  offerings  that  it  must  have  been  their  nephew, 
and  express  great  indignation  that  their  own  daughter  and  son-in-law 
should  be  so  tardy  in  fulfilling  their  duty.  The  old  man  takes  this 
opportunity  of  convincing  his  wife  of  her  injustice  to  this  nephew, 
who  is  not  only  more  worthy,  but  nearer  in  blood  than  their  son-in- 
law  ;  she  relents,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  make  reparation ;  he 
enters,  a  reconciliation  takes  place,  and  he  is  again  received  into 
tlic  family. 

Soon  after,  the  son-in-law  and  daughter  appear  with  a  great 
noise  and  a  procession  of  village  oflicers,  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies ;  but  they  are  received  by  their  parents  with  bitter  reproaches 
for  their  ingratitude  and  tardy  piety,  and"ordered  never  more  to 
enter  the  doors  of  their  parents.  Dn  the  old  man's  birth-day,  how- 
ever, they  approach  his  house  and  entreat  to  pay  their  respects, 
when  to  tlie  utter  astonishment  and  joy  of  the  old  man,  his  daugh- 
ter presents  him  with  his  second  wife,  leading  a  son  in  her  hand 
about  thr'ee  years  of  age,  both  of  whom,  it  now  appears,  had  been 
secreted  by  the  daughter,  and  supported  by  her,  out  of  aflfectioji  to 
her  fatlier,  unknown  to  her  husband^  who  had  all  along  supposed 
both  mother  and  child  to  have  been  otherwise  disposed  of.  The 
daughter  is  now  separated  from  her  worthless  husband,  and  taken 
kito.her  father's  bouse ;.  a  new  arrangement  is  made  of  his  pro-. 
.  perty ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  old 
gentleman,  for  being  soswueaLfiectedly  made  happy  by  *  an  heir  in 
,  his  old  age/  tuii  ni  .> 

This  simple  stocy  it)  worked  up  with  cotisiderable  ingenuity  ^  the 

unity  and  integrity  of  Ui^  j^;tioo  are  closely  adhered  to,  the  incidents 

are  all  connected  with  thej{]paUi  design,  and  the  character  of  each 

of  the  dramatis  peM9onawii\i  preserved  throughout,  especially  that 
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fef  the  old  man:  that  of  the  old  lady  is  not  quite  so  passive  aa  we 
had  been  led  to  suppose  the  female  character  to  be  in  Clihiu;  she 
rules  her  faniily  with  undisputed  sway ;  and  is  moreover  a  reason- 
ab[c  woman,  listens  to  argument,  and  is  open  to  conviction,  Tfie 
action  proceeds  without  ihe  least  interruptionj  and  tliongh  the  time 
employed  is  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  events  follciw 
each  other  in  such  natural  order,  and  are  so  clusely  connected,  that 
the  lapse  of  lime  would  not  he  perceived,  but  for  tlie  age  of  the 
child  hroitght  forward  in  the  conctwdin^  scene.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  divisions  of  this  drama  should  approximate  so  nearly 
ti>  those  of  most  European  nations.  It  consists  of  five  acts,  or  four 
be^iiileslhe  sie-tszCy  or  {jpeuiuij,  wliich  is,  to  all  intents  aiid-j>urposes, 
tni  act  difl'ering  in  notlnri^r  fjom  tiie  odier  acts.  Its  rcsembhtuce  to 
the  prologues  of  the  Greek  drama  h  sufficiently  striking,  where  tljc 
principal  personages  come  forward  to  let  the  audience  into  ihe 
argument  or  stary  on  whicli  t!ie  action  is  to  turn,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  names  and  characters  of  the  actors.  The  ^  Old 
Man,'  Ui  the  *  Opening'  of  the  present  drama,  announces  himself  in 
tliis  manni  r  : — *  I  am  a  man  of  Tung-ping-foo ;  my  siruame  is  LeWj 
my  name  T:^ung*.sheu*  1  am  sixty  yeai-s  of  age,  imd  Le-sUe,  my 
wife,  !s  iifty-eit*ht.  My  daughter  Yin-c bung's  age  h  twenty-seven, 
and  that  of  her  husband,  Chang-la ng,  thirty,  ik,c.;*  and  so  he  goes 
on  to  tell  the  ages,  connections,  and  history  of  the  whole  dramath 
persons — like  the  single  aclor  of  Thespis,  announcing  his  own  name 
and  faniily,  and  telling  the  simple  tale  of  his  misfortunes, — or,  like 
the  ghost  of  PolydorCj  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  acquainting 
the  audience  that  he  is  the  son  of  Hecuba  and  Priam,  just  come 
from  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  &c,-*or  Helena,  who  exclaims, 
*— -  I  fiiom  Sparta  draw  my  birth,  a  realm 
To  glory  not  unknown,  of  royal  race, 
Daughter  of  Tyndarus,  -^^  — — — 

—~ and  Helena  my  name,' 

But  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  Chineae  drama  may  perhaps  bsj 
found  in  some  of  our  old  Mysteries ;  as  in  that  of  *  Candlemai 
Day,  or  the  Killing  of  the  Children  of  Israel,'  where,  for  instance^ 
King  Herod  thus  announces  himself: — 

*  lam  King  Ileroicd,  I  will  it  be  knowen  so, 
Moat  strong  and  myghty  in  fehl  far  lo  fyght,  &:c/ 
This  practice  of  addressing  the  audience,  as  Mr,  Gifford  has 
observed,  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  '  IJartholomew  Fair/ 
where  Lanthurn  Lmtherhmd  thus  opens  his  puppet-show. 
*  Gentles,  that  no  longer  your  expectations  may  wander, 
Behold  our  chief  actor,  amorous  Leander, 
With  a  gfcat  deal  of  cioth,  lapp'd  about  him  like  a  scurf. 
Tor  he  yet  serves  \m  father,  a  dyer  at  Puddle- wharf.' 

c  c  4  The 
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The  resemblance,  however,  to  the  Greek  drama  does  not  atop 
here.  The  Ivrical  compositions,  which  in  the  serious  and  histo- 
rical plays  are  more  frequent  than  in  dramas  like  th€  one  in  ques* 
tion,  bear  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  chorus  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedy,  with  all  due  distance,  however,  as  to  taste  and  genui»,. 
and  like  the  chorus  too,  they  ar«S  sung  with  an  accompaniment  of 
music.  The  difficulty  of  many  of  these  choral  songs  in  the  Greek 
trggedy  is  not  greater  than  the  obscurity  which  prevails  in  thos» 
of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  think  that  these  passages^ 
are  chiefly  intended  to  gratify  the  ear,  and  that  sense  is  very 
often  sacrificed  to  sound.  It  may  be  so  ^  and,  if  it  were,  his  editor 
observes,  ^  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  nearer 
home/  We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  however,  from  Mr.. 
Davis'^s  own  occasional,  translations  that  they,  are  meant  to  con- 
vey some  sage  reflection,  or  some  moral  truth^  bearing  on  the- 
subject  of  the  dialogue,  and  that  their  obscurity  is  owing  to  the 
figurative  signification  of  the  symbols.  *  Without  extensive  know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  poetry,'  .says  Mr.  Morrison,  'and  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country,  it  is  very  difficult  ta  understand: 
their  poetical  compositions.' 

The  Chinese  stage  derives  none  of  those  helps  from  scenery 
which,  in  Europe,  so  powerfully  assists  in  augmenting  the  illusion. 
Nor  have  they  any  permanent  theatres  :  with  the  ready  bamboo,  of 
universal  use,  a  few  mats,  and  some  printed  cotton  cloths,  ihey  will 
dress  up  a  theatre  in  a  few  hours ;  or  a  chamber,  with  a  door  for 
*,their  exits  and  their  entrances,'  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  When 
a  foreign  ambassador  is  received  by  the  viceroy  of  a  province,  or 
the  governor  of  a  city,  or  when  an  officer  of  state,  or  a  wealthy  ci- 
tizen gives  an  entertainment  to  liis  friends,  a  set  of  players  and  a 
band  of  music  are  the  never- failing  appendages  to  the  banquet.. 
They  are  always  ready  to  commence  on  a  certain  niuiiber  of  pieces,, 
and  they  continue  to  play  as  long  as  the  guests  remain,  without 
intermission.  The  female  characters  are  usually  performed  by 
euniichs  or  boys ;  though  women  sometimes  appear  on  the  stage. 
The  dialogue  in  their  tragedies  and  historical  plays  is  carried  on  ia 
a  tone  of  voice  considerably  elevated  above  its  natural  pitch,  and 
continued  in  a  kind  of  whining  monotony,  like  a  bad  invitation  of 
the  recitative  in  the  Italian  opera,  but  without  the  modulations  ^nd 
cadences  of  that  pleasing  vehicle  of  fine  music.  In'ithe  li^btep 
pieces  of  comedy  and  farce,  the  dialogue  is  conducted  intb^faini^ 
liar  tone  of  common  cortversation.  t'  \. '    ', 

Any  extract  that  we  coUld  give  would  convey  but  Fitlle  idisA  of 
the  merits  or  defects  of  the  present  play;  whatever  they  may  be,' 
the  Chinese  drama  h  unquestionably  their  own ;  and  it  appears,, 
both  from  this  and  the  tragedy,  of  the  House  of  Tchao/that  the 

object 
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objtxl  is  '  to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image ;' 
and  thoiigli  the  ^  HeiF  in  his  old  Agel  ^yas  wrilten  nearly  ciglil 
himdicd  \cars  ago,  yet  as  time  stands  still  in  China,  with  regard 
to  any  alteration  or  improvement,  llii.'s  and  all  their  plays,  how- 
ever old,  shew  the  exiifting  age,  ^  his  form  and  presstne/  It  is 
a  true  picture  of  Chinese  manners  mid  Chniese  feelings,  and,  as 
snrh,  is  a  valuable  acquijjition  to  our  stock  of  knowledi^e,  as  far  as 
it  resjards  diis  extraordinary  nation. 

There  is  little  or  no  donbt  diat  the  Chinese  borrowed  the  popu- 
lar religion,  and  the  remnants  they  possess  of  astronomical  science,^ 
fronathe  Hindcms  ;  but  their  drama  is  obviously  ahogelher  natiouaf. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  single  Hindoo  play  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  tToropean  dress,  we  should  say,  thut  while  the  Hindoos- 
soar  beyond  nature  into  the  wilds  of  tiiythology,  the  Chinese  adircre 
rigidly,  i'qr  too  rigidly  sometimes^  to  human  actions  and  human  im- 
perfections. It  is  true,  the  same  feeling  of  misery  attending  the 
want  of  a  son  is  expressed  in  Sacontala  as  in  the  Chinese  play ; 
but  among  the  Hindoos  it  is  more  of  a  religious  feelinjr,  and  the 
observance  oi'  a  precept  of  the  Vedas  ;  thus  the  prince  Dnshmanta 
says : — 

'  Ah  me  1  the  depiirted  souls  of  my  ancestors^  ulio  claim  a  shaie  In 
tlie  funeral  cake,  uhicli  I  have  no  son  to  offer,  areappreheuisive  of  losing 
their  due  honour,  when  Duiihmanta  shall  he  no  more  on  earth! — who 
then,  alas,  will  pcitorm  iu  our  family,  those  obsequies  which  the  Veda 
prescribes  ?  My  forefathers  must  drink,  instead  of  a  pui-e  libation^  thii 
flood  of  tears,  the  only  olfering  which  a  man,  who  dies  childlesii,  caa 
niake  diem.^ 

We  are  so  much  pleased  with  this  little  performance  of  Mr, 
Davis,  that  we  hope  to  see  more  of  the  same  kind,  from  the  same^ 
or  some  other  colleetion  of  the  popnlar  dramas  of  China ;  for 
nothing  can.  be  better  calculated  to  display  tlie  manners  and  the 
character  of  tlie  people. 

We  had  promised  ourselves  much  information  en  the  interesting 
subject  before  ns,  from  the  embassy  to  China,  which,  at  the  present 
Bioment,  occupies  so  large  a  sliare  of  the  public  attention.  With 
suck  superior  advantages  to  those  of  Lord  Macaitney,  in  having  so 
many  of  our  own  countrymen  who  are  well  versed  in  the  language^ 
5ir  George  Staunton,  Mr.  Morrison,,  and  Mr.  Davis,  the  Editor 
too,  had,  naturally  enough,  anticipated  the  most  favourable  results 
from  the  mission;  ^\hich,  however^  we  regret  to  find,  from  the 
Imperial  Gazette,  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilted.  That  the  general 
facts  which  have  been  pttblished  are  true,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt ;  that  the  details  are  false,  we  entertain  as  Fu tie  doubt,- — 
well  knowing  that>  for  tlie  propagation  of  falsehood^  the  old 
Brussels  Gazette  was  but  a  type  of  that  of  Ptkin. 

Recent 
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Recent  accounts  from  th^  embassy  state,  that  on  tlie  arrival  of 
the  ships  in  the  gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee,  on  the  28th  July,  two  military 
4>fficer8  came  off  from  the  shore,  and  expressed  some  surprize  at 
tteir  having  reached  that  anchorage  in  so  short  a  time  after  notice 
had  been  iTrst  received  of  the  embassy;  and  it  was  evident  that 
no  preparations,  had  been  made  for  its  reception.  Two  days 
afterwards,  however,  the  same  officers  returned  with  intelligence 
that  three  mandarins  of  rank  had  been  appointed  to  attend  the  am- 
bassador to  the  capital ;  the  first  of  the  name  of  Quongf  the  impe- 
rial legate,  arid  a  Tartar ;  the  second.  Change  a  civilian;  the  third, 
17w,  a  military  officer ;  being  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  three 
Ta-jirfy  or  great  mcji,  appointed  to  wait  on  Lord  Macartney;  and, 
to  make  the  parallel  complete,  the  Tartar  legate  announced  his  in- 
tention of  receiving  the  ambassador  on  shore,  while  the  other  two 
paid  their  respects  to  him  on  board  the  Alceste.  They  brought 
with  them  a  fleet  of  junks,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  containing  the 
imperial  present  of  refreshments  for  the  ships' crews,  intended  also, 
when  unloaded,  to  convey  back  the  presents  and  baggage  of  the 
ambassador  and  his  suite.  Hie  present  did  not  contain  such  avast 
profusion  of  hogs,  fowls,  pumpkins,  and  pears,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  from  l^he  want,  most  probably,  of  a  longer  notice  to 
provide  them  ;  but  it  was  ample ;  and  the  friendly  attentions  of 
these  two  men,  as  well  as  the  conciliating  manners  of  the  legate, 
held  out  the  promise  of  a  favourable  ar^d  honourable  reception  in 
Pekin.  Two  circumstances,  however,  were  casually  mentioned, 
that  in  some  degree  cast  a  damp  over  this  agreeable  prospect.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  rumoured  among  the  Chinese  on  shore  that 
the  Emperor  would  set  out  for  Gehol,  in  Tartary,  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, previously  to  which)  he  would  receive  the  ambassador  in 
Pekin,  and  give  him  his  final  audience  of  leave:  secondly,  the  two 
mandarins  Chaug  and  Yin  hisinuated  pretty  plainly  that  the  usual 
ceremony  of  prostration  would  be  expected  from  the  ambassador; 
if  the  former  point  waj^  not  got  over,  it  was  quite  evident  that  no 
time  would  be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business, 
and  the  question  of  the  ceremony  was  considered  as  a  point  of  vital 
importance — as,  on  the  refusal  or  compliance  with  this  degrading 
ftnd  humiliating  demand,  England  must  continue  to  i^aintain,  in 
the  eyes  of  this  haughty  government,  that  high  rank  anpl  indepen- 
dent spirit  for  which  she  had  liitherto  been  kmnvn  to  tbeti),  or  set 
the  seal  of  vassalage  to  her  submission,  and  be  registered  aniong  the 
liumber  of  their  petty  tributaries.  However,  as  these  meix  seemed 
not  to  have  any  positive  instructions  on  that  head,  and  as  every 
thing  hitherto  liad  been  Conducted  on  the  same  plan  and  jpriticiples 
as  kereto/ore,  it  vv'as  liop^d  that  no  such  concession  would  be  per- 
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sisted  in,  or  any  matcriul  dcviaJion  be  demandedj  inconsistent  with 
the  precedent  establi.'jhed  by  Lurd  Macartney- 

Some  lilde  objection  was  at  tirst  made  to  the  number  of  persons 
attaclied  to  the  embassy,  'which^  with  the  guard,  band  of  music, 
and  servants  amounted  to  seventy- five  ;  the  orders  from  Pekiii 
limiting  the  number  to  tifty.  The  objection,  however,  was  imme- 
diately removed,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  commodious  bar- 
ges appointed  to  carry  tliCTii  U|i  ihe  river  to  Tong-shoo,  within 
twelve  miles  of  iIkj  capitjd  ;  and  so  studious  were  ihey  lo  follow 
the  former  precedent,  that  a  vessel  was  prepared  to  receive  two 
cows,  to  supply  the  Englinh  with  milk  for  iheir  tea* 

Here  ends  our  direct  mff)rmatiou  from  the  embassy;  the  rest  is 
from  Chinese  autlioiity,  wliich  is^  in  fact,  no  authority  at  all;  the 
ntost  audacious  talsehuods  were  daily  publibh^d  wlien  tlie  former 
embasfjy  was  in  the  country,  and  Lord  Macartney  had  constant 
occasion  to  observe,  tliat  *  their  ideas  of  the  obhgations  of  truth 
were  very  lax;'  besides,  whatever  appears  iu  the  Pt-kiu  Gazette  is 
prepared  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  Chinese.  No  foreigner  is 
supposed  lo  know  any  thing  of  whut  passes  in  China.  It  would 
seem,  then,  from  this  gazette,  that  the  emperor  had  not  seen  the  am- 
bassador, nor  received  the  Regent's  letter  and  presents;  and  that  thtj 
reason  assigned  for  tins  unfriendly  proceeding  was  the  refusal,  on 
the  port  of  l^ird  Airdierst,  to  go  through  the  degrading  ceremony 
required  from  all  the  petty  kingdoms  nominally  under  the  protect 
tion  of  tlie  empire;  a  ceremony  which^  as  we  have  stated,  is  the 
sign  and  seal  of  their  rassahige-  This  cereujouy  requires  the 
person  to  fM  down  at  the  word  of  command  on  both  knees,  and, 
on  another  word  being  given  by  a  kind  of  herald,  to  bow  the  head 
nine  distinct  times  to  the  ground.  It  bus  been  conjectured,  that 
our  quarrel  with  the  Nt  paulese  had  some  share  iu  the  untoward 
circumstances  of  tlte  eujbassy  ;  but  this  is  not  likely ;  much  less  is 
it  so  that  the  emperor  should  have  been  lirst  informed  of  that 
quarrel  by  l^ord  Amherst.  He  had  in  fact  appointed  a  gene* 
ral,  and  marched  an  army  through  lartary  to  Thibet,  loiig  before 
the  arrival  of  the  embassy;  and  that  general  reached  La^sa  about 
tile  same  time  that  Lord  Amherst  arrived  at  Tien-Sing.  The  jfirst 
uppearaiKx  of  discontent  is  manifested  at  the  circmustance  of  the 
ships  leavhig  the  gulf  of  l^e-tche-lee  without  orders;  it  insinuates 
that  these  ships  went  off  for  some  bad  purpose,  mnd  with  the  design 
of  examining  the  coast;  and  circular  orders  were  sent  to  the  officers 
of  the  nkaritime  provinces,  directing  them  not  to  permit  the  ships 
to  anchor,  or  a  single  man  to  land,  but  to  desire  them  immediately 
to  proceed  to  Macao,  and  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ambas* 
fiador.     This  igniiraut  government  could  not  conceive  the  danger 
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©f  a*  large  ship  of  war  lying  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
gulph,  in  less  than  four  fathoms  water,  and. eleven  miles  from  shoroy, 
ait  a  time  too  when  the  change  of  the  monsoon  was  momenlarily 
expected,  and  when  those  horrible  tTurricanes  called  typhoons 
prevail,  and  in  one  of  which,  in  fact,  the  Alceste  was  caught  in  her 
return  tothe  southward : — deceitful  in  all  its  proceedings^;  its  con- 
duct at  variance  with  all  its  moral  and  political  maxims;  it  could 
only  impute  bad  motives  to  measures  of  necessary  precaution, 
though  the  same/  midasures  had  also  been  adopted  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Gower  on  the  former  occasion ^^ 

The  dan^el-,  ih  fact,' was»  stat©<*  to  the  legate  and  the  .two  rtiaiv 
darins;  and  sb  well  satisfied  were  they  with  the  reasons^  ^assigned 
Ibr  not  remaining  in  that  open  anchorage,  that  they  'furriishfed  Cap^ 
'tain  Maxwell'  vwth  a  letter,  ordering  the  provinfciali  authorities, 
wber6^ver  he  might  touch ,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ahijD*.  If  they 
-AQglected  to  inform  his  imperial  majesty  a£»this«circoifastance,  they 
alohf^ 'hereto  blame.  However  they  did  lioti  tpaOlnde»<be  coast  oH 
'€hiiia;  'they  stood  across  the  gulph  oflJeatongl-sawi  tU& great  wall^ 
^t^inding  up  otte  isride  of  ^teep  mountains* and! ddseWdkigHtlid-other 
down  into  Uie  very  gulph  ;  and  insteadof'itieeling^nnith^thefeasterB 
lioast  of  Corea,  where  it  appears  on  ourGharts,('tliie^felHiiii  with  an 
'»r<*hipelago  of  a  thousand  islands,.  among/u4iiobrf'were  .1rhe«i»^st 
dommddious  and  magnificent  harbours;  the rto) coast bfrtlns'^ofeaB 
peninsula  being  at  least  1 90  miles  ;  farther  to  >4)lie  t-^fiftvvai'dv 
^om  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  Lieiou-Kik)u  isiaildis^  where 
(tiey  met  with  a  harbour  eqiial  to  that  o^  Porl  Mahon^  and  with 
the  most  friendly  reception  from  the  poor  but  kind-h^rted^  people 
jof  4]hose  islands.  Vmully,  from,  hence^faey  stood  across' direct  for 
Gaiiton.  ■'•  :'••  >  •-  ^  '-'i  j>»ir-^n..*-    -    • 

In  the  mean  tithe  the  embassy  proceeded  toiPekini^naRd  on  their 
at*rival  atTieiti^Siil^/isoitifir  stated  in  theGeaziBtt£rbefece/Uff,a'gra<id 
entertainmefU  Wasgi^^A  to-OLord  Amhei^st, agreeably ^\tJk t|ie estab- 
lished ceremonies  of  the  empire ;  for  which,  however,  his  lordship. is 
aaid  not  to  have^  b^n*  sufficiently  thankful.  Another  edict,  bearing 
date  the  ^8th  of  August,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador 
at  Pekiu,  bearing- a  letter  and  tribute  from  the  King  of  Eugland;. 
and  anodier  edict,  in  the  next  day's  Gazette,  proclaims  ;the  con* 
elusion  of  the  mission,  orders  it  to  quit  Pekin  the  6am€|.<}a}>i>  points 
'  out  its  route  through  Aie  protinces  to  Canton,  conrmuild^^th^  gi^t 
officers  of  tlie  proviiic^  arid  the  criminal  judges  td^atti^ild^  thfe'^atn- 
bassador,  together  wjft^^  large  military  escort ;  and  if  is  ■dtfflbttlt 
to  say  whether  siispicioQ^  weakness,  or  pusillanimity  'mo^t  |)'re- 
.ponderates  in  th|b  precautions  dictated  in  these  absurd  prcJers ;: 
or  whether  petulance  or  timidity  is  most  apparent  in  them.    It 
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itates  that  the  letle-^and  presents  have  not  been  received,  because 
the  anibasKador  could  iiat  present  them;  and  ihe  reason  for  not 
presenting  them  is  thus  announced : 

*  This  was  the  day  which  his  impci'ial  majebty  had  appointed  to 
receive  Lt>rd  Amherst,  the  amba^^mdur  from  the  King  uf  England  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  interior  palace,  he  was  suddenly 
taken  so  ill  tkat  he  cauld  lieitber  walk  nor  movc^  The  second  amhas- 
sfidor'  (Sir  G.  Staunton)  'was  also  atlbcted  in  the  snme  ntanner;  they 
could  not  therefore  have  the  happiness  of  receivitjg  llie  gracious  favour 
and  the  presents  of  the  celestial  emperor/ 

This  sicknes"?  of  the  ambassador  is  a  stafe  trick  of  the  Chhiese; 
tlie  explanation  of  which,  we  conjecture  to  be  thi'^ :  On  finding  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  inflexible^,  tliey  endeavoured  to  ensnare  him  by 
jni  apparent  relaxation  of  the  tiemand,  when  on  arriving  at  the  hall 
of  audience  he  detected  their  jjitratagem,  and  resisted  the  attempt 
to  enforce  the  ceremony,  which  they  would  have  made  no  scruple 
to  do.  The  autocrat  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people  could  not 
^t  mice  tell  his  slaves  that  a  foreign  ambassador  wottid  not,  he 
therefore  qualified  the  refusal  with  suggesting  that  he  could  not, 
through  sickness,  see  his  *  heavenly  face/ 

The  ambassador  did  not,  however,  leave  Pekin  on  the  ^*9th 
Angiist,  in  conformity  with  ihe  imperial  mandate;  it  was  generally 
believed  in  Canton  that  he  did  not  set  out  on  the  journey  till  the 
7th  September;  what  happened  in  the  intermediate  time  does  not 
appenfj  but  on  the  6th  September  another  edict  was  pubhshed. 
It  begins  by  noticing  the  grand  banquet  given  at  Tien*Sing ;  ihe 
refusal  of  the  ambassador  to  comply  with  the  prostrations  there, 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  was  not  made  acquainted,  and  for 
which  neglect  the  two  mandarins,  Quoifg  and  iVfi,  were  ordered 
to  be  degraded  three  degrees ;  and  it  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  am- 
bassador was  lodged  at- a  certain  place,  called  Yu-meu,  near  the 
^capita!,  that  from  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  imperial  palace. 

Where  (ohaerves  hts  Chinese  Majesty)  I  was  just  about  to  ascend  the 
throne  to  teceiVe  them,  when  the  first  and  second  were  both  taken  i!l, 
and  could  not  appear  before  me.  In  consequence  of  which  1  ordered 
;hem  instantly  to  return  to  their  own  country,  for  it  then  occurred  to 
Be,  that  they  had  declined  lo  comply  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  celes- 
ial  empire.  Wilh  respect  to  their  king  who  sent  them  on  so  long  a  voy^ 
ige  across  the  vast  ocean,  to  present  to  me  a  letter  and  to  ofi'er  tribute, 
I  w^is  undpuhtedly  his  intention  to  pay  us  homage,  and  to  obey  our  com* 
ands,  which  mark  of  submission  we  are  unwilling  eiuirely  to  reject,  lest 
e  aWo  should  fail  to  observe  one  of  the  fuudaiuental  rules  of  the 
e'leslial  empire,  that  of  affording  our  protection  to  petty  kingdoms.  For 
this  reason  we  have  thought  fit  to  select  the^  most  trifling  and  least 
Wiuable  of  bis  articles  of  tribute;  namely,  four  maps,  two  portraits,, 
and  ninety-five  prints,  which  we  receive  in  order  to  confer  &ome  marks  of 
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,our  gmce  and  favour,  \Vc  have  also  ordereil  pffsewts  to  be  given  to 
;  the  king  if)  return,  namely j  a  Yu-ahiy  lour  Uri^e  mn\  eight  small  i>ilk  pivrbcs, 
I  to  be  convt-'yed  to  the  said  king;  and  this  wt  do  m  contormity  with  tiie 
'  anciem  and  acctistomLtl  rules  of  tht?  cele-itiiil  empire,  of  making  rich 
gifts  iTi  return  for  things  of  liirle  viilue.  Tlic  aujbust>adors  on  the  receipt 
of  these  presents  were  uuich  delig!ited,  and  shewed  evident  sigtis  of  sur- 
i  prixe  and  a&tonibhmenl/ 

Well,  iiidced,  they  niiglit! — ThiJ?  exlraonlii»;jry  state-paper  then 

proceeds  to  order  the  Viceroy  i-f  CanUon  to  prepjire  an  eiUertain- 

A^ent  for  tlie  ainbassiidor,  i^tid  di€latts  t'le  sj^eecb  lie  is  to  make  on 

that  occasion,  which  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  quoted; 

and  it  concludes  by  saying,  ^  shuuhl  dir^  ambassador  again  entreat 

I  that  tile  rest  of  the  presients  niuy  be  received,  you  are  iiierely  to 

say,  we  have  express  orders  to  the  contrary  from  the  celesljal  env- 

peror,  and  we  dare  not  a*^ain  offeini  his  ears,— and  with  theije  words 

yon\vi!I  reject  dieir  s^Tpplications*'     Preparations  were  accordingly 

jnaking  by  the  Viceroy  for  a  grand  entertainment  when   the   last 

!  ihips  came  away,  and  lie  bad  sent  notice  to  the  chief  of  the  factor>v 

'  tliat  he  had  received  the  emperor's  letter  to  the  Kinj^  of  England^* 

which  w^otdd  b«  delivered  to  the  ambas^sador  on  hi:^  arrivah 

These  edicts  contain  all  that  was  known  at  Canton  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  embassy.  It  is  clear  enough,  iiow  ever,  from  them,  that  it 
had  failed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ambassador  had  saved  his  own  charac- 
ter and  the  character  of  the  nation  he  represented,  at  tire  expense  of 
foregoing  the  gratification  of  beholding  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  *  celes- 
tial countenance,*  and  having  the  valuable  presents  j^ent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company  returned  upon  their  hands.  Tiiis  ii>  the  stun 
total  of  the  failure  \  for  we  must  repeat,  that  not  only  has  the  na- 
tional character  been  upheld  by  the  refusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to 
comply  with  a  disgusthig  and  degrading  ceremony,  which  a  fornier 
English  and  a  Russian  ambassador  had  also  refused ;  but  that, 
individual fy,  he  will  have  cKperienced  more  consideration  and  at- 
tention from  those  very  people  who  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
degrade  him,  and,  through  hin>,  the  vv^hole  nation;  for  Uie  less  that 
is  conceded  to  this  pusillanimous  and  insolent  people,  the  more  will 
their  fears  for  the  consecjuence  begin  to  operate.  What  the  issue 
of  die  embassy  would  have  been,  provided  Lord  Aniherst  had 
waved  all  personal  considerations,  and  submitted  to  undergo  tht 
degrading  ceremony,  n>ay  be  collected  from  the  extrenift-  con- 
descension, of  the  two  Dutch  ambassador*,  Titsingh  and  Van 
Braam.  After  Lord  Macartney*s  /if?7;;re,  as  it  was  also  called,' 
these  two  men  imagined  that  a  fine  opening  was  afforded  t6  the' 
Dutch  to  obtain,  by  an  unconditional  submission,  all  that  the  Eng-' 
lish  had  lost  by  their  obslinale  refusal.  They  began  nt  Canton  to 
bow  their  heads  nine  times  to  tlie  ground  before  a  yellow  skreen; 
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Ui  ibank  llie  eniptsrur  for  having  gracioLi%  cou descended  to  permit 
ilieiii  lo  appear  before  him  with  a  letter  and  tribule  ;  and,  before 
their  rcturu,  they  were  brought  on  their  knees  and  bt>vvcd  ilieir 
heads  to  the  ground  ninetyuiue  times  at  h;ast, — ■*  ponr  faire  Ic 
^altit  dlioniieur/  as  Vau  Braam,  with  true  Ba^taviau  composure, 
ciiHs  this  hoirjihatiiig  ceremo*jv ; — ^tiut,  after  all  this  cotnphaiice 
on  the  port  of  the  Dutch,  when  they  found  tliemselves,  iu  the  ca* 
pital,  mrust  into  a  stable  where  some  curt  horses  were  standing, 
poor  Van's  phlegm  began  to  move  u  little,  and  he  ventures  to 
exclaim,*  Noun  serious-nous  utlenduii  ii  uue  pareille  aviiuture!' 
This  was  not  all;  for  they  were  passed  tlnouj^h  the  country  lito- 
rally  like  so  uiaiiy  vaj»rants ;  lodged  iu  wretched  hovels  neither 
wind  nor  water  tight;  left  sometime*  by  their  bearers^  perched  h\ 
chairs  in  tlie  midst  of  iieatlis,  or  on  the  summits  of  mouutairi^  ;  fre* 
<jueiitly  witlioiit  auj  provisions  for  whole  days;  and,  in  short,  went 
ihiongli  so  many  Imrdships,  that  Van  Braam^  who  was  a  large  nmn, 
says  that  he  had  lost  on  Ids  return  a  full  foot  iu  circutiifereuce ! 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macartwey,  far  from  mauifesling  any 
petulance  or  i!l-^uirnqur,  w  hich  might  have  been  expected  from 
mortified  prjd^,  the  Chinese  shewe^  every  attention  lo  the  am- 
l>assador  and  hi^  «juite  Airijig  the  v&hole  of  their  progress  through 
the  counti  y. 

But  w  hy  object,  \vc  have  heard  it  tisked,  to  n  ceremony  whicli 
is  the  establisiied  usage  of  the  ci  urn  try  ?  Lord  Macartney,  M-e 
think,  has  satisfactorily  arrswcred  that  question  in  urging  *  the  pro- 
priety of  distinguishing  between  the  liouiage  of  tributary  princes, 
nnd  the  cet'emoiiy  u&ed  on  th^  part  of  a  great  aod  ijidependent  so- 
vereign;' and  *  that  it  could  not  be  expected  thai  an  ambassador 
of  an  independent  govereigu  should  pay  a  greater  homage  to  a  fo- 
reign t  rince  ituui  to  bis  own  master,  unless  the  compliment  was 
made  recipi-ocal/  It  is  ,not  true  that  the  Chiitese  think  little  op 
nothing  of  tlieir  hnmiliatiug  ceremony;  had  that  been  the  case, 
the  court  of  ceremonies  would  not  have  objected  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney's proposal  of  a  person  of  equal  rank  to  his  own  perfoi  niing  the 
same  ceremony  before  the  King's  portrait  that  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform  before  the  I'^niperor.  We  know  not,  of  course, 
whether  Lord  Amherst  was  prepared  to  pro|>njse  this  reciprocity  of 
cogapliment;  but  if  he  did,  and  it  was  not  accepted,  he  was  per- 
fectly, right  in  refusing  as  Lord  Macartney  liad  done.  We  cannot 
coucewe  a  case  where  the^represenlative  of  tlm  sovereign  of  Great 
Bri(.ai»i, should  submit  to  a  degradation  which  the  re]>rcsentative  of 
the  pmperor  Alexander  Irad  peremptorily  resisted.  Tlie  disap- 
pointment in  not  succeeding  could  not  be  more  mortifying,  nor 
the  refusal  less  excusable,  for  Lord  Amherst  than  for  Count  Gn- 
loflTkjn;  the  latter,  after  a  lon^  and  fatiguing  journey  across  the 
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woods  and  deserts  of  Siberia,  was  stopped  bhorl  just  as  tc  came 
ill  view  of  the  promised  laud,  and  Itinied  back,  because  he  would 
neither  bow  the  knee  ^o  tbe  yellow  skreen,  wor  promise  to  do  s6  to 
the  Baal  himbTlf»  on  his  preMeutation  at  Pekin. 

We  have  beard  it  asserted,  ihat  the  Chinese  protested  against  the 
case  of  Lord  Macartney  being  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  that 
Lord  Amherst  was  in!>tnK;ted  to  comply  with  the  customa^jy  cere- 
monies :  the  first  we  kuozt  to  be  false  ;  and  the  other  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  to  be  so  ;  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  instructed 
cither  to  comply  or  to  re/uue,  but  to  act  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  to  cJrcuinslances.  If  it  be  asked^  Why  send  an  embassy 
at  all  ?  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  can  best  an&wer 
such  a  question.  They  only,  and  their  servants,  know  the  com- 
parative situation  of  their  affairs  at  "Canton,  before  and  after  the 
mission  of  Lord  Macartney :  since  that  mission,  a  new  generation  has 
sprung  np ;  old  grievances  were  revived;  all  manner  of  vexatious 
impediments  and  iiisnhing  conduct  were  daily  directed  against  our 
trade,  and  those  wlio  condncled  it ;  tlie  native  servants  were  forbid* 
den  to  engage  themselves  to  Europeans  ;  and  the  latter  were  prohi- 
bited from  addressmg  the  local  authorities  in  the  Chinese  language, 
which  is  the  only  lang^uage  they  understand  ;  supplies  of  provi±>ioni 
were  stoppetl  to  his  Majesty's  shipsj  and  cargoes  withht^ld  from 
those  of  the  Company ;  the  magistrates  entered  ihe  factory  nilhout 
permission  or  previous  notice ;  and  many  other  offensive  proceed* 
ings  were  imlituted,  ^\hich  seemed  loo  plainly  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition to  return  to  a  system  of  oppression  and  insult,  wliich,  though 
it  might  have  been  submitted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  our  intercourse, 
could  scarcely  now  be  endured.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  factory,  two  years  ago,  came  to  the  spirited  resulutioit  of 
withdrawing  the  whole  of  the  ships  of  the  season  (with  their  cargoes 
yet  unloaded)  from  the  river,  and  of  appealing  at  once  to  the  couft 
of  Pekin  :  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  conducted  tlie  difficult 
and  delicate  discussions,  was  under  the  necessity  of  actually  re- 
moving the  British  flag  from  the  factory,  and  proceeding  down  the 
river  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect,  when  the  natural  timidity 
of  the  Chinese  got  the  belter  of  ifieir  insolence ;  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  after  him  to  entreat  his  return  and  continue  the  negtxia- 
lions.  It  might,  therefore,  and  probably  was,  deemed  advisable 
to  remind  these  corrupt  provincial  authorities^  by  another  embas^jf, 
that  ihe  gentlemen  of  the  English  factory  at  Canton  were  not  a  hGt 
of  unprotected  adventurers,  as  they  were  uiclined  to  consider  thei9. 
Beyond  the  wish  of  obtaining  justice  and  protection  for  ourtrade,t|^ 
East  India  Company  could  have  nothiiig  to  ask  ;  and  when  wo  caiV 
iider  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  trade  which  emp)o|9 
froui  England  mor«  than  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  from  Incfei 
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jiearly  the  same  omciint — wlikli  takes  from  ua  broad  cloths  to 
tfic  aniotuit  of  one  million  sterling,  and  cottons  from  Bombay  to 
dotible  that  valut— \Tiiich  euablrs,  by  its  profits,  llie  East  India 
Coiijpany  to  pay  iheir  dividends,  and  brings  annually  into  liie 
Kx chequer  from  ihrec  to  four  millioas  sterling — finally,  which  sup- 
plies an  article,  not  merely  of  liixuryj  but  now  ahnost  become  one 
of  the  firit  necessity,  ai)d  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  cau 
supply— the  pre^ervatioii  of  such  a  trade  froiii  capricious  obstruc- 
tions, and  vexatious  impositions  and  delays,  is  well  worth  the  risk 
even  of  offending  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Avho  is  generally  contented 
with  visiting  hi^  anger  upon  bis  own  subjects.  If  an  embassy  pro- 
duced no  other  effect,  as  one  of  the  Directors  jnstJy  observed, 
*  on^  Iintidred  thotiriatid  pounds  would  be  well  expended  every  ten 
or  twelve  Vk^ar«,  to  iwive  our  people  from  insult  and  our  trade  from 
Miterruptio'n/        ' 

Little  mischief  ti'a  we  apprfeheud  from  the  fa  i  lure  o^  the  embassy, 
we  are  not  qtiiie  at'eusw*  with  regard  to  die  affair  of  the  Alceste  en- 
gaging with  the  Chinese  forts.  The  Chinese  have  at  all  times  been 
jeahnis  of  our  men  of  war  entering  the  river,  and  we  believe  com- 
plaints on  this  score  have  been  made  by  the  Company's  servants  of 
the  factory,  who  of  course  can  exercise  no  control  over  officers  of 
riie  iirti'y  :  hot  die  Alceste  was  placed  under  extraordinary  eircum- 
«tAt»cJe^;  she  had  carried  out  an  ambassador  on  a  patific  mission; 
•he  waei  ordered  to  Canton  to  refit  and  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  that  ambassador;  lier  captain  had  a  letter  from  tlie  viceroy  of 
Pe-tche-lee,  orderinc:  the  aulhorities  to  supply  her  wants  wherever 
she  might  touch.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
adnnral  and  the  comtnaiiders  of  the  forts,  in  wantonly  fi rmg  at  the 
•Alceste,  hyd  exceeded  dieir  orders;  and  this  may  explain  wliy  no 
notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  the  affair  at  Canton,  vvhere 
Ciitytaiil  Maxw^ll  had  been  four  days,  when  the  last  letters  came 
^irh^^ ;  at  which  time  neither  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Tjord  Amherst,  nor  the  loading  of  the  Company's  ships,  had  suf- 
fered the  Iea=t  inteiTupfion.  We  understand »  indeed,  that  our  long 
forbearance  has  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  encouraging  the 
Chinese  war-junks  and  forts  to  tire  on  our  ships  of  commerce  and 
their  boats,  on  every  frivolous  pretext,  whicli,  though  generallj 
harmless,  h  a  wanton  and  reprehensible  aggression,  Tlds  forbear- 
ance iiiiJst  have  its  buundj^ ;  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  carry  it 
to  thfit  k>ilch  of  endurance  exercised  by  the  lak*  Admiral  O'Brien 
DfuK^  On  the  memorable  expedition  again<*l  Macao,  this  gallant 
ofhcer  found  the  river  near  Cimton  blocked  np  by  armed  junks, 
having  ihousimds  of  Ch incase  on  board.  *  Apprehending'  (lie  ob- 
scrtt's  rn  a  letttr  to  his  frit  ndj  *  that  they  might  fire  their  little 
petard**,  I  advanced  in  my  barge  to  explain  to  thair  admiral  my 
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peacealile  iiUcntmns-  When  %\itiiin  about  a  hundred  yards,  they 
tired  u  shot  uhich  passed  over  ihe  barge;  1  slill  advanced;  two  or 
three  more  shot  piissed  over  us:  1  came  wilhin  torty  yards;  but 
ill  endeavrjiiring  to  iimke  my*;elf  heard,  thnjugh  my  Chmese  inter- 
preter, all  their  junkj*  opened  their  iire  on  my  boat,  with  stones 
and  God  knows  uh^l,  until  one  of  the  marines  was  struck.  The 
seamen,  in  the  uther  boats,  st:eing  me  fired  at  so  furiously,  were 
no  longer  mider  control,  but  pulled  close  up,  when  1  saw  the 
necessity  of  giving  thetn  positive  orders  to  keep  back,  well  know- 
ing that  the  total  annihilation  of  their  poor  junks,  and  of  llie  city 
of  Canton,  nmat  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence,  had  1  per- 
mitted a  single  musket  to  be  tired,  which  was  impatiently  looked 
for  by  every  one.  I  told  the  chief  of  the  supercargoes/  continues 
the  brave  Admiraf,  '  that  I  never  would  eonsent  to  the  slaughter  of 
thesu  defenceless  multitudes;  but  that  if  their  combieire  required 
to  be  supported  by  hostilities,  and  that  if  a  single  Seaman  of  mine 
was  killed,  I  would  level  Canton  to  the  ground/ 
^  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  untoward  circuiii stances  con- 
nected with  the  Embassy  to  China,  by  what  particuiai"  pornt  of 
'exaction  on  the  one  side,  and  of  resistance  on  the  other,  the  faildre 
'ma)  have  been  occasioned,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  birt 
'that  which  his  Chinese  Majesty  has  been  pleased  Ui  give^  w*e  can 
merely  form  conjectures:  hut,  in  the  well  known  character  of  Ldrd 
Amherst,  particularly  distinguished  as  it  is  by  a  suavity  of  manners^ 
an  equal  temper  and  a  mild  and  conciliating  disposition,  johied  lo 
the  able  support  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  who,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  the  people,  possesses  that  calm  and  steady 
deitrminalion  which  is  be^t  suited  to  deal  with  this  subtle  nation,  we 
have  the  best  pledges  that  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  nation 
will  not  be  compromised,  but  remain  safe  in  their  fannds*  If  tim 
NepaiU  bustne!f;s  should  be  found,  which  however  we  think  tifii 
likely,  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  the 
veriest  bunglers  in  politics  that  ever  e.xisted,  since  they  might  Irave 
obtained  something  by  a  conciliatory  negociation  ;  whereas,  if  their 
army  should,  unfortunately  for  it,  come  in  contact  with  our  SejK))?, 
their  miserable  soldiers  with  their  paper  helmets,  wadded  gowns, 
quilted  petticoats,  and  stuffed  boots,  wilt  be  to<>  happy  to  com- 
pound for  their  lives  by  a  surrender  at  discretion. 


AfiT.  V  JL    Fragments  on  ihe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 

Gardeniiigy  invhidiHg  wme  remarks  on  Grecian  and  Gothic 
Architecture^  cotkcted  from  various  MSS.  in  (he  possession  of 
ihe  di{fereut  Nobtemeti  ttnd  Gentiemeu  for  whose  use  thtff  wen 
QriginaUj^  designed.     The  t&iwie  tending  tu  esiablishjixed  priu- 
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ciplei  in  the  respective  Atis.     Bj  H.  Repton,  E^q.   assisted  by 
his  Son,  J.  Adey  Reptoiij  F.A-S*  Imperial  4tu/pp,  238.   1816* 

^  I^HE  subject  of  this  vokinie  is  entirely  English— and  the  very 
-*-  name,  the  Knglish  Gardtff,  suggests  ideas  of  cheerfulness 
and  eooifort  uiikuowu  in  every  oUier  country.  Indeed,  the  heart- 
enlivening  prospectj  over  the  pleasure  ground^  the  park,  the  woods^ 
and  tbe  well  tenanted  farms  9Mrroundin|  tbe,  count rj  residence  of 
ail  English  geiitlemau^  gives  a  favqiirable  imjprj^ssion  pf  t^ie  spirit 
of  freedom  and  indejjendcnce  of  ^ta  po^ses^r,    '\.     "     , 

'  A  garden/  says  Lord  Ricon^  ^ is  ^be  purest  of  Ii^iiiau  pleasures ; 
it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  inanj  witliout  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  workis;  and  a  man  shall 
ever  see,  tbat.vvhen  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come 
to  build  stately,  sooner  ihan  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection/ 

Long  aUer  this  great  man  wrote,  an  English  garcten  \i'as  an  in- 
closuit*,,  where  all  view  of  the  surrounding  ccmnli^  was  excluded 
from  wilbguty  and  aU  traces  of  nature  obhterated  witlihi.  The  only 
X^afiei^  wai  a  tedious  repetition  of  llie  same  objects  ;  straight  walki 
and  caimb,  square  grass  plats,  and  formal  terraces,  leaden  statue» 
and  fountains,  shell-work  grottoesj  embroidered  parterres^  mazes 
;and  wildernesses,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  topiary  work,  and  trees 
disfigured  and  distorted  into  statues  and  pyramids,  giants  and  dra- 
gons. Even  Lord  Bacon's  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  gardening 
were  narrow  and  confined.  He  observes,  it  is  true,  that  in  ihe 
*  Royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  sliould  be  gardens  for  every 
month  in  the  year  :'  but  in  deBcribjug  such  an  imaginary  sceue,  he 
Only  provides  for  a  continual  succession  of  fiovvcrs  and  fruits,  and 
|br  the  avowedly  artificial  arrangement  of  objects  Within  ike  in- 
^chsure.  Could  he  have  extended  into  tlie  regions  of  taste,  the 
,' prophetic  glance*  with  which  be  viewed  the  future  progress  of 
science;  couhl  he  have  traced  the  art  of  English  gardening  to  the 
period  when  *  Kent  leaped  the  fence^  and  found  that  all  nature  was 
a  garden,'  to  the  practical  application  of  general  principles,  under 
which  tlie  endit  ss  variety  of  nature's  v^orks  is  displayed  in  the  vo- 
fume  before  us  ;  with  what  truly  Englisli  feelings  might  he  have  an* 
ticipated  the  exclamation  of  Horace  Walpole  1 

*  We  have  given  the  true  mifdel  of  Gardening  to  the  world ;  let  other 
countries  niiinic  or  ctirrupt  our  taste  ;  bat  let  it  reign  here  on  its  ver- 
dant throne,  original  in  its  elegant  simplicity,  aud  proud  of  no  other 
Art  than  that  of  softening  Nature's  harbhoessesj  and  copying  her  graces 
ful  toych/ 

Among  tlie  earliest  specimens  of  gardening  in  England,  we  find 
in  Leland's  Iljneraryi  that  *  at  Wresehd  Castelle  the  gardeins  withyn 
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tiid  mote,  and  x\te  orcfa^rc^es  wirtioiite,  wcr  exceedingly  ftiir.     Axid 

5n  the  orcliardeiB,  u^r  mountes,  opere  topiario^  wtitt^en  about  with 
(Agrees  like  turtiinges  of  cokil  shilles,  to  cum  to  the  top  wiihoufte 
p^yn.'  Such  a  mount  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient  garden  6f 
d^e  Castle-Inn  at  Marlborough ;  but  instead  of  the  steps  {or degrees) 
the  summit  is  to  be  attained,  \vitU  patience  and  perseverance^  by  a 
binding  walk. .  ,.,     . 

The  well  known  descriptions  of  the.  gardens  at  No^tsuch  and 
Theobalds,  she^v^^^Ke  s^Q  of  the  art  in  die  reigns  of  ttenry.  the 
Eighth  and  E^^^^^^Mp^r  w,bi(^,  it  seem's  to  have  made, /ittle, pro- 
gress, till  Charles  .th«  Second  introduced  the  Frei>c^.  style  ig  thei 
C9nal,  and  rows  of  trees  in  St.  James's  Park,  where^^j^^j^^  ^jf 
Inland's  imitation,  we  are  surprized  to  find  that  tl)^^6ej^traj.,w^^  m 
ijpie  ^lall  was  actually  covered  with  the  cockle  sheij^  tti;f^9^.Ives,  ^ndif 
tTie  offite  of  cockle  strewer  instituted.  This  wa^  .pj^.^sin^qt^ifei,  fpr 
bis  cockle  shell  walk  was  so  well  kept,  that  \Yallf;r.ciwls^|t  ^le  |k>- 
li^ked  walk\  and  it  must  indeed  have  been  ^igbJ^i  pol^4ie4>  to  p|i.^ 
bff) story  probable,  that  Charles  the  Second,  lin  jpJ^j^yig.ali.^^ 
IQ^rite  game  of  Mall,  was  able  to  strike  the  bail  n^j-^^b^i^j^^^lpjj 
\Sigth  of  the  walk.  -    i^i^Mv' .\)   ih^A^^l 

^r.The  Grand Monarque  himself,  (Louis  XI,V.)  frowWipfT^iy^ 
lijieas  were  borrowed,^  frequently  superintended  .hi^  qvy,n  ifm^fov.^ 
ments;  and  the  master's  eye  must  have,  nodoublt^^wl^ih^tei^lipi.tA^ 
correctness  of  the  work ;  for  when  one  of  the  gardeners  wfUJ  reprpved 
by  the  king  for  not  having  made  the  beds  of  a  parterre  ^xactljii  au-r 
$wer  to  each  other,  instead  of  immediately  ackaowle^ing  his  nus^ 
take,  he  pretended  to  measure  the  ground  witli  the  ^reajl^;;  c^e, 
and  then  gravely  justified  himself  by  saying,  that  the  I^ing^'^.^'iB  VKaff 
iruer  than  his  line.  .       ..   ,  .  ,.  ir   .  ./^ 

Not  being  satisfied  with  our  own  clumsy  imijt^tions, pf  tt^^^graijijl 
French  style,  we  called  in  X«e  Notre  himself,  who,  \vith.  jtjiieyisi^sis^i 
aiice  of  levellers,  carpenters  and  masons,  proceeded  to  huifdgnfd/^, 
^aise  mounds  and  ex^tend  straight  avenues  and  vistas  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  park,  and  often  miles  l^eyond  it.  Nature  bad  no 
(hance  with  artists  like  these ;  and  we  should  perhaps  loi\g  have 
(Tontiuued  ^  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,'  upon  tert 
races  that  might  have  rivalled  (hose  of  Marli  and  Versailleji,  had 
not  a  circumstance  occurred  that  lessened  our  expense,  if  it  dl^'not 
hnprove  our  taste ;  this  was  no  less  than  the  accession  of  W|ll^n9 
io  the  throne  of  these  realms.  .  ,.     »,,:.» 

.  He  was  not  likely  to. encourage  the  costly  absurdities  of  his:riv^| 
and  the  mason  and  carpenter  were  dismissed  to  make  rooiii  fo^ 
Dutch  gardeners,  whose  skill  was  displayed  in  regular  grass  slopes, 
Embroidered  parterres,  and  ^11  the  variiHJs  forms  of  vegetable 
sculpture.     In  this  t&U,  Sior  George  Napier's  house,  a(t  Mdrt 

Critchet, 
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Cntchet,  was  guarded  by  two  troojiers  on  liarseback  in  yew ;  and 
ill  u  survey  of  tlic  principal  gaulens  near  Loudon,  iQQh  ^^^  rtnd  a 
myrtle  cut  in  the  shnpe  of  a  chair,  ihat  was  *  at  least  six  feet  liigli 
from  the  case,  and,  aUliough  not  cjuite  perfect^  the  lower  p^rt  b^^ing 
tbin  of  leaves/  yet  it  tniglit  have  foniied  an  appropriute  sent  for 
the  pritn  Old  Maid  of  Honour  in  Wormwood,  in  the  h&t  of  vege^ 
table  worth it^s  in  Pope's  admirable  satire^  whujh  gttve  the  conp- de- 
grace  to  these  puerile  conceits.  '; tr       .: .   i       i  . 

Tlie  arts  were  now  at  their  i^OAvest  et^V^^^^^'M'H  J^^^y  and 
Langley  for  onr  Gothic  architects,  linU  tjtinddh  itid  \Vise  foronr 
land tL  ape  gardeners,  we  appear  to  have  reached  the  ne  plus  liUra 
of  absurdity. 

Before  \i'6  ent^r  npon  the  hiatory  of  modern  gardening  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  not  be  nniutei^esting  tu  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  garden^ 
of  other  countries. 

In  ilati/,  the  alt  of  gardening  was  revived  by  the  Medici  fa mify^ 
and  ih^  most  celebrated  gardens  were  those  of  L,orenzo  de^  Me* 
diri,  and  of  the  wcaltfiy  Bernard  Kucellai  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
fifteen  til  centnry.  Tlie  latter  served  us  a  model  for  the  famotia 
Bo  boh  Garden  at  Florence,  and  those  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the 
Medici,  Bnrghese,  Aldobraedint,  aud  oilier  palaces  in  Rome,  hi 
al|  these,  however,  gHrdening  appears  to  liave  been  made  sub- 
iservient  to  architecture,  aud  the  garden  was  only  an  appendage 
to  the  palace-  The  principal  ornaments  were  statues  injudiciously 
crowded  together,  and  nmumerabie  fountains  and  jets  d*eau,  some- 
times magniticent^  but  generally  ou  too  small  a  scale,  and  too  in* 
signiticant  in  their  forms.  The  general  arrangement  was  ihat  of 
the  formal  style  of  French  and  Dutch  gardens,  from  which  how- 
ever they  were  distinguished  by  natural  advantages  of  climate  ^nd 
ktu^tion ;  by  serene  skies,  and  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
li^scions  fruits ;  the  myrtle,  the  almond  blossoms,  ^ml  the  aioe,  the 
orange  and  the  palm,  the  citron,  the  olive,  and  the  vine.  We 
ahnost  envy  them  the  enchmiting  scenery  of  the  I  sola  Bella  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  die  Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  terraces  resemhliug 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  its  prospects  over  the  limpid 
lake,  surromided  by  vineyards  and  richly  cultivated  valleys,  and  ter* 
inmated  by  the  dark  forests  and  icy  summits  of  the  distant  Alps. 

In  FruncCy  Le  Notre,  as  we  have  said,  banished  nature,  and 
displayed  his  artificial  scenery  at  an  expense  so  enormous,  lliat 
gardenuig  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  royal  palaces,  and 
ihose  of  the  principal  nobility.  Le  Notice  formed  tlie^national 
il^le,  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  subject  of  Louis  th^ 
Fourteenth  would  attem^Jt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  natural  scenery 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  court:  and  the  usu^l  avidity  for  French 
fashions  soon  created  fipecimens  of  this  «tyle  of  gardening  in  Italy, 

1)  i>  3  Spjiiii 
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Spairij  Holland,  Germany  and  England,  As  they  were  to  be 
formed  by  Uie  line  and  compass,  and  not  by  attention  to  natural 
situation  or  local  advantages,  tlie  artist  might,  from  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  design  the  same  gardena  either  for  Madrid  or  Mosco. 

We  are  uot  aware  that  the  Spanmrd^  have  any  pretensions  to 
originality  !n  their  gardens.  The  only  specimens  worth  notice  are 
those  belonging  to  the  royal  palaces^  which  arc  principally  imita- 
tions or  corriiptioiis  of  the  French  style,  probably  introduced  by 
the  Spairisli  biaiicb  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Little  alter^tiun  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  principles  of 
gardening  in  Boihitat  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  The 
best  specimens  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vecht  Canal,  betweeh 
Anisterdam  and  Utrecht.  They  consist  of  a  succession  of  small 
inclosurcs^  which  every  proprietor  arranges  accovdirig;  to  his  own 
fancy:  some  with  clipped  arcades  of  llnie  trees  or  chestnuts,  with 
^  painting  at  the  end,  to  continue  a  long  line  of  ^rsbective  j  others 
\^ith  mazes  af  various  forms,  and  hedges  of  yew,  rmfleii,  br'tibrt^ 
t>eam  ;  sometimes  there  are  straight  lines  of  trees,  or  close  tirboii^ps 
imd  berreaux,  with  banquetting-rooms  or  summer-housejf,  *  of  six 
feet  square,  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  with  mauy  coloured  doors  htid 
•windows,  and  leaden  pine  apples  w^ith  green  leaves  and  golden  |Yu it; 
parterres  of  various  shapes,  with  neatly  cut  box  borders,  |  divej-- 
siiied  with  shells,  ftints^  coals,  brick-dust,  and  pieces  of  ^lass'5 
rows  of  auriculas  in  pots^  and  beds  of  anemonies,  hyacinths, 'and 
high  priced  tulips,  with  painted  figures  of  the  gardener  and  his 
assistant.  These  gardens  are  separated  frnm  each  oiht^r  by  a  catuil 
or  a  fish-pond ;  they  resemble  those  uf  the  French  in  symmetrical 
arrangement,  and  those  of  the  Italians  in  profusion  of  ornament. 
They  are  however  on  a  smaller  scafe,  and  more  compact,  fu(l  of 
gewgaws  and  childish  devices,  and  intersected  by  the  siagnailt 
canals  or  lazy  rivers  which  characterize  that  singidnr  countt^/  ' 

Baron  Uirschfcld,  the  historian  uf  Germffu  gardening,  in  178^, 
compluiued  that  his  countrymen  were  afflicted  wilh  a  singular  dis* 
case  that  refused  to  yiehl  either  to  irony  or  to  the  strength  and 
elevation  of  the  uational  character.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
>vhich  he  cjdls  GaUomfinm,  were  servile  imitatious  of  the  French. 
*  Ainsi  font  les  Frangois  !  voil^  ce  que  j'ai  vu  en  Frauce  !'  Tlrese 
few  words  had  the  magical  effect  of  introducing  I'reuch  fashions  of 
every  description.  Their  nobility  set  the  example  by  creatiOsr  a 
IjHie  Venaiiks^  a  liiUe  Marli,  or  r  iiliJe  Triaitan — for'thke 
imitalious  were  generally  in  miniature.  A  closer  acqiiainlance 
however  with  their  ym;;f/,  the  late  Protector  of  tlie  ConfederalirTii 
of  the  Ubinej  destroyed  this  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  French; 
and  we  may  now  hope  that  the  Germans  will  extend  tlie  princi- 
ples of  English  gardening.     Imitation  is  here  out  of  the  question; 

for 
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for  we  fihall  only  advise  them  ta  stttd^  Nafurej,  and  from  their 
orjgiinl  genius  and  powers  of  deep  ihinkmg,  we  may  pcrliapi 
anticipate  new  cotfibiuatioiis  lliat  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art. 

We  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  an  inquiry  concerning  Cki^ 
Siese  iiurdeithf^,  and  shall  tlieiefore  only  observe,  that  the  Imperial 
Gardens  n(  Ghe  Hul  appear  to  consist  of  an  inciosure  of  great 
extent  converted  by  immense  labour  into  pleasure  grounds  re- 
semblingj  perhaps,  those  of  England  in  appeanmce,  but  formed 
upon  very  diflferent  principles.*  Lord  Macartney  observes  that 
*  it  m  our  eicellence  to  improve  nature/  that  of  a  Chinese  gar- 
<lener  'to  conquer  ber;'  hi^i  aim  is  'to  eliange  every  thing  from 
\vlial  he  found  It.  If  there  be  a  waste^  he  adorns  it  with  trees; 
if  a  dry  desert*  he  waters  it  with  a  river,  or  floats  jt  with  a  lake^  if 
a  smooth  flat,  he  varies  it  with  alt  possible  conversions/  hinU 
Macartney  also  ntitices  their  '  derejfUom  and  e^e-trapSf'  and  the 
frequent  lecuTence  of  large  porcelain  figures  of  lions  and  tigers  ; 
^nd  the  rough  hewn  steps  and  large  inasiits  of  rock-work  which 
l^ey  seem  sludijous  of  introducing  near  jmnt^  of  fheir  homes 
^^ndpfdares;  and  we  are  upon  the  v\hole  rattier  inclined  to  doubt 
ttitir  pretensions  to  good  taste  in  gardening,  although  their  style 
lias  the  merit  of  origmality  and  variety.- — Our  leading  principles 
^re,  that  good  taste  and  good  sense  are  inseparable,  and  that  the 
Ijenius  of  the  place  should  be  consulted,  and  not  annihdated.  The 
•^pind  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  symmetrical  arrangement  than 
|to  unnatural  irregularity;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Horace 
AValpole  tiiat  '  a  straight  canal  is  at  least  as  rational  as  a  meander- 
ing bridge/ 

'  Of  other  jhiallc  gardens  we  shall  only  remark^  that  from  the 
JJuk  change  tliat  has  taken  place  in   the  nmnners  and  customs  of 

astern  nations,  specimens  might  perhaps  there  be  found  of  tlie 
|nosf  ancient  style  of  gardening  m  the  world.     These,  however, 

e  shall  leave  to  other  inquireraj  and  return  to  the  invention  of  ji 

ew^  art  in  mir  own  count ry» 
While  the  sources  of  the  other  arts  are  lof^t  in  tradition,  con- 

icttire,  or  falmlous  invention,  the  history  of  Englitih   gardening 
'  be  traced  to  its  fountain  head — a  circumstynce  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  inquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 
Poets  were  often  the  earliest  historians,  and  id  ways  the  greiiiesl 
Ladtiiirers  of  rural  scenery.     To  thetn    we  are  indebted  for  the  tirst 

limmenngs  of  good  taste  in  gardeinng.     Juvenal  regrets  the  up-p 

icarauce  of  «rt  near  the  fountain  of  Kgeria. 

'  1  hence,  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egeriau  Grot^;  ohi  how  \inVike  the  true! 

♦  Barrow's  Truvcli* 
J}  D  4 
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Nymph  of  tbe  Spring!  more  honour'd  hadst  thou  been, 
If,  free  horn  art,  nn  edge  of  livin«i  green 
Thy  biibljling  fumit  liaS  circuni&cnbed  alone, 
Atid  marble  ne'er  protliued  iby  native  stone.' 
In  Tasso's  Garden  of  Armida  wc  find — 

*  t  quell  che  *\  belio,^'!  caro  accresee  al'  oprt, 
L'Aite  che  tuUo  fia^  nuUa  »j  s»cu*^pre/  •  ^ 

Thus  literally  titiiv»l:iled  in  ihe  Faerv  Queen ; 

*  And  ihat^vliich  all  faire  works  doih  most  agsirace, 
The  art  which  M  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place/ 

But  tlie  geuiu«  of  MfHou  alone  imagined  a  garden,  ,^ 

*  A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view,*  i 

of  uhicli  no  example  could  be  traced  since  the  creadotl  of  the 
world,  except  s^heitj  we  are  toid  '  The  Lord  God  planted  a  S[«f*' 
dun,  and  out  of  ilie  ground  lie  aiaele  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  ^em) 
tSLUi  lo  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,*— (Geoesi^,  c,  ii-  v,  9.)  ^i! 

Addison,  while  iuvestigaling  the  causes  of  the  pieaslires  of  'tb^ 
imagination  arising  fiom  ihe  works  of  nature,  ai>d  of  i\ieiir  su|)fl*I 
riority  over  those  of  art,*  prepared  for  the  itew  art  of  gard*i/ihg 
the  firm  basis  of  philosophical  principles.  Pope,  about  the  sam^ 
time.f ,  attacked  die  prevailing  style  with  bis  keenest  shafts  of 
ridicule :  and  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  reformei"s  who  are  eager 
to  '  pull  down  a  palace/  without  being  able  to  '  erect  a  coitage/J 
he  afterwards,  in  his  Epiatle  to  Lord  Burlington,  so  completely 
developed  the  true  principles  of  gardenitig,  that  the  theories  of 
succeeding  writers  have  been  little  more  than  auiplifications  of  bis 
short  general  precepts.  These,  divested  of  the  charms  of  bin 
poetry,  are,  1.  To  study  nature.  2.  To  display  her  beauties^  and 
conceal  her  defects.  3.  To  consult  the  genius  of  tbe  place.  A^wi 
lastly,  Never  to  lose  sight  of  good  sense.  */ 

An  artist  now  arose,  who  reduced  ibese  rules  to  practice*  Kent'i 
was  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  a  gardener,  with  genius  to  feel|/. 
and  power  to  reali;:e  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  the  principlestl 
ef  the  philosopher. 

The  most  iudiflerftst  ob:ierver  must  instantly  feel  the  effect  of^ 
removing  a  yew-bedge,  or  a  garden  wall,  to  open  an  unconfinedif 
view  over  hill  and  valley,  lawns  and  woods,  and  distant  proS|>ectS;'^ 
But  the  new  management  of  water  was  not  so  soon  understood;*^ 
and  we  may  imagine  the  surprize  of  the  Londoners  to  see  a  srlrtagl 
of  ponds  in  Hyde  Park  nietamoipbqsed  into  what  tbey  called  tbSl' 
Serpenlitie  Hivei\  from  its  not  being  exactly  straight,  like  all  thftif 
former  ornamental  omab ;  and  when  Lord   liatburst  ventured  too 
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follow  ihcntUurRl  luhen  of  the  valley,  in  widening  a  bjuok  atRyskins, 
this  effect  of  \n^  j^viod  imiti  wa.s  aUributed  to  hisi  puverty,  or  to  hit 
oec(wio(iiy,  ami  Lord  Staff 'Til  anked  him  to  own  tnirly  how  llulc 
more  \i  woiikl  liave  cost  to  mitk^  it  struioht. 

The  puritrie  aiuf  iu  at:coinpaiumeiH«i  were  soon  swept  away, 
and  i!»e  regidar  ^^dR^  slopes  moultieii  into  ilie  imdulatiiig  fonns  of 
iK-aiity.  lint  as  tn:mkiiu(  always  run  from  one  extreme  lo  the 
othtr,  natyre's  supposed  ahhoirelice  of  a  slraigUt  liUe  octasiotied 
Uie  indiscrimijaie  de.Htruetion  of  inugnificent,  iiv^.ii^es  and  rows  of 
trees,  the  giowth  of  ages,  and  iatroduc^d  the  ianliioH  of  zig-zag, 
crincuin-crankuni  walks,  afterwards  eitplod<  d  in  England  by  Brown, 
the  snccesi*f>rof  Kent;  hut  of  whieh  lit^pecaiieu  still  remanis  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  giirden  at  the  Hague, 

Brown  duly  appreciiited  and  extended  the  system  of  his  prede- 
ceasor;  but  fiaving  left  behind  In  in  neitfjer  drawings  nor  literary 
produclioas,  he  has  been  ujijiisily  conluunded  with  the  lasteiesi 
herd  of  working  gurdeiiers  who  succeeded.  His  iame  is  kov^ever^• 
estabh:$hed  by  hi^  u^i  ks,  atid  his  memory  has  been  ably  vindicated 
by  Mr.  li^plon.  ♦  * 

I,  We   never  gn^atly  admin  d    Mason's    Eiff^iish  Garden*     The* 
jubject  is  itl  chosen,  and  his  method  of  ti^atiiig  it  injudicious*- 
PiecepU  in  blank  verse  are  soon  forgotten,  and  a  k^n^j  dida<  lie 
poem  will  not  bo  often  read,     Hie   loveis  of  poetry  will  in  vain 
Jook  for  the  benutiful  episodes  that  enliven  V^irgiTs  Georgics,  and -* 
those  who  ret] u ire  practical  hijstnictinns  in  gardening  will   more' 
mturally  5eek  it  in  plain  prose. 
Gardening,  like  all  the  odier  arts,  advj*nre«  towards  }>erfectioii 
utep  by  step.     We  have  traced  its  progresn  from  the  wishes  Juid 
tfte  anticipations  of  poets,  to  i!je  tbeoreiical  s;ii€€idulioiis  of  phi- 
losophers, and  fnun  iheucc  to  the  nniccordcd  pntcviee  o(  artists. 
We  shall  now^  consider  the  works  of  a  pjofe^sor,  who  liay  united 
practice  to  theory,  and  experience  to  specwlation,  whose  [>riniip!e8 
are  recorcied  in   his  hti^rstry  puhlication8>  aiid  ektici dotted   by  hin 
Ijeantiful  drawings. 

Mr.  Re|>ton's  former  vohimes  '  On  the  Theory  tmd  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening'  were  systcntatically  ananj*«d,  to  t^^tabHsh 
fixed  principles  in  the  art.  His  provhice  inrlydesevcrj  object  that 
rel kites  to  the  comfort,  magniticence,  and  picturesque  tdfect  of  a 
gentleman's  residence,  for  the  lainlscape  ;:;ardener  has  lo  coiii^ider, 
1.  The  exterior  effect  and  interior  arrangement  of  the  house,  fi. 
The  park,  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardifi>s.  $.  Tlie  |>osition  of 
the  home-farm.  4/nie  distant  soe«iie>fy.  5,  The  vi-ibge,  with  its 
cottages,  schools,  pom-honse,  nnd  wll  ibat  relntes  to  the  enifvloy- 
meBt  and  the  comfort  of  its  iirhabitants.  And  lt?l  no  one  hiis^ti'ly 
conciade  that  these  are  objects  <rf  littk  impoitatrcei  f^^'  ^^Y  occu- 
pation! 
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patinna  such  as  these,  the  English  country  geutlcnian  becomes  the 
protector  of  hb  dt^pendaiits,  and  the  fneiid  of  his  ncighhoitrs. 

Instead  of  u  collection  of  nnconnecled  Fragments,  we  expected 
from  Mi%  Ueptou'H  increased  t*xjiericnce  another  volume  of  syste- 
nmtioalf}*  arranged  *  Ohservaliom.'  But  h*i  found  *  Wis  difticultietf, 
appureutlyj  increaee  with  llie  number  of  liis  subjects,  for  the  frag- 
ments bavc  been  aefected  from  more  than  four  bundred  different 
MatJLi^cript  Reports,  and  ahbongh  eacb  vras  treated  with  order  and 
metbod  in  a  separate  stale,  yet,  in  combining  ihem^  the  same  order 
and  meibod  coo  Id  not  easily  be  preserved.'  "- 

The  volume  before  us  contains  many  beautiful  architectural 
desigus,  and  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  different  aspects  and 
int trior  arrangement  of  bouses*  The  character  of  tlieir  ejierior^ 
Mr.  Repton  observes,  should  depend  upon  that  of  the  surrounding 
country.    Hius,  ^ 

*  In  tlic  qtiiet,  calm  and  beautiful  scenery  of  a  tame  country,  tb6 
degaiic  forms  of  Grecian  art  are  surely  more  j^rateiul  tlian  a  ruder  and 
severer  style.  But  there  are  wild  and  romantic  situations,  who*ie'rdck$ 
and  hashing  mountain  streams,  or  deep  umhiiii;et»us  dellsy  would  iftjem 
to  iiarnionize  with  the  proud  Baronial  Tower  or  Mitred  A,bi?eyi,,ena* 
bosomed  high  in  tuited  trees,  as  tending  to  associate  the  chj^aacter^C 
the  builtiing  with  that  of  its  native  accompaniment.  ,  , 

*  'liie  Dulline  of  a  buiidinf;  is  never  so  well  seen,  as  when  in  shadow 
and  oppo!>ed  to  a  brilliant  sky,  or  when  it  is  refiecled  on  the  surface  of 
a  pool.  There  the  great  dilierence  between  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
character  is  mure  peculiarly  striking/— p.  3. 

Tins  principle  is  strongly  elucidated  by  two  plates,  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader,  as  wilhont  theut  the  subject  can  liardly  be 
rendered  intelligible.  Among  the  *  local  advantages*  pf  Sherriug* 
bam  Bower,  it  is  stated  that  ,  ,  ,it 

*  There  is  no  manufactory  near.  This,  for  the  comfort  of  habitation, 
is  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  iiup|K>>t(L  Manufacturers  arc  a 
difterent  class  nf  mankind  iVom  bui^bandmen,  fihhermen,  or  even  miner*. 
Not  to  .S|K''i^  if  thr-  lilli-ience  in  ihfir  rcligiuus  enri  moral  character*, 
the  latter,  tram  bemgcrmstantly  occupied  in  employments  which  require 
bodily  exertion,  and  tlieir  relaxauons  being  shared  with  their  familiei 
and  triends,  becnrae  cheerful  atid  contented.  Bui  the  lormer  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  always Vi>rlung  at  home,  and  seeking  relaivatinn  at  their 
clubs,  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  equality,  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion.'—p.  207. 

In  tracing  ttie  progress  of  the  useful  or  ornamental  arls,^  i\  ,^ 
always  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  to  cou^^ider,  froui  imie  ,U) 
time,  what  were  the  desiderata  of  former  writers,  and  l»uw  far 
they  have  been  supplied  by  succeeding  artists.  We  therefore  giyc 
the  followiiig  passage  from  Wal pole's  History  of  the  M(»dem 
:i.._     .  Taste 
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Taste  in  Gardening,  which  we  shall  then  consider  with  reference 
to  Mr»  lieptoii*s  priictice, 

'  The  total  banishment  of  all  partrcnlar  neatness  immediately  about 
a  bouse,  which  is  frequently  left  gazing  by  itself  in  the  middlu  of  & 
park,  is  a  defect. 

'  Sheltered,  and  even  close  walks,  in  so  very  uncertain  a  cliinate  m 
oufb,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged  for  tiie  few  pictmestjue  tiays  that  w» 
enjovt  atid  wlienever  a  fumily  can  purloin  a  vvarni,  and  S5veu  something 
of  an  old-fivshioned  garden,  from  the  Jandicape  desjg^ned  for  them  by 
the  undertakt^r  in  fashion,  withoMt  ifuerfcring  with  the  picture,  they 
will  find  sati^jfactioi]  on  those  days  that  do  not  invite  btrangers  to  come 
an  d  see  th  c  i  r  i  m  p  ro  v  e  m  en !  v  / 

Mn  Brown  and  his  followers  extended  tlie  appearance  of  a  park 
to  the  very  windows  of  the  house,  but  Mr,  Reptou  observesj 

*  The  scenery  of  nature,  called  landscape,  and  that  of  a  garden,  arc 
as  ditlerent  as  their  uses ;  one  is  to  please  the  eye,  the  other  is  for  the 
comfort  ajid  occupatii in  of  man ;  one  is  wild,  and  may  be  adapted  to 
animals  in  the  vyildetit  ^ate  of  nature,  the  other  la  appropriated  to  man 
in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  and  rdinement/— p.  J 1, 
■  Thtis  at  Cobham  llall,  the  character  of  the  place  hae  been 
etitlrely  changedj  and  instead  of  'a  huge  pile  standing  naked  on  a 
^ast  grazing  ground/  this  venerable  mansion  is  now  sijrrounded  by 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  its  w  alls  are  enriched  *  wdth  rosei 
and  jessamines,  while  the  views  of  the  park  are  improved  by  the 
rich  foreground,  over  w  hich  they  are  seen  from  the  several  apart* 
ments/ 

Even  the  kitchen-garden,  as  an  object  of  comfort,  should  be 
placed  near  the  house,  for 

*  there  are  many  days  in  winter,  when  a  warm,  dry,  but  secluded  walk, 
under  llie  shelter  of  an  east  or  north  wall,   would  be  preferred  to  the 
jnost  beautiful  but  exposed  hmdscape;   iind  in  the  Spring,  when 
"  Reviving  natnre  seems  a^ain  to  breathe. 
As  loosened  from  the  cold  embrace  of  death,'* 
on  the  south  border  of  a  walled  garden,  some  early  (lowers  and  vege- 
tables may  cheer  the  sight,  although  every  plant  is  elsewhere  pinched 
with  the  north-ea^t  winds,  peculiar  to  our  climate  in   the  aionthi  of 
Jlarch  and  April,  when 

'*  Winter,  still  linj^ering  on  the  verge  of  Spring,  ^ 

KBetires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 
Looks  back,  while  at  his  keen  afid  chilling  breath. 
Fair  Flora  sickens/'' — p.  1^7^ 
There  are  many  situations  in  which  a  visible  and  decided  fence 
etween  the  park  and  the  plensnre  grotmd,  is  an  object  of  beauty. 
An  open  trellis  is  tnost  garden-Hie,     But  if  the  house  be  architec- 
turally Grecian,  a  terrace  terminated  by  an  open  bahistrade,  may 
he  most  appropriate.      Mr,  Repton  observes  that  where   balus- 
trades form  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  '  their  dimensions  ought  to 
^i*    i  .  relate 
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relate  to  those  of  man,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  buildiiig.'  This 
IS  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to:  thus,  on  Westminster- Bdrulge^ 
*  the  large  lofty  balustrade  is  so  managed,  that  the  swelling  of  eaxrb 
heavy  baluster  exactly  ranges  with  the  eye. of  u  foot  passenger;  and 
from  a  carriage,  the  top  of  the  balustrade  almost  entirely  obstructs  th0 
view  of  the  ri\-er.  Thus  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe  is  hid  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  some  imaginary  proportion  in  architeeture,  re* 
lating  to  hs- fbrm  on  eiitablature,  but  not  applicable  to  its  uses,  as* 
liefencefovisttfety^kisithotit  impeding  the  view.  If  it  be  urged,  that^ 
we  should  judge  of  it  from  the  water,  we  should  consider  that  tbit 
brid^  is  seehib^^  an  k^ondred  ^peraons  from  the  land,  to  one  from  the 
water.  By  the  aid  of  an  open  upright  iron  fence,  the  mosl  interesting 
y'vew  of  the  river  might  be  obtained  with  equal  safety  1fo^b<e  spectator. 

-v9'  •.        ■"'\"::\.  :..  ;-. 

•In  the  infancy  of  modern  gardening,  a  false  taste  was  intro- 
rfiiced  by  Shenstone,  in  his  Ferme  Orrtee,  at  the  Lieaso^es,  wherei 
'Jnstead  of  surrounding  his  house  with  such  a  quantity  pf  oroar 
mental  lawn  6r  park  only,  as  might  be  consistent  yv\^ki\h^^^^fr9i^. 
t|ie  mansion,  or  the  extent  of  the  property,  his  Jt^te,c  jratbei]  ||h«ir< 
His  ambition,  led  him  to  ornament  the  whole  of  iis  estate  ^'i  mdisr 
the  vain  attempt  to  combine  the  profit  of  a  farm  svith^ the  9cei(ery 
rf  ft  park,  *  he  lived  under  the  continual  mortification  'of  ^^i^^ 
pointed  hope,  and  with  a  mind  exquisitely  sensible;  he 'felt  eq^Iff 
Ac!  sneer  of  the  great  man  at  the  magnificence  of  his  attetiipt,  ^ntf 
the  ridicule  of  the  farmer  at  the  misapplication  i5f  tils  pkt^sli 
9cres/  .  ' 

""  Another  fashion  attempted  to  be  introduced  was ,  jijxat.  pf  |wV-^ 
turesqiie  (rardening,  or  the  art  of  laying  out  grouncW  p^cording^ti;^ 
the  principles  of  painting;  and  perhaps  Mr,  Reptp^^'^iPpaoipQ^ 
upon  this  subject  pannot  be  better  illustrated  than  t>)^iax)t»iblract{ 
from  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham^  joaenol/ithe> 
few  relics,  alas,  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive  mind.       -»-  3--  H: 

•The  writers  of  this  school  shew  evidently  that  they  ^o  not  fcricc 
with  any  success  the  caiises  of  their  pleasure.  Does  the  pleasure  that 
we  receive  from  the  view  of  parks  and  gardens  result  from  their  dffcrd- 
ing  in  their  sev^eral  parts  subjects  that  would  appear  to  advarftage  in  if 
picture?  ..."  ,V      . 

'  In  the  first  place, -wh^t  is  most  beautiful  11^  nature,  i^  not^alw^yt 
capable  of  being  represented  most  advantageously  by  paimin^i  ^  Tfee- 
instance  of  an  extensive  prospect,  the  most  afleettng  sight  that  th^  eye 
can  bring  before  us,  is-qttke  cwiclusive.  1  do  not  kno^w  any  thing  that 
does,  and  naturally  shoukiao  strongly  affect  the  mind,  as  the  sudden* 
tramition  from  such  fa  potrtfoit  of  space  as  w^  commonly  ha,re  iw^nir> 
ininds,  to  such  a  view  of  idhe  habitable  globe  as  pnay  be  exhiboled  in  th^^ 
Cftse  of  some  ^^xtensive  pxtoapects.  Many  things  too,  as  you  illustrate* 
ivi*U  ,in  the  iosiAUCQ  si  d&tr^  are  nckt  x:apabk  joi  represemation  i&a 

picture 
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picture  at  all;  and  of  this  sort  must  every  thing  be  that  jdcpfn<is  on 
motion  and  snccessiofn, 

*  Bat  in  tlie  next  place,  the  beauHt^s  of  niitnre  it<^f*ir  whiVb  painting 
can  exhibit,  are  many,  and  most  of  ibem  probfibly  of  a.  sort  whid*  have 
nothini;  to  do  with  the  purpose?  of  habitmion,  and  are  even  wholly  in- 
Ctmsistent  with  them.  A  scene  of  a  cavern,  vviih  bnndillt  silting  by  it, 
is  the  favourite  subject  of  Salvator  Rnsti,  lUit  are  ue  tiRTefore  to  live 
in  caves?  or  encourage  ihe  neigh  bourhiKul  of  banditti  ?  Giiinsborfvus^h's 
country  girl  is  a  more  picturesque  object  than  a  child  neatly  dressed  in 
a.  white  frock;  but  is  that  a  reason  s^hy  our  childwn  are  to  go  in 
rags?  ',''"11 

/  The  n'hi>l<3  doctrine  is  so  absurd,  that  when  set  fottb  in  its  true 
shape,  nu  one  vill  t>e  hardy  enough  to  stand  by  it;  and  accordingly, 
they  never  do  set  it  forth,  nor  exhibit  it  in  any  distinct  shajx^  at  all: 
but  only  take  a  general  credit  for  their  attaehmtnt  to  principles  which 
every  body  is  attached  to  as  well  as  they,  and  where  the  only  question 
is  of  the  applic:ilion,  which  they  alTord  you  no  uieam  of  making.  They 
are  lovers  nf  picttiiesque  beauty,  m  h  every  body  t^lse  :  but  h  it  con- 
tended, that  in  laying  out  a  place,  whatever  is  most  picturt^sque  is 
mosst  confurrnable  to  true  taste?  If  they  say  so,  as  they  seem  to  do  iu 
many  pas^ai^esj,  fh^y  mi^st  be  led  to  consequences  which  ihey  can  never 
venture  to  avow.  If  rhey  do  not  say  so,  the  whole  is  a  question  of  ho\*" 
roucb,  or  how  little,  which  without  the  instances  before  you  can  never 
be  dccttted  ;  and  all  that  they  do  is,  to  lay  d(jwn  a  system  as  depending 
on  one  principle,  which  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  coufess  aftet^ 
wards,  depends  u|wn  mriny.  They  either  say  what  is  false,  or  whsil 
turns  out  uptiii  examination  to  be  nothing  at  all.     .     .     ,     • 

*  Places  are  not  ttj  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to  their  appearance  in  a 
picture,  but  to  their  use,  and  the  enjoynjeut  of  them  in  real  life:  and 
their  conformity  to  tfiobe  purposes,  is  that  which  constitutes  their  true 
beauty.  With  tliis  view,  gravel  walks,  and  neat  mown  lawns,  and  in 
some  situations  straii^ht  alleys,  ftmntains,  terraces,  and,  for  aaoht  I  know, 
jJanerres  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect  good  lat^te,  and  infinitely  more 
conformable  to  the  principles  winch  form  the  basis  of  our  pleasure  in 
these  instances,  than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter  and  disorder,  that 
may  make  a  much  better  tii^ure  in  a  picture/ 

Ther*  are  certuinly  many  sources  of  pleasure  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, wlrolly  unconnected  with  pictureacjtte  eitect.  Mr.  Hepton 
has  ertunierated  coiigruity,  utility,  order,  sytumetry,  muij  among 
other?*,  *  ifpproprialiony  or  that  coninmnd  over  the  landsc^^pe  visible 
from  llie  wiitdows,  which  denotes  k  to  be  private  properly  belong* 
tug  to  the  place/ 

*  A  view  into  a  square,  or  into  the  parks,  may  be  cheerful  and  beau* 
tiful,  but  it  wduHtippTOpnathfi;  it  wants  that  charm  which  only  belong* 
to  ownership ;  the  ^■^olusive  rijjjht  of  enj'iymeni,  with  the  povver  of 
refusing  that  others  sitould  share  our  pleasure ;  and  however  painful  the 
reflection,  this  propensity  is  piirt  of  human  nature.  It  is  so  prevalentp 
that  in  my  various  intercourse  with  proprietors  oC  land,  I  iiave  raroly 
met  with  those  who  agreed  with  me  m  preferring  the  »ight  of  mankind 

{ft 
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to  that  of  herds  of  caltle  ;  or  the  moving  objects  in  a  public  road,  to  the 
dull  muBotony  of  lawns  and  woods, — Tbt?  Jiu»sl  n>maiuic  spot,  tlie  mosi 
pictu risque  silualioiJ?f,  and  she  most  dtltghlt'ul  assetnblB^e  oi  naturu's 
choict^t  materials,  will  not  lono  enga^it!  our  interest  without  some  tf/>- 
prdptiiiftOff ;  :ionR*lhing  \vc  caii  call  our  own;  and  if  not  our  own  properly, 
lit  leait  it  may  be  endeared  to  us  by  calling  it  our  own  home** — p,  235. 

Having  tliu^  fur  traced  the  history  of  the  art  of  English  garden- 
ing, an  iiUercsting  subject  of  inquiry  remains  to  be  considered »—* 
Wliut  will  be  Us  future  progress^  aud  ultimate  fate?  Shall  wtf 
deacertd  from  itic  proud  pre-eiblneiice  we  haveattained,  or  shall  wb 
continue  to  advance  uniting  comfort  with  pictureacnue  effect^*  till 
Albion  suiile  one  ample  tlieatie  of  sylvan  grace?'  .  ' 

tloruce  W^alpole  feared  the  abohtiou  or  rcstritlioh  df  ibp 
modem  taste  in  gardening  from  its  solitariness j  arlislng  from  the 
change  whkh  had,  even  in  his  hme,  taken  place  in  the  slVfe  of  living 
in  the  country,  where,  howeverj  *  superb  palacen  Were  still  created^ 
becoming  a  pompous  solitude  to  the  owner,  and  a  tratisient  eutei^- 
tainmcnt  to  a  few^  travellers,*  Our  stvle  of  livitig  is  no\v  indeed 
cliaugedj  bnf  from  causes  of  whicfi  ho  could  fdrm' no  idea;  ^nd'it 
is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  their  ^o/f^jm/es*  that'  our  iidtilJH 
do  not  continue  to  reside  upon  their  estates/ while  sqi^ii?  of  tfik 
parks  of  our  coujitry  gentlemen  are  become  farms,  and  Otli^rs^re 
transferred  to  successful  speculators  on  the  necessities  of  ^he' Ulii^i 
or  on  the  VJirious  demands  tliat  a  long  continued  war  has  prciducra* 

Many  of  these  new  possessors  of  the  domains  of  our  ancicM 
families  have  neither  taste  nor  inclination  to  impj-ove  their  scenery, 
but  continuing  to  act  npon4he  principles  by  which  their  landed 
property  has  been  acquired,  they  are  rather  solicitous  to  fncrease 
than  to  enjoy  it;  regarding  their  newly  purchased  estates  usifives^- 
metfis  of  monef/^  from  which  they  must  derive  the  grea^9,t  possible 
return  of  profit,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  every  local  association 
and  attachmcut.  They  only  wish  to  improve  tbeir  rentaj,  until 
other  speculations  shall  transfer  the  estates  to  new  proprictgrs* 
Others  consider  their  estates  as  occasional  retreats  frgm  the 
bustle  and  anxiety  of  business.  Their  objects  are  privacy  and  se- 
elusion*  They  surround  the  whole  place,  perhaps^  with  a  lofty 
pale  and  a  thick  plantation,  and  improve  it  according  to  ifteir  oxen 
tasief  with  white  rails,  serpentine  walks,  spruce  firs,  and  Lqjnbardy 
poplars,  a  sheet  of  water  and  a  Chinese  bridge*  Kovelty  usurps 
the  place  of  propriety;  and  to  mien  whose  former  lives  have  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  almost  every 
thing  is  new  in  the  country.  Their  ideas  of  perfection  are  coiv- 
tained  in  a  few  w'ords,  *  /  knozc  what  pleases  mi/sclfV 

*■  But  the  man  of  good  taste  endeavours  to  investigate  the  catiscrof 
the  pleasure  he  receives,  and  to  iuquire  whether  others  receive  pleasure 

albo* 
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also.  He  knows  that  the  same  principles  uluch  direct  taste  in  tlie  polite 
arts,  direct  the  judgment  in  morality :  that  the  knowledge  of  what  isgood, 
wht'thcr  in  aclion^i^  in  maiincrs,  in  Idngtiajie,  in  arts,  orsci(;n€t',consntutes 
ihtf  ba^is  of  good  taste,  and  marks  the  distinction  betwtfii  ihe  hioher  rauki 
of  polished  society,  and  the  inferior  urders  of  mankind,  whri^e  daily 
labours  alhm  no  leisure  for  other  enjoyments,  than  Ihuse  of  mere  sen- 
sual, individual  or  personal  gratificaiiwn.* 

Many  of  our  new  proprietors  of  estntes  are,  lipwever,  gentlemen 
of  liberal  education,  who  liave  hitherto  only  wanted  leisure  to  dis- 
cover the  true  value  of  these  scenes  of  actiTe  Ixnevoletice  and 
tranquil  enjoyment;  to  them  it  is  rcserv^jd  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  elegaujce  around  their  own  habilationSj  and  diHiise  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  among  tl^Jse  of  their  dependants,  Thia  is'  an- 
Entj^lish  gcnrlemair^  proper  scene  of  action.  He  is  no  where 
so  respectable  as  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  and  his  pea^santry, 
and  never  so  well  employed  as  in  promoting  their  welfare.  The 
art  of  landiicape  gardening  vvill,  above  all  others,  induce  him, 
first  to  create,  and  afterwards  to  enjoy  a  comfoHable  kofue;  anci 
til q  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the  higher  and  lower  classet 
of, society,  produced  by  the  residence  of  the  former  upon  their 
estates  iir,  llxe  country^  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  impor- 
tance,- This  is  the  true  end  of  all  plans  of  improvement,  and  wc 
have  therefore  read  with  satisfactiou  the  Fragment  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  tot^^^ge, (as  it  is  called,)  at  Etidsleigh,  where  Mr.  Repton 
observes  i 

*  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
piy  utmost  skill  on  this  subject,  since  every  thing  that  can  contribute 
^o  the  enjoyment  of  its  scenery,  I  know,  must  also  contribute  to  the  im- 

rovemcnt  of  the  neighbouring  country,  in  its  agriculture,  its  minera- 
Togy»  its  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  all  who  dwdl  within 
Itlie  inilaence  of  this  cot f age  on  i?ie  banks  of  the  Tmnar.'-^f,  226. 
'  We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject;  but 
ttie  history  of  its  art,  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country;  and 
according  to  an  author  who  nirited  good  taste  with  profound  eru- 
dition,* '  Our  ifkill  in  gardening,  or  rather  laying  out  grounds,  is 
the  only  taste  we  can  call  our  own;  the  only  proof  of  original 
talent  in  matters  of  pleasure.  Tliis  is  no  small  honour  to  us :  since 
neither  Fnince  nor  Italy  have  ever  had  the  least  notion  of  it,  nor 
yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it  when  they  see  it.'  And  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Repton,  tliat 

*  Perhaps  after  all,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  garden  has  some  re- 
lative association  with  its  evanescent  nalur(^  and  |>roduce.  We  view 
Witli  more  delight  a  wreath  of  short  lived  roses,  than  a  crown  of  ama- 
ranth of  everlaating  flowers.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 


•  Cray, 
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the  good  and  ^^isc  of  till  nges  have  enj<»yed  iheir  purest  a.nd  ino&l  iuno- 
ceiit  pleasures  in  a  warden,  fi'<im  the  bej;inning  o<  tirae,'^ — p,  147. 

We  miLst  iKuv  take  our  leave  uf  Mr  liepton  mid  his  pleasing 
aj1,  referring  tu  li»e  book  uselfMith  of  oiu  rtadeTs  as  have  a  lasltj  for 
iandscape  gardt^iiiiig,  or  a  desire  to  inipn^ve  ihfir  gruutids;  con- 
vinced, iliut  lliey  vvdl  liiid  it  bolli  iiileresiing  a»id  eiilenajuiug.  It  b 
tinliellii»lie<i  with  ^iiiuerjt>u>  highly  hiiLshed  and  beautifully  illtistra- 
tiv^  engiaviiigs;  ^aini  hm  ^  Fragnieuls'  aje  wordiy  of  Mr,  Re^toii'ft 
farumr  V4^i|ies,  mid  mI'  liis  inuica^ioiial  repulauon. 


^^^ 


Art.  Vllt. 
lion. 


Trttes  iif  ^ Tt/  Umlhnh    Vo'^-  ^'^9-  .^hkA  Edl; 
BUickwood,  Edinburgh.    John  Murr»yi  Lundou*    ItilJ,* 

^PHESE  Tales  helofig  obviously  to  a  chlss  of  Mbveli  ^"hich  w^ 
*  have  already  hid  occasimi  repeatedly  to  ii^iee,  and  which 
huve  attriieted  the  attention  of  ihe  public  in  iio  cotritHrtfi  degree, — 
we  mean  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  Rud  the  'AtitW|iftiry,  aiid  we 
.  have  little  hesitation  to  prtnionnce  them  eithct  i^n^'rfy,  or  in  »  great 
measure,  the  work  of  the  same  anlhor.  Why  hi;  should  indtotri* 
oil  sly  endeavour  to  elude  obEervatioii  by  tfikriig  leave  of  tv^  in  one 
character,  and  llien  suddenly  popping  out  upon  lis  in  nnnthcfi  wfc 
cannot  pretend  to  guess  without  knowing  nioie  of  hi  A  reii^ 

sons  for  preserving  so  strict  an  incognito  thtni  fia«  hiL.,..;.e>  *t_aehed 
lis.  We  cun,  hrmever,  conceive  many  reasons  for  a  writer' observ- 
ing this  sort  of  mystery;  not  to  mention  that  it  hm  certainty  hiid 
its  effect  in  keeping  up  the  interest  which  his  Morlfs  hnve  excited. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  imagination  of  onr  author  will  sink  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  wfien  deprived  of  that  decree  of  invention 
which  v^'c  have  been  hillicrlo  disponed  to  ascribe  to  him;  but  mc 
are  certain  that  it  ought  to  increase  the  value  of  his  portraits,  ibat 
human  beings  liiive  aclmtliy  sate  for  them.  These  coiYtcideiitei 
between  fiction  and  realiiy  ate  perhaps  the  very  circumslaDces  tO 
which  the  success  of  these  novels  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted :  for,  without  deprccialin!;  the  merit  of  the  artist,  every 
jsjiectator  nt  once  recog:nizes  in  those  scenes  and  faces  which  arc 
copied  from  nature  an  air  of  distinct  reality,  which  is  not  attached 
to  fancy-pit  ceshowevei  happily  conceived  and  elaborately  executed. 
By  what  sort  of  freemasonry,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  the  mind 
arrives  at  tlii^  conviction,  w*e  do  not  pretend  to  guess  but  everVonc 
must  have  felt  that  he  instinctively  and  almost  insensibly  recbgrtiifes 
in  paintings  poetry,  or  other  works  of  imagination,  that  Whi^f% 
copied  frooi  exi'^tnig  nature,  and  liiat  he  forthwith  clings  to  it  \iTili 
tliat  kindred  inteiejst  which  tliinks  nothing  which  is  bnman  indtf- 
fereEst  to  humanity.     Before  tlier^fore  we  proceed  to  analyse  the 
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work  immediately  before  usj  we  beg  leave  briefly  to  uottce  a  few 
circumstances  connected  with  its  piedecesi^ors. 

Our  author  has  told  iii  it  was  liis  object  to  present  a  succession 
of  scenes  and  characters  comiected  with  Scollaod  in  its  past  and 
present  state,  and  we  must  own  tliat  liis  stories  are  so  slightly  con- 
strue ted  as  to  remind  us  of  the  showman ^s  thread  with  which  he 
draws  up  his  pictures  and  presents  Uieni  sncceasiviily  to  the  eje  of 
the  spectator.     He  seems  seriously  to  have  proceeded  on  Mr.  Uays*^ 
maxim — '  What  the  deuce  is  a  plot  good  for,  but  to  bring  in  tine 
'  things  T — Probability  and  perstHcuity  of  narrative  are  sacrificed 
with  the  utmost  indifference  hy  the  desire  of  producing;  effect;  and 
provided  the  author  can  but  contrive  to  *  surprize  and  elevate/  he 
appears  to  think  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  the  public.     Against 
this  hlovcnfy  iiidiftcrcnce  we  have  already  remonstrated^  and  we 
a^ain  enter  our  protest.     It  is  in  justice  to  the  audior  liinistetf  that 
we  do  so,  because,  whatever  merit  individual  scenes  and  passages 
Miay    possess^  (aJid   none   have  been  more  ready    than  ourselves 
to  ofler  our   appJanse,)   it   is   clear   that  their   effect   would   bes 
gready   enhanced    by    being   disposed   in  a  clear  and   contiiined 
liarrative.     We  are  the  more  earnest  in   this  mailer^  becanae  it 
leems  that  l)ie  author  errs  chiefly  from  carelessness,     lliere  may 
I  Le  something  of  system  in  it  however  :   for  we  have  remarked,  tl^at 
1  Jnfith  an  attention  which  amounts  even  to  affectation,  he  has  avoided 
[the  common  language  of  narrative^  and  throi^n  \m  stt>rt,  as  much 
^lis  possible,  into  a  dramatic  shape.      In  many  cases  this  has  added 
I  greatly  to  the  effect,  by  keeping  both  the  actors  and  action  con- 
tinually before  tlie  reader,  and  placing  liimj  in  some  measure,  in 
the  situation  of  the  audience  at  a  theatre,  who  are  compeiied  to 
l^^ather  the  meaning  of  the  scene  from  wliat  the  dramatis  personaj 
,  fay  to  each  othei,  and  not  from  any  exphmalion  addressed  itiune- 
i.jdiately  to  U*emselves.     But  though  the  author  gain  thisj  advantage, 
ind  thereby  compel  the  reader  lo  think  of  the  personages    of  the 
luovel  and  not  of  the  writer,  yet  the  practice,  especially  |jushed  to 
phe  extent  we  have  noticed^   is  a  principal   cause  of  the  Oimsiness 
And  incoherent  texture  of  which  his  greatest  admirers  are  compel- 
Piied  to  complain.     Few  can  wish  his  success  more  sincerely  llian 
twe  do,  and  yet  wilhont  more  attention  on  his  own  part,  we  have 
Kreat  doubts  of  its  continuance. 

In  addition  to  the  loose  and  incoherent  atyle  of  the  narration^ 
mother  leading  fault  in  these  novels  is  the  total  want  of  interest 
rbich  the  reader  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  hero,  Waverley, 
Jro\^'n,or  Berttam  in  Guy  Mannering,  and  Lovel  in  the  Antiquary, 
irQ  all  brethren  of  a  family  ;  very  amiable  and  very  insipid  sort  of 
jfonng  men.  We  think  we  can  perceive  that  this  error  is  also  m 
^pig  degree  occasioned  by  the  dramatic  principle  upoo  which  the 
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Iiutlior  frames  his  plots*  His  chief  characters  are  never  actor%  * 
but  always  acted  upon  bj  the  spur  of  circumstances,  and  have  their] 
fates  uniformly  determined  by  the  agency  of  the  subordinate  per- j 
This  arises   from   the  author  having  usually  repregenteil 


sons. 


them  as  foreigners  to  whom  every  thiitg  in  Scotland  is  strange, — a 
circumstance  which  serves  as  his  apology  for  entering  into  manj 
itiinute  details  wliicU  are  reflectively,  as  it  were,  addressed  to  th( 
reader  through  the  medium  of  the  hero.  While  he  is  going  intq 
explanations  and  iletails  which,  addressed  directly  to  the  reader^ 
might  appear  tiresome  and  unnecessary,  he  gives  interest  to  them  hf 
Exhibiting  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  the  principal  persoa. 
tf  his  drama,  and  at  the  same  lime  obtains  a  patient  hearing  fo|| 
%hat  might  otherwise  be  passed  over  without  atlenfioiK     But  if 

Kins  this  advantage,  it  is  by  sacrificing  the  character  ofj  the  hero^ 
o  one  can  be  interesting  to  the  reader  who  is  not  hiiiis^elf  aprinu 
igent  in  the  scene.  This  is  understood  even  by  tlie  worthy  citi^ 
ien  and  his  wife,  who  are  introduced  as  prolocutors  in  Fletcher'i 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  When  they  are  asked  what  thi 
principal  person  of  the  drama  shall  do  ?— the  anav^er  is  prompt^: 
ready — *  Marry,  let  him  come  forth  and  kill  a  giant/  There  is  _ 
good  deal  of  tact  in  the  request.  Every  hero  in  poetry,  in  ficlitiouif^ 
Barrative,  ought  to  come  forth  and  d<^  ur  suy  aonrethirig  or  other.  "* 
which  no  other  person  could  have  done  or  said;  make  some  aacrt?. 
fice,  anrmo'unt  some  difficulty,  and  become  interesting  to  us  other-, 
wise  than  by  his  mere  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  passive  tool  of 
i,*the  other  characters.  . 

The  insipidity  of  this  author*s  heroes  may  be  also  in  part  referrea^ 
totlie  readiness  with  which  he  twists  and  turns  his  story  to  pruduce>j 
some  immediate  and  perhaps  temporary  effect.  This  could  hardljji  • 
be  done  without  representing  the  principal  character  either  a|^ 
inconsistent  or  flexible  in  his  principles*  The  ease  with  VThichi 
Waverley  adopts  and  afterwards  forsakes  the  Jacobite  party  Ji>' 
1745  is  a  good  example  of  wbat  we  mean.  Had  he  been  painted 
as  a  steady  character,  his  conduct  would  have  been  improbable. 
The  author  was  aware  of  this;  and  y^tj  unwilling  to  relinquin^h  r 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  interior  uf  the  Chevalier^s  militai 
courtj  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  and  so  forti 
he  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  poor  Wa\erley,  and  to  represent  litn 
as  a  reed  blown  about  at  the  pleasure  of  every  breeze:  ^  lei^ 
careless  writer  would  probably  have  taken  some  pains  to  gain  ttle 
end  proposed  in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious  manner.  Bui  our 
author  was  hasty,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  haste. 

We  have  hhited  that  wc  are  disposed  to  question  the  originalit 
of  these  novels  in  point  of  invention,  and  liiat  in  doing  so,  we  di 
liot  consider  oui  selves  as  derogating  from  the  merit  of  the  atithorj 
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to  whoiTij  on  ihc  contrary,  we  give  ihe  praise  due  to  one  who  has 
collected  and  brouglit  out  witb  accuracy  and  efFect,  incidents  and 
manners  which  might  otherwise  have  slept  in  oblivion.  We  pro- 
ceed to  our  proofs** 

The  niutnal  jirotcctjon  afforded  by  Waverley  and  Talbot  to 
each  other,  upon  which  the  whole  plot  depends,  is  founded  npon 
one  of  those  anecdotes,  which  soften  the  features  even  of  civil 

Iivar,  and  as  it  is  eqiially  honoundjlc  to  the  memory  of  both  parties, 
Iwe  have  no  hesitation  lo  give  their  ni^mes  at  lengtlK  When  th« 
Highlanders  upon  the  morning  of  ihe  battle  of\Preston  made  their 
itiemorable  altuck,  a  battery  of  four  field  pieces  was  stormed  and 
liifrried  by  the^  Catnerons  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine*  The  late 
Alexander  Stuart  of  Invernuhyle  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
charge,  and  observed  an  officer  of  the  King's  forces,  who,  scorning 
to  join  the  flight  of  all  aronnd,  reoiained  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  J  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend  the  post  assigned 
to  him.  The  Highland  gentleman  commanded  him  lo  surrender, 
and  received  for  reply  a  thrust  w  hich  he  caught  in  his  target.  The. 
orticer  was  now  defenceless,  and  die  battle-axe  of  a  gigantic  High- 
lander {the  miller  of  Invernahyle's  uiill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his 
brains  otit,  when  Mr,  Suiart  with  difticnily  prevailed  on  hiui  to 
surrender.  He  took  charge  of  his  enemy's  i^roperty,  protected  his 
person,  and  hnally  obtained  him  liberty  on  his  parole.  The  officer, 
proved  to  be  Colonel  Allan  Whiteford^  of  Ballochmyley  in  Ayrshire, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  influence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  between 
these  two  honourable  men,  though  of  different  political  principles, 
that  while  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  struggrmg  officers  from 
the  Highland  army  were  executed  without  mercy ,+  Invernahyle  hesi- 
tated not  to  pay  his  late  captive  a  visit  as  he  went  back  to  the  High- 
lands to  raise  fresli  recruits,  when  he  spent  a  few  days  among  Colonel 
Whiteford^s  whig  frieuds  as  pleasantly  and  good  luntioti redly  as  if 
all  had  been  at  peace  around  him»  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden  it 
w^as  Colonel  VVhiteford's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr. 
Stuart's  pardon-  He  went  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  to  all  die  officers  of  state,  and  each  application  was 
answ^ered  by  the  production  of  a  list  in  which  Invernahyle  (as  the 
good  old  gendeman  was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared  '  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  beast!'    At  length  Colonel  Whiteford  went  la 


♦  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  curious  MSS,  and  oilier  information  of 
which  we  have  availed  ourselvea  were  Hot  accessiible  to  us  in  this  couiiir^':  but  we  have 
be^  auiduotui  in  our  inqoiries;  and  arc  bappj  enough  to  [los^^^n  cor  responded  it  whose 
ru»e«rches  on  the  spot  have  been  lode  fatly  a  bfc,  aiitl  whose  kuul,  find  ruad  v  corarauut- 
C2iti^ii»  haye  anticipaied  all  our  wishes* 

♦  At  vAi  tlH?  eaic  mih  Mac  Donnid  of  KiiiltHih-moidart.  ' 
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the  Dtikc  of  Cumbeflaod.  Fiom  liim  also  he  recehTd  a  positive 
refusal,  lie  then  limited  his  requesl  fur  tlie  present,  to  u  protec- 
tion for  Stuart's  house,  \^ife,  chihlren,  niid  properly.  This  was 
also  refused  by  the  Duke :  on  which  Colouel  Wiiiicford,  taking 
his  coinuiission  from  his  bosam,  liiid  it  ou  tlie  table  beilore  his 
Koyul  Highness,  ;md  asked  pcruiission  to  retire  frotii  dicsen'ice  of 
a  savcreigr.  who  did  not  know  liow  to  S})are  a  vaiifjiiislied  ettetny. 
The  DuWyrtVilri^cV,  aud  r^eii  affected.  He  bade  the  Colonel 
lake  lip  hiJ?  iritiiitiW^sibi(,-iilil;i  jjrJuted  the  protectioJi  he  r<?qiiired 
with  so  much  'eaVnestu<^ss.  It  was  ifisued  just  in  time  to  save  the 
house,  cortj  nod  tattle^  ill  invernahyle,  from  the  troops  who  wei^c 
engaged  iu  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  *  tlie country 
of  the  enemy/  A  snnill  encampment  of  soldiers  waa  formed  on 
Invcniahyle*s  property,  which  they  spared  while  phmderitig  the 
cotintry  around,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  leaders  of 
the  hisurrcctiunj  and  for  Sluint  in  particoliir.  He  was  nmch  nearer 
them  than  they  suspected  ;  for  hidden  in  a  cave,' (like  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardinc,)  he  lay  for  many  days  within  Iicaring  of  the  s^iuind^-, 
as  they  called  their  wateh-woid.  His  food  was  brought  t6  hihi 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  whoUi  Mi^l 
Stuart  was  under  the  necessity  of  entrusLing  W^ith  this  cOtfmtisHioilf^ 
for  her  own  motions  and  those  of  all  her  inmates  were  closely 
watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  years  the  clnld  used  to  stray 
about  amon^  the  soldiers,  who  were  rather  kind  to  her,  and  w  atch  the 
moment  w  hen  she  was  unobserved  to  steal  into  the  thicket,  when  slie 
deposited  whate%'er  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  in  charge,  nt 
jsouje  marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invertiahyle 
supported  life  for  several  weeks,  by  means  of  these  precarioiis 
nip  plies,  and  as  he  had  been  wounded  iu  the  battle  of  CnIlode*t> 
the  hardships  which  he  endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily 
pain.  After  die  soldiers  had  removed  their  quarters  he  had  another 
remarkable  escape.  As  he  now  ventured  to  ihe  house  at  night 
and  left  it  in  the  morning,  he  was  espied  during  the  daw*ri  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  who  iired  at  and  pui^ued  him.  The  fugitive 
being  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search,  they  returned  to  the 
houFe  and  charged  the  family  with  harbouring  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed traitor?!.  An  ohi  woman  had  presence  of  mind  enough  lo 
maintain  that  the  man  they  had  seen  was  the  shephath  *  Whj 
did  he  not  stop  when  we  called  lo  him  ^  said  the  soldiers.  '  11^^  isai 
deaf,  poor  man,  as  a  peat-stack,'  answered  the  ready-witted 
domestic,  *  Let  him  be  sent  for  directly.'— The  real  shepft^rti 
accor<hngly  was  brought  from  the  bill,  and  as  there  was  time  to 
tutor  him  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  he  made  bis  appeaiuilce 
as  was  necessary  lo  sustain  his  character.  Stuart  of  Inveniahylo 
'  wai  afterward*  pardoned  uudcr  tbe  a,ct  of  indjuimitj.     *  1  knew 
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hixix  well,'  says  our  correspondent,  '  and  have  often  had  these  cir- 

cunislances  iVoni  bis  own  mouth,     lie  was  a  noble  specimen  of 

tlie  old  Highlamlcrj  far  descended,  gallant,  courteous  and   brave 

even  to  chivalry.     He  bad  been  out  in   lj\5  and  174^,  was  an 

active  partaker  in  all  the  stirring  scenes  which  passed  in  the  High-< 

lands,  betwixt  these  tncmorable  ajraSj  and  was  reniatkuble,  among 

other  exploits,  f  v  having  fought  a  duel  with  tlitj  brt^ad  sword  with 

tlie  celei)rated   Rob   Roy  Mac  (iregor,  at  ib^,  Clat;hiin  of  Bal- 

quidder.     He  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgli  vvbeu^  p;v|.il  Jones  came 

iiito  die  Firth  of  Forth,  and  thon^li  then  an  old,man,il  sa\v  hioi  iu 

ainns,  a|*4  h^^rd  him  exult  (to  use  bis  own  vvord>^)  In  (he  prospect 

Qfi**  ,<:irawMi^  f^is  cjayinore  once  more  before  lie  died.'*  * 

. ,    'iTh^  tr^tUiijQn^  aqd  manners  of  the  Scotch  were  so  blended  with 

•^er^^tidpw^itfracUcei*  and  fears,  that  the  author  of  these  novcU 

?eera3  to  h^v^,  ile^med,  it,  incumbent  on  him,  to  transfer  many. 

more  sMcIi,  iuddeuts  to  his  novels,  than  seem  either  probable   o^ 

Batqri*!  to  an  Eiigh^k  reader.     It  may  be  some  apology  that  hi« 

sloi:y  j^ould 7  l|avi^flQst  the  national  cast,  which  it  was  chielly  his 

object   toj  preserve,   had    this   been   otherwise.      There  are   few 

fy^tijtli^^^^f  anlic|Mity   in   Scodand,    which  do  not   possess   some 

sjt,ranj^c,  fcigends^  told  only  under  promise  of  secrecy,  and  witli  ai> 

iir  of  mystery  ;  in  developing  ubich,  the  influence  of  the  powers  of 

[darkness  is  referred  to*     The  trutli  probably  is,  lliat  the  aj^^ency  of 

iftilch^  and  demons  was  often  made  to  account  for  the  sudden 

disappearance  of  iuilividnaU  and  similar  mcidents,   too  apt  to  arist? 

^§mi  of  the  evil  dispositions  of  humanity,  in  a  land  where  revenge 

jiva^iliing  held  liononrable— where  private  feuds  and  civil  broils  dis- 

r Curbed  the  inhabitants  for  ages — and  where  justice  was  but  weakly 

I  ^nd  ,  irregularly  executed.     Mr.  Law,  a  conscientious  but  credu- 

|l?nji;5, clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 

l^q^lll  century,  has  left  behind  him  a  very  curious  manuscript,  in 

j^vhich,  wiih  the  porUTcal  events  tjf  that  distracted  period,  he  has 

l^ntermingled  the  various  portents  and  marvellous  occurrences  which, 

Ijo  common  with  his  age,  Ije  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.     The 

I jfol lowing  extract  will  serve  Ui  illnstrate  the  taste  of  this  period  for 

I  .the  supernatural.     When  we  read  such  things  recorded  by  men  of 

Lfetise  and  education,  (and  Mr.  Law  was  deficient  in  neither,)  we 

txannot   help  remembering    the   times  of   pag^niisra,   when   every 

icene,  incident,  and  action,  had  its  appropriate  and  presiding  deity. 

|!t,js  indt-^ed  curious  to  consider  what  must  have  been  tlie  sensa- 

ions  of  a  person,  who  lived  under  this  pecnliar  species  of  halluci- 

aaiion,   believing  himself  beset  on  all  hands  by  invisible  agents ; 

_^:^ne  who  was  unable  to  account  for  the  restivcness  of  a  nobleman's 

Uparriage  horses  otherwise  than  by   the  inuuediate  effect  of  witcli- 

aud  supposed  that  the  mgejl'mme  of  the  biglicit  reputation 
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was  most  likely  to  devote  th«  infants  to  the  infernal  spirits^  tipon 
their  very  entrance  into  life. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Michael,  Jude  9,  durst  not  bring  against 
Sathan  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Sathanl 
But  it  is  fit  to  tremble  and  fear  and  be  upon  our  watch.     Women  also 
in  ehild-birth  would  look  well  whom  they  choice  for  their  midwives, 
that  they  be  of  good  ireport,  it  being  very  ordinal  for  them  to  be 
vritches,  such  ,ds,fjur^tf}2«4?;/n7iwev  because  such  as  are  so,  ordinarily 
dedicate  dbiidr^'I^S^ba^'e^eQiallylhe  first-boru,  and  .use  to  bap* 
tize  them  i^  |Lh{^(|ij^m^  of  Ah/i^.  tievil  privately ;  howbeit  that;  is  of  no 
fjprce  norcan  be  iinputed  to  the  children  or  parents,  being  free  of, .any 
accession* thereto;  yet  such  a  claim  the  devil  may  lay  to  such  as  to 
prove  very  troublesome  to  them  by  his  temptations  alHtheii*  ^ays,  moye 
especially  to  those' children  whose  mothers  are  wit(ihes,  iliere  bieing 
iiothing  more  ordinary  to   them  than  to  dedicate  thetr  children"  ttt.' 
Sirthan,  and  certainly  it  is  a  sin  and  an  high  provbkie'Hf  *G6d,  and  give^ 
g^eat  gronnd  to  the  devil  to  tempt,  when  parbiitsat^'nibii*  Satisfied  ^ith 
i](HdV»ive6  of  tlint  Tiame  than  others,  as  supposing^thOixfr  toi  have  «idi« 
skiii, more  faelpfuli,  and  better  success  in  sic  a  caseitfaanptfaere;! «  ami 
fear  too  ryfe  in  the  land,  and  indeed  upon  th0!iniatli^r,"^;fbi:$#king^!aC 
Qod.     Tbk  John  Stewart  and  his  sister  afore  menti0ii^4>|^oii{«s^^|Jb9| 
his  mother  gave  them  to  the  devil  from  the  womh.     li^yT^i^ood^^^ 
iotur  land  had  midwives  fearing  God,  educate  for  that  end,.  ,^£^t|W)i3 
<5rod's  ape,  studies  to  imitate  God  in  his  covenanting  with  ire  peopl^,  so 
te  hath  his  covenant  with  his,  the  seals  of  his  covenknt,  his  riip  and  the 
i'erte\Ving  of  their  covenant  with  the  renewing  of  the  nip,  4s  also  Bis 
other  symbols  and  tokens,  whereby  he  works,  sic  as  these  effigies  or . 
linages,  spells,  syllabes  and  charms  ;  and  if  he  fail  in  the  performance  . 
of  what  he  promisesi,  he  makes  some  of  them  miscarry  in  theilrhiMtis^ 
and  lays  the  blame  there. :  t  say,  he  studies  to  inaitate  God  iiiihis 
covenant  and. promises,  not  for  any  liking  he  has  to  God  os  bisjuvfi 
but  because  he  finds  Opd'a-n^thod  ensure  the  soql  to  himself:  ^4iiy^ 
mocking  of  God  and  Wi^bply  ways.     The  ^rl  of  Dundonal^w^rt^l^j^ 
coach  and  himself  aiv4.ki^  lady t  going  to  the  roarriage  of  hLs  gran^d^ild 
to  the  Lord  Mont^pjmery,.  from  Paslay  to  Eglintown,  an,  i(j^§  ia 
December,  was  stopt  by  the  way  at  the  said  Jonet  Mathie  her  daugh- 
ter's house ;  the  witch  now  a  prisoner  in  Paslay  upon  that  account ;  tiie 
horses  of  the  coach  refused  to  go  by  that  door,  and  turned  their  heads 
homeward.     Whereupon  the  gentlemen  that  rode  with  the  Eari  dis- 
mounted themselves,  and  yoked  their  horses  in  the  coach ;  but  by  thM 
door  they  would  not  .go ;  oii  which  occasion  the  Earl  causes  ^okd^bis 
horses  again  in  the  coacb^.  and' So  drives  homeward  with  his  'Lady) Bad 
all  that  was  with  him  to  Paslay.     Avery  remarkable  passage  as  has 
been  in  our  days.'  ;    • 

To  the  superstitions  of  the  North  Britons  must  be  add^  tbeir 
peculiar  and  characteristic  amusements;  and  here  we  ha4^e.i^'oftte 
atonement  to  make  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  Paulus  l^eydi^}!, 
whose  compotatory  relaxations^  better  information  now  intilities  us 
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to  tbiiiky  we  tnenUoiicd  wttb  somewhat  too  little  reverence.    Befora 

the  new  town  of  Etiinburgh  (as  it  is  called)  was  built,  its  inhabitants 
lodged,  as  is  the  practice  of  Paris  at  this  day,  in  large  buildings 
called  iamh,  each  family  occupy iii(g  a  stoiy,  and  having  access  to  il 
hy  a  stair  coinmoti  to  all  ihe  inhabitauts.  These  buildings,  when 
they  did  not  front  the  high  street  of  the  city,  composed  the  sides  of 
little,  tiarroWj  unwholesome  fioses  or  lanes*  The  niiscmble  and  con- 
fined accommodation  which  such  habitations  afforded,  drove  men  of 
bminess,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  people  belonging  to  the  law,  to 
hold  their  professional  rendezvouses  in  taverns,  and  many  lawyers 
of  eminence  spent  the  principal  part  of  their  time  in  some  tavern 
of  note,  transacted  their  business  there,  received  tlie  visits  of 
clients  with  their  writers  or  attornies,  and  suffered  no  imputation 
from  so  doing.  This  practice  naturally  led  to  habits  of  convivia* 
lity,  to  which  the  Scottish  lawyers,  tdl  of  very  lute  years,  were 
rather  too  much  addicted.  Few  men  drank  so  hard  as  the  couu* 
seliors  of  die  old  school,  and  there  survived  till  of  late  some  vete? 
rans  who  supi>ortcd  in  that  respect  the  character  of  their  predeces- 
sors»  To  vary  the  humour  of  a  joyous  evening  many  frolics  w^ero 
resorted  to,  and  the  game  of  high  jinks  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon.* In  fact,  high  jinks  was  one  of  the  petits  jeux  with  which 
certain  circles  were  wont  to  while  away  the  time;  and  though  it 
claims  no  alliance  with  modem  associations,  yet,  as  it  required 
some  shrewdness  and  dexterity  to  support  the  characters  assumed 
for  the  occasion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  might  have 
been  as  interesting  and  amusing  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  as 
counting  die  spots  of  a  pack  of  cards,  or  treasuring  in  memory  the 
rotation  in  which  they  are  thrown  on  the  table.  The  worst  of  the 
game  was  what  that  age  consideied  as  its  principal  excellence, 
namely,  that  the  forfeitures  being  all  commuted  for  wine,  it  proved 
an  encouragement  to  hard  drinking,  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  age. 
On  the  subject  of  Davie  Gellatley,  the  fool  of  the  Baron  of 
Brad wardine's  family,  we  are  assured  there  is  ample  testimony  that 
a  custom,  referred  to  Shakspeare's  time  in  England,  liad,  and  in 
remote  provinces  of  Scotland,  lias  still  its  counterpart,  to  this  day. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  professed  jester  with  his  bauble 
and  his  party-coloured  vestment  can  be  found  in  any  family  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Yet  such  a  personage  held  this  respectable  office 
ill  the  family  of   the  Earls  of  Sirathemore  within  xh%  last  ceu- 

**rr* ■ — ■     ■ ■     "   -■ ^ ■     - 

♦  We  have  learned,  with  some  dismay,  thtit  one  of  ihe  ablest  Jaw  jcrs  Scotland  ever 
prcnduceti,  and  who  Uvea  to  witness  (altlsoiigli  in  retlreraent)  the  vorimis  changes  which 
Ikftvt  taken  plnce  in  her  courts  of  fuclleaturt^i  u  nian  ^ft\m  has  tilkd  with  marked  di&tinr- 
t^wii  the  highest  offices  of  hia  profesakm,  tush^d  (pjihav*"d)  exlrenitfly  at  the  deJicncy  of 
gur  furru^r  crilicisLn*  And  certaiitly  he  claims  »uine  title  to  do  so,  having  been  in  hii 
yoiiili  not  onlv  a  witness  of  such  orgies  as  are  desrrfbed  as  proceiiduig  under  the  uuf- 
^ikei  uf  Mr.  T  ley  dell,  but  himself  a  distingui»!H*d  pt^r  former. 
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tury^  ami  liis  coolly  holiday  dress,  garnished  whh  bella  of  silver 
is  still  preserved  m  the   Castle  of  Gliimis,     But  we  are  assured 
tliat  to  a  iiiucli  Inter  period,  and  even  to  this  moment,  the  ImbitSf 
and   manners   of  Scotland  ha\c:  Irad  some  tendency  to  presiervcf 
the  existence  of  this  siugular  order  of  domestics,     Tliereare  (com- 
paralively  sj>eakit»g)   \\o  poot*s  rate:*  in  the  connlry  parishes  ol 
Scotland,  unci  of  (f^ijiise,  nt*  >Tork-houses   to  imnjure  either  fhe)f<iti 
tvorii  oni  pqpr  pr.flij^;  ^  lUQping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay/  whonim 
Crubbe  charaY't^fizj^s  xis  the  happiest  inhabitants  of  these  inqniionv/i 
because  in^jensibte  of ,  their  tnibfortune^.     It  therefore  happen:^  akn 
most  necessarily  in  Scotland,  that  the  house  of  the  nearest  pri>r, at 
prietor  of  wealth  and  consequence  proves  a  place  of  refuge,  for  lbes<| 
ontcasta  of  society;  and  until  the  pressure  of  ^he  n^imt^^  and  th^lin 
calctiliiling  habits  which  they  have  necessaiilygei,^f;*ted  bad  ren^iV 
dered   the  maintenance  of  a  human   beiog  about,. such   a  familjstl 
an  object  u^  some  consideration,  they  usnaH>vfOLmd  an  asyluinr^iTi 
there,  and  enjoyed  the  degree  of  comfort  of  whucjlrthcijr  limited  iu-t,tj 
tellect  rendered  them  susceptible,     Sncii  idiotS'  were  usually  eoiTi'tih 
ployed  in  some  simple  sort  of  occasional  labour;  andif  we  arrioipt  cii 
misiuformed,  the  situation  of  turn-spit  was  often  a^si^jned  f  iW^l^jfl 
before  llie  modern  im|>rovenieiit  of  the  smoke-jack.     But,  iKinhiq 
ever  employed,  they  unnally  displayed  towards  their  benefactors  abi 
SOI  I  of  instinctive  altachuient  which  was  very  affecting*     We  kiie^vJ.j  h 
one  instance  in  w  liich  such  a  being  refused  food  for  many  day5|»Jr 
pined  away,  literally  broke  his  heait,  and  died  widiin  the   space 
of  a  very  few  weeks  after  hiH  benefactor's  decease.  We  canmitnow.,^ 
pause  to  deduce  ihe  moral  inlcrence  which  might  be  derived  fi-ouijp 
stich  instances.     \l  is  however  evident,   that  if  there  was  a  co^rpe^'ia 
nesa  of  mind  in   deriving   amusement   from  the   follies  of  these ni 
im  for  Innate  beings,  a  circumstance  to  the  disgi'ace  of  which  they"-'^ 
were  totally  insensible,  their  mode  of  life  was,  in  other  rt^pecisr,'" 
calculated  to  promote  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as  their  facitlties 
permitted  them  to  enjoy.     But  besides  the  aoiusement  which  o«r 
forefathers  received  from  witnessing  their  imperfections  and  extra- 
vagancies, there  was  a  more  legitimate  source   of  pleasure  in  tJie 
wild  wit  which  they  often  flung  around  them  with  the  freedom  of 
Shakspeare*sj  licensed  clowns.     There  are  few  liouses  in  Scotland 
of  any  note  or  antiquity  where  the  witty  sayings  of  some  such  cha- 
racter are  not  occasiunaUy  quoted  at  this  very  day.     The  pleasure 
afforded  tt>  our  forefathers  by  such  repartees  was  uo  doubt  height**'-^ 
ened  by  their  wanting  the  habits  of  more  elegant  amusement,     Bwt*^** 
in  Seotland  the  practice  long  continued,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  very  iirbt  noblemen  of  that  country  (a  man  whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  without  reverence)  and  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,'-! 
a  jester  such  as  we  have  meutioned  stood  at  the  side-table  duriWg 
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dinner,  nml  ocrnsioimlly  rimLisi'd  the  giicats  by  Ifis  extern  j>urajieous 
sallies.  Imbecillity  of  tltijj  kind  wns  even  cousitlteieii  as  an  apology 
for  intrnsion  npon  the  most  solentn  occasiions.  All  know  the  pe- 
cyliar  reverci^ce  with  which  tlie  Scottish  of  every  rank  attend  on 
funeral  ctreinonies.  Ytl  wiihin  the  memory  of  most  of  the  present 
gLnieraiion,  im  ithot  of  an  appearance  equally  hideou3  and  absurd, 
dressed y  ns  if  ii>  mockery/ni  a  rusty  and  ragged Ijlacik  coat,  (teco rated 
w  ilh  a  cravat  and  \i  et^pers  made  of  white  pbiper  in  Hic^  form  vf  those 
worn  by  the  deepest  inonrner^,  preceded  alitipkeVtiv  funeral  pro- 
cession in  Edmbwrgh,  as  if  to  turn  into  ridicnle  the  list  rites  paid  to 
mortality.  "^''' 

h  hafe  b^^g^¥»^ft Hy supposed  that  in  the  case  of  ihese  as  of 
other  5nc«^essftfl'iioveIii,  the  most  prominent  and  pecniiar  characters 
\i'ere  skeiched  frdm  real  life.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Smol- 
let,  that  two  barbers  and  a  shoemaker  contended  about  the  cha- 
racter of  Straps  \Vhicb  each  asserted  was  modelled  from  his  own; 
but  even  m  the  lifetime  of  the  present  author,  tliere  i^  scarcely  a 
dab  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  die  southern  cotmties  hut  arrogates 
to  ll*6!f  the  possession  of  \he  original  Dandie  Dinmout,  iVs  for 
BaiyieiJac 'Wlieeble,  a  persou  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  law 
perfectly  Wf-H  rertrembers  having  received  fees  from  him.  We  our- 
selves think  we  recognize  the  prototype  of  Meg  Merrilies,  on  whose 
wild  fidehty  so  imich  of  the  interest  of  Guy  Si  annering  hinges,  in 
the  Jean  Gordon  of  the  following  extract:* 

*  Old  Jean  ODrdon  of  Vetliolm,  who  had  great  sway  among  her  tribe, 
ras  well  rememhcred  by  old  persons  of  tlie  last  generation.  Sbe  was 
'quite  a  TMeg  IVf erriltea^  and  possessed  the  savage  virtue  of  ridelity  in  the 
sa  m  e  per  f e  ct  i  o  ii ;  Ha  v  i  n  g  bee  n  o  ft  en  hos  p  i  t  ably  r  e  c  e  i  \  ed  at  the  far  m- 
house  of  LfTchside  near  Yetholm,  she  had  carefully  abstained  from 
committing  any  depredations  ou  the  farmer's  property.  Kut  her  sons 
(nine  ia  number)  bad  not,  Jt  seemsj  the  same  delicacy  and  stole  a  brood- 
sow  from  their  kind  entertaitier,  Jean  was  so  much  morritlecJ  at  this 
irregularity,  and  so  nutch  ashamed  of  it,  that  she  absetitcd  her&clffrom 
Lochside  for  several  years.  At  length,  ia  consequence  of  some  tem- 
porary pecuniary  necessity,  the  Goodman  of  Locbsitle  was  (jbtiged  logo 
to  Newcastle  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  rent.  Ret  u  mi  Jig  through  tl»e 
mountains  of  Cheviot  he  was  benighted  and  lust  hJs  way,  A  liglu  glim- 
mering through  the  window  of  a  large  waste  barn,  which  had  survived 
the  farm-house  to  which  it  had  once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place 
of  shelter^  aad  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  wiis  opened  by  Jean 
Goidtip*  Her  very  remarkable  ligure,  for  she  wag  nearly  six  feet  high, 
and  her  equally  remarkable  featmes  and  ditJss,  rendered  it  imiTOSsible  to 
mi^taki^  her  for  a  moment ;  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character  in  so 
-Solitary  a  place  and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  her  clan,  was  a 
errible  surprize  to  the  poor  man  whose  rent  (to  lose  which  would  have 

'  Sec  a  verj  curioys  paptr  iutitled  '  I^Jolicea  on  the  J^bttJili  Gtpnes/  U  a  new  publi- 
kation  called  Die  £«liu burgh  Mouthty  Magazitiv, 
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been  ruin  to  him)  was  about  his  person.  Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of 
joyful  recognition — "  Eh  Sirs!  the  winsome  Gude-man  of  Lochside! 
(.ight  down,  light  down,  for  ye  maunna  gang  farther  the  night  and  a 
friend's  house  sae  near."  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  ac- 
cept  of  the  gipsy's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was  abundance 
of  pro  visions  in  the  barn,  however  it  might  be  come  by,  and  prepara- 
tions were  going  on  for  a  jjlentiful  supper,  which  the  farmer,  to  the  great 
increase  of  his  anxiety,  otJwjrved  was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests 
of  the  same  de$cripti<>D  prohably  with  his  landlady.  Jean  left  him  in  no 
doubt  oil  th^  subjects  She  brought  up  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow^^and 
Boticed  how  fnuch  pain  aud  vexation  it  had  given  her ;  tike;  other  ph^t 
losophers,  she  remarked  that  the  world  grows  worse  daily;) And  likl^ 
other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out  of  her  guiding  and  neglected  the 
old  gipsy  regulations  which  commanded  them  ;to.  respect  id  .their  dov. 
predations  the  property  of  their  benefactors*  The  end  rof  aU  this  v;aa: 
an  inquiry  what  money  the  farmer  had  about  him,  and  an  urgent  request 
that  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper,  since  the  baijfns,  as  she  calkd 
her  sons,  would  soon  return  home.  The  poor  farme;:  made  ^  virtue  of. 
necessity,  told  his  story,  and  surrendered  his  gold  to  Jean's  .Custody r 
she  made  him  put  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  observing il^Ar^niUr^diitflr 
suspicion  should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether  peony  1^8«.V:r5*lws<iw»' 
rangement  being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on  a  sort  of,  ^hqi/^^^jflmm^u 
the  Scotch  call  it,  upon  some  straw,  but,  as  will  easily  be  heli^Vjed^^sfe^^ 
not.  About  midnight  the  gang  returned  with  various  articli^s  priplunr 
der,  and  talked  over  their  exploits  in  language  which  made  th4' farmer 
•  tremble.  They  were  not  long  in  discovering  their  guest  and  deinandea 
of  Jean  whom  she  had  got  there?  "  E'en  the  winsome  Gude-man  at 
Lochside,  poor  body,"  replied  Jean,  "  he's  been  at  Newcastle  seeking 
for  siller  to  pay  his  rent,  honest  man,  but  the  dell  be  lick'd  he*0  beM 
able  to  gather  in,  and  so  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  fhir^e'aiid.d^ 
sair  heart."  "That  may  be,  Jean,"  replied  one  of  the  bapAit^*,^  bjitl 
we  maun  ripe^  his  pouches  a  bit  and  see  if  it  be  true  or  np^<.^^^jLe^f}»^^. 
up  her  throat  in  exclamations  against  the  breach  of  .hoBpij^ty^.}^)|^. 
without  producing  aiiy  change  of  their  determination.  The  fariA^f  W^. 
heard  their  stifled  whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bedside,  arui  urifler- 
stood  they  were  runimaging  his  clothes.  When  they  found  tke^inoni]^ 
which  the  foresight  of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him  retain,  they  h^fdfd. 
consultation  if  they  should  take  it  or  no,  but  the  smatlness  of  the  bootf 
and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's  remonstrances  determined  them  in  tbeti^-^ 

fative.     They  caroused  and  went  to  rest.     So  soon  as  day  iretuMl^rf; 
ean  roused  her  guest,  produced  his  horse  which  she  had  acconi^odbted 
behind  the  hallan,  and  guided  him  for  some  miles  till  b^  w$»iOq';  tkei. 
high  road  to  Lochside.     She  then  restored  his  whole  prop^ty^jiQC.. 
could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail  on  her  to  accept  so  much  a^f^^^l^; 
guinea.  ,,-.  ^ 

*  I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say  that  all  JesLTn^imxm,^ 
were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  Jury ' 
were  equally  divided,  but  that  one  of  their  number,  a  friend  to  jUsttdIr  * 

*  Ruomu^  hk  podteu. 
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who  had  sltpt  diiriivg  the  whole  disrussion,  waked  suddenly,  and  |»ave 
his  easting  voie  for  condemitatiun  in  the  eniphalic  words,  "  Hang  them 
^/' — Jt?an  was  present,  and  only  said,  *'  The  Lord  he]|»  ihe  innucent  In 
a  day  like  this/'  Her  own  death  was  accom|)anied  with  circumstances 
of  brutal  outrage,  of  which  poor  Jean  was  in  many  respects  wholly  un- 
deserving. Jean  had  araong  other  demerits,  or  meritSjOs  you  jiiay  chuse 
to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch  Jacobite.  She  chanced  ro  be  at  Car- 
lisle upon  a  fair  or  market  day,  sonu  after  the  year  17-t^>,  where  she 
gave  vent  to  her  poliiiciil  partiality,  to  the  n^real  ottence  of  the  rabble  of 
that  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyalty  win?n  ther«  wa*i  no  danger,  in 
proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which  they  had  Nnnendeved  to  the 
Highlanders  in  1745,  the  mob  inflicted  upon  poor  J«an  no  slighter  pe- 
nalty than  that  nf  duckin^  her  to  dealh  in  the  EcJen.  It  was  an  opera- 
tiou  of  some  lime,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and  struggling  with  her 
murtherers  often  ^ot  her  liead  above  water,  arid  while  she  hail  voice  left 
coil  tinned  to  exclaim  at  such  intervals,  **  Charlie  vet^  Ckarlk  ytt/* 
When  a  chdd,  ami  among  the  scenes  «vliich  she  fre<:|uented,  1  have  often 
heard  these  stories,  and  cried  jiitfounly  for  the  fateof  poor  Jean  Gordon, 
who,  with  all  the  vices  and  ineguhiritie*i  of  her  degraded  tribe  and  wan- 
rlering  pTolVssion,  was  always  mentioned  by  those  who  had  known  her>*  ■ 
with  R  sort  of  compassionate  regret.* 

A! though  these  strong  resemblances  occur  so  frecjuently,  and 
with  such  pecidiar  force,  as  almost  to  impress  us  with  the  convic- 
tion that  tlie  author  sketched  from  nature,  and  not  from  fancy 
alone;  yet  we  hesitate  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion,  sensible 
that  a  character  dashed  off  as  the  representative  of  a  certain  class  of 
men  will  bear,  if  executed  with  fidelity  to  the  general  outlines, 
not  only  that  resemblance  which  lie  ought  to  possess  as  '  knight  of 
the  shire/  but  also  a  special  affinity  to  some  particular  individual- 
It  18  scarcely  possible  it  should  be  otherwise.  VVhen  Krnery  appears 
oivthe  stage  m  a  Yorkshire  peasant,  with  the  habit,  manner,  and 
diklect  peculiar  to  the  character,  and* which  he  assumes  witli  so 
much  truth  and  fidehty,  those  tmacquainted  with  the  province  or  its 
inhabilauts  see  merely  the  abstract  idea,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  York- 
ghiremau.  But  to  those  who  are  intimate  with  both,  the  action  and 
manner  of  the  comedian  almost  necessarily  recal  the  idea  of  some 
individual  native  (altogether  unknown  probably  to  the  perfornier)tD 
whom  his  exterior  and  manners  bear  ti  casual  resemblance.  We 
are  Uierefore  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  incidents 
are  frequently  copied  from  acliial  occnnenceSj  but  that  the  cha- 
racters are  either  entirely  fictitious,  or  if  any  traits  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  real  life,  as  in  the  anecdote  w  hich  we  have  quoted  re- 
specting Invernahylc,  they  have  been  carefully  disguised  and  blend- 
ed widi  such  as  are  purely  imaginary.  We  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

They  arc  entitled  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord  :*  why  so  entitled,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  to  introduce  a  quotation  from  Don  Quixote,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive :  for  Tales  of  my  Landlord  they  are  not^  nor  is  it 
indeed  easy  to  say  whose  tales  they  ought  to  be  called.  Tliere  H 
a  proem,  as  it  is  termed,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Jedediah  Cleish- 
bothani,  the  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk  of  the  village  of  Gander- 
tleugh,  in  which  we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  Tales  were 
compiled  by  kis  -^ceased  usher,  Mr.  Peter  Pattiesoo,  from  thq, 
narratites  w- <K>ttVfelr!Jations  of  siich  travellers  as  freqfueuted  the 
\Vallace  ItW^ii^'  thbt'tiHage.  Of  this  proem  we  shall  only  say  tfasi 
it  is  written  iii^thi^fpimut^le  of  thai  prefixed  by  (Say  taiwsPto 
torals,  being,  as  Johnson  terms  it,  '  such  imitation '^(iile'^cttuld 
obtain  of  obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence* ii^ia8tj^leJth«riWai 
never  wTitten  nor  spoken  in  any  age  or  place/"  •  »<»^  '  i;tfn3fnf«jM 
The  first  of  tlie  Tales  thus  ushered  in  is'^fltitl**  fbc^.Bljwk 
Dwarf/  It  contains  some  striking  scenes/lbut  i4-i^'even'nnore  liaxa 
iisrually  deficient  in  the  requisites  of  a  luminous 'and  interesting 
narrative,  as  will  appear  from  the  followifig 5a?IArtdgiiientr-  "'i  '^  i^ 
'TW6  deer-stalkers,  one  the  Laird  of  E^t'nscliffi  a^g^nftietmat^t^ 
family  and  property,  the  other  Hobbie  EHioi,  of  the<H8iigliUftiiii 
a  stout  border  yeoman,  are  returning  by  night  from^theii^ii^DitiJea 
the  hills  of  Liddesdale,  and  in  the  act  qf  crossing  a>  nuy<|nrgBi6fted 
to  be  hapnted,  when  they  perceive,  to  the  great  terror  of  ^beTfarmer, 
the  being  from  whom  the  story  takes  its  name,  Wviailihghimiseif  ts 
the  moon  and  the  stones  of  a  druidical  circle,  which  our  autlior  has 
previously  introduced  to  the  reader's  knowledge,  ds  a  sfipposed 
iscene  of  witchery  and  an  object  of  superstitious  terror.  The  Black 
Dwarf  is  thus  described :- —  -  >  ^      ; 

*  The  height  oi  the  object,  which  seemed  even  to  decr^ijife^  a^Mtli^ 
approached  it,  appeared  to  be  under  four  feet,  and  it^  fbrit*,^^^'fer^iB 
the  imperfect  light  affbrded  them  the  means  of  clisceniiftg^i^^Wis^M^ 
nearly  as  broad^aa 'long,  or  rather  of  a  spberical  sb«pe^  whitib^'ooulid 
only  be  occafeioned  by  some  strange  personal  deformity^  TWrydung 
sportsman  haied  this  extraordinary  appeanince  twice^  without  cectti^ 
ing  any;ADswer,  or  attending  to  the  pinches  by  which  his  companion 
endeavoured  to  intimate  that  their  best  course  was  to  walleon,  witboot 
giving  ifarther , disturbance  t9  a  being  of  such  singular  and  preternatunvl 
exterior.  To  the  third  repeated  d<"»««"'i  ^f  «  wk^ -^^  „^.,  a  tiruiv 
do  yQU  here  at  this  t\6ar  of  pight  T- 

couth,  and  dissonant  topes  made  Elliot  i   _^ ^ 

even  his  companion,  '''"Pkii  on  your  way,  and  ask  ndtigKt*ai^t!jdW^i^ 
ask  nought  at  you*     7^^     •  .  -  i  :- fj  ffDiil// 

*  "  What  do  you  li^Hg^wfar  from  shelter?  Are  you  bi^i^btdd  oh 
your  journey?  Will  ybu  follow  us  home,  (*  God  forbid  I-  ti^nlstili 
Hobbie  Elliot,  invoiuntaTfi3s)  and  I  will  give  you  a  lodging l^'uH  n;^ 

*  "  I  would  sooner  lodge  by  mysel  in  t£e  deepest  of  the  TMl^SftW 
again  whispered  HQbbi##:«  -^    V^^lii  bfL 
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*  "  Pass  on  ymir  way,"  rejoined  the  figure,  the  hamli  tones  of  Lis 
Toice  still  more  t*xaUcd  hy  passion,  "  i  watit  not  your  guidance — I 
want  not  your  lodging — it  is  jive  years  .since  my  head  was  under  a  liu- 
luan  root^  und  1  trust  it  was  for  llie  last  unie."  ' 

After  a  desperate  refiisalon  the  part  of  ihe  miBauthropicnl  dwarf 
to  hold  any  communiciition  with  the  hunters,  ihey  proLoed  on  didr 
journey  tc*  Hobbitr's  Iniijse^  (if  Hcn«,hfout,wht:r<^  liaey  ar^  €ourtf;ouily 
r-eceived  by  his  {^randniother,  his  si^UJs,  miiJL  Qmin  iVnistroii|r,  a 
fait  cousin,  witlj  svhoiii  the  dotighty  yiio^iituinki  diisi^Aiihed  to  be 
entinKHued.  The  domestic  scene  Ib^  piiinted  witii  d^e  knovvledj^e 
6f  die  liiigimge  uiid  irianners  of  ihatclass  of  society,  which  give 
iaterest  to  the.  picture  of  Dandie  Diutnoiit  and  his  fyuiily,  in  '  Guy 
Mannering/  But  we  do  not  think  it  ccjual  to  ihc  more  simple 
sketch  c:uiiuuii€d  in  ihti  enrlier  novel,  'i  his  ninst  frctjuendy  be  the 
case,  when  an  nutbor,  in  rept>ated  efforts,  brings  befoje  lis  rharac* 
tera  of  tbe  same  f^emu,  llo  ii3,  uj*  it  wt^e,  conrptilled  to  d^ell 
upon  die  specific  diftVrences  and  distincticnis  instead  of  the  genend 
cbui.t*et€ii^!it:s>  or,,  in  other  woidis,  rather  to  shew  wherein  Hobbie 
Elliot  I  tiiflfers  fmm  Dandie  Dinmont  iban  to  describe  the  former 
iis^  he  really  wm^ 

l  Tht;  niyales  ions  dwarfy  with  speed  ahiiost  supernatural,  bnildi 
Jiimsetf  a  house  of  stones  and  turf,  incloses  it  witfi  a  nide  wall^ 
Mutbin  s\h!uh  he  cultivates  ii  patch  of  g:n"den  ground,  and  all  this  be 
accompafihes  by  tlie  us»isUncc  of  ciiance  passengers  who  occasion* 
ally  stopped  to  aid  him  in  i\  task  which  seemed  so  nntitted  fur  a 
beinji;  of  his  distorted  shape,  Against  this  whole  tale  we  were 
tempted  to  sljle  Uie  objection  of  utter  improbabihty.  We  are 
gjveiv  howfjver  to  understand  that  such  an  individual,  so  misused 
by  nature  in  his  birth,  did  actually,  williin  these  twenty  years, 
appear  in  a  lone  valley  in  the  moors  of  Twoedule,  and  so  build  a 
inauhion  without  any  assistance  hut  ibat  of  passengers  as  aforesaid, 
and  said  house  so  constructed  did  so  inhabit*  Tile  singular 
circmnstances  of  his  hideous  appearance,  of  tlse  apparent  ea^e 
with  which  he  constructed  his  place  of  abode,  of  die  total  igno- 
rance of  all  the  vicinity  respecting  liis  birth  or  history,  excited,  in 
the  ininds  of  the  common  people,  a  superstitious  termr  not  inferior 
to  that  which  die  romance  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Black 
Dsvarf  to  have  spread  through  Liddesdaie.  The  real  recluse  pos- 
^sessed  intelligence  and  information  beyond  hjs  apparent  condition, 
wliich  the  neighbours,  in  their  simphcity,  were  sometimes  disposed 
jto  think  prelernaturab  He  once  resided  (and  perhaps  still  lives)  in 
itfee  vale  formed  by  the  Manor- water  which  falls  into  the  Tweed 
ii^ar  Peebles,  a  glen  lon^  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  late 
¥eiierabl^  Professor  Ferguson, 

The  Black  Dwarf  n  consulted  (from  an  opinion  of  his  supers- 
natural 
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natural  si  ill)  bv  many  in  his  viriiiity,  which  gives  opportunity  to 
the  Eulliar  to  iiitRHhtce  ua  to  his  draniatis  pcrsonEP :— these  are 
Willie  of  Westburnrtat,  a  thorough-iraced  border  robber,  who  is 
perliaps  placed  snmtwluit  too  lute  in  the  story,  and  ^Jiss  Isabella 
Vere,  daitgiiter  of  the  Laird  i>f  Ellieshnv,  betwixt  whom  and  Eaniij- 
cliff  a  mutual  iittaclinieiil  sul>si«tj(.  Hut,  as.  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
her  father,  wIri  belouged  to  the  jacohitc  parly  in  politics,  and  was 
deeply '  coiicerfltri I  in  dieir  iiitriaLites,  was  hostile  to  tlie  match. 
Tliis  unaecomincKliitinw;  siro  \mi\  ixsolved  to  confer  the  hand  of 
Misa  V^ere  upon  Sir  Frederick  l^ingley,  an  Engli.^h  bfiroueiy  of  ln» 
owti  political  creed,  and  whuiii  he  wij<htidto  hind  yel  lu^*-*^  clojtly  ta 
Jab  interest.  These,  with  a  corifiduute  couijin  of  no  inipoi*tiill^e, 
and  a  gay  cavalier  called  Mareschal,  who  ctnbarkH  ifi  bis  kirts-^ 
man  EHicslaw's  pl(»ts  with  as  much  lively  heedtei?PivetfS  as  could  Be 
desired;  and  Hnally,  a  grave  steward  cafled  Katcliffe,  wb(^  receivei 
and  accounts  in  M  r,  Vere  for  the  rents ot  some  extensive  English  e^ 
t«tes,  which  had  belonged,  as  was  supposed,  to  hi^  deceased  wife, 
fill  up  the  dramatis  per.sut/ce.  This  list  of  persouttg^is  iiOt*hUtiie« 
rous,  yet  the  tnle  is  far  from  corresponding  in  simplicity.  '^ii1ll€ 
contrary,  it  abouuds  with  plots,  elopements,  rhvishtiient*'  atid 
rescues,  and  all  the  violent  events  which  are  ko  common  in  rom^nc^}' 
and  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  real  life,  -  '    ■ 

Willie  of  VVesiburntlat,  the  robber  aforesaid,  opens  th^ e^tnl^ 
paign  hy  burning  the  house  of  our  honest  friend  Hobbie  EHicif*'' 
The  gathering  of  the  borderers  fur  redress  and  vengeance,  theif 
pursuit  of  the  freebooter,  and  the  siege  of  his  tower,  are  all  loW 
willi  the  spirit  which  shews  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  contempk^ 
tion  of  such  scenes.  The  robber,  for  bis  ransom,  offers  to  delivef' 
up  his  fair  prisoner,  who  proves  to  be,  not  Grace  Amisjtrong,  but 
Miss  Vere,  whom  her  faiheF,  finding  his  plans  on  her  ireedoin  of 
choice  bkely  to  be  deranged  by  the  iiiterference  of  the  ^lewaHl ' 
Ratciiffe,  u  ho  seems  to  possess  a  mysterious  authority  Over  tb>s'' 
conduct  of  his  patron,  bad  procured  to  be  carried  off  by  this  free- 
booter, in  order  to  place  her  the  more  abi^olutely  at  his  palerrtsll 
disposal.  She  is  restored  to  the  Castle  of  EUieslaw  by  her  lover 
Earnscliff,  who  (of  course)  had  been  foremost  hi  her  rescue.  This 
ouglil  not  to  be  slurred  over,  being  one  of  the  few  attempts  wilicb 
the  poor  gentleman  makes  to  kili  a  giant ^  or  otherwise  to  distin- 
guish hiniFieli'  during  the  volume.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  iliiluetic^ 
of  the  Black  Dwarf  with  the  robber  obtains  the  freedom  <yf  t3i«*S^'' 
Armstrouc^,  and  the  Solitary  contrives  also  to  throw  in  the  iK'ti^  6f 
her  betrothed  husband  a  purse  of  gold,  sufficient  to  reimburse  :ilf 
his  losses,   r,  ' '*"^^ 

Ellieblaw,  during  these  proceedings,  is  arranging  evfery  rbkig iifc 
a  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  cover  ibe  invasion  \vbieh-tfc^^ 

French 
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French  were  at  that  time  meditating  in  behalf  of  the  CheTalier  St. 
George,  He  is  suddenly  menaced  by  tije  threatened  desertion  of 
his  proposed  son-in-lawj  Sir  Frederick  Laitgley,  who  becomea  jea- 
lous of  Mr.  Vere's  talents  in  fnanauvrittgf  and  suspicious  that  he 
intends  to  cheat  him  of  his  intended  bride ;  Vere  takes  advantage 
of  thia  circumstance  to  persuade  his  daughter  that  his  life  and  for- 
tunes are  at  the  mercy  of  this  dubious  confederate,  and  can  only  be 
saved  by  her  consenting  tf*  an  imnietliate  union !  She  is  rescued 
from  the  fate  to  which  he  had  destined  her,  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Bbck  Dwarf,  who  proves  to  be  the  kinsman  of  Miss 
Vere's  mother,  to  whom  he  hatf  been  fondly  attached.  A  series 
of  iniafortunesj  backed  by  the  artitices  of  Vere,  had  driven  hiui  in 
a  fit  of  gloomy  njisanthropy  to  renounce  the  world*  Hobbie 
Elhot  appeioa  with  an  armed  body  to  support  his  benefactor— the 
failure  of  the  French  expedition  is  made  known— the  bailled  con-* 
spirators  disperse— Vere  escapes  abroad,  but  leaves  liis  daughter 
full  authority  lu  follow  her  own  inciinatiouj^— the  Solitary  seeks 
some  more  distant  and  unknown  ceil,  and  Karnacliff  and  Hobble 
mari-y  the  objects  of  their  affection,  and  are  happily  settled  for  life* 

§uch  is  t|)e  brief  abstract  of  a  tale  of  which  the  narrative  is  un- 
usually artificial.  Neither  hero  nor  heroine  excites  interest  of  any 
sort,  being  just  that  sort  of  pal  tern  people  whom  nobody  cares  a 
fai  thing  about^  The  explanation  of  the  dwarf's  real  circumstances 
and  character,  too  long  delayed  from  an  obvious  wish  to  protract  tlie 
mystery,  is  at  length  huddled  up  so  hastily  that,  for  our  parts,  we 
cannot  aay  we  are  able  to  comprehend  more  of  the  motives  of 
this  principal  |>ersonage  than  that  he  was  a  mad  man,  and  acted 
like  one — ^aii  easy  and  summary  mode  of  settling  all  difficulties. 
As  for  the  hurry  and  military  bustle  of  the  conclusion,  it  is  only 
M'orthy  of  the  farce  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  or  any  other  modern 
melo-drama,  ending  with  a  front  crouded  with  soldiers  and  scene- 
shifters,  and  a  back  scene  in  a  stale  of  conflagration. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  tale  very  much  according  to  the  clown** 
argument  in  favour  of  Master  Froth — '  Look  upon  his  face,  I  will 
be. sworn  on  a  book  that  his  face  is  the  worst  part  about  him,  and 
if  bi5  face  be  the  worst  part  about  him,  how  could  Master  Froth 
do  the  constable*s  wife  any  hsu'411  ?*  Even  so  We  wiJl  take  our 
oaths  that  the  narrative  is  the  worst  part  of  the  Black  Dwarf",  and 
that  if  the  reader  can  tolerate  it  upon  the  sketch  we  have  given  him, 
he  will  find  the  work  itself  contains  passages  both  of  natural  pathos 
and  fantastic  terror,  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  scene  of 
Staoie  s  burial,  in  the  Antiquary,  or  the  wild  tone  assumed  in  the 
character  of  Meg  Merrilies, 

The  story  which  occupies  the  next  three  volumes  is  of  much 
deeper  interest,  both  ai  a  tale  and  from  its  conne^iioii  with  histori- 
cal 
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cal  facts  and  personages.  It  is  entitled^  Old  Mortality/  but  should 
have  been  called  the  Tale  of  Old  Mortality,  for  the  pejsoij^e  so 
named  is  otiiy  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  incidents.  The  story 
is  thus  given  in  the  introduction: 

*  "  AccordiiYg  to  the  belief  of  most  people,  he  was  a  native  of 
either  the  county  of  Dai^fries  or  Galloway,  and  lineally  descended  from 
some  oftboseidMmfnionB  of  the-Co\%nunt,  whose  deeds  and  sufferings 
weruthifriavDUriile  (krane..  Ue  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  •f 
hislifeia^in«)h0»mrlahdi^rm;(^ut)  whether  from  pejcuui^iry  l<mfifi 
fit  flomeslfiip  imif|f^tuive>' ,  h^  ibai I .  l^^^ng  renounced  that  ,aad^ Pff.^fyii  >o^r 
gainful  calliiig.  In  the  lauguagc  of- Scripture,  he  left  J^i^.^t^pj^^,^^s 
home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  dfjy  of)\isaeja^, 
a  period,' it  is  said,  of  nearly  thirty  years.  ^    '    -    •• -^♦j 

*  "  During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enihu^ast  reguTj^t^Jms 
circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  dnfdrMhate'Covena'rittih 
who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the  exec utionef,<iiilrmg*  the  reigj«*lh 

^thetAv^  Isfitmonafchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  are^^ifosl  tiuniHoius  ip 
theirestem  districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  ^Du^l^ieB'^  (MMitheyiiii; 
also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scotland^  wheceverjtbQtfu^tiirbS'Ud 
fought,  or  fallen,  or  suffered  by  military  ch'  mik|«3e^miofiviit[j(l|«ir 
tpinbs  are  often  apart  from  all  human  habitaaipn»:  JRi  im  V^w\^%P^Q^ 
and  wilds  to  which  the  wanderei-s  had  fi6^;^<ur:,ff>pCffa]^^KU,,|Bttt 
wherever  they  existed,  Old  Mortality  was  sure  Xpf  vUjt  )^p%^'f  ^Jtfs 
annual  round  brought  them  within  his  reach.  Ii/tne  ihost|onefcre- 
cesises  of  the  mountains,  the  moor-fowl  shooter  has  been  often Vurpnz^ 
to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the  grey  stoiiea?,  ten^^lHjg 
with  his  chissel  the  half-defaced  inscriptions,  and  repAiifri^  1h^  ^hirt/Uitts 
.  of  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  afe  hsftJkalty  iiddfri^. 
Motives  of  the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotiotij^'inthtf^  jlh^^td 
man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of  existence  to >perfomi. ah kr  (nUlii«Jo 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  warriors  of  tbechurcbi^iiiHdjfifltiiidhBid 
himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewingc^ilhtikii^i^^AliiplMi^ 
rity  the  decaying  emblenas  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  fojrefelhers, 
and  thereby  trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light,'wticn*wa|%*wara 
future  generations  to  defend  their  religion  even  unto  bloo<l\,"' '/\^\, 

'  "  In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to'iieid'i  of 
was  known  to  accept,,  pecuniary  assistance.  It  is  true  his  wants' were 
very  few,  for  wherever  he  went,  he  found  ready  quaiterd  in  the  house 
of  some  Cameronian  of  his  own  sect,  or  of  some  other  rdigious  person. 
The  hospitality  which  was  reverentially  paid  to  him  he  always  acklJo^r■ 
ledged,  by  repairing  the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  bt buying  to 
the  family  or  ancestors  of  >  his  ho§t.  As  the  WLintJeier  was  usually  to 
be  seen  bent  on  this  pious  task  wiihiu  the  precincts  of  some  country 
church-yard,  or  recUufil  on  the  solitary  tombstone  among  the  heat}3, 
disturbing  the  pIovi;r  and  ihe  black-cock  with  the  clink  of  his  chls^d  a'nd 
mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  side,  he  acquiredj  Irop 
his  converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular  apjjeUiUioa  of  Old  Mgi[U- 
lity."  '—vol.  if.  pp,  U— Ui  '  . 
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i      We  believe  we  can  add  a  local  Imbilation  and  a  name  to  the  ac- 

tc^iims  given  of  this  remarkable  old  man.     His  name  was  Robert 

f  Pattersfmij  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  tlie  parish  of 

Cbsehurnj  in  Dyinfricsshire,  where  he  was  distingnislied  far  depth 

of  piaty  and  devotional  feeling.     Whether  t|omestic  afflictian,  or 

aoine  other  cause,  induced  him  to  adopt  tlj42^  wandering  course  of 

life  described  in  the  tale  vvliich  beijis  his  name,  wfe  have  not  been 

i informed  :   hat  he  continued  it  far  marry  yeara^  «udal>oyt  fifteen 

.years  ftiiice  closed  hisj  weary  pilgrinuige^iu  tlie  msliiner^Je^crihed  in 

*lhe  inlroductinn,  *  being  fonnd  oW  the  high  way,  near  Lockerbt,  in 

*I>umfViesshir€,  exhausted  and  just  expiring;.     The  old  pony,   the 

'teompanion  of  his  wanderings,  was  found  standing  by  the  j^ide  of 

his  master/     l^his  remarkable  personage  is  mentioned  in  a  note 

upon  Swift's  Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Creighton,  in  Mr.  Scott's 

edition  of  that  author. 

The  tale,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  tUle  thus  explained,  is 

laid  during  lb©  period  of  die  persecnlion  of  the  Preshyterians  in 

iScotlnnd,  in  die  reign  af  Charles  IL     The  scene  opens  with  a  de- 

>«rripiit#n  of  a  popular  ft9sen*bly  of  the  period,  hrongiit  together  for 

*  the  purpose  of  nmsterin^^  the  militiijy  vassals  of  the  crown^  and 

•iiftej  wards  shooMn,':^  at  the  popinjay,  a  ( iistouj,  we  believe,  which  is 

■ytili  kept  up  in  Ayrshire,  and  we  may  add  in  several  purts  of  the 

".bohtim'nt.     The  rehictance  of  tlie  Preshyteriaiie  to  ^^ppear  at  iheNC 

punsters  glvctt  rise  to  a  ludicrous   iucidunt.     Lady  "Margaret  Bel- 

jlendan,  a  personage  of  gr^at  dignity  and  cavalierism,  is,  by  the  re- 

fcusancy  of  her  plonglmian  to  hear  arms,  compelled  to  (111  up  her 

J  feudal  ranks  by  die  admission  of  a  half-witted  hoy  entitled  Ooose 

#C»ibbie,  wlio,  anayed  in  ihtt  panoply  of  a  man-at-arms  of  the  day, 

is  iu(J^  ioTih  Under  the  banners  of  her  valiant  butler,  John  Gudyill 

l^ut  mark  the  conserniences. 

»''-'*' Ko  soon«i"  Imd  llie  Ijoises  struck  a  canter  thaji<iibbie*s  jack-bools, 
"t^IiicH  the  pnt>r'boy*s  legs  were  incapable  of  Bteadyin^,  began  to  play 
alternately  against  the  horse's  flanks,  and  being  arnie<]  with  long- row- 
el led  spurs,  overcame  the  patience  of  the  animitl,  which  bnnncetl  and 
'plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's  entreaties  fur  aid  m-ver  ritaclied  the  ccrti 
of  lb«  too  heedieiis  buUer,  being  dtowned  jmiily  in  die  concave  ot  tb« 
steel  cap  ia  which  his  head  was  immersed,  luid  partly  in  th*?  niarliat 
tune  of  the  Gallant  Gnemes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill  ^whiblicd  widi  all  hi» 
"jio%VeT  of  lungs. 

'  *  The  upsliot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  tclok  {he  matter  iato  hi* 
^own  hatids,  and  having  gaai boiled  hither  and  tbither  xo  lim  great 
jarilusement  of  all  the  speclatot^,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  huge 
'faraily-coach  already  described*  Gibta^s  piKe,  escapiBg  froai  jts  sling, 
■  Jiad  lalleri  to  a  level  direction  across  his  bands,  which^  I  grieve  to  say, 
were  seeking  dishonourable  safety  in  ns  strong  a  grrisp  of  ibe  mage  as 
«.|^eir  muscles  could  manage*  His  casque,  too,  had  dipped  completely 
( \i\QL,  xvx.  ^4*.  atxxu.  FT  over 
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over  hh  face,  so  that  lie  saw  as  liiile  in  front  as  he  dkl  in  rear.  Indeed, 
if  he  could,  it  would  have  availtfd  him  little  in  the  circuinstuocea;  for 
Kis  horse,  as  if  in  Itu»uc  with  the  disafiected,  ran  ftill  tilt  towards  the 
solemn  equipaj^e  ol'  I  he  Duke,  which  the  projecting  lance  threatened 
to  perforate  <^Vom  windoAv  to  uindovv,  at  the  risk  of  transfixing  as  many 
in  its  pafs;ige  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando,  which,  according  to 
the  ftatian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many  Moom  us  &  Frenchman  spits 
frogR, 

*  On  beholding  ihe  bent  of  tliis  mibdirected  career^  a  panic  shotil  of 
mingled  lemor  and  w  rath  was  set  up  by  ihe  whole  equipuge>  wisi«Jei 
.md  fJUtsides,  at  once,  which  had  the  blesiied  elTect  of  averting  the 
threatened  misfortune.  The  capricious  horse  of  Goose  Gihbre  was 
terrified  by  the  noii^e,  and  stumbling  as  he  turned  short  roiind,  kicked 
^nd  plunged  violently  so  soon  as  he  recovered.  I'he  jttck  boots,  the 
origiital  cause  of  the  disaster,  maintaining  the  reputation  they  had  ac- 
qui  red  when  worn  hy  better  cavidien?,  ansuered  every  plunge  by  a 
freish  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  ponderous  \teigbt,  kept  theif 
place  in  the  stirrups.  Not  so  Goose  Gibbie,  who  was  feirly  spurned 
out  of  those  wide  and  ponderous  greaves,  and  precipitated  orer  the 
horses  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  (he  spectators.  Hii 
lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken  him  in  hii  fall,  and,  for  the  eompletioB 
of  his  disgrace,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it 
was  one  of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishiiii^  so  mtjcli  enlerraiomeiit, 
came  up  in  time  to  see  her  diminutive  man-at-urmsi  stripped  of  hi*  hm'^ 
hide,  of  the  buff  coat,   thai  is,   in  which  he  was  m u filed /-^ vol,  ii.  pp. 

Upon  this  ludicrous  lucidcnt  turns  the  fate,  as  we  slmll  presently 
Fee,  of  the  principiil  persoiiages  of  the  tirunia.  These  are  Edith 
Bellenden,  the  grand-daughter  and  Ueireas  of  Lady  Margaret,  and 
a  }onth  of  llie  Fresb)'teriau  persuaision,  named  Morton,  sou  of  a 
gallant  officer  ^vho  IimI  served  the  Scotch  parliament,  in  the  former 
civil  \vurs,  but  by  lit?*  death  had  become  the  dependent  of  a  sordid 
and  avaricious  luicl^,  the  Laird  of  Milnwooii  Titls  young  geu- 
tleman  gi^lns  the  prize  at  the  shooting  nintcb,  and  proceeds  to  en- 
tertain his  frienda  and  competitors  at  a  t^cigbbouri ng  public  housf* 
The  barmt*uy  of  the  meeting  Is  disturbed  by  a  fray  which  arises  be- 
tween a  segcaut  of  the  Kiug*s  Life-guards,  a  man  of  high  descent, 
but  of  brutal  and  insolent  maunei's,  nick-named  Bolhwell,  from 
being  deiived  from  the  last  Scottiiih  earls  of  that  name,  uod  a 
stranger,  of  a  dark  and  sullen  aspect,  great  strength  of  body  and 
severity  of  inatn>€is,  who  proves  afterwards  to  be  one  of'  tlic  o^i^- 
lawed  Presbyterians,  named  John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  at  tlii'^  linie 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger,  being  in  the  act  of  fl^ht,  in 
consequence  of  bis  share  in  the  assasainalion  of  James  Shamej, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Buihwell  is  foiled,  and  thrpwa  upgjn 
the  floor  of  the  tavern  by  the.  strong- limbed  covetianter.  ,/ 

*  kirn  comrade,  Hall  id  ay »  immediately  drt^w  hi&  sword :    ^*  You  have 

killed 
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killed  my  Serjeant/'  he  excUimtrd  tn  the  victorious  wrestler,   **  and  by 
all  that's  sacred  you  shall  answer  it !" 

*  *'  Stand  back  T  cried  Morton  and  liis  companions,  *^  it  was  all  fair 
play;  your  comrade  sought  ^illdh  and  he  htui  gt>l  it." 

^  "  That  is  true  enout^h/*  said  15  ^tfiwt^ll,  os  he  slowly  rose;  **  put  up 
your  bilbo.  Torn.  I  did  not  ihtnk  there  was  ft  crop-ear  of  tliein  all 
could  have  laid  tlitf  best  cap  and  tcdthtr  in  tbti  King's  Life  Guards  on 
thefioorofa  rascally  chaiige-hiiuse. —  Hark  yt*,  friend,  ;:i;ive  me  your 
hand*^  The  stranger  held  out  his  baud.  **  I  prcirriiie  ybu/'  said  Both- 
iflrelh  sriueezini:  his  binid  very  hard,  **  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
ive  will  meet  again,  and  try  tliis  game  over  in  a  mure  eerneitfnanner,* 

*  "  And  rU  proniiife  you,'*  said  the  5trani»er,  returning  thf  jjrasp  with 
equal  finntiehs,  "that,  whtn  wtj  next  mtret,  [  will  lay  your  head  as 
Jt>vv  m  it  lay  even  now,  when  you  j>hatl  lack  the  power  to  lift  it  up 
again/'  i   r 

'  **  Well,  beloved,"  answered  Bolhwcll,  **  if  thou  be'st  a  whig,  iho\i 
art  a  istoiit  and  a  briivij  one,  and  no  good  even  to  thee^-Had'at  best 
take  thy  nag  before  tbe  cornet  niakes  his  round;  hr^  i  promise  thee, 
he  has  stayed  lehs  »uspiciou?i-hujki ng  person^/* 

.      •■  Tht:  stranger  seemed  to  ibink  tliat  the  hiut  was  not  to  be  nei*l<?cted ; 

iibe  tlu^rg  do^vn  his  rt'ckoainja;,  mid  goinr;  into  the  stable,  saddlt*d  an4 
brought  oat  a  pfjwerftd  bhick  horse,  now  recruited  by  re!>t  and  forajfe, 
and  turning  to  Morton,  ubserved,  "  1  ride  towards  Mi  In  wood,  which  I 
hear  is  your  home  ;  wdl  you  give  me  the  advantage  and  protectioji  of 
your  company  ?'* 

*  **  Certaiidy/'sHid  Morton,  although  there  was  somethingof  gloomy 
and  relentless  severity  in  the  uiau's  manner  from  which  his  miad  re- 
coiled. His  companions,  after  a  courteous  good  night,  broke  up  and 
went  off  in  different  directions,  some  keeping  them  company  for  about  ^ 
mile,  until  they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  the  travellers  were  left 
nione/ — vol  ti.  pp.  83 — 85, 

We  iiniy  here  briefly  notice  that  Francis  Stewart,  the  grandson 
and  represeuliiUve  of  llic  U^t  Earl  of  Both  well,  who  was  liimself 
a  grandson  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  was  so  much  reduced  in  cir- 
ciinistunces,  as  aetuully  to  ride  a  private  m  the  Life-guards  at  this 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Creighton,  who  was  his 
comrade.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  him,  and  the  character  as* 
tigned  to  him  in  the  novel  is  purely  itnacjinary. 

Balfour  and  Morton  having  left  the  village  together,  the  fcrmer 
in  tlie  course  of  their  journey  discovers  himself  to  Morton  as  aa 
■  aricicnt  comrade  of  his  father,  and  on  hearing  the  kettJe-drnms  and 
Trumpet 9  of  a  body  of  horj^e  approuching,  prevails  npon  liiui  tci 
give  liim  refuge  in  liis  uncle's  bouse  of  Miltiwood.  And  here, 
like'  Don  Quixote^  when  lie  censured  the  anachronisms  of  Mr» 
f^eter^s  pupfyet-show,  we  beg  to  inform  our  novelist  that  cavalry 
ue%'er  march  to  the  sound  of  music  by  night,  any  more  than  tha 
Moorsj  of  Jansuena  Uiicd  bells. 
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It  must  be  remarked  llmt  by  tlie  cniel  and  arbitrary  laws  of  ibe 
time,  Moi  ton,  m  affoiding  to  the  comrade  of  hiti  father  a  protec- 
tion wbicli  be  could  noi  in  humanity  refuse  him,  incurred  the 
heavy  peiialty  attached  to  receiviog  or  libel tcriug  iiiterr:omn]uned 
persons,  There  \Kas,  by  the  severity  of  governmeut,  a  ban  put  upou 
the  refractory  calviiusts,  equul  to  the  aqua  et  i^nis  iNtcrdictio  of 
the  civil  law,  and  whoever  transgressed  it  by  relieving  tbeuubappy 
fugitive,  involved  himself  in  bis  crime  and  punishment.  Another 
circumstance  added  to  the  liazard  which  Morton  thus  incurred. 
Tlie  ploughman  of  I.ady  Miir^arel  Bollenden,  Cuddie  Headi  igg  by 
name,  hiid  been,  with  his  nioiher,  expelled  from  the  castle  of  Tillie- 
tudleiiij  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  benr  arms  at  the  weapon- 
showing,  and  thereby  occasioning  the  subatitntion  of  Goose-Gibbie, 
to  the  tUbgrace,  as  vse  have  already  seen,  of  Lady  Margaret's  troop, 
'fhe  old  woman  is  described  as  a  zealous  extra-presbyterian^  the 
son  as  an  old- fashioned  Scolch  boor,  sly  and  shrewd  in  his  own 
concerns,  dull  and  indifferent  lo  all  other  matters;  reverencing  hif 
mother,  and  loving  his  mistress,  a  pert  serving  daiiiael  in  the  castle, 
better  than  was  uniformly  expressed  by  bis  language.  The  sub- 
mission of  this  honest  countryman,  upon  a  niarlial  summons,  to 
petticoat  iriHuence,  was  not  peculiar  to  his  rank  of  life.  We  leaiii 
from  Fountainhall,  that  when  thirty-five  heritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fife  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  for  neglecting 
to  join  the  King's  host,  in  1(JB0,  with  their  horses  and  arms,  some 
of  their  apologies  were  similar  lo  those  which  Cuddie  might  have 
preferred  for  himself.  *  Balcanquhal  of  that  ilk  alleged  that  his 
horses  were  robbed,  but  shunned  to  tale  the  declaration  for  fear  of 
disquiet  from  his  wife/ — '  And  Young  of  Kirktou  stated  hlslad^* 
dangerous  sickness,  and  bitter  curses  if  he  should  leave  bej- ;  ami 
the  appearance  of  abortion  ou  his  offering  to  go  from  her.'  Now 
as  there  was  a  private  imderstaiiding  between  Morton  and  the  fair 
Edith  Bcllenden,  the  former  is  induced,  at  the  request  of  the  young 
lady,  to  use  his  interest  with  his  uncle  and  his  uncle's  favourite 
housekeeper  to  receive  the  two  exiles  as  menials  into  the  house 
of  Milnwood.  Ttie  family  there  are  seated  at  dinner  when  they  arc 
disturbed  by  one  of  those  tyrannical  domiciliary  visits  winch  the 
soldiers  were  authorized  and  encouraged  to  commit,  Tlie  scene 
may  very  well  be  extracted  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  colgurij^ 
and  outline. 

*  While  the  servants  admitted  tlic  troopers^  whose  oalhs  and  thrcafs 
already  indicated  resentiuent  at  the  delay  tliey  had  been  put  to,  Cudflic 
took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  to  his  mother,  **  Now  ye  duft  auld 
carhne,  miik  yoursel  deaf — ye  hae  made  us  a'  deaf  ere  now — and,  li;t 
me  speKk  for  ye-.  I  wad  like  ill  to  i^et  my  neck  raxed,  for  an  aiilJ 
wiftt'i  clashes,  tbougb  ye  be  our  mither." 
H       "  '"O,  hinny, 
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'  "  O,  hinriy,  ay ;  Fse  be  silent  or  tliou  sail  come  to  ill,"  was  1  he 
corresponding  whipser  of  Manse  ;  "but  bethink  ye,  ray  clear,  them  that 
fkoy  the  Word,  the  Word  will  deny" — 

*  Her  admonuioii  wjis  cut  short  b}'  the  entr.ince  of  the  Life  Giiard*i- 
men,  a  party  of  four  troopers  commanded  by  Both  well, 

*  In  they  tramped,  making  a  tremendous  clutter  upon  the  stone  floor 
\irith  the  iron -shod  htelsi  of  ihdr  lar^e  jack -boots  and  tlie  clash  and 
clano  of  their  longj  heavy ,  basket-hiked  broad-swords.  Milnwuod  and 
his  housekeeper  trembled,  from  well-groumled-  apprdieosion  of  tbe 
system  of  exaction  and  plunder  carried  on  during  Lliesse  domiciliary 
visils,  Henry  I^lorton  was  tliscom posed  with  rpore  special  cause,  for 
lie  remenjbered  that  he  stood  answenible  to  the  laws  for  having  har- 
boured Builey.  The  widow  Muuse  Headrjgg,  between  fear  fyr  her 
»on*a  life,  and  an  overstrained  and  enthostastic  zeal,  which  reproached 
her  for  consenting,  even  tacitly  to  belie  her  religious  sentiments,  was  in 
a  strange  quandary.  The  other  servants  quaked  for  ibey  knew  not  well 
\vhat.  Cud  die  alone,  with  the  look  of  supreme  inditleirence  and  stupi- 
dity which  a  Scotch  peasant  can  at  times  assume  as  a  masque  for  coti- 
Biderable  shrewdness  and  craft,  continued  to  swallow  large  spoonfuls  of 
his  brothj  to  command  which,  he  had  drawn  within  his  sphere  the  large 
vessel  iliat  contaiiieii  it,  and  helped  himself,  amid  the  confusion*  to.  ft 
eeverd old  portion. 

,      */*  What  is  your  pleasure  here,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Miinwood,  hum- 
^Wing  hiai&elf  before  ihesateHiles  of  power. 

,  ,   *  **  We  come  in  bebulf  of  the  king,"  answered  Bothwdl.    **  Why  tbe 
devil  did  you  keep  us  so  longstanding  at  the  door  ?" 

'  "  We  were  at  dinner,"  answereti  Milnwood,  **  and  the  door  was 
locked,  as  is  usual  in  landward  tosvns  in  this  country.  1  am  sure,  gen- 
tlemen, if  I  bad  kennM  ony  servants  of  our  gude  king  had  stood  at  the 
door — But  wad  ye  please  to  drink  some  ale — or  some  brandy— or  a  cup 
of  canary  sack,  or  claret  wine?"  making  a  pause  between  each  ofter  as 
iong  as  a  stingy  bidder  at  an  auction,  who  is  lotb  to  advance  his  offer 
forU  lavourite  lot* 

*  *'  Glaret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow^ 

*  "  I  like  aie  better,''  said  another,  "  provided  it  is  right  juice  of  John 
.Barleycorn." 

*  '*  Jlktler  never  was  raalted,"  said  Milnwood  ;  "  I  can  hardly  saesay 
muitkle  fnr  the  claret.     It's  thin  and  caultJ,  gentlemen/' 

'  **  Brandy  will  cure  that,"  said  a  third  (ditnv  ;  "  a  glass  of  Brandy  to 
three  glasses  of  wine  prevents  the  curmurnng  in  the  stomach/^ 

*  **  Brandyj  ale,  wine,  sack,  and  claret, — we'll  try  them  all,"  said 
Bolhwell,  ^*  and  stick  to  that  wbicli  ir  best-  There  s  good  sense  in  that, 
if  the  damn'dest  whig  in  Scotland  bad  biiid  it,'**^ — pp.  176,  1/7. 

Tlie  militai-y  intruder  proceeds  with  tiiuch  insolence  to  enforca 
the  King*s  health,  which  was  one  of  the  various  nidii ect  modes  they 
Tiad  of  ascertaining  the  poliltcal  principles  of  those  they  conversed 
with. 

*  "  Well,"  said  Bolhvrell^  **  have  ye  all  drunk  the  toast?— What  is  that 
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old  wife  about?   Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  she  shall  drink  fbe  kings 

health,  by -. 

'   '  *'  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  stolidity  of  aspect, 

*  this  is  my  mither,  stir ;  and  she's  as  deaf  as  Corraiinn;  we  canna  make 
her  hear  day  nor  door;  but  if  3'our  honour  pleases,  I  am  ready  to 
drink  the  King's  health  for  her  in  as  mony  glasses  of  brandy  as  ye  think 
neshessafy.'* 

*  "  1  dare  swear  you  arc,"  answered  BothweU,  **  you  look  like  a 
fellow  that  ■wbttW  ^tidkno  bYaWdy'^— help  thyself,  man ;  all's  free  where'er 
I  come,-— Tdrii,*fielb')^milid  tii  a  tonifortable  cup,  though  she's  but  u 
^ir^r  jill  neiffit?i^;'^%iH  rburid'Oncfe  more— Here's  to  our  noMe  .Com- 
mander, Ct)l6nciF  Graham  x)fX]1averh6use ! — What  the  deviiis  the  old 
^oman  groaning  for?  She  looks  as  ver}'  a  whig  as  ever  Sa«e  on  a,  hill 
•ide — Do  you  renounce  the  Covenant,  good  woman?'  -'.'■'■ 

*  •'  Whilk  Covenant  is  your  honour  meaning?  Is  it4hte  Cot^iiant<^ 
Works,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace?'*  said  Cuddle,  interposlhg. 

*  **  Afiy  covtfwant;  all  covenants  that  cVfet  ii<?ere 'hatdh^,^  answered 
the  trooper.  /   .>•    » 

*  "  Mither,*  cned  Cuddie,  affecting  to  speak  ai  ib  it  c^iaf  ^person, 

*  the  gehtlerrtanf^^ants  to  ken  if  ye  will  rend tfne^  the  fC^Vettaiit  i^ 
Works?'  •*'■'<■  Vi'> 

*  "  With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,"  said  Mause,  arid  ^y-'that!  ih^  feet 
may  be  delivered  from  the  snare  thereof.'  '    i  rxj/     :i,,« 

-  '  "Come,"  said  Both  well,  *  the  old  dame  has  come  mor^  frankly  <»ff 
than  I  expected.  Another  cup  round,  -and  then  we'll  ptt)ce^  to 
business. — You  have  all  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  hoi^rid  and  Barbarous 
murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
by  ten  or  eleven  armed  fanatics  ?'^ — vol:  ii.  ppv  180,^  181;  • 

.  This  <][uestion  enforced  and  persisted  in,  at  length  pi^oduces  tlie 
discovery,  that  Morton  had  privately  received  BaUduVi  one  of 
the  assassins,  into  tUe  lipii^e  of  his  uncle  on  thp  pr^ci^ifwjj  jCiv^«in|i» 
Still,  although  Botli^eli  prepares  to  take  him  ij^tQ  c/ji^jt^ 
appears  that  the  hig|ih born  serjeant  is  not  unwilling  tp,jOyf;rloQk 
this  deceit,  if  the  iiifialtttants  of  the  family  will  takelhetCeM^otxth, 
and  if  his  uncle  wilt  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  for  tbe^uae  of 
the  party. 

*  Old^Iilnwood  casta  rueful  look  upon  his  adviser,  and  moved  off, 
like  a  piece  of  Dutch  clock -work,  to  set  at  liberty  his  imprisoned 
angels  in  this  dire  emer^enc^.  Meanwhile,  Serjeant  BothWell  beg^ti 
to  put  the  test-oath  with  such  a  degree  of  solemn  reverence  ^^  plight 
have  been  expected,  being  iust  about  the  same  which  is  uSfetfro^^fliiSf 
da}' in  his  Majesty's  Cusfdmnftiise.  !        ■;      *' 

'"  Vou— what's  your  iviHie^  woman?"  '         *^)  :  .) 

/  "  Alison  Wilson,  sir.*'  ^  *  ']. 

*  "  You,  Alison  Wilson, ^jsjolerphly  swear,  certify,  and  declare/  thj^ 
you  judge  it  unlawful  tor  subjects  under  pretext,  of  reformation.  Or. ^liy 
other  pretext  whatsoever,  ibyuter  into  Leagues  and  Covenants*'     • 
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*  Here  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between  Caddie  atid 
Ills  molher,  which  lona  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became  audible. 

'  **  O,  whiskl,  mitii^r,  uhisht!  they're  upon  a  communing^Oh  ! 
whisht,  and  they'll  awree  weel  e'enow," 

*  **  I  will  Rot  whi*»hi,  Cuildie,*'  replied  his  mother,  "  I  will  uplift  my 
voice  and  spare  rn>t  —  1  will  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even  the  scarlet 
infin,  and  thruugh  my  voice  shall  Mr.  Henry  be  kvtid  from  the  net  of 
the  fowler," 

*  "  She  ha**  her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now,"  saul  Cuddie,  *'  stop  her 
wha  can  — I  nee  her  cocked  up  behiiU  a  drugonn  on  her;  way  to  the 
Tolbooth— 1  tind  my  ain  le;^s  tied  below  a  horje'shelly— ^Ay — she  has 
juiE  miihtered  up  her  sermun,  and  there — wi'  that  granu— out  it  cornea, 
m\il  wt;  arc  a'  ruined,  lioi-sc  and  foot  1" 

' ''  And  drv  ye  think  to  come  here/' said  Mause,  her  witheret^  hand 
shakinij  in  concert  with  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage,  animated  by 
zealous  wiij^th^and  ematicipated  by  the  very  menlioji  of  the  test,  from 
the  re.strwints*  of  lier  uwn  prudence  and  Cnddie's  admonition,^*'  div  ye 
think  lo  ctune  here,  wi*  your  soul-killing,  saint-seducing,  conscience- 
con  foun  din  tj  oaths*,  and  tests,  ?ind  bands — yonr  snares,  and  your  traps, 
and  your  gins? — Surely  it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is  spread  In  the  sight  of 
any  bird/' 

'*  Eh  I  ^hal,  good  dameT  said  the  soldier.  **  Here's  a  whig  miracle, 
egad  I  the  old  wife  h«s  got  both  her  eai^  and  tongue^and  we  are  like  tQ 
be  driven  deaf  in  our  turn.  Go  to,  hold  your  peace,  and  remember 
whom  you  talk  to,  you  old  idiot/'  t 

*  "  Whae  do  I  t;ilk  to?  Eh,  sii-s,  owcr  weel  may  JJie  sorrowing  land 
Iten  what  ye  are.  Maiignant  adherents  ye  are  to  tin;  prelatei>,  foul 
props  to  a  feeble  and  filthy  cause,  bloody  beasts  of  prey,  and  burdens 
to  the  earth/' 

*  ''  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Both  well,  astonished  as  a  mastiff-dog  might 
be  should  n.  hen-paitridge  fly  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young,  *  ihis  i» 
the  finest  Janguuge  I  ever  heard  !  Can't  you  give  us  some  more  of  it?' 

*  **  Gieye  some  marr  o*t  ?'*  said  Mause,  clearing  her  ve^ice  with  a  pre- 
liminary cough,  *  1  will  take  up  my  tt^timony  against  you  ance  again, 

jljr— PliiJibtines  ye  are,  and  Edomiles — leopards  are  yc,  and  foxes^ 
kivening-wolves,  that  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  tlie  morrow- — wicked  dogs, 
that  compass  about  the  chosen — thrusting  kioe,  and  pushing  bulls  of 
i  Bail  ban — piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature 
[juith  the  great  lied  Dragon.  Revelations,  twalflh  chapter,  third  and 
I  fourth  verses/ 

'  Here  ilie  old  lady  stoppedi  apparently  much  more  from  lack  of 
F||reath  than  ol  matter. 

?      '  **  Curse  the  old  hag,"  said  one  of  the  dragoons,  "  gag  her,  and  take 
flier  to  head-qnarlers." 

"  For  shame,  y\ndrews,"  said  Both  well ;  **  remember  the  good  lady 
||»elongs  to  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  piivileges  of  her  toiigue. — 
f  ipnt,  hark  ye,  goocf  woman,  every  Bull  of  Dnbhan  and  Red  Dragon  will 
rHot  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  contented  to  leave  you  to  the  charge  of 
.  Jbe  constable  and   ducking-slooK     Jn   the  laean  tinie,  1   must  neces- 
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sarily  carry  off  this  young  man  to  head-^iuarters.  I  cannot  answer  to 
my  commanding  officer  to  leave  him  in  a  bouse  wherb  I  have  heard  so 
much  treason  and  fanaticism." 

'  **  See  now,  mrther,  what  ye  hae  dune,"  whispered  Cuddie ;  "  there's 
the 'Philistines,  as  ye  ca*  them,  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Harry, 
and  a'  wi'  your  nashgab,  de*il  be  on'tT  .      ' 

'  "  Haud  ye're  tongue,  ye  cowardly  loon,"  said  the  mother,  **  and 
lay  na  the  wyte  on  me;  if  you  and  thae  thowless  gluttons  thajLare 
sitting  staring  liWc.ywS] bursting  an  clover,  wad  testify  wi*  your  hands  as 
1. have  testified. wi*  ,ni(y|9^gue,.  they  should  never  harle  the  precious 
young  lad  awa*  to  (:apuvYty.'*^-r-v^l»  ii»  PP«  IPO — 195.  ,  .      ;      .-. 

This  testimony  of  Clause  having  fairly  broken  Tip  tte  scerct 
treaty,  between  the  seijeant  and  old  Mtlnwood^  the'JH^m^l^er- 
theless  without  regard  to  good  faith,  does  not  heshiffeto'appro- 

triate  the  subsidy  of  twenty  pounds,  on  which  he  h'ad  '^li^eady  laid 
is  clutches;  and  sets  off  with  his  party  and  his  t^jsoher.jtb  tb^ 
castle  of  Tillietiidlemj  where  he  is  detained  all  ili^nt  i)y  the  hospi- 
tality cf  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  who  conc^iy^a  SL^jxe^^i^i^i^tpay 
too  much  attention  to  the  soldiers  of  his  n^f^  a^^d.^^^^ty. 
commanded  by  a  man  of  such  distinguished  birth;  s^^StoAb^^ 
The  scene  which  we  have  transcribed  seems  to  imYie  >  :htesk 
sketched  with  considerable  attention  to  the  manners;  Biut'ftis 
not  quite  original,  and  probably  the  reader  will  discover  the-  gert^ 
of  it  in  the  following  dialogue,  which  Daniel  DeJfoe  ha^  irftro- 
duced  into  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.*  It  'irill  be 
remembered  that  Defoe  visited  Scotland  on  a  political  nqission, 
about  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  anecdotes 
concerning  this  unhappy  period,  then  fresh  in  the,,  memory  of 
many,,  must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  tO;  a  mafl.of  ^  his 
liveliness  of  imagination,  who  excelled  all  ojLhers.yKniUaa^iaing 
a  story,  and  presenting  it  aa  if  in  actual  speech  and  9(^ioa. before 
the  reader.  o-:  t      '»^ 

*  They  tell  us  another  story  of  a  solcjier,  not  so  divested  bFhtimartfty 
as  most  of  them  were,  and  who  meeting  a  man  upon  the  rb'adj"  who  he 
suspected  was  one  of  the  poor  out-lawed  proscribed  people,  a$  indeed 
he  was ;  the  man  was  surprized,  an(l  would  have  got  from  him,  but  he 
saw  it  was  in  vain,  and  yet  the  soldier  soon  let  him  know  that  he  was 
not  very  much  inclined  to  hurt  him,  much  less  to  kill  him:  whereuppfl 
the  following  dialogue,  as  it  is  said,  happened  between  thern., j.  :,    ^.i , 

*  The  soldier  seeing  the  countryman  willing  to  shun,  axid  g^jt^  /ffiW 
him,  begins  thus:  '.  *    '    .  ^  ;,^  ^j, 

*  Soldier,  Hold,  Sir,  ye  men  no  gang  frae  me,  I  have  muckle  lousiness 
at  you.  :t  'f-        •  .       '   ■^•' 

'  C.  Man.  Well,  what's  is  your  will  then  ?  ''!'/■'' 

*  Soldier.  I  fear  ye  dre  one  of  the  Bothwell-Brigg-men,  whslt  say'yc 
to  that? 

*  C.  Man,  Indeed,  no  Sir,  1  am.  not.  •• 
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*  Sotdier,  Well,  but  I  mon  spier  some  cjueatiom'fitf 'you ;  and  yu 
answer  me  right,  ye  and  TH  be  crnod  frit-'iids  again, 

*  C  TI/fT/i,  What  questions  will  ye  iibk  at  me  ? 

*  Soldier.  First,  Sir,  will  ye  pray  for  the  kin*;? 

*  C.  Alan*  Indeed,  Sir,  1  will  pray  for  all  good  men.  I  hope  ye 
til  ink  the  king  a  gnod  man,  or  ye  wou'd  not  serve  him. 

*  Sokiicr,  Indeed  do  I,  Sir,  I  think  him  a  good  man,  and  ye  are  all 
wicked  that  wo'  no'  pray  for  him.*  But  uhat  say  you  then  to  the 
business  of  Bothvvell-Brigg. — ^Was  rsot  BritliivellyBngg  a  rebellion? 

*  C  Mem.  I  wot  not  weel  what  tb  say  of  Eiothwell-Brigg,  but  and 
they  took  up  arms  there  against  a  good  king,  i^iifiitit  'a  good  cause^  it 
limn  be  rebel Uon,  ril  own  that.  '       i     j/    <.•     .rcir;,     »^   -      . 

*  SMki\  Nay  then,  I  hope  thou  and  Fse  be  friends  presently,  I 
think  thou'lt  b^  aa  honest  man.  But  ihey  have  killed  ihe  Archbisliop 
of  St,  And  rews»  honest  man.  O  that  was  a  »ofe  work,  what  say  you  to 
that,vvas  not  that  mttrder? 

*  C.  Man.  Alas,  popr  man,  and  ha'e  tlvey  kilfd  him,  truly  and  bi2 
were  an  honest  hiah,  and  they  have  kill'd  him  without  any,  csjuse,  %i:eH 
I  'Wot  it  mxtn  be  miiriher;  what  else  can  I  call  it  ?       ,.,  .n  '  tt 

'  Soidkr.  Weel  hast  thoij  said,  man:  now  I  have '  e^n  ,  Aii"  ane 
qocfitiofTTdore,  and  ye  and  Fse  tak  a  drink  together.  Wtlt ^c  renounce 
tlte  ChvejMxi?     i 

'  C.  Miifi.  Nay,  but,  now  I  mun  spier  at  you  too,  and  ye  like, 
Tiiere  are  twa  Covenants,  man,  which  of  them  do  ye  mean? 

'  Soldier.  Twa  Covenants,  say  you,  where  are  they  } 

*  C.  Man.  There's  the  Covenant  of  W'^orks,  man,  a^nd  the  Covenant  of 
Grace, 

*  Soldkr.  Fou  fame  and  I  keii,  man;  but  een  renounce  ane  of  them, 
and  T  am  ^atislled, 

'  C.  Mnn.  With  au  my  heart,  Sir,  indeed  1  renounce  the  Covenant  of 
Works  with  au  my  heart. 

*  Upon  this  dialogne,  if  the  story  be  true,  the  soldier  let  the  poor 
man  pass.  But  be  tlie  story  trtie  or  not  true,  it  serves  to  give  the 
reader  a  true  idea  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  every  honest  man  wa« 
in  at  this  time,  when  their  life  was  iri  the  band  of  every  soldier,  nor 
were  the  consequences  other  than  iniirbt  be  expected  on  such  occasions/ 
^^JDefoes  Hi^torj/  of  fkc  C/iirrck  of  Scoi/a/id^ 

This  story  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  soldiers 
did  not  ill  all  instances  keep  [lace  with  the  severity  of  their  in- 
strttctions.  Indeed  evtii  the  curulcs  sometimes  were  said  to  con- 
nive at  the  recuHancy  of  their  parishliJiiers,  and  held  it  as  a  suffi- 
cient com pHance  with  tlte  orders  of  the  council,  that  their  parisbioners 
sliouhl  keep  the  cinuch,  if  they  octasionally  walked  in  at  one  door, 
and  out  at  die  otiier,  tiioti^^h  without  remaining  during  divine 
service.    To  return  to  our  tale. 

Morton  is  visited  in  the  cell  to  wViicli  he   is  confined,  by  Misa 

♦  By  tills  tiiiic  tilt?  poor  iDiin  btigan  t«  see  llie  solJlcr  was  not  designmg  to  hurt  bim, 
mid  he  took  the  hintj  anil  was  encouraged  to  iijv»w«r  u«  h«  did. 

Bellenden, 
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BelleiK^eiiy  and  her  bancUmaid^it  Jenny  Definison^  the  beloved  of 
tlie  exiled  Cuddle.  The  .result  of  their  conference,  i«  an  atteoapt 
on  ihe  part  of  the  young  lady  to  secure  her  lover's  safety,  through 
the  mediation  of  her  uncle.  Major  Bel lenden,  an  old  cavalier  by, 
whom  he  was  known  and  well-esteemed.  She  has  an  opportunity 
of  trying  her  influence  the  next  nK)ruing,  when  the  celebrated 
Or:ah9m:<>f^CI^Vi|iUpu8e;  afterwards  Viscount  of  Dutidee,  arrives^ 
at  th^«^|«i>)ii^'iith4||^,i;eg;^ip^rM;  of  hprj&e,  which  he  commanded,  in 
aearch  of  t,hftj)^)^<apt^rj)(,cQy4napti^r^i  who  were  maki^^b^d  on 
the  moors  in  the  viciuitv.  We  will  extract  the  portrait  of  this 
celebratecf  conimanaer,  whorn  one  party  exalted  mto  a  herq,'wbiie 
the  other  degraded  him  into  a  demon,  as  a  favoqfabji^  specVknen  of: 
the  anlhor'ii  powers  of  description.  ^     , : .  \  '  i^ 

*  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  prime ^f  life,  rather  lowrof. 
stature,  and  sUghtly,  though  elegantly,  formed ;  hi*  gesture,  iangii^ige^ 
and  maimers,  were  those  of  one  whose  life  had  heeh  spent  aniong  the 
iToble  and  the  gay.  His  features  exhibited  eview '  Aibi nine  regularity. 
An  oval  face,  a  straight  and  well-formed  noftCi  daiic*  haael  eyes^  a.ctaa-; 
plexion  just  sufficiently  tinged  with  brown  to  save  it  from  tlie chargeraf 
effeminacy,  a  short  upper  lip,  curved  upwanl  like  lh(|tnf  la  !€^Hian 
statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mustacbios  of  light-tbrbivu, .  joinefl^ 
to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks  of  the  same  itroloury  which' fell 
down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  contributed  to  form  sTftch  a xountenasMHi' 
as  limners  love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon.       '  ..  ^ 

*  The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attrrbutes  o£ 
undaunted  and  enterprising  valour  which  even  his  enemies  were  com- 
pelled to  admit,  lay  concealed  under  an  exterior  which  seemed  adapted 
to  the  court  or  the  saloon  rather  than  to  the  field.  The  san»e  gentle- 
ness and  gaiety  of  expression  which  reigned  in  his' features  seemed  to 
inspire  his  actions  and  gestures;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  u^aa igentT^Iiy^ 
esteemed,  at  first  sight,  rather  qualified  to  be  t^e  votai^^j  ofpfeash'ne^thanv 
of  ambition.  But  uftder  this  soft  exterior  was  hiddejn  a' "^rit  iiUfi* 
bounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet  cautious  and  prudent  ^  thatAf 
Machiavel  himself.  Profound  in  politics,  and  imbued,  of  co^p5e,^  ^yith 
that  disregard  for  individual  rights  which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,, 
this  leader  was  cool  and  collected  in  danger,  fierce  and  ardent  iri  pur- 
suing success,  careless  of  death  himself,  and  ruthles  in  inflicting  it  upon 
others.  Such  are  the  characters  formed  in  times  of  civil  discord,  when 
the  highest  qualities,  perverted  by  party  spirit,  and  inflaraedby  habitlisl 
opposition,  are  too  often  combined  with  vices  and  excesses  Whifcb  d4;ptiiv^ 
them  at  once  of  their  merit  and  of  their  lustre/ — vol.  iiw  pp*r^8iS^*^fiifi]>. 

Major  Bellenden's  int^cession  in  favour  of  Mortoh  ptOP^^iU^ 
vsan.  Claverhouse,  With  aU  the  politeness  of  a  so4<tier,'^KNifbiieldP 
the  remorseless  rigour  which  characterized  one  who  had  so  ttrtkli^ 
distinguished  himself  in  the  persecution.  A  file  of  dragbdil^  »^\ 
llrawn  out  for  summary'eitecution,  when  Edith,  in  the  distraetii^i 
Emergency,  applies  to  jk  youn^  nobleoian,  holding  a  stibc^dinaltf - 
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commission  in  Claverhouse's  reo;iment,  but  possessing,  from  his 
rank  and  politkai  imporliiiire,  "rent  iBflih^nce  wilh  lliat  officer. 
Lord  Evaiulale,  himself  nu  admirer  of  Edilh^  and  more  lliati 
suspecting  her  partiality  tor  the  rivul  who  is  now  on  ih^  point 
of  cfestruciionj  yet  generouBly  complies  with  her  request,  and 
makes  it  a  point  of  personid  favour  with  Claverlioiise,  that  the 
execution  of  Morton  shall  not  proceed.  The  following  F«peecla 
expresses  the  Inird  and  delcrmined  charticter  of  the  siiperiur  officer, 
and  his  obduraey  in  the  execution  of  his  supposed  duty. 

*  "  Be  it  so  lUen/'  replied  Grahame;— **  but,  young  man,  shouhl 
yau  wish  in  yopr  future  life  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  service  of  your 
king  and  country,  let  jt  be  your  first  task  to  subject  to  tlie  public  in- 
terest, arni  to  the  diychttrf^e  ot"  your  duty%  your  private  pa^ivitms,  affec* 
tions,  and  feehne;s,  Tii^se  are  not  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of 
greybeards,  or  the  tears  o[  ^illy  women,  the  measures  of  salutary  «e- 
\'cnty,  U'hich  the  dangers  around  compel  us  to  adopt.  And  remember 
that  if  I  now  yitld  this  point,  in  compliance  with  your  urgency,  mj 
present  concession  must  exempt  me  from  future  jjolicitatiojis  of.  the 
same  nature/' 

*  He  then  stepped  forwards  to  the  table,  and  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on 
Morton,  as  if  to  ob?=erve  what  effect  the  pause  of  awful  suspense  between 
death  and  life,  which  seemed  to  fr^^vzf;^  the  by-stand ers  wuh  horror, 
should  produce  upon  the  prisoner  himself.  Morton  nnTUitained  a  de- 
gree of  lirmness,  which  noHiing  but  a  mind  wtiich  bad  nothiug  left  on 
earth  to  love,  or  to  hope*  could  have  supported  at  such  a  crisis. 

'  **  Vou  see  hira,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  a  half  nhi^per  to  Lord  Evan- 
dale,  '*  he  is  tottering  on  the  verge  between  time  and  eternity,  a  si  I  na- 
tion mfare  appalling  than  the  most  hideous  cei  turnty  ;  yet  his  is  the 
only  cheek  unbltinched,  the  only  eye  that  is  calm,  the  only  heart  that 
keeps  its  usual  time,  the  oidy  nerves  that  are  not  quivering.  Look  at 
him  well,  Evandale—If  that  mrm  heatis  an  army  of  rebels,  yim  will 
have  mucli  tcj  answer  tV>r  on  account  of  thb  mornings  work."  *^voh  ii*, 
335—337- 

Morton  is  therefore  carried  off  In  the  rear  of  the  forces,  whicli 
now  are  moving  towards  a  place  called  Loudoun-hilL  He  fiiidi 
himself  Uiuted  with  three  companions  in  affliction,  nanieJvj  Kettle- 
drum inlc,  a  prenbyterian  preacher,  taken  in  the  act  of  exhorting  a 
couvenlii^le,  and  Mause  with  her  forlorn  son  Cuddie,  who  had  been 
apprehended  among  the  audience. 

Claverhouse  finds  the  insurgents  strons:Iy  drawn  up.  lliey  are 
sunuttuned  to  surrender,  but  tire  upon  the  oiiicer  (a  nephew  of 
Clasjerhouise,  according  to  the  story)  and  kill  liim  on  the  spot.  Tlie 
sg(djtijrs  then  rush  to  the  a^sank,  and  the  various  incidents  and 
flnctiialions  of  the  battle  are  described  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 
The  most  striking  part  is  tlie  |)er.sonal  encounter  between  Both  well 
aiid  Balfour,  or  liurley,  ia  which  Uieiufintr  (^^^  . 
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*  "  You  are  the  murdering  villain,  Burlcy,"  said  Bothwelj,  gnping 
bis  sword  firmly,  and  setting  his  teeth  close — "  you  escaped  me  once^ 
but"  (he  swore  an  oath  too  tremendous  to  be  written)  ''  thy  head  is 
worth  it^  weight  of  silver,  and  it  shall  go  home  at  my  saddle-bow,  or 
my  saddle  shall  go  home  empty  for  me. 

*  "  Yes,  replied  Barley,"  with  stern  and  gloomy  deliberation,  "  I  am 
tbat  John  Balfour  who  promised  to  lay  thy  head  Where  thou  should*^t 
rtever  lift  it  agi^ih  ;  iind  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  do  not're^ 
deemmy-troSl.^'-''   ^'    .  ,     .  i 

*  "Then. «rbed'W'^heather,' or  a:  thousand  marks!"  said  Both wd^ 
striking  9tiBtiBky:  with  his  fuU  force.  .i..    .  :^ 

'  ^'  Jhe  sword  of  the  Lord  aod  of  Gideon  1"  ausweired  tBalfc^r  a&lio 
parried  and  returned  the  blow.  li    r::i!  :    *  \j-.;  ) 

V There  have  seldom  met  two  combatants  i»qre;;.equ^i)i  m^t^hed.fiU 
strength, of  body,  skill  in  the  management  of  tbc^r  w^^nD^V5^apd  hq^[^ 
determined  courage,  and  unrelenUng  hostility.;  ^^ After"  excliajiiM 
many  desperate  blows,  each  receiving  and  jn^icting^  several  wouiids, 
th9ugh  of  no  great  consequence,  they  grappled  tq^etfiiftr  as  if  with  th« 
desperate  impatience  of  mortal  hate,  and  Bptftjdr^illi  ^tfiztttg  bistntirny  by 
the  shoulder-helt,  while  the  grasp  of  Balfour' Wayuj>(>h'Migi^)^n^t*OTlja*, 
they  came  headlong  to  the  ground.  The  compiam^nis  ofiBoVU^hiiM^te^ 
to  his  assistance,  but  were  repelled  by  the  xiragoamyjaqdjithtJ.'battiB 
b^ame  again  general.  But  nothing  could  withdraw:  the i^^lt^oUloitioJ 
tbe  combatants  from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to^Dc}QSiej(hf;^^e^^)(, 
clasp  in  which  they  rolled  together  on  the  ground^  teariij^,  struggling, . 
and  foaming,  with  the  inveteracy  of  tkorough-bred  bull-do^s. 

'  Several  horses  passed  over  them  in  llie  mel^e  without  ih^^ir  quitting 
hold  of  each  other,  until  the  sword-arm  of  Bothweil  was  broken  by  ^ 
kick  of  a  charger.  He  then  relinquished  his  grasp  with  a  deep  and 
suppressed  groan,  and  both  combatants  started  to  their  feet.  Bothwelfs 
right  hand  dropped  helpless  by  his  side,  but  his  left  gnped  to  fbc  plftte 
\;rhere  his  dagger  hun^;  ithad  escaped  from  the  sheath  in  the  sirugfie^ 
— and,  with  a  y6ok  of  mingled  rage  and  despair,  he  stoo^  roially  de- 
fenceless, as  Balfour,  with  a  laugh  of  savage  joy,  Nourished  bi^  sword 
aloft,  and  then  passed  rt  through  his  adversary's  body*.  Botjb^^Ffj^li^i^^J 
ceived  the  thrust. without  falling — it  had  only  grazed  on  lus  ribs.  ,t^e 
attempted  no  further  defence,  but,  looking  at  Burley  with  a  grin  M 
deadly  hatred,  exclaimed, — 'Base  peasant  churl,  thou  hast  spilt  the 
blood  of  a  line  of  kings  I* 

*  "  Die,  wretch  !—:die,"  said  Balfour,  redoubling  the  thrtist^willv 
better  aim;  and  setting  his  foot  on  Bothweirs.body  asfieifelK'heii 
third  time  transfixed  him  with  his  sword. — "  Die,  bloo^-tblfi^^^g'f 
die,  as  thou  hast  lived l^^die,  like  the  beasts  that  ^erislM-^f^ite' 
nothing — believing  n<*lhiftg^--"  !   i--?ril7/ -iT? 

*  **  And  FEARING  nothing!**  said  Bothwell,  collecting  the^st^efiiigi' 
of  respiration  to  utter  these  desperate  words,  and  expiring  asrsoop  as 
they  were  spokenZ-^yol,  iii.  pp.  ol — 64. 

At  length  Ciaverhotuse  and  his  party  are  totally  routed,  and 
liriven  from  the  field»>     ^      ' 

This 
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-  This  is  a  lively ^  but  exaggerated  account  of  a  remarkable 
•kirmish,  the  only  one  in  which  Cbverliouse  was  ever  worsted,  Tbe 
relation  betwixt  him  and  ibe  Coruet  Gmbanie  who  was  slain  ii 
quite  imagiimr}'.  The  accounts  given  by  Creigbton>  and  by  Guild^ 
(author  of  a  Latin  poem,  called  Bell  urn  Bothuellianum^)  state  that 
the  body  of  this  officer  was  brutally  mangled  after  death,  by  the 
conquerors,  from  a  belief  that  it  was  ilrat  of  his  commander 
Claverhouse.  A  curious  detail  of  the  action  whicJi  we  sbould 
be  tenipted  lo  transcribe  had  we  space,  from  the  manuscript  of 
James  Russell,  one  of  the  murdereri  of  Archbishop  Shnrpe,  and 
who  was  liiinself  present,  ascribes  the  mangling  of  the  corpse  of 
Cornet  Grahame,  to  some  indiscreet  language  which  he  wa» 
reported  to  have  held  on  the  morning  of  the  tight.  Both  parties, 
no  doubt,  made  a  point  of  believing  their  own  mie  of  the  story, 
which  is  always  a  matter  of  conscience  in  such  cases* 

IMorlou,  set  at  liberty  by  the  victorious  Covenanters^  is  induced  t6 
joiu  their  cause  and  accept  of  a  command  in  their  levy ;  as  wtJl 
by  the  arguments  of  Burley  and  a  deep  sense  of  die  injustice 
with  which  the  insurgents  have  been  treated  by  government,  as  bj 
natural  indipf nation  at  the  unwoflhy  and  cruel  treatment  which  he 
had  himself  experienced.  But,  although  he  adopts  this  decisir© 
step,  yet  it  is  without  participating  the  narrow  minded  fanaticism 
and  bitter  rancour  with  which  most  of  the  persecuted  parly  re- 
garded the  prelalistSj  and  not  without  an  express  stipulation,  that,  as 
be  joined  a  cause  supported  by  men  in  open  war,  so  he  expected  it 
was  to  be  carried  on,  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations.  If 
M'e  look  to  the  Iristory  of  these  times,  we  shall  lind  reason  lo  believe, 
that  die  Covenanters  had  not  learned  mercy  in  the  school  of  persecu- 
tion. It  was  perhaps  not  to  l)e  expected,  from  a  people  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted,  having  iheir  sipirils  embittered  by  the  most 
severe  peisonal  sufttrings.  But  that  the  temper  of  tlie  victors  of 
Drumclog  was  cruel  atid  sanguinary,  is  too  evident  from  the 
report  of  their  historian,  Mr.  Howie,  of  Loch  go  in ;  a  character 
scarcely  less  interesting  or  peculiar,  than  Old  Mortality,  and  who, 
not  many  years  since,  collected,  with  great  assiduity,  both  from 
manuscripts  and  traditions,  all  that  could  be  recovered  concerning 
the  champions  of  die  Covenant.  In  his  History  of  the  rising 
at  Both  well-bridge  and  the  preceding  skirmish  of  Drutnclog,  he 
records  tiie  opinions  of  Mr,  Robert  Hamilton,  who  commanded 
the  Whigs  upon  the  latter  occasion,  concernii^  the  propriety  and 
legality  of  giving  quarter  to  a  vanquished  enemy* 

'^  Mn  Hamilton  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both 
in  the  conflict  with  niid  pursuit  of  ihe  etjetny ;  but  when  he  ami  som» 
others  were  pursuing  iheenemy»otliers  flew  too  greedily  upon  ihe  spod, 
small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory;  and  some,  whhout  Mr. 
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Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  directly  cootrary  to  his  express  command, 
gave^five  of  the^  bloody  enemies  quarters^  and  then  let  them  go  ;  this  greatly^ 

frieved  Mr.  Hamilton^  when  he  saw  some  of  BabeVs  brats  spai^ed^  after  the 
tord  had  delivered  them  to  their  handsy  that  they  might  dash  them  against, 
the  stones,     PsaL  137 — 9- — in  his  own  account  uf  this  he  reckons  the 

? taring  of  these  enemies  and  the  letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their 
r»t  stepping  aside ;  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  ho- 
nour them  to  do  much  ^lore  for  him ;  and  he  says,  that  he  wa»  neither 
for  takhfg  favours  from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies/ — 
BattlcofBotflxtiWBnd^y'p.ff^  .J-   /         ' 

Tlie  author  therefore  tiai  acted  in  strict  conformity. vjjj^Jyst^^^ 
cal  truth  (whether  with  propriety  we  shall  hereafter ^iuqijjjj^Ju^^^ 
presenting  the  covenanters  or  rather  the  ultra-j90v^an|pTa^i|br  ti^^ 
who  gained  the  skirmish  fell  chiefly  under  ftiV^^^j^^^r^^ 
fierce  and  sanguinary  set  of  men,  whose  zeal  and  jai{)atiqiKe  un|^ 
persecution  had  destroyed  the  moral  feeling^  W]i.jyj>jcigle  which 
ought  to  attend  and  qualify  all  acts  of  retaliation,/  ^>ffi^.^^^  |i^9;f)j 
of  Presbyterians,  both  clergy  and  peqple,  we^e  Ifaj-  pon^^^jfung  in 
these  extravagances,  and  when  they  too)c  up  i^rms.^^  ^fp^^^fb^fj^ 

*  The  same  honest  bat  bigoted  and  prejndked  hiiltorian  of  tlM  Stcl^iliJtir1rlSdlii4f 
has,  in  the  life  of  John  Nesbit,  of  Hardhill,  another  champion  of  the  coveiul&t^i)%itfr,. 
canvassed  this  delicate  point  still  more  closely.  Il  would  appe|^^fa|aU||i^a|9|^bit, 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  had  testified,  among  other  steps  of  aelection  ai^d  CMises  of 
ivrath,  against  the  lenity  shewn  to  the  five  captjve  drag[ooti8.    *      "*        .'     "^^^^-"''^^ 

*  He  was  by  some  thought  too  severe  in  his  design  of  killing' tte prbdllei^ •tpmiiB- 
flog.  But  iu  this  he  was  not  altogether  to  bUuin«i  for  theeQeni^^  vfc^jw,ai,*^'o 
quarters, — and  the  sufferers  were  the  same ;  and  we  find  it  grieved  Mr.  Haimlton  very 
ranch,  when  he  beheld  some  of  them  spared*  after  tlie  Eerd  imd  4ttilivcited  ftidm  mto 
ilieirhand.  Happii  shaUhebtttmt  reMkirdtthih€0^asthoifhaHf^v6dm»*'  4W>.1^^^ 
8. — ^Yea,  Hardhill  himself  seems  to  have  had  clear  |;rgun0s  aadnii(>^ya  £i^  ti^^is 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  steps  of  defection,  with  which  vie  sliall  coja^tpde .liu3  naf • 
rative.'  ••    ...     .      •  :  .jji^*:-.'-  ■  .i. 

'  15thly.  As  there  has  been  rash,  envious  and  carnal^  ex^utia^  of  jitttiol^'^tt  ]A»'atHl 
the  church's  enemies,  so  he  has  also  been  provoked  tx>  rejept;..  OttBk:oS^r«fldftidBr.'ihe 
power  out  of  his  people's  band,  for  being  so  sparing  of  them,  w^^a  :h|.:l^yf9^t  fec^ 
and  gave  a  commission  to  execute  on  ihem  that  vengeance  due  unto  Uieip^a^  ilisiP^ 
149-— 9.  For  as  justice  ought  to  be  executed  iu  such  and  sucb  a  way'and  manner  m 
aforesaid,  so  it  ou^ht  to  be  nilly  executed  without  sparing,  as  is  clear  from  Jo^a,  7, 
t4,  &C.  For  sparing  the  life  of  the  enemy,  and  fleeing  upon  the  spoil,  1  Sam.  15, 1&, 
Sanl  is  sharply  rebuked,  and  thougli  he  excused  himself,  yet  for  that  very  thing  hs  is 
rejected  from  being  king.  Let  the  practice  oC  Dri^nclog  be  reme^ibene^.and  i»»f>ufy<* 
for.  If  there  was  not  a  deep  ignorance,  reason  miglit  teach  this;  for  what  nia|Uerb«r-. 
lag  servants  and  putting  them  to  do  his  work,  would  take  such  a  sligiit  at  liis  servaoo' 
hands  as  to  do  a  part  of  his  work,  and  come  and  say  to  the  master,  SaciC'ib  ii^trebc»- 
lary  to  do  tlie  rest,  when  the  not  doing,  of  it  ,would*be  disboiioaralyle  Co  tke  oattoir, 
ana  hurtful  to  the  whele  ^mily  ?  :  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the  t^pdy^t^fii^Mi 
people,  insomuch  that  he  abhorred  his  inheritance,  and  hiding  his  face  fronv  bis  .peo- 
ple, making  them  afraid  at  the  shaking  of  a  leaf,  and  to  flee  when  none  pHrsiket^j  he^ 
a  scorn  and  hissing  to  enemies,  and  fear  to  some  who  desire  to  befHend  his  c&tiite. 
And,  Ol  lay  to  heart  and  mourn  for  what  has  been  done  to  provoke  him,  to  ai^r,  ia. 
not  seeking  the  truth  to  execute  judgment,  and  therefore  he  has  not  paridoneoT  Be- 
hold!  for  your  iniquities  have  ydn  aold  yourseloes,  and  fm'  your  trtaugrattUms  is  yOar 
v^Qthir  gut  away.    Ua.  50,  t,  ^Ui^-^Scottuh  IVMihins,  f.  4S9* 
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selves  to  the  iB^urgents,  were  received  with  great  jealousy  and  sus* 
picion  by  the  lugh-Hyers  of  whom  we  have  spokeii.     The  ciergy 
who  had  been  contented  to  exercise  their  ministry  by  tlie  favour  of 
the  government,  under  what  wa^  called  the  Indulgence,  were  stig- 
macized  b)  their  opponeula  m  Brastians  and  wilUuorsbippera,  wliile 
they,  wilh  more  appearance  of  reason,  recrimiiraled  npon  their  ad- 
versaries that  they  meant,  under  pretence  of  establishing  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  kiik,  altogether  to  dlsovyn  aLlegiance  lo 
the  government*     The  author  of  OUl  Mortality^  hpjsifjrawu  a  lively 
iketch  of  their  distracted  councils  and  growing  divisions,  and  hai 
'introduced  se?eral  characters  of  their  c!ergy,  on  each  of  whom  reli* 
gtous  enthii^iLKmn  i^  n  pretented  as  prodncfiig  an  effect  in  propor- 
-fion  to  it^  qutility,  and  the  capacity  upon  which  it  is  wrought     It  is 
'sincere  but  formal  in  the  indulged  Preshyteriun  clergyman  Ponnd- 
^text,   who  isi   honest,  well-meaning,  and  faithful,   but  some\\hat 
^timorous  and  attached  to  his  own  ease  and  conrfort.     The  zeal  of 
""Ketlledrummle  is  more  boisterous,  and  he  is  bold,  clamorouii,  and 
'in timetable*     In  a  youth  called   Mac  Briar,  of  a  more  elevated 
^iind  warili  hnaginiition,  entltusiasm  is  wild,  exalted,  elot^ueut,  and 
^impressive;  aiid  in  liabbakuk  Mucl^lewrath  it  soars  into  absolute 
^'Biadness. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  that  there  were  such  dis- 
sensions as  are  alluded  to  in  the  novels,  and  we  think  it  is  but  fair 
to  quote  the  words  of  those  who  lived  at  the  period.  Jaoiea  Rus- 
«ell  has  left  distinct  testimony  on  tills  subject. 

*  On  the  Sabbath  the  army  convened  at  Rutherglen  with  all  the 

minislers,  where  ihey  controverted  about  preaching;  for  these  ollicers 

that  the  Lord  had  honoured  to  bring  ihe  work  that  length,  opposed  any 

that  would  not  be  faithful  and  declare  ag;jinst  all  the  defectiun*»  of  the 

j.time,  but  iutnibters  taking  on  iham  to  a  (.net?  there,  they  preached  at 

v&iea  several  places;  the  one  parly  preaciieil  against  all  the  defections 

'  '^4nd  encroach meiUs  upon  the  prerogatives  til  Jetsus  Christ;  Mr.  Welch 

•'and  his  party  preached  up  the  stibjecis*  allegiance  lo  the  magistrate. 

^i'hese  ihingii  gave  great  oftence  on  all  hands,  fur  such  as  adhered  to  the 

*  former  testioionies  found  that  a  step  of  defection  if  they  should  join 
with  it;  and  those  which  favoured  the  king's  jutercst  and  indulgence 
were  likewise  displeased  ;  and  that  day  Mr.  ffall,  Rathillet,  Carmichael, 
Mr,  Sniiih,  wiw  commanded  out  to  Canipi^ie^  the  militia  being  render* 
vou^ing  there,  to  scatter  ihem,  whether  designedly  or  not  we  cannot 
tell ;  for  ihey  were  all  honest  and  strangers ;  however,  there  began  si  rift 

•  And  debate  through  all  the  army,  tJie  one  party  pleading  the  LordV 
intereiit,  and  the  other  the  king's  and  their  own^  and  cried  out  agmuat 

••the  honest  party  ai  factious  ami  seditious/ 

"     Howie  of  Lochgoin,  vviih  whom   we  have    already  made   tlie 

^reader  actinuintedj  informs  us  that  there  was  great  harmony  and 

unity  among  the  victors  of  Diuuiclog,  until  their  :ipir its  were  over- 
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clouded  by  the  ill  news  that  Mr.  Welch,  a  favourer  of  the  Indui* 
gence,  was  approaching  to  join  them  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. This  would  have  been  joyful  tidings  to  any  others  in  a  simi- 
lar situation.  But , this  most  extrftordinary  body  of  warriors,. to 
whom  a  trifling  polemical  difference  was  of  more  consequence  than 
the  swords  of  some  hundred  assistants,  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  news. 

*  Hitherto  they  were  of  one  accord,  and  of  one  mind,  in  what  con- 
cerned the  causci  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  appear- 
ing for,  in  this  there  was  great  harmony  amongst  them ;  but  now,  8la»! 
their  sweet  and  pleasing  union,  concord,  and  harmony  wLasoear  aa  end : 
for  this  day  in  the  evening,  asad  company  of  Achans  canue  inUo  the  ciMl^p, 
which  grievously  troubled  the  Lord's  host,  viz.  Mr.  Joha  Wel<?h,,  wljo 
brought  with  htm  about  140  horsemen  from  Carrick,  and  youiig  Ql^chai^ 
upon  their  head,  about  300  footmen,  some  corrupt  ministers  of  his  own 
stamp,  and  Thomas  Weir  of  Greenridge,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  under 
him  ;  though  justly  rejected  by  the  council  of  war  the  Tuesday  before 
this.  All  these  were  enemies  to  the  true  state  of  the  cause  tftat  thdt 
Army  was  appearing  for;  an(ff  as  faithful  Rathillet  observes,"  that  ^dw* 
they  had  one  among  them,  vis.  Greenridge,  that  wa^  gMiWty  Of  sMAdmg 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  some  who  were  possessing  the  ttslatw^f  the 
godly  sufferers,  who  had  not  come  that  length  of  repenrtaace 'thati JiMfats 
came,  when  he  brought  back  the  price  of  < blood <and<jgav0?4tiagfUiu 
Kow  came  on  the  honest  men's  sorrow  and  vex|iti«^x{  for,  )f|^m..tti# 
tjrae  that  Mr.  Welch  came  among  them,  till  ^hey  wei^,l^-G^^n^J^jt{\^ 
enemy,  they  were  vexed  with  debates,  strifes,  contentio|i^  J^^^JVM^f 
divisions,  confusions,  and  disorders,  and  at  last  the  utter  overtqrow 
of  that  once  pleasant  army  ;  for  ever  after  that  there  w'ere'  t>ro  par- 
ties in  that  army  struggling  with  each  other;  the  one  'for', froth, 
the  other  for  defection ;  like  Jacob  and  Esau"  strug^lihg  iH'iV^tiAtAV 
womb.  Gen.  xxv.  22.  There  was  Mr.  Hamiltoi^  aiid  the  HtkiHtfii^' 
with  him,  and  Mr.  Welch  wJththe  new  incomers,  wirti'V)tKei'i^»\^o«i/W6 
in  afterward ;  and  nuchas  Were  drawn  from  the  right' state  oDtb% flisti^' 
mony  to  their  corrupt  ways,  which  made  up  a  new  and  veryxomtpt 
party.' — Howies  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bothv)€lt  Bridge.    •   •    /;  .. 

To  return  to  the  novelist,  of  whom  we  had  well  nigh  lost  sight 
in  examining  the  authenticity  of  his  historical  representations^ — 
We  have  to  notice,  that  he  engages  the  insurgent  presbyterians-in 
the  siege  of  his  imaginary  castle  of  Tillietudlem,  defended  agaiiist? 
them  by  old  Major  Bellenden,  to  whom  Lady  Margaret  B^Uerf^ko' 
commits  that  charge  by  the  solemn  symbol  of  delifv«ring)  iiitO'  bt»^ 
hands  her  father's  gold^ieaded  staff,  <  with  full  poorer/' ai  itfa«<2e»^^ 
presses  it,  ^  to  kill,  slaf,^tnid  ^mage  all  those  who  should  «ssili)  tbt< 
same,  as  freely  as  she  eould'  have  done  herself.-  The  garrison^ is' 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Evandale>  and  bya  {MMyoP 
dragoons  left  there  by  Glp^efhouse  in  his  retreat  from  Drumolog^ 
Thus  prepared^  they  feiK^ved  to  stand  a  siege;  th^  incidents ^of". 
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V  hich  are  told  with  great  minuteiieas,  according  to  the  custom  of 
this  author,  who  gives  much  of  his  attention  (perhaps  too  much) 
to  military  description*  At  length,  after  some  changes  of  fortune, 
Loid  Evandale  is  made  prisoner  in  a  sally,  and  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing executed  by  die  more  violent  party  of  the  iiisurgenta.  Tlie 
more  moderate  leaders  unite  with  Morton  iti  opposing  this  cruel  re- 
solnlioUj  and  liberate  Evandale  upon  conditions,  one  of  which  it 
itie  surrender  of  the  castle,  the  alher,  his  promise  to  forward  their 
remonstrance  and  petition  to  the  Council;  petitioning  for  a  redress 
of  those  giicvances  which  had  occasioned  the  insurrection. 

This  incident  is  not  in  any  respect  strained.  From  the  principleg 
expressed  in  former  quotations,  it  seems  that  the  Cameronian  part 
of  the  insurgents  had  resolved  to  refuse  quarter  to  their  prisoners, 
It  appears,  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Creighton  and  Guild,  coun- 
tenanced by  a  paijsage  in  Bhicader^s  Manuscript  Memohs,  that  ihej 
set  up  in  the  centre  of  their  camp  at  Hamilton,  a  gallows  of  unusual 
size  and  eslraordinary  construction,  fumished  with  hooks  and 
hnltera  for  e^ecutiug  many  criminals  at  once;  and  it  was  avowed 
that  this  machine  was  constructed  for  the  service  of  the  inalignants  : 
nor  wa«  this  an  empty  threat,  for  they  actually  did  put  to  death,  in 
eold  blood,  one  Watson,  a  butcher  in  Glasgow,  whose  crime  waa 
that  of  bearing  arms  for  the  government.  This  execution  gave  great 
displeasure  to  that  portion  of  their  own  friends  whom  they  were 
pleased  to  call  Erastiaua,  as  appeari  from  Russeirs  Memoirs, 
already  quoted. 

The  deliverance  of  Lord  Evandale  occasions  an  open  breach 
betwixt  Morton,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  his  father's  friend  Bur- 
ley,  who  considered  himself  as  specially  injured  in  the  transaction. 
While  these  dissensions  are  rending  asunder  the  insurgent  army, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  that  of  Charles  IL*  advances 
towards  them,  like  the  kite  in  the  fable,  hovering  over  the  pugna* 
cious  frog  and  mouse,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  both.  Morton  goea 
as  an  envoy  to  tlie  Duke,  who  seems  inclined  to  hear  him  with 
mdulgence,  but  is  prevented  by  the  stern  influence  of  Claverhouse 
and  General  DalzelK  In  this  last  point,  the  author  has  cruelly 
faJsitied  history,  for  he  has  represeoted  Dalzell  as  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  j  whereas  that  '  old  anct  bloody  man,' 
as  Wodrovv  calls  him,  was  not  at  the  said  battle,  but  at  Edinburgh, 
and  only  joined  the  army  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  He  also  exhibits 
tlie  said  Dalzellas  wearing  boats,  which  it  appears  from  the  autho- 
rity of  CrtigUton  die  old  general  never  wore.  We  know  little  the 
author  can  say  for  himself  to  excuse  these  sophistications,  and, 
therefore,  may  charitably  suggest  that  he  was  writing  a  romance, 
Ukid  not  a  hisloj y.  But  he  has  dotie  strict  justice  to  the  facts  of 
history  in  reprcseutiug  Monmouth  as  au)iioii»  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
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liolb  before  and  after  the  engagement,  and  as  overpowered  by  the 
fiercer  spirits  around  hini  when  \^iliing  to  otfer  favourable  terms  to 

the  iasurgentfi. 

Morton,  ufier  having,  as  is  incumbetU  on  him  as  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  done  prodigious  things  to  Uim  the  scale  of  fortune,  is  at  last 
compelled  to  betake  himstlf  ti*  flight,  uccompanied  by  the  faithful 
Cuddie,  Uie  companion  of  his  distiess,  They  arrive  at  a  lone  farm- 
house occupied  bv  a  party  of  the  retreating  Whigs,  with  iheir 
preachers.  j\»  unfoilunaiely  tht^e  happened  to  be  of.  the  wilder 
cast  of  Camefotnanisj  \vho  regarded  Morion  aa  an  apostate  at  least, 
if  not  a  traUol,  liiev  prepared,  after  confladtmg  ann>ng  lht;m selves, 
to  put  him  to  death;  his  unexpected  arrival  unioiiMr  iheoi  being 
considered  as  a  sutficttia  proof  that  «ucli  was  ihe  v\ill  of  Providence. 
These  unfortunate  men  were,  indeed,  too  apt  to  consider  such  coin* 
c id ences,  joined  to  the  earnest  conviction  impressed  upon  their  own 
mmds  by  long  dwelhng  upon  ideas  of  vcngeiuicc,  to  be  an  imme- 
diate warrant  from  Heaven  to  shed  the  blood  of  others*  In  Rus- 
aelVs  narrative  we  Imd  John  Balfour  Uhe  Burley  ot  the  romance) 
assuring  ihe  party  which  viere  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Bishop 
Sharpens  murder,  that  die  Lord  had  some  great  service  for  him, 
since,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  Hying  to  ihe  Highlands,  he  felt 
it  was  borne  in  upon  hmi  that  he  owirht  to  remain.  He  twice  con- 
sulted Heaven  by  earne:»t  prayer,  and  lo  the  first  petition  for  direc- 
tion obtained  the  response,  and  on  the  second  the  more  decisive 
command,  *  Go !  Have  1  not  sent  ihec  ?'  James  Russell  himself 
conceived  that  he  had  received  a  special  mandate  upon  this  iq^oio* 
rable  occasion. 

Morton  is  rescued  from  his  impending  fate  by  the  arrlval'^f  his 
©Id  acquaintance  Claver house,  who  was  following  the  pursuit  U'iih 
a  body  of  horsemen,  and,  surrounding  the  house,  pbt  id  death, 
without  mercy,  all  who  had  taken  refuge  within  it.  Tlii^  com- 
mander is  represented  as  silting  quietly  down  to  his  supper,  while 
his  soldiers  led  out  and  shot  two  or  three  prisoners  who  had  Sur- 
vived the  fray.  He  treats  the  horror  which  Morton  expresses  at 
his  cruelty  with  ujililary  non-ciialance,  and  expresses,  in  bold  and 
ardent  language,  his  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  and  ihe  oblicration 
he  felt  himself  under  lo  execute  his  laws,  to  the  uttermost,  against 
the  rebels,  Claverhouse  takes  Morton  under  his  immediate  bro- 
lection,  in  consideration  of  the  favour  he  had  conferred  o^  LoH 
Evaudale,  and,  carrying  him  to  Edinburgh,  procures  ihb  dddm'of 
death,  which  he  had  incurred  for  being  found  in  arms  agiin^f  di« 
government,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  sentence  of  banishment.  But 
he  witnesses  the  dreadful  examination  by  torture  imposed  upon  one 
of  his  late  companions.  71ie  scene  is  tkscribed  in  language  which 
seems  almost  borrowed  from   ihe  records  of  lliose  horrible  pi\>- 
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ceedingi,  and,  with  many  other  incidents,  true  hi  fact^  though 
tiling  led  Willi  a  fictitious  iiarralive,  ought  to  make  every  Scotchman 
thank  God  that  he  has  been  born  a  century  and  a  half  later  than 
such  sitrocities  were  perpetrated  under  the  sonction  of  law.  The 
accused  person  sustains  the  toiture  with  lliat  firmness  which  most 
of  die  sufferers  manifested,  few  of  whom,  escepliiig  Donald  Cargil 
tire  preacher,  wlio  is  said  hy  Fountairiliall  to  have  behaved  very 
timorously,  lost  their  fortitude  even  under  these  dread fyl  inflictions. 
-  Cuddie  Ileadrig^,  whose  zeal  was  by  no  means  torture-proof,  after 
as  maiiy  evaBians  as  were  likely  from  his  rank  and  country,  for 
Scotch  country-peopfe  are  celebrated  for  giving  indirect  auHwers  to 
plain  questions,  is  at  length  brought  to  confess  bis  error,  drink  the 
king^s  bra  I  ill,  recant  bis  whiggisli  principles,  and  accept  a  free 
pardon.  The  scene  of  bis  examination  is  characteristic,  but  we 
have  not  room  for  its  insertion. 

Morton  receives  a  second  communication  from  his  old  friend 
Burley,  stating!  tbnt  be  possessed  nnbnnnded  influence  over  tlie 
fortune  of  Edith  Bellenden,  to  whom  he  knew  Morton's  attach- 
ment, atkd  wouid  exercise  it  in  his  favour  in  case  of  his  perse- 
verance in  die  Presbyterian  cause.  The  reason  given  for  ibis  un- 
C  expected  change  of  conduct  is  Burley's  having  witnessed  Morton's 
"  gallant  bthaviour  at  Both  well  Fridge*  But  we  consider  the  mo- 
tive as  inadequate,  and  the  incident  as  improbable.  Morton  being 
on  sliip-board  when  he  receives  the  letter,  has  no  opportunity  to 
take  any  step  in  consequence  of  it* 

Of"  the  remaining  events  we  must  give  a  brief  and  very  general 
summary »  After  an  absence  of  some  years,  Morton  returns  to 
his  native  country,  and  finds  that  the  house  of  Tillietudlem  has 
been  saved  from  that  disgrace  wliich  Cato  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  : 
it  had  not  stood  secure  nor  flourished  in  a  civil  war:  by  the  losa 
of  a  deed  of  importance,  wiiicli  Burley  for  his  own  ends  had  se- 
creted, the  possession  of  the  inheritance  had  passed  to  Basil  Oli- 
phant,  the  heir  male  of  the  family;  and  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden, 
with  her  grand- daughter,  had  found  a  retreat  in  a  small  cottage  of 
Lord  Evandale,  whose  steady  friendship  had  long  delayed  tlieif 
j-uin.  Morton  arrives  in  this  humble  abode  ;  and  the  projected 
r  marriage  of  Lord  Evandale  with  Miss  Bellenden,  to  which  she 
>'elnctanlly  assents,  in  consequence  of  her  persuasion  that  her  first 
lover  has' long  been  dead,  and  which  he  generously  presses,  for 
I  the  purpose  of  placing  die  fortunes  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
and  her  niece  beyond  that  risk  to  which  she  w  as  just  about  to  ex- 
pose himself,^ for  bis  old  commander,  Dundee,  w  as  to  strike  another 
iRtroke  for  bis  exiled  king, — is  prevented,  by  Edith's  discovery  that 
Mort^>a  still  existed. 

Such  of  the  events  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  mere  developement 
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k  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  a  single  sentence.    lo  a  recess  far  in 
||he  mountains,  wliuse  wild  and  savage  features  are  portrayed  by  ; 
llirjaster's  harKi,  to  wliich  lie  bad  beeji  driven  by  his   abhorrence  o^ 
|lhe  s^overniiient  of  King  Witliani,  Morton  iind^  his  early  associate 
[John  Balfcmrof  Biirley;    his  uiiiid  tolleiing  on  the  verge  of  iun^ 
ftanitv^  produced  by  the  united  working  of  bis  pohlical  and  religioiu 
cniliusiasni,  and  compunctions  visitings  for  a  base  and  cowardly.j 
deed  of  murder,  which  diti  ft^rvour  of  his  zea!  could  not  ahogether.| 
Allay,     After  effecting   his  escape  from  tliis  moody  maniac^  whc^n 
[attempts  to  involve  him  in  his  favciurile  scheme  of  radical  reform  r* 
[uration,  and  who  destroys  the   dted  nnder  which  Lady   Margaret  < 
JBellenden  riaiincd  tlie  inheritance  of  her  faUierSj    Morton,   with 
[hi*4b-minded   genercisity,  endeavours  to  save  tht'   life  of  his  rival,  „ 
vhich  is  in  peril  from   the  uiaehinatioiis  of  Basil  Qliphuut  and^^ 
[ Balfour.     His  exertions,  however,  are  imsuccessful.     Just  as  he  is  c 
( teiting  out  to  join  the  iusurt*ent  Jacobites,  Lord  Evajidale  issur-* 
rounded  by  tlie  assassins,  and  mortally  wounded.     Balfour  ia  sUin 
after  a  most  desperate  resistance  well  and  strikingly  described,   The„ 
intrusive   heir  male  is  killed  in  the  fray — ^which  opeos  to 
Margaret  an  easy  access  to  her  rightful   iulieritaoce ;    and  Miar^ 
Edith,  wlio  mu^t  now'  liave  obtained  the  ripe  age  of  thirty  yearsj^^* 
,  besto\\'s  lier  hand  on  Morton* 

We  have  given  tliese  details  partly  in  compliauce  i^itli  the  es 
tablished  rules  which  our  oflice  prescribes,  and  partly  in  the  Ijo^ 
that  the  authorities  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  together  oiighb 
give  additional  light  and  interest  to  the  story.  From  tlje  uiiprece-^ 
dented  popularity  of  the  work,  we  cannot  Ibitler  ourselves  that  ouri^ 
summary  has  made  any  on©  of  onr  readers  acquainted"  wiUi  event»Jt 
with  which  he  was  not  previously  familiar.  The  causes  of  tl^t.r* 
popularity  we  may  be  permitted  shortly  to  allude  to;  we  canticUrl 
even  hope  lo  exhjinst  thent»  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  iliat  wn-t» 
should  attempt  it,  ^ince  we  cannot  suggest  a  consideration  which  a^n 
perusal  of  the  work  has  not  aiilicipated  in  the  minds  of  all  our 
readers. 

One  great  source  of  the  universal  admiration  which  this  family 
of  Novels  has  attracted,  is  their  peculiar  plan,  and  the  distin*, 
guished  excellence  with  whicli  it  has  been  executed.  The  objeoJ 
tions  that  have  freqnently  been  stated  against  wliat  are  called  flisn 
torical  Romances,  have  bemi  suggested,  we  think,  rather  fronfl 
observing  the  universal  failure  of  that  species  of  compositiou,  tha)||l 
from  any  inherent  and  constitutional  defect  in  tlie  species  of  coniposi' 
tion  itself,  I  f  the  manners  of  different  ages  are  injudiciously  bltoideJ 
together,— if  unpowdered  crops  and  slitn  and  fairy  shapes  are  cpuH^ 
mingled  in  the  dance  with  volumed  wigs  and  far-extending  hoops,— f^| 
if  iuih^  portraiture  of  real  character  the  truth  of  history  be  violated|ij 
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t!ie  eyei3  of  the  spectator  are  iieces^sarily  averted  from  a  picture 
which  excites  in   every  well  regulated  and   intelligent  mind  tlie 
hatred  of  incredidity.     We  have  neither  time  nor  intliuation  to 
enfi^rcc  our  remark  by  giving    illustrations  of  it.     But  if  those 
uii pardonable   sins   against  good    taste  can    be  avoided,  and    the 
features  of  an  age  gone  by  can  be  recalfed  in  a  spirit  of  delineation 
at  once  faithful  and  strikhig,  the  very  opposite  is  the  fegitimate 
conclusion  :  ihe  comjiosition  itself  is  in  every  poitit  of  view  digni- 
fied and  improved;  and  the  ntithor,  heaving  the  highland  frivolous 
associates  with  whom  a  careless  observer  would  be  disposed  to  ally 
him,  takes  \iii  seiit  ou  the  bench  of  the  historians  of  his  time  and 
country.     In  tliis  proud  assembly,  and  in  no  mean  place  of  it,  we 
are  dispoFjed  to  rank  the  author  of  these  works;  for  we  again  express 
our  convicuon— and  we  desire  to  be  imderstood  to   use  the  term 
as  distingnished  from  hinwi€dg^e—X\\vit  ihey  aie  all  the  offspring  of 
the  same  [larent.    At  once  a  master  of  the  great  events  and  minuter 
incidents  of  history,  and  of  die  manners  of  the  times  he  celebrates, 
as  distiugui^lied  from  those  which  now  prevail,— the  intimate  thuir 
.  of  "the  living  and  of  the  dead,  his  judgment  enables  Irim  to  separate 
tho*te  traits  which  are  characteristic  from  those  that  are  generic; 
and  his  imagination,  not  less  accurate  and  discriminating  than  vi- 
gorous and  vividj  presents  to  tfie  mind  of  the  readerihe  manners  of 
the  time,*?,  and  introduces  to  his  famdiar  ac<]uaintance  the  indivi 
duals  of  his  drama  as  they  thought  and  ftpoke  and  acted.     We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  any  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Black  flwarf  which  would  euable  us,  without  the  aid 
of  the  author's  information,  aud  the  facts  he  relates,  to  give  it  to 
the  begirming  of  die  last  century  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, his  free- booting  robber  lives^  perhaps,  too  late  in  time. 
liut  his  de}incatit>u  is  perfect.     With  palpable  atid   inexcusable 
defects  in  the  denoucmetd,  there  are  scenes  of  d#ep  and  overwhelm* 
in*'  interest;  and  every  one,  we  think,  must  be  delighted  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Graurlmnther  of  Hobbie  Elliott,  ii    representation 
sootliiiTg   and   consoltug  in  itself,  and  heightened  in  its  etiect  by 
the  contrast  produced  from  the  lighter  manners  of  the  yontiger 
members  of  die  family,  and   the  honest   but  somewhai  blunt  and 
boisterous  bt=!aring  of  the  shepherd  hiniself. 

llie  j^ecoiKi  tale  liowever,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  more  adapted 
to  the  talents  of  the  author,  and  \n%  ssuccesrs  has  been  proportiouabfy 
triumphant.  We  have  trespassed  too  unmercifully  on  the  time 
of  our  gentle  readers  to  indulge  our  inclination  in  endeavouruig 
to  form  an  estimate  of  that  melancholy  but,  nevertheless,  most 
attractive  period  in  otir  history,  when  by  the  united  efforts  of  a 
corrupt  and  nnprincipled  goverument,  of  ejstravagant  fanaticism, 
want  of  education,  perversion  of  religion,  and  the  influence  of  ill- 
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iostnicted  teacher.^,  whose  hearts  and  understandings  wfere  estranged 
and  debased  by  the  il lapses  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  liberty 
of  the  peojilc  Was  all  but  extinguished,  and  ihe  bonds  of  society 
nearly  Uisaolved.  Rtvohing  as  all  Uns  is  to  the  Patriot,  it  affords 
fertile  materials  to  the  Poet,  As  to  the  bettNtt/  of  the  delinea- 
tion presented  to  ihe  reader  in  this  tale,  there  is,  we  belieVe, 
but  one  opinion:  and  we  are  persuaded  that  tlie  more  carefully 
and  dispassionately  it  is  coiUem plated,  the  more  perteet  vvilJ  it 
appear  iu  llie  sllll  more  valimble  *iuulities  of  lidelilv  and  truth. 
We  have  given  part  of  the  evidence  on  whicli  we  say  lhis»  and  we 
i?vill  again  recur  to  the  subject.  The  opiuions  and  language  of 
the  hofit'st  parly  are  detailed  with  tl)e  accuracy  of,^  witness;  and 
he  who  could  open  to  our  view  the  stnle  of  the  Scottish  peajjantry* 
perishing  in  tjie  field  or  on  the  scaffold^  and  driven  to  utter  aud 
jnst  desperation,  in  attempting  to  defend  iheir  first  and  must  sacred 
rights;  who  could  place  before  our  eyes  the  leaders  of  these  enor- 
mities, from  the  notorious  Duke  of  Laydeidale  downwards  to  the 
fellow  mind  that  executed  his  behest,  precisely  as  they  lived  and 
looked^ — such  a  chronicler  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  extenuate  or  throw  into  the  shade  the  corrnptinus  of  a  go- 
vernment that  soon  after wardi>  fell  a  victim  to  its  own  foUiei^  and 
crimes. 

Independently  of  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  times  to  which  the  story  refers,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing,  as  a  separate  excellence,  the  faithful  representation  of 
general  nature.  Looking  not  merely  to  the  litter  of  novels  that 
peep  out  for  a  single  day  from  the  mud  where  they  were  spawned, 
but  to  many  of  more  ambitious  pretensions— it  is  *]uite  evident 
that  iu  framing  them,  the  authors  have  first  adilressed  themselves  to 
the  involutions  and  devetopement  of  the  slorv,  as  the  principal 
object  of  their  attention  ;  and  that  in  entangling  and  unravelhng  die 
plot,  in  combining  the  incidents  which  compose  it,  and  even  in 
depicting  the  characters,  they  songht  for  assistance  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors.  Baldness,  and  uniformity,  and 
inanity  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  slovenly  and  nnintellectual 
proceeding.  The  volume  which  this  author  has  studied  is  the 
great  book  of  Nature.  He  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  what  the  world  will  certainly  and  abundantly  supply, 
but  what  a  man  of  great  discrimination  alone  will  find,  and  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  genius  will  alone  depict  after  he  has 
discovered  it.  The  character*  of  Shakspeare  are  not  more  exclu- 
sively human,  not  more  perfectly  men  and  women  as  they  live  and 
move,  than  those  of  this  mysterious  author.  It  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  many  of  his  per- 
sonages are  supposed  to  be  sketched  from  real  life.     He  must 
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have  mixed  much  and  variously  in  the  society  of  his  native  coun- 
try;  his  stmlies  must  have  faoiiliarized  Ijim  to  systems  of  man- 
ners now  forgotten ;  and  thus  the  persons  of  \m  drama,  ihough 
in  trutli  die  t:reatnres  of  his  own  injaginalion^  tonvey  die  im- 
pression of  individuals  who  we  are  persiiadi^d  imist  exist,  or  are 
evoked  from  lh«?h  graves  in  all  their  original  frethness,  entire 
ill  their  lineaments,  and  pcrlVct  in  all  die  minute  peculiarities  of 
'ress  and  demeanour.  The  work  now  more  immediately  under 
ur  consideration  is  accordingly  equally  remarkable  for  the  truth 
and  the  endless  variety  of  its  tharaeters.  The  stately  and  pom- 
30US  dignity  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  abj^orbed  in  the  con- 
iciouaness  of  lier  rank  \ — the  hustling  importance  and  unaffected 
indliness  of  Mrs*  Alison  Wilion,  varying  in  their  form,  but  preserv- 
ig  their  substance,  with  her  varialiuns  of  fortune; — tlie  true  Cale- 
donian prudence  of  Neil  Blane-— we  rannot  stay  to  examine,  nor 
point  ont  wilh  what  eiLquisite  skill  their  characteristic  features  are 
brought  to  the  reader^s  eye,  not  by  description  or  enumeration,  but 
by  compeUing  blm,  as  in  real  life,  to  observe  dieir  effect  when 
forced  into  contact  with  the  peculiarities  of  others,  llie  more 
p|-ominent  personages  it  would  be  snperthtous  to  notice.  We 
must  be  pardoned,  however,  for  oifering  one  slight  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  interesting  old  woman  by  whom  M«>rton  is  directed  to 
"'urley's  last  retreat:  she  is  portrayed  as  a  patient,  kind,  gentle,  and 
generous  being,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  oppression,  poverty  and 
bhudness^  her  rebgious  enthusiasm,  unlike  that  of  her  sect,  is  im- 
pressed %vldi  the  pure  stamp  of  tlie  Gospel,  combining  meekness 
with  piety,  and  love  to  her  nelghboyr  with  obedience  and  love  of 
the  Deity.  And  the  author's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  lust  gbinpse  he  gives  us  of  our  early  acquaintance, 
Jenny  Deunison.  When  Morton  returns  from  the  continent,  \\i% 
IdAy  fiikde  c/wwireof  Tillietudlem  has  become  the  wifeofCuddie 
"eadrigg,  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Every  one  must 
bave  observed  that  coquetry,  whether  in  high  or  low  life,  is  aU 
w^ays  founded  on  intense  seltiahncss,  vvbicii,  aa  age  advances,  gradu- 
ally diiiplays  itself  in  its  true  colours,  and  vanity  gives  way  to 
avarice;  and  with  perfect  truth  of  representation,  the  lively,  thought- 
less girl  has  settled  into  a  prudent  housewife,  whose  whole  cares 
e  centered  iu  herself,  and  in  her  husband  and  children,  because 
,^y  are  her  husband  and  children.  T^or  in  this  rapid  and  imper* 
feet  sketch  can  we  altogether  pass  over  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  dhihgue.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  its  dramatic  merit,  nor 
to  die  lively  and  easy  tone  of  natural  conversation  by  which  it  is 
unifonnly  dislingnished:  we  would  notice  the  singular  skill  and 
'elicity  with  wliich,  in  conveying  the  genuine  sentmients  <if  the 
Q^lijih  peasant  in  the  genuine  language  of  his  native  land,  iht; 
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author  has  avoided  that  appearance  of  grossness  and  vulgarity  by 
which  the  success  of  every  similar  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
defeated.  The  full  value  of  this  praise  we,  on  this  part  of  the  island, 
cannot^  perhaps,  be  expected  to  feel,  though  we  are  not  m holly 
insensible  to  it.  The  Scottish  peasant  speaks  the  language  of  his 
native  country,  his  national  language,  not  the  pafois  of  an  individual 
district;  and  in  listening  to  it  we  not  only  do  not  experience  even 
the  slightest  feeling  of  disgust  or  aversion,  but  our  bosoms  are  re- 
sponsive to  every  sentiment  of  sublimity,  or  awe,  or  terror  which 
the  author  may  be  disposed  to  excite.  Of  the  truth  of  all  tliis, 
Meg  Merrilies  is  a  sufficiently  decisive  instance.  The  terrible 
graces  of  this  mysterious  personage^  an  outcast  and  profligate  of 
the  lowest  class,  are  complete  in  their  effect,  though  conveyed  by 
the  tnedium  of  language  that  has  hitherto  been  cc^nnected  with 
associations  that  must  have  altogether  neuti-alized  them.  We  coujd^  ■ 
with  much  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  much  we  fear  to  die  au-r  .1  I 
noyance  of  our  patient  readers,  dilate  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  illustrate  our  views  by  quotations  from  some  of  the  scenes  that 
peculiarly  struck  ourselves  ;  but  we  have  trespassed  much  on  their 
indulgence,  and  there  is  one  not  unimportant  view  we  have  still  to 
open  to  them.  Tliis  chiefly  relates  to  the  historical  portraits  witli 
which  the  author  has  presented  us.  We  propose  to  examine  thtse 
j"  somewhat  in  detail,  and  we  trust  the  information  we  have  collectitl 

)  from  sources  not  often  resorted  to,  may  be  an  apology  for  the  length 

I  of  the  Article. 

Most  of  the  group  are  drawn  in  harsh  colourSt  and  yet  the  truth 
of  the  resemblances,  when  illustrated  by  historical  documents,  will 
scarcely  be  disputed,  except  by  those  staunch  partizans  whose 
religious  or  political  creed  is  the  sole  gauge  for  estimating  the  good  1 
or  bad  qualities  of  the  characters  of  past  ages.  To  such  pjen  af 
extensive  linowledge  of  history  is  only  the  means  of  further  perver 
sion  of  its  truth.  The  portraits  of  their  favourites  (as  Queen  Elit^ 
zabetli  is  said  to  have  required  of  her  own)  must  be  drawn  withoi^ 
shadow,  and  the  objects  of  their  political  antipathy  be  blackencdi. 
horned,  hoofed,  and  clawed  ere  they  will  acknowfedge  the  likeo€.^s 
of  either.  But  if  we  are  to  idolize  the  memory  of  deceased  oien  of 
worth  and  piety  of  our  own  persuasion,  as  if  they  had  not  been  fal- 
lible mortals,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  are  converted  from  paganjsnji^j 
which  transformed  deceased  heroes  into  deities;  and  if  we  damn  n^f^H 
terly  the  characters  and  molives  of  those  who  stood  in  opposiiionf^^ 
to  their  opinions,  we  have  gained  little  by  leaving  the  Church,  of „ji 
Rome,  in  whose  creed  heresy  includes  every  other  possible  gutltl 

The  most  prominent  portrait,  historically  considered,  is  that  o|f\, 
John  Grahame,  of  Claveihouse^  afterwards  \lscouut  of  Dutidee ; 
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and  Its  accurate  resemblance  can  hardly  be  disputed,  though  those 
who  only  look  at  his  cruelty  towards  the  Presbyterians  will  con- 
sider his  con  rage,  talents,  high  spirit,  and  loyal  devotion  to  an  un- 
fortunate master,  as  ill  associated  with  such  evil  attributes.  They 
who  study  his  lite  will  have  some  reason  to  ihriik  that  a  mistaken 
opinion  ot*  the  absohite  obedience  due  by  an  officer  to  hi^  Kuperiors, 
joined  to  unscrupulous  ambition,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  njany 
of  his  worst  actions.  Yet  he  was  not  uniformly  so  ruthless  as  he 
is  painted  in  the  Tales,  In  ?onie  cases  he  interceded  for  the  life  of 
those  whom  he  was  ordered  to  put  to  death ;  and  particularly,  he 
pleaded  hard  with  Sir  James  Johnstone,  of  Westethaii,  for  ilie  life 
of  one  Hyslop,  shot  on  Eskdale  moor.  It  appears  abo,  from  his 
correspondence  with  Lord  Lithgow,  that  lie  was  attentive  to  hit 
prisoners,  as  he  apologizes  for  not  bringing  one  of  them,  who  la- 
boured under  a  disease  rendering  it  painful  for  him  to  be  on  horse- 
back. From  the  following  ai^cdote  it  would  seem  that  his  activity 
against  the  Whigs  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  wishes  of 
those  in  power : 

•  Tfce  Th^sr,  Queensberry  having  taken  some  disgust  at  Claverhonse, 
for  not  bei/tg  so  uctke  agaimt  the  Whigs  m  Ite  ought ^  (they  having  killed 
two  men,  and  made  one  Mr.  Shaw,  a  minister,  swear  rvever  to  preach 
under  bishops,)  orders  his  brother,  Coloael  Douglas,  to  take  two  hun- 
dred meii  of  his  regiment  and  attack  the  rebels-  But  having  one  day 
with  a  party  of  his  men  met  wjih  as  many  of  the  rebels  in  a  bouse,  they 
killed  two  of  his  men  and  Captain  Urquhart  Meld  rums  brother,  and 
was  near  being  shot  himself,  had  not  a  Whig's  ctirabint'  misgiven,  (ihe 
more  pity,  con^iiderinj^  what  a  vile  traitor  the  Colonel  after  proved  to 
King  James  VII.),  that  Douglas  therefore  shot  the  said  Whig,  January, 
iGBhJ^Fmutmnkail's  MS,  Diaiy, 

Something  is  also  to  be  given  to  the  exagrgeration  of  political  and 
polemical  hatred.  For  example,  John  Brown  of  Muirkirk  is,  in 
Wod  row's  history,  said  to  have  been  shot  by  Clavei  bouse  with  his 
own  hand.  But  hi  the  Life  of  Pedeu,  which  gives  a  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  this  execution,  the  particulars  whereof  the 
author  had  from  the  unfortunate  widow,  we  are  expressly  told 
that  Brown  was  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers^  Claverhouse  looking  on 
and  commanding.  Enough  will,  hovvever,  remain,  after  eiTry  pos* 
sible  deduction,  to  stigmatize  Claverhouse  during  tliis  earlier  part 
of  his  mibtary  career,  as  a  tierce  and  savage  officer ;  the  ready  exe- 
cutioner of  the  worst  commands  of  his  superiors,  forgetting  ibat 
no  ofticer  is  morally  justitiable  in  the  execution  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, however  the  commands  of  his  superiors  nmy  be  his  war- 
rant in  an  earthly  court  of  justice:  for  the  aUernative  of  surrea- 
dering  his  commission  being  at  all  times  in  bis  po%ver^  he  who  vo- 
Inutarily  conlinues  in  a  service  where  such  things  are  exacted  at  his 
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}uxAy  csnndt  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  one  who  prefers  pr^^ea^ 
sioDal  advancement  and  private  interest  to  good  faith,  justice^and 
honour.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  Grahame's  subsequent 
conduct  which  have  gilded  over  cruehies  that,  we  shall  presendj 
ibeWy  belonged  as  much  to  the  age  as  to  the  man,  and  they  have 
been  glossed  over,  if  not  extenuated,  by  the  closing  scenes  of  hb 
life. 

•  Daring  the  general  desertion  of  James  II.  Claverfaonse^i  then  Vis- 
connt  of  Dundee,  remained  inalienably  Arm  to  bis  faenelactor....In 
his  personal  expenses  he  had  been  a  rigid  economiat^  but  he  waf 
piffofuae  of  bis  fortune  when  it  could  aid  the  cause  of  \m  misguided 
prince.  When  James  had  disbanded  his  army,  and; Tineas'  siboul  tQ 
take  the  last  and  desperate  step  of  leaving .  BritaiuytCiaverkouse 
"Withstood  it.  He  maintained,  that  the  army^  ihottghcliseiubadieiii 
was  not  so  dispersed  but  that  they  could  be  again  assembled ;  andhe 
oS&ted  to  collect  them  under  the  king's  standard^  and  to.givep  battle 
i;0'the  Dutch."^  Disappointed  in  this  enterprize.by4he  pusillani« 
niity  of  the  king,  he  did  not  desert  his  sinking  causes  -  »U^)  fought 
his  cause  in  the  convention  of  estates .  ii;i  S<c9|land ;,  f^^  ^s^Uy 
retreating  to  the  Highlajnds,  raised  the  cl^ns  ici  hi^;d|e(^e^.  .I^o 
,iiame  is  yet  so  loved  and  venerated  among  the  Higfalaii(|ers  as 
that  of  Dundee,  and  the  inftuence  which  he  had  been  able  to  acquire 
over  the  minds  of  this  keen-spirited  and  aboriginal  race  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  his  talents.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  idly  repre- 
sented him  as  studying  their  ancient  poetry,  and  heating  his  en- 
thusiasm with  their  ancient  traditions.  The  truth  is,  thAt  Dundee 
did  not  even  understand  their  language,  and  never  le|itneri>iEibbVe  a 
few  w^ords  of  it.  His  ascendancy  over  them' waft  a<datit#ed%  his 
superior  talents  and  the  art  which  he  possessed  bf  faiankgihg  jiaM% 
inferior  to  his  owii.  He  fell  in  the  moment  bf -a;  tiuv^  deiicided 
victory,  gained  over  troops  superior  to  his  owif  in  minnber^  ililcK|uiy- 
tnent,  in  military  skill,  in  every  thing  but  the  valour  xtid^livMy  Of 
the  soldiers  and  the  military  talents  of  the  general.  Few  men  have 
left  to  posterity  a  character  so  strikingly  varied.  It  is.  not  shaded 
-r-it  is  not  even  chequered — ^it  is  on  the  one  side  purely  heroic,  on 
the  other,  cruel,  savage  and  sanguinary.  The  old  story  ofithie  goM 
nhA  silver  shield  is  but  a  type  of  the  character  of  ClaVeiAiMiscl^iftad 
partizans  on  either  side  may  assail  or  defend  his  charqeter  vi'Mv^iis 
good  faith  as  the  knights  in  the  fable.  The  minstii^  jbiwie*not 
been  silent  on  tlie  occasion,  and  the  censure  of  the  amiablet'Gr^" 
hamemay  be  well  contrasted  with  the  classical  epitaph  of  Pitauhi. 
Claverhouse  is  the  only  cavalier  of  importance  upon  whoiki  eAr 
author  has  dwelt,  though  he  has  touched  slightly  on  Sir  John  Dakell 

■  '■ ■     I       if        1         ill      \\*n 
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and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale*     Among  the  Covenanters,  the  cha- 

lactei-  of  Balfour  la  most  promment  Tins  man  (for  he  aclnully 
existed)  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  brolhcr-in-law  to  Hack- 
storne  of  Ualliillet,  an  enllnihiiast  of  another  and  more  unmixed 
mould.  In  |Joiiit  of  rtligiuus  observances  he  did  not  act  np  to  the 
strictness  of  his  sect,  hut  he  atoned  fur  aucb  negligence  by  bia  mili- 
tary enter  prize  and  mis  pa  ring  crncllj.  This  vvt;  learn  from  Howie, 
whose  work  we  have  already  quoted;  and  at  the  same  lime  we  be- 
come acquuinttd  with  wluiL  the  honest  man  considered  as  the  cri- 
terion of  a  soldier  of  ihe  Covenant. 

*  He  joined  with  the  more  faitfitul  part  of  our  late  sufferers,  and 
ahhouwh  he  was  by  some  reckoned  none  oi  the  most  reh^iuus,  yet  he 
was  aluiiys  zealous  and  h  on  est- hear  ted,  courageous  in  every  enterprize, 
and  a  brave  soldier,  seldom  a  ft  if  ciicaphig  that  came  in  his  hands' — Scot- 
tuh  Wort  km  J  p,  563 » 

From  another  passage  we  gain  something  of  his  personal  appear* 
a  nee,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  unattractive  as  his  proceed  in  gg 
Mere  ruthless, 

^  At  that  meeting  at  Loudon  Hill,  dispersed  May  5th,  l681,  it  is  said 
that  he  disarmed  one  of  Duke  Hamilton's  men  with  bis  own  hand,  tak- 
ing a  pair  of  fine  pistols  belonoing  to  the  duke  from  hi&  saddle,  telling 
biiii  to  tell  bis  master,  be  would  keep  them  tdl  meeting.  Afterwords, 
when  the  Duke  asked  hiii  man,  What  lie  was  like  i*  he  told  hira  he  was 
a  little  manr  squint  ^y^d^  aiid  ot"  a  very  tierce  aspect;  the  Duke  said,  he 
kntw  wiif»  it  was,  and  withal  prayed  that  he  might  never  see  bis  face^ 
for  if  he  shouKl,  be  was  sure  he  would  not  livt;  lon^/— /^zi/tw. 

Bur  ley  appears  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bothw^ell 
Bridj^e,  for  l»e  was  beard  to  execrate  the  band  which  bad  bred  tbe 
shot.  He  tied  to  Holland,  where  his  company  was  shunned  by  such 
of  tbe  Scottish  fugitives  as  had  their  religious  zetil  qualified  bj 
moral  considerations,  and  be  was  refused  tbe  eonmiunjon  by  the 
Scottish  congrejj^ation.  He  is  said  to  have  accon>panied  Argyle  in 
his  unJortunate  attempt,  along  wiib  one  Fleming,  aluo  an  assassin 
of  the  Archbishop.  And  tinally,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  died  before  the  diseinbaikation;  an  event  to 
which  Mr.  Howie  fondly  ascribes  tbe  limitation  of  tbe  revenge 

I. which  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  on  the  persecutors  of  the 

«Lord*»  people  and  cause  in  Scotland, 

"*  'It  is  said  he  (Balfour)  obtained  liberty  from  the  prince  for  that 
pnrpose,  but  died  ut  !>ea  belure  their  arrival  in  Scotland.  Wherehy 
•that  design  was  never  accomjdished,  ami  <o  the  land  was  rjever  pureed 
by  die  hlood  of  ihem  who  had  shed  innoctuit  blood,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  ix.  6.  Whmo  f^heddtth  tftan's  biood,  b^  man  &hall  his 
i/iood  he  skedJ^ — Scottish  !  fort  hies,  UfiderrK 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  our  autiior  has  greatly  misrep-esented 
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tills  singular  character*  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  im-' 
puted  to  Burley,  as  the  prime  motive  of  his  actions,  a  deep  thougb 
regulated  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which,  from  Howie's  account,  he' 
seems  oot  to  have  in  reality  possessed,  and  so  far  has  rendered 
him  more  interesting  and  terrible,  tlian  if  he  had  been  painted  as 
the  thorough-going,  Woody-minded  ruffian,,  with  little  religion  and 
less  mercy,  in  which  character  he  tigures  among  the  Scottishj" 
Worthies.  ,        ,  ,     , 

Admitting,  however,  that  these  portraits  are  sketchcMl  with  spirit 
and  effect,  two  questions  arise  of  iiiiich  more  importance  than  any 
thing  affecting  the  merits  of  the  novels — namely,  whether  it  is  safe 
or  prudent  to  imitate,  in  a  tictitious  narrative,  and  often  with  a  view  1 
to  a  ludicrous  effect,  the  scriptural  style  of  the  zealots  of  the  seven-  ( 
teenth century;  and  secondly,  whether  therecusanlpreshyterians, col- 
lectively considered,  do  not  carry  too  reverential  and  sacred  a  cha- 
racter to  he  treated  by  an  unknown  author  with  such  insolent  ^ 
familiarity. 

On  the  first  subject,  we  frankly  own  we  have  great  hesitation^  It«^ 
scarcely  possible  to  ascribe  scriptural  expressions  to  hypocrttkdl  ^ 
or  extravagant  characters  without  some  risk  of  mischief,  becaoseit 
vill  be  apt  to  create  an  habitual  association  between  the  eKpres*- 
sion  and  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  unfavourable  to 
the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  text.  And  it  is  no  defence  to  state 
that  this  is  an  error  inherent  in  the  plan  of  the  novel.  Bourdaloiie, 
a  great  authority,  extends  this  restriction  still  farther,  and  denounces 
all  attempts  to  unmask  hypocrisy  by  raillery,  because  in  doing  so 
the  satirist  is  necessarily  compelled  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  reh- 
giotis  vizard  of  which  he  has  divested  hinn  Yet  even  against  such 
authority  it  may  be  slated,  that  ridicule  is  the  friend  both  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  when  directed  against  those  who  assume  their  garb, 
%vhether  from  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism.  The  satir-e  of  Butl^r^ 
not  always  decorous  in  these  particulars,  was  yet  eminently  usefnl 
in  stripping  off  their  borrowed  gravity  and  expo.sing  to  public  ridi- 
cule the  affected  fanaticism  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It 
may  also  be  rememberedj  that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  a  num- 
ber of  die  Camisars  or  Huguenots  of  Dauplnnd  arrived  as  refugees 
in  England,  and  became  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  French 
prophets.  The  fale  of  these  enthusiasts  in  their  own  couufry  had  ' 
been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Covenanters.  Like  thenij  **^ 
they  used  to  assemble  in  the  mountains  and  desolate  places,  to  ih^  '^ 
^  amount  of  many  hundreds,  in  arms,  and  like  them  they  were  hunted  "^^f 

"^         and  persecuted  by  the  military.     Like  them,  they  wttre  enthusi^sts,"^^^ 
I  though  their  enthusiasm  assumed  a  character  more  decidedly  absurd. '  ^^ 

I  The  fugitive  Camisars  who  came  to  London  hadconvulsion-fitSj  pro-" 

I  phesied,  made  converts,  and  attracted  the  puWic  attention  by  *n 
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offer  to  raise  the  dead.  Tlie  English  iii mister,  instead  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  and  olher  iiitlictioni*  which  might  have  placed  iheni 
in  ihe  rank  iind  estimation  of  martyrs,  and  confi^n^ed  in  their  faith 
their  niinierous  disciples,  encouraged  a  dramatic  author  to  bring  out 
a  farce  on  the  subject  which,  thongh  neither  very  witty  nor  very 
delicate,  had  the  good  effect  of  laughing  the  French  prophet* 
out  of  their  audience  and  putting  a  atop  to  an  inundation  of  non- 
sense which  couJil  not  liave  failed  to  disgrace  the  age  in  which  it 
appeared.  The  Camisars  subsided  into  their  ordinary  vocation  of 
psahnodic  wbiners,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  their  sect  or  their 
inirdcles.  It  would  be  well  if  all  folly  of  tlie  kind  conid  be  so 
easily  quelled  :  for  entiiusiastic  nonsensei  whether  of  this  day  or  of 
those  which  have  passed  away,  has  no  more  title  to  ^belter  itself 
under  the  veil  of  religion  than  a  common  pirate  to  be  protected  by 
the  reverence  due  to  an  honoured  and  friendly  flag. 

Still,  however,  we  must  allow  that  there  is  great  delicacy  and  he-* 
ai  tat  ion  to  be  used  in  employing  the  weapon  of  ridicule  on  any  point 
connected  with  religion.  Some  passages  occur  in  the  work  before 
us  for  which  the  writer's  sole  apology  must  be  the  unconlroulable 
disposition  to  indulge  the  peculiarity  of  bis  vein  of  humour—a 
templalion  which  even  the  saturnine  John  Knox  was  unable  to 
resH^kher  in  narrating  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend  Wisheart  or 
the  ^HTs^di nation  of  his  enemy  Beatson,  and  in  the  impossibility  of 
resi!*ting  wliicli  his  learned  and  accurate  biographer  ha^i  rested  hiif 
apology  for  this  mixture  of  jest  and  earnest, 

'  There  are  writers/  he  says,  (rebutting  the  charge  of  Flume  against 
Knox,)  '  who  ct*n  treat  the  most  sacred  subjects  with  a  levity  bordering 
otj  profiiuity.  Mwst  we  ut  once  ]»ronounce  tliem  profane,  and  is  no- 
thing to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  imtural  temper  inclining  ihein  to 
wit  and  humour  f  The  pleasantry  which  Knox  has  mirigled  with  his 
narrative  of  his  (Cardinal  Bta toon's)  death  antl  burial  is  unseasonable 
aiid  unbecomijig.  But  it  is  to  be  imputed  not  to  any  pleasure  which  he 
took  ill  ilescrihing  a  bloody  scene^  but  to  the  stroitg  propensity  wtiich 
he  had  to  indidge  bis  vein  of  hnraour.  Those  who  have  read  hi>>  his- 
tory witli  attention  must  have  perceived  that  he  is  not  able  to  check 
tliis  even  on  very  serious  occasions/ — Macrits  Life  of  Knox^  p.  147. 

Imleed  Dr.  Macrie  himself  has  given  %i^  a  striking  instance  of  the 

indulgence  which  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  even  of  the  strictest  per- 
suasit^n^  periu it  to  the  vk  comica.  After  describing  a  polemical 
worlc  I  as  /  ingeiiiouHly  constructed  and  occasionally  enlivened  with 
^troke^  of  buinuur/  he  transfers,  to  embellish  hia  own  pages,  (for  vie 
can  discover  no  purpose  of  edilication  whicli  the  tale  servesi)  a  ludi- 
crous parody  inade  by  an  ignorant  pur iaii- priest  on  certain  words 
of  a  Psalm,  too  sacred  to  be  liere  quoted.  Our  own  innocent  plea- 
lantry  cminot^  iu  thi:<  invtaacC;  be  quiie  reconciled  with  that  of  the 
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kamed  biographer  of  John  Knox,  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
his  authority  may  be  r^arded  in  Scotland  as  decisive  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  humourist  may  venture  in  exercising  his  wit  upon  scrip- 
tural expressions  without  incurring  censure  even  from  her  most 
rigid  divines. 

It  may  however  be  a  very  different  point  how  for  the  author  is 
entitled  to  be  ac^uillfed  upon  the  secoWd  point  qf  indictment.  To 
use  too  rtttChfntiedom  with  things  sacred  is  a  course  miich  more 
easily  g'lo^&ed  Over  than  that  of  expo&mg  to  ndicule  live  persom 
iof  any  ]Sarticul£ir  sect.  '  Every  orte  knows  the  repfy  of  tb^  great 
Prince  of  Cond6  to  Louis  XIV.  when  this  inoiinrch  expressed 
his  surprize  at  the  clamour  excited  by  Molifcre^s  Tartu tFe,  while  3 
blasphemous  farce  called  Scaramourhe  Htrmile  \vas  performed 
without  giving  any  scandal:  *  C'est  parcetjiic  Sciirumouche  n* 
jouoit  que  le  ciel  et  la  religioh,  dont  les  divots  se  soucio'ient  beau- 
coup  moins  que  tfeux-mfemes.'  We  believe,  therefore,  the  best 
Service  we  can  do  our  author  in  the  present  c^sc  js  to  shew  that  Uie 
odious  part  of  his  satire  applies  only  to  that  fierce  aiid  unrea^somible 
set  of  extra-presbyterians,  whose  zeal,  equully  absurd  and  cruel, 
afforded  pretexts  for  the  severities  inflicted  on  ntui-confornilsts  wiA- 
out  exception,  and  gave  the  greatest  standiil  and  oflfence  t^tbe 
wise,  sober,'  enlightened,  and  truly  pions  among  the  Presbj^[^Piii. 

The  principal  difference  betwixt  the  Caineronians  and  tlie^Hoiial 
presbyterians  has  been  already  touched  upon  It  may  be  summed 
in  a  very  few  words. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charier  II.  episcopacy  wW  mtored*  in 
Scotland,  upon  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 
Had  .this  b^en  accompanied  with  a  free  toleration T^f  the  -piiesbyte- 
rians,  whose  conscieiices  preferred  a  different  tnode  of  church-go- 
vernment, we  do  not  conceive  there  would  "have  biecD'ahy  A'rong 
done  to  tl>at  ancient  kingdom.  But  instead  of  this,  the  most  vip- 
lent  means  of  enforcing  conformity  were  resorted  to  without  scruple, 
and  the  ejected  presb^Uerian  clergy  were  persecuted  by  penal  statutes 
and  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  These  rigours 
only  made  the  people  more  anxiously  seek  out  and  adhere  .to  the 
silenced  preachers.  Driven  from  the  churches,  they  held  conven- 
ticles in  bouses.  Expelled  from  cities  and  the  mansions  of  inen, 
they  met  on  the  hills  and  deserts  like  the  French  huguenot^.-  -  As- 
sailed with  arms,  they  repelled  force  by  force.  The  severily  of  ibe 
rulers,  instigated  by  the  episcopal  clergy,  increased  wiili  the  obsli- 
nacy  of  the  recusants,  until  the  latter,  in  I666,  assumed  arms  ipr 
the  purpose  of  asserting  their  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  They  were  defeated  at  Pentland;  and  in  \Vi(^  a  gleiiru 
of  common  sense  and  justice  seems  to  have  beamed  upon  jtte 
Scottish  councils  of  Charles.    They  granted  what  was  called  an 
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indulgence  rafterwarJs   repealedly    renewed)   lo   the   preshytcriati 
clergy,  assigned  them  small  stipends,  and  permitted  them  to  preach 
ill  sucli  deserted  chiirclies  a^  sliuidd  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Scottish  Privy  CoLmcil.    This  *  indulgence,*  though  clog-ged  with 
harsh  conditions  and  frcf|uently   rentivved  or  cupriciausly  recalled, 
was  still  an  acceptable  boon  to  tJie  ^iser  an<i  better  part  of  the 
presbjterian  clergy,  who  considered  it  as  an  opening  to  llie  exercise 
of  their  ministry  under  t!ie  lawful  authority,  which  they  continued 
to  acknowledge,     Biit  fiercer  nnd  more  intractable  principles  were 
evinced  by  the  younger  ministers  of  that  per^iuasion.     They  con&i* 
dered  the  .submitting  to  exercise  their  minisliy  under  the  controul 
of  any  visible  aulliority  as  absolute  erastianism,  a  desertion  of  the 
great  invisible  and  divine  Head  of  the  church,  and  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  could  oidy  be  defended,  says  one  of  ibeir  tracts,  by 
imlliiidians,  time-scrvers/niiidels,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbyry. 
They  lield  up  to  ridicnle  and  abhorrence  such  of  their  bretliren   as 
considered   mere   toleration  as  a  boon  worth  accepting.     Every 
thing,  according  to  these  fervent  divines,  which  fell  short  of  re-esta- 
blishing presbytery  as  the  sole  and  predominating  religion,  alJ  that 
did  imt  imply  a  full  restoration  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
~yas  an  imperfect   and  unsound   composition   between    God   and 
'tnaiimion,  episcopacy  and  prelacy.     The  following  extracts    from 
a  printed  sermon  by  one  of  diem,  on  the  subject  of  '  soul-coniirma- 
tion/  will  at  once  exemplify  the   cunlempt  and  scorn  with  which 
these  high-tlyers  regarded  tiieir  more  sober-minded  brethren,   and 
serve  as  a  specimen   of  the  htKmely  eloquence  with  which  they  ex- 
cited  their  followers.     T!te  reader  will   probably  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  worthy  of  Ketllt  drumnde  himself,  and  will  serve  to  clear 
Mr,  Jedcdiah  Cleisfibtnliaui  of  the  chartjc  of  exaorq-cration. 
J;/  There  is  many  fulk  that  has  a  face  to  tlic  rtligion  that  Is  in  fashion, 
--4nd  there  is  many  folk,  they  liave  ay  a  face  to  the  old  companyj  they 
ti'avc  a  foce  for  godly  folk,  and  they  have  a  face  for  persecutors  of  godly 
folk,  aha  they  will  be  daddies  bairns  and  minnies  bairns  both;  they  will 
be  prelates  \mtu^  anr\  they  will  be  mali^nants  l>ainis  and  tliey  will  be  tha 
people  of  Ootids  bairns.     And  what  think  ye   of  that  bastard  temper? 
Poor  Peter  had  a  trial  of  this  soiipleness,  but  God  made  Paul  an  iastru- 
meut  to  take  him  by  the  neck  and   shake  it  from  him  :     And  O  that 
(^ioil  wouJd  take  ns  by  rhe  neck  and  shake  our  soiipleness  from  us. 
^j  *  Thereibre  you  that  keeps  only  your  old  job-trot,  and  docs  not  mend 
^^ur  pafCe,  youuyill  not  wnwQ  at  Houl-canfirmathm^  there  is  a  whine  (i.  e, 
uj^-w)  9I4  job -trot,  and  does  nut  mend  your  pace,  you  will  not  wone 
j^soitl-coiijumuthn^  Ihere  is  a  vvhineold  jo b-t I'o t , mi n inters  among  us,  a 
^tthfrteold  job-trot  professors,  they  hav'e  their  own  pace,  and  faster  the}-- 
'VWU  hot  go  ;  O  therefore  they  could  never  wine  to  soul- conjir  mat  ion  in 
*the  inetlere  of  God.     And  our  old  job-lrot  ministers  is  turned  curates^ 
^hd  our  old  job-trot  professors  i*  joined  with  them,  and  now  thi»  way 
r  God 
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Gfid  has  ttirnt'd  them  inslile  out,  and  has  mtide  it  manifest  and  when 
flieir  heart  i^  hanging  upon  thii  braw,  1  v\ill  not  give  a  gray  groat  for. 
iiwm  and  ilwlr  profe£»sicjn  both. 

*  The  devil  hds  the  ministers  and  professors  of  Scotland,  now  in  a  sive, 
and  O  iih  he  bift:^,  and  O  us  he  ridifleSi  and  O  as  he  rattles,  and  O  iht 
cli.dT  he  geU  ;  v\nd  1  fear  there  he  more  chaff  nor  there  be  good  corn, 
■  and  that  uill  be  fuund  among  tis  or  all  be  ilone:  but  the  soul-tofifirmed 
iWAti  leaves  ever  the  devil  at  two  more,  and  he  has  ay  the  matter  gadgedi 
and  leitves  ay  the  devil  in  the  lee  aide,— Sirs  O  work  ia  the  diiy  of  the 
<*ro»s/ 

Tlie  more  moderate  presbyteriati  n/mistera  saw  with  pain  and 
rescntmenl  the  lower  part  of  their  eoiigregatioii,  vvha  had  leasit  to 
lose  by  lakiiig  desperate  courses,  withdrawti  from  their  tiocks,  by 
iheir  more  zealotts  pretenders  to  purity  of  doctrine,  while  they 
ilieiiiselvc*^  were  held  up  to  ridicole,  old  jog  trot  professors  and 
rhaff-vvinijowed  out  and  rtiuig  away  by  Satan.  They  chari^ed  the 
Cameroniaii  preachers  with  leading  the  deluded  multitude  lo 
slaughter  at  Both  well,  \fy  prophesying  a  certainty  of  victory,  anct 
dissuading  them  from  accepting  the  amnesty  olfered  by  Monmoulht 
*  All  could  not  avail,'  Mays  Mr,  Law,  himself  a  presbytcrian  minis- 
ter, *  with  M'Cargill,  Kidd,  Douglas,  and  other  witless  men  amongst 
them,  to  hearken  to  any  propob^di  of  peacep  Among  others  that 
Douglas,  sitting  on  hi>  horse,  and  preaching  to  the  confused  nnilti- 
lude,  told  them  that  they  would  come  to  terms  with  them,  and  like 
a  drone  was  always  droning  on  these  terms  with  lliem  :  "  they 
would  give  us  a  half  Christi  but  we  will  have  a  whole  Chriat,*'  and 
5Ucb  like  impertinent  speeches  as  these,  good  enough  to  feed  those 
that  are  served  with  wind  and  uot  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  of  God.'  Law  also  censures  these  irritated  and  extravagant 
enthusiasts,  not  only  for  intending  to  overthrow  the  government^ 
but  as  binding  themselves  to  kill  all  that  would  not  accede  to  their 
€>pinion,  and  he  gives  several  instances  of  such  cruelty  being  exer- 
cised by  them,  not  only  upon  straggling  soldiers  whom  they  shot 
by  the  w-ay  or  surprized  in  their  quarters,  but  upon  those  who, 
having  once  joined  them,  had  fallen  away  from  their  principles, 
Beitig  asked  why  they  committed  these  cruelties  in  cold  blood,  they 
ttuswered,  *  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  their  sacred  bond/  Upon 
these  occasions  tliey  practised  great  crtielties,  manghng  the  bodies 
<jf  their  victims  that  each  man  might  have  his  share  of  tlie  guilt. 
in  these  cases  the  Cameronians  imagined  themselves  the  direct  and 
inspired  executioners  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Nor  did  they 
lack  the  usual  incentives  of  enthusiasm.  Peden  and  others  among 
them  set  up  a  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  though  they  seldom 
foretold  any  thing  lo  the  purpose.  They  detected  witches^  haJ 
bodily  encounters  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  in  his  own  shape,  of 
vould  discover  him  us^hukiitg  in  dje  disgui&cofa  raven,  he  iuspireJ 
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tlie  rhetoric  of  a  Qnaker*s  meeting*  Ih  some  cases,  celestial  guardians 
kept  guard  over  dieir  iiekl-ineelings.  At  a  conventicle  beld  on  the 
Lomond'hills^  the  Rev.  Mr,  Biacader  was  credibly  assured,  under 
the  hands  of  four  Ijonest  men,  that  at  the  time  the  meeting  wai 
disturb ed  by  the  soldiers,  some  v^'oinen  who  hjid  remained  at  honie^ 
*  clearly  perceived  as  the  foroi  of  a  tall  man,  majestic-like,  stand  in 
tlie  air  in  stately  posture  with  the  one  leg,  as  it  were,  advanced  be^ 
fore  the  other,  standing  above  the  people  all  the  time  of  the  soldiers 
ihooting.'  Unlnclily  this  great  vision  of  the  Guarded  Mount  did 
not  conclude  as  might  have  been  expected,  llie  divine  sentinel 
left  his  post  too  soon,  and  the  troopers  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
audience,  plundered  and  stripped  many^  and  made  eighteen  pri* 
soners. 

But  we  have  no  delight  to  dwell  eitlier  upon  the  atrocities  or 
absurdities  of  a  people  whose  ignorance  and  fanaticism  were  ren- 
dered frantic  by  persecution.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  observe  that  the  present  Church  of  Scotland,  which  comprizes 
so  much  sound  doctrine  and  learning,  and  has  produced  so  many 
distinguished  characters,  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
iudulged  clergy  of  the  days  of  Charles  II*  settled  however  upon  a 
comprehensive  basis.  That  irfter  the  revolution,  it  should  have  sec- 
ceeded  episcopacy  as  the  national  religion,  was  natural  and  regular^ 
because  it  possessed  all  the  sense,  learning,  and  moderation  fit  for 
such  a  change,  and  because  among  its  followera  were  to  be  found 
the  only  men  of  property  and  infiuence  who  acknowledged  pres- 
bytery. But  the  Cameronians  continued  long  as  a  separate  sect, 
though  their  preachers  were  bigoted  and  ignorant,  and  their  hearers 
were .  gleaned  out  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peasantry.  Their 
princip»le,  so  far  as  it  was  intelligible,  asserted  that  paramount 
species  of  presbyterian  church-govern raent  which  was  established 
in  the  year  J 648,  and  tbey  continued  to  regard  the  established 
church  as  era^itiaii  and  time-serving,  because  they  prudently  re- 
mained silent  upon  certain  abstract  and  delicate  topics,  where  there 
might  be  some  collision  between  thi*  absufute  liberty  asserted  by  the 
church  and  the  civil  government  vi  the  state.  The  Cameronians^ 
on  the  contrary,  disowned  all  kings  and  government  whatsoever, 
which  should  not  take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  long 
retained  hopes  of  re-establishing  that  great  national  engagement, 
a  bait  which  was  held  out  to  them  hy  all  those  who  wished  to  dis- 
turb the  government  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Anne,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ker  of  Kersland,  and  the  Negotia- 
tions of  Colonel  Hooke  with  the  jacobit€s  and  disaffected  of  the  year. 

A  party  so  wild  in  their  principles,  so  vague  and  inconsistent  in 
their  views,  could  not  subsist  long  under  a  free  and  nnrunited 
toleration.     TTiey  continued  to  hold  tbeir  preachings  on  the  hills, 
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but  they  lost  much  of  their  zcnl  when  they  were  no  longer  liable  to' 
h^  dbturbcd  by  dragoons,  sheriffs,  and  lieuteirant}»  of  Militja^r*- 
'JTie  old  fable  of  the  Traveller's  Cloak  was  in  time  verified,  » ml  the 
fituc©  saiigtiinary  aealots  of  the  days  of  Claverhouse  sunk  into 
such  f|niet  and  peaceable  enihusiasU  a»  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  or  Old 
Mortality  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  a  race  of  sectaries  who  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  that  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleiishbotham  has  charged 
^11  that  is  odious,  and  almost  all  that  h  ridiculous,  in  his  fictitious 
narrative ;  and  we  can  no  more  suppose  any  moderate  presbyterian 
involved  in  the  satire,  than  we  should  imagine  that  the  character  of 
Hampden  stood  conmiitied  bj  a  little  raillery  on  the  person  of 
Ludovjc  Clavton»  the  Muggletoniau.  If,  however,  there  remain 
any  of  those  sectaries  who,  confining  the  beams  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Goshen  of  their  own  obscure  synagogue,  and  with  James 
MitcheK,  the  intended  assassin,  giving  their  sweeping  testimony 
against  prelacy  and  popery,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  and  bordles, 
promiscuons  daucing  and  the  Common  Pruyer-book,  and  all  the 
other  enormities  and  backslidings  of  the  time,  may  perliaps  bd 
oflFendcd  at  this  idle  tale,  we  are  afraid  they  will  receive  iheir  an- 
twer  in  the  tone  of  the  revellers  to  Malvolio,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  something  a  kind  of  Pnrilan  :  *  Doest  thou  ibink 
because  thou  art  virtuo\i9,  tiiere  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? — 
Aye,  by  Saint  TVnne,  and  ginger  will  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too/ 

We  intended  here  to  conclude  this  long  article,  when  a  strong 
report  reached  us  of  certain  transatlantic  confessions,  which,  if 
genuine,  (though  of  this  we  know^  nothing^  assign  a  different  aiithof 
to  these  volumes,  than  die  party  suspected  by  our  Scottish  coffeh 
ipondents.  Yet  a  critic  may  be  excused  seizing  upon  the  nearest  sv^ 
picious  person,  on  the  principle  happily  expressed  by  Claverhoiis*^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow^  He  had  been,  it  seems^  tit 
tearch  of  a  gifted  weaver,  who  used  to  hold  forth  at  conventicles : 
*  I  sent  to  seek  the  Webster,  (weaver)  they  brought  in  his  hrathep 
for  him  :  though  he  maybe  cannot  preach  like  his  brother,  I  doubt 
not  but  he  is  as  well  principled  as  he,  wherefore  1  thought  it  wonW 
lie  no  great  fault  to  give  him  the  trouble  to  go  jail  with  the  rest/ 
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Art,  IX. — 1.  j^n  Appeal  to  the  Brtthk  Nation  on  the  Treat- 
ment experienced  btf  Napoleon  Buomtprtrte  in  the  Is/and  ofiit, 
Heiena.  By  M.  Santini,  Porter  o(  the  Emperor's  ClosetJ*'  *'*'^ 
2.  Official  Memoir  dictated  by  Napoleon^  being  a  Letter  from 
\.  Count  de  Mnntkolon  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Fourth  EditJOit» 
-'  with  H  Preface.    Svo.    pp.79*     London,      1817,  *^  ' 

$.  A  Tour  I  hough  the  Island  of  St.  Htienn^  ^c,  with  some  part^ 
cuturs  r€$pecting  the  Arrivai  and  Detention  of  Napoieou  Bm* 
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1817^         Biionaparte'jf  Jppeal  to  the  Br^HJth  Nation. 

•  napm-t^.     By  Captaiu  John  Barnes^  Town  Major,  atid  Civil  and 

-  Milittii')'  Surveyor  iit  tbe  Han.  Company's  Services  on  the  Islund. 

-  Hnio.     pp.  ^iSy.     London.     1817, 

4.    Mamrscnt   vena    de    S^    Heltue  (r^ne   tfianihe  inconnue, 
Troisi^me  Edition.    Svo.    pp.151.    Loudon,     18 17- 

"fXTE  have  paiused  Santiui's  putdicaliou  and  Monlholou's  Let- 
^'  ter  with  consideratile  sallsfuction. — Wliatever  proves  the 
discontent  of  Buonaparte  and  bis  satellites  is  to  us  an  additional 
pledge  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  Tlie  ill  hiimonr  of  one  man  is 
the  security  of  millions;  and  when  Buonaparte  conipkin.s  of  tlit* 
treatment  be  receives,  we  are  satisfied  thai  it  is  only  because  he 
finds  his  means  and  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  essenlialiy  re- 
stricted,  We  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  should  be  so  far  deceived  by 
llie  flattery  of  his  followers  or  his  own  vanity  as  to  imagine  lliat  his 
complaints  would  find  any  sympathy  in  this  purt  of  the  world.  He 
sliould  have  lemembered  the  epitaph  on  his  predecessor  Robcfc 
pierre^ 

Passant,  ne  plaigne  pas  son  sort, 

S'il  eut  vecu,  tu  serais  riiort. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  man  in  Europe  m^Iio  feeU 
e  slightest  personal  regard  for  the  ex-Einperor;  individually  be  is 
odious  to  all  parties,  at  least  in  France,  Talleyrand  depo;^ed  him, 
Foucb§  betrayed  him,  De  Stael  and  Constant  libelled  bim, 
Lanjninais  and  the  moderate  republicans  feared  him,  Laiite  and 
the  con^liiutional  monarchists  hated  him ;  ull  bis  Marshals  aban* 
dm\^^  him  ;  even  bis  own  creatures  deserted  him  ;  Berlrand  himself 
offered  to  transfer  his  allci^iance  to  the  King;  and,  what  we  believe 
effected  Buonaparte  more  than  all  tbe  rest,  his  veiy  cook  refused  to 
fallow  him  to  St,  Helena, 

But  personally  despised  or  bated  as  be  may  be,  be  is  not  on  that 
account  innoxious.  He  islbc  representative  of  tbe  Revobuion— tlie 
lilieal  descendant  and  heir  of  all  die  Neckers  and  Rolands,  tbe 
Murats  and  Robcspierres,  the  lorn  Paynes  and  i\narcharsi$  Cloots^ 
tlie  Talliens  and  Barr^res,  tbe  Henriots  and  the  Hoches.  All  that 
survives  of  jacobinism  in  Europe  looks  up  to  him  as  '  its  child 
and  champion/  The  turbulent  and  disaffected  of  all  nations, — 
never  in  any  limes  an  inconsiderable  number,  but  aftei"  such  con- 
vulsions as  Europe;  has  lately  suffered,  a  very  dangerous  party,— all 
turn  tow^ards  him— be  is  . 
^^  *  Tiie  cynosure  qfjatindiced  eyes/ 

And  however  all  the  various  classes  and  shades  of  turbtilehce  may 
differ  amongst  dicmselves,  and  however  soon  their  differences  imigbr 
burst  oitl  into  mutual  violence,  yet — for  a  season,  and  to  overturii 
tfaetr  gominou  enemies,  good  order,   legitimacy  and  religion— lb e^  > 
-r.  M  u  HL  would 
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would  cordially  and  uiianiniuuslj  unilft  under  the  Iri-coloured 
banner  of  Bnonapiirte;  the  authors  of  the  Political  Kegj^ler  and 
the  Nain  Jauue  would  coalesce,  and  Spafields  and  the  Fauxbourg 
8l  Antohie  would  renew  ihe  alliance  whicli  existed  twenty  jean. 
ago  between  Copenhagen 'house  and  the  Jacobin  Club.         '    '**~'1 

These  are  the  causes  which  now  give  importance  to  Buonaparte; 
and  when  we  see  that  he  himself  still  dreams  of  bding  an  emperor, 
and  endeavours,  by  all  the  uieans  with  which  intrigue  or  slccident 
can  supply  him,  to  keep  ahve  the  criminal  expectations  to  "^'hicli 
we  have  alluded,  we  feel  it  i^  be  our  duly  to  expose  the  danger  of 
his  pretensions,  the  ma^itude  of  the  object  he  has  in  view,  aiid  t!ie 
fraud  and  falsehood  which  he  employs  to  attain  it. 

We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  our  readers  that,  instead  of 
any  relaxation  of  the  already  too  loose  custody  in  which  Buonapart« 
is  held,  §ome  further  restrictions  should  be  imposed*  Does  any  man 
alive  think  that  the  ordinary  parole  of  a  prisoner  of  war  would 
Restrain  Buonaparte,  or  that  for  him  there  can  be  any  tie  of  hotiour 
or  gratitude?  He  never  possessed  these  qualities  himself,  and 
always  discountenanced  them  in  odiers.  The  chosen  of  his  heart 
were  men  of  the  most  infamous  character;  and  Lefebre  Des- 
itouettes,  we  all  know,  was  overwhelmed  with  his  favour  and 
associated  to  his  intimate  society,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  had  broken  hi**  parole  of  honour  to  this  country. 

When  Buoiiapartc  was  fust  deposed  ni  Foulainebleau  in  1814,  we 
rather  denired  than  hoped  that  he  might  he  brought  to  pistice.  Tlit 
alliances  and  treaties  which  lie  had  made  from  time  to  timeHvrth 
the  Emperors  of  Hussia  and  Austria  appeared  to  justify  a  certain 
degree  of  deviation  from  the  strict  rule  of  retribution  which  might 
have  been  applied  to  an  usurper — but  while  his  life  waj  spared^ 
his  power  s/nmfd  ftave  been  put  to  death.  Stripped  of  the  titles 
and  rank  to  which  he  had  waded  through  seas  of  blood,  he  should 
have  considered  himself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  expiate  in« 
close  and  aafe,  if  not  rigorous,  confmement,  the  injuries  hi£  had 
inflicted  on  the  world.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  met,  at 
that  moment,  we  believe j  universal  concurrence ;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  no  public  act  of  these  latter  days  ever  tilled  Europe  with 
«o  much  astonishment  and  disgust  as  that  joint  production  ofM'^k* 
ness  and  vanity,  the  treaty  of  Fontairjebletm ;  which  continued  to 
Buonaparte  not  only  a  titular  but  a  tei-ritorial  soverergnt]^' ;  which 
revived  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  spirit  then  about  to  expire 
under  the  arms  of  allied  Europe^  and  to  which  nothing  but  rfiis 
lamentable  treaty  could  have  given  the  vivacity  and  fbrce  in  Whic^ 
we  now  see  and  /f e/  it,  '  J 

Instead,  however,  of  a  close  intprisonment,  such  as  he  (wisdf^ 
for  his  bad  purposes)  had  inflicted  upon  otfaerj,  be  received^  by 
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tbis  treaty,  (he  guarantee  of  ever}?  tiling  which  good  faste  or  com- 
fjion  sense  (to  say  nothing  of  retributive  justice)  should  have  denied 

-     Ijet  us  recal  to  our  readers'  recollection  some  of  its  principal 
provisions. 

IsL  He  is  permitted  to  ireat  as  rni  equal  with  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria^  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  h\^  name  is  even 
allowed  to  precede  theirs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  contracting 
parties, 

2d.  After  the  defeat  of  his  armies^  the  capture  of  his  capital, 
the  disavowal  of  hi&  power  by  the  French  nation  llself,  Buona- 
parte is  permitted  to  renounce  for  kmm'(/mid  his  descendatits  the 
throne  of  St,  Louis  :— this  w-as  an  admission  that,  tliough  no  longer 
de  facto  sovereign  of  France,  (for  the  senate  and  people  liad  deposed 
him  on  the  *2d  April,  1814,  and  this  treaty  is  dated  ihe  Ulh,)  he 
was  so  de  jure.t  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown: 
for  it  h  plain,  that  be  who  has  a  free  right  to  renouiiv€y  has  also,  if 
he  will,  a  free  right  to  retain, 

3d.  He  and  Ins  second  wife  are  not  only  to  keep  their  titles  as 
long  as  they  live,  hut  his  mother,  dame  I^tzia  Ranioliin;  his  bro- 
thers, Mr.  Joseph,  Mr.  Louis,  Mr.  Jerojne  Bnonaparle;  his  sisters, 
the  widow  Le  Clerc,  Mrs.  Bucciochi,  and  tutti  qnanti,  are  to  pre- 
aerve,  in  all  circumstances,  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  impmal  family. 

4*  Tlie  Emperor  Napolione  lAooses  the  island  of  Elba  for  his  re- 
sidence, as  a  separate  and  sovereign  principality.  This  article  ex- 
ceeds alt  the  rest— before  this,  the  treaty  only  acknowledges  Buo- 
ijaparte  as  rightfid  monarch  of  France ;  but  here  he  seems  to  be  the 
Sovereign  of  Europe,  selecting  ont  of  die  vast  pos.sessions  w  hich  he 
•condescends  to  renounce,  an  island  which  did  not  belong  to  France, 
and  creating  it,  ht/  his  poslhtmwm  pozve}\  into  a  sovereign  state. 

5.  But,  as  he  was  so  modest  as  to  «booae  an  island,  whose  reve- 
nues do  not  exceed  cfCOj 000  a  year,  he  retains  for  himself  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  France,  to  the  annual  amonnt  of  ci'20(J,000,  and 
for  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  august  lumily,  a  further  sum  of 
p£'»%>OjOOOv  Thus,  without  the  consent  of  the  Frc^nch  niition,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  French  King,  their  Majesties  the  Em- 
perors Napolione,  Francis,  and  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
dispose  of  above  iudf  a  million  per  annum  of  the  revenues  of  France. 
^Thja  goes  still  further  to  prove  that  Napulione  was  considered  not 
^  the  iate^  nor  merely  the  then  sovereign  of  France,  but  as  having 
cUiims  and  powers  which  extended  over  the  future ;  foi%  it  vxmM  only 
te  by  the  authority  of  Napolione  that  France  was  required  to  pay 
tbe  said  sum  during  the  life  of  the  said  Napolione  and  his  wife  aud 
family^  uud  for  such  payment^  this  expression  of  the  will  of  the  said 
IJapolione.  was  to  be  the  King  of  France's  snfficieal  warrant. 
Y  11  H  :i  (i  But, 
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'  '  O".  'Bat,  as  if  the  tr^ty  wdnU  be  imperfect  if  it  only  r^^ogfti&id 
-his  imperiafi  character  aud  made  provision  for  his  'Inianeia^fe^li- 
« cems^  some  doubtful  transactions  of  his  domestic  life  and  hkoni 
character  are  sanctified  in  this  precious  document;  and  bisTej^- 
"diated  wife,  her  Majesty  the  Empress  Josephine,  ci-devant  Madame 
Buonaparte,  ci-det'ant  Madame  Barras,  ci-devant  Madame  Be$a- 
haniais,  ci-devant  Mademoiselle  Josephe*Rose  Tascber,  is irccejg- 
'nited  by  her  highest  titles,  and is^ gratified \Tith  anaiinui^  of *'iui 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  (nolens  voletasyiy 
Louis  XVIII.  over  and  above  all  the  property  of  alt  Idnit  ifhkh 
the  aforesaid  lady  had  before  carefully  appropriated^  to' het^'oni-a 
use.  We  believe  that  the  barefaced  profligacy  of  reicogiitzkig>  in  a 
public  document,  ^ttHi' wives  living  at  Uie  same  time,  is  ibiiekifmplecL 
Captain  Macheath  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Beggar's^O^Kifa, 
is  more  modest,  and  in  his  engagement  befort  the  ptStUk  contents 
himself  with  o//e.  '        '' 

7.  The  Emperor.  Napolione,  of  his  good  graced  «nd  genereistty, 
cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  (who  H  nofiah^'td  Ac 
treaty)  all  the  property,  whether  in  lands  or  diamonds^^  ^.  vrUch 
is  aftached  to  the  crown  of  France;  in  other  wonb,  Buonaparte 
consents  to  c/eate  l^nis  Capet,  King  of  France. 

Such  are  the  chii^f  articles  of  this  monstrous  treaty,  whidi,  hy 
legitimatizing  usurpation,  sanctioning  plunder,  prostituting  linpelrial 
rank  aud  sovereign  dignity  to  grooms,  billiard  markers,  and  filler  de 
joie,  by  recognizmg  an  impious  divorce,  akid  by  setdng  at  defiai^e, 
m  the  heart  of  France,  the  due  authority  of  the  French  Kn^  ioA 
French  nation,  has  done  more  mischief  than  any  single  act  in-wtfeh 
Buonaparte  was  ever  before  engaged,  and  was,  in  fact,  die  6nft  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  second  invasion,  and  oi  that  Jamfenta^le 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  die  year  1815,  and  of  the  cbo- 
sequent  distressed  and  impoverished  state  of  the  greater"  part  of 
Europe. 

The  crowning  circumstance  of  this  treaty  vras,  that  the  aigna- 
ture  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  fraudulently  affixed  to  the  coyie^ 
which  were  published  on  the  continent,  though  the  Britirii  mimsier 
was  in  no  degree  a  party  to  it;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  td  Idve 
commenced  in  folly  and  ended  in  falsehood.  .,  '  ^ 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recal  (he  circumstamjes  of 
this  treaty  to  our  readers'  recollection,  because  h  affords  a  stri^bg 
and  melancholy  lesson  of  the  danger  of  cotnpromising  the  great 
principles  of  politics  or  morals  for  any  minor  considerations,  abd 
of  extending,  under  the  specious  names  of  candour  and  g^iAo- 
aity*,  countenance  to  firaud,  aud  impunity  to  cnaoie.  But  tberf  is 
another  reason  still  more  intimately  connected  with  our.  jMigseot 
purpose  for  which  we  ^ole  this  document :-  ^iis  treaty^  ihns  tfic- 

^  tated 
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j.taled  by  himself,  scandalously  favourable  to  all  Uis  views,  Buoiia* 

..parte  wantonly  vioJaled;  aatl  has,  indeed,  aK^ays  ireatcd  willi  .^iiich 
[.contempt,  that  he  has  never  even  deigned  to  apologize  for  having 
_  broien  it. 

£,      Buonaparte  now  professes  to  have  finished  his  political  career, 

and  to  desire  only  a  peaceful  and  quiet  retirement^so  he  said  at 

Elba — Why  then  did  he  leave  that  retirement  whicli  he  himself  had 

,,  chosen  ?  and  is  he  non'  more  entitled  to  credence  and  confidence  than 

y,Jie  waa  thtmi — can  rivers  flow  backwaid  r— can   the  ij>Eena  be 

ji  tamed^— can  Buonaparte  change  his  nature,  and  be  bound  by  ties 

.ivhicli  \iG  haa  over  and  over  ^gmn  brake tt,  or  restrained  byj'feiutgs 

which  confessedly  he  never  JeU  ?— and  are  the  lives  and  happiness 

of  mankind  to  be  risked  upon  the  empty  piomtses  of  a  bankrupt  lu 

honour,  whose  only  distinction  in  that  he  has  failed  so  often  a«d  to 

fiuch  a  frightful  amount  i 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  world  that  when — after  the  breach  of 

this  treaty,  after  his  new  usurpation,  and  after  having  occasioned 

Q, the  deaUi  of  an  hundred  thousand  men — ^he  fell   again  into  the 

-  ^ipower^f  his  couquerors,  it  is  unfortunate,  we  repeat,  that  his  life 

.-  was  not  the  forfeit  of  his  treason  and  his  treachery*     His*  public 

execution   would  have  been  a  great  and  useful  act  of  justice, — 

More  gndty  than  Ney,  Labetloyere,   or  Murat,  his  punishment 

|,  would  have  had  an  indnitely  greater  effect  than  theirs;  and  if  he, 

^  the  great  cause  of  all  the  evil,  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  tlie 

^^blood  of  the  otlier  less  guilty  victims  might   have  been  spared— 

j[-,]Labedoy^re  might  have  been  permitted  to  make  living  reparation 

^  Ju>hi.ii  injured  country;    and  Ney  might,  perhaps,  by  a  long  re- 

V'  £5"*^'*"*-*^  have  atoned  for  his  crime  and  retrieved  his  dishonour, 

g^The  king  of  France  might  then  have  gathered  all  his  subjects  (except 

,^jlhe  nnnderers  of  his  brother)  under  the  wings  of  amnesty  and  pbli- 

>  vion,  and  the  sin*  of  the  whole  people  might  have  been  buried  in  the 

GEAVE  OF  THE  GREAT  O FF END ER- 

But  that  better  and  jiister  course  being  rejected,  we  believe 
g  jl&very  sound  head  and  uninfected  heart  in  Europe  will  agree  that 
^. .there  remained  but  one  alternative  to  be   adopted — that  system 
^  of  seclusion  and  safe  custody  of  which  Buonaparte  now  so  vehe- 
mently coni|>lains. 

This  brings  us  to  a  nearer  consideration  of  die  works  mentioned 
,,  ill  the  title  to  tins  Article:  we  say  nearer — for  we  flutter  ourselves 
J^ that  our  readers  will  see  tljat  these  introductory  observations  are 
IjJlitimately  connected  vvt^l^  tlie  grounds  and  principles  of  the  subject 
^linder  diijcussion. 

^^  \^  We  shall  begin  with  Montholon's  Letter*^To  diis  tissue  of 
j^,fala<i;hQod  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Count  Monlhulon  has 
..^contfibuted  noihini^  but  his  signature,  and  that  it  i^  the  Joint  pro- 
b^J^" "  ^  ' '-^ u  H  4^     "  '''' '   duetion 
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diiction  of  Buonaparte  and  his  nme  damme  Count  Las  Caset^ 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  not  new  lo  our  readers — ^nor  is  it  tii 
be  Considered  a»  a  single  doctiTiient,  standing  on  its  own  intrinsk 
demerit — it  is  part  of  a  syslt^m  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  (to  use  tbt\t 
own  term)  of  jni/stijliation,  which  thtse  worthies- — consistent  in 
their  objects  and  their  modes  of  altaining  them — are  carrying  on 
in  httlt}  at  St.  Helena,  as  they  formerly  practised  ihem  m  gross  St 
th6  Tuileries. 

This  l^etter^  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  written  for  the  We  purpose  of  being 
printed  and  circulated  in  Europe,  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  tht 
Kevoluliouistii  about  Buonaparte,  which  be  supposed  to  be  flagging:; 
and  for  the  same  object,  and  about  the  gauie  time,  other  pubhca- 
tions  in  various  shapes,  under  different  names,  but  all  lia%'ing  tlie 
same  object,  have  been  disseminated  throughout  Europe.  Of  these, 
that  which  is  best  known  in  England  are  the  Letters  of  Mr. 
Warden,  who  has  been  made  (we  will  not  say  the  innocent,  bnl) 
the  ignorant  tool  of  the  cabal.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
in  our  review  of  this  man's  work,  we  ventured  to  asseh — Jst, 
that  no  siich  Letters  rvere  ever  Kritten;  and  2d,  that  Mr.  Warden 
only  brought  home  with  him  certain  notes  of  conversations  widi 
Buonaparte  and  his  fullow^ers  of  w  hich  the  tone  and  substance  were 
made  to  fit,  not  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  the  object  which  Buona- 
parte  had  to  accompiish. 

These  suspicions  have  been  fully  realized, — Mr.  Warden,  though 
he  affects  in  an  Advertisement  to  a  new  edition  of  his  work  to  take 
notice  of  our  animadversions,*  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that  such 
Letters^  ever  were  %vritten.  He  confesses  indeed  that  be  employed 
a  literary  man  to  correct  his  work,  but  alleges  that  this  person  added 
nothing  of  \m  own:  but,  we  repeat  it,  he  does  not  and  he  cannot 
deny  tliat  the  character  of  letiem  writieu  from  St.  Helena,  whicK 

♦  ITib  pcx)r  man  is  at  once  so  igiiomnt  and  so  imilisb  lliat  he  has  not  been  able  to 
correct  liic  errors  wliidi  we  pomted  out  to  liira.  In  his  lite  edition,  ht  still  misspelf 
■Jinost  dl  the  names  he  mentions,  and  jti  one  inst:ince  he  has  made  wbttX  he  tboUghtu 
correrimnf  whith/ucaides  out-blundering  bH  his  fomief  blunders,  is  such  a  happy  salin; 
on  the  Buonaparte  dTiiaslj  thnt  it  wiJl  at  unce  aanise  our  readers  and  bink  JVlV.  War- 
den»  if  possible,  into  fowcr  contcjupt. 

Ile  had  fitHted,  p.  %Jil,  (hat  Buunupartt^Juid  lorftmt  Wuterbd  a  necklace  given  (timbr 
h\n  sinter  tlie  Princes* /f<?rteu*f,  Somebodv,  skUlcd  in  the  Almatiach  Imperial,  mttjfmcd 
h'lm  Umt  Hortense  wai  Buonaparte's  ste[)-dauphter,  a»»d  iu>t  hh  sistt  r,  and  tbat « 
Warden  pretended  to  hive  heard  the  story  from  Genenil  Bert  rand,  so  gro*>s  a  ^le* 
hood  threw  hi*  whole  work  into  utter  discredit.  To  give  therefore  pome  degTce  of  coo- 
lislencj  to  tlie  story,  it  was  iiece«sarv  tbnt  one  of  the  sisten  should  repbee  Uie  daugh- 
ter, and  Hccordifigly  Madame  ta  t^rm^t'??te  Bonr.HESE  wbs  sn^tMted  :^but  Mj*» 
Warden  is  io  jirofouudly  ignorant  not  only  of  the  names  of  tJie  family,  but  even  &(mt 
Jrewh  language,  that  he  has,  with  a  tklightinl  stupidity,  called  ilu*  illustrioits  l«lj, 
La  Pnnetwc  Bo uEUFoisEf  Heaven  «nd  earth!  her  Impmal  Hiji^hncss.thcPrinccit 
BorghcAe.  Ducbesi,  of  GyastaJk  amd  ^Msuh  Vke-Qucen  gf  ^^triurla,  i%  *princaic 

hMitg^iitfyy    pi^'JHTwm   r,/   r:  "  •nTMrrTjHri    IL»  V  i  '  uo  r*    '    ,' 

was 
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was  intended  to  give  authority  to  niid  to  vouch  for  tl»c  authenticity  of 
his  work,  IE  false,  and  ihat  the  whole  foundatioii  and  subi^tance  of 
his  apology  for  Buonaparte  (for  such  it  is)  was  in  for  ma  lion  given 
him  by  lht\t  person  and  hii  followers,  and  given  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  publication. 

We  have  been  informed  that  when  Mr.  Warden  had  left  St. 
Helena  J  it  vras  well  known  to  all  the  French  tbit  lie  was  carryinj^ 
home  notes  for  puhlication:  and  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
from  England  whic}i  brought  newspapers  and  books,  Bnona- 
parte  heedlessly  asked  if  Warden^ s  book  was  come.  Unluckily, 
Mr.  Warden's  book  was  only  published  in  London  about  the 
time  when  Buonaparte  asked  the  question,  and  was  not  known  at 
Si.  Helena  for  six  weeks  after.  Whether  it  was  by  Buonaparie's 
desire  that  Warden  gave  his  publication  llie  8hape  in  which  we  aee 
it,  or  whether  the  surgeon  acted  from  a  natural  tendency  to  sophis- 
tication, we  cannot  |ntlend  to  say^ — it  is  enough  for  us  to  repeat, 
that  his  book  is  a  gross  imposition;  the  substance  of  which  are  the 
fiilsehoods  of  Las  Cases  and  Buonaparte,  and  the  shape  of  which 
is  the  fabrication  of  the  anonymous  editor. 

Slontbolou's  paper  assumes  a  more  foj*mal  character:  it  is  rather 
a  Manifesto  than  a  Letter,  and  must  be  received  less  as  a  complaint 
of  Buonaparte's  grievances  than  a  record  and  register  of  his  pre- 
tensions—a word  to  the  wise  of  both  parties,  and  a  plain  intimation 
that  he  considers  himself,  de  jure,  still  Emperor  of  France. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  whole  of  these  transactions  belong 
to  history,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  permit  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods,  which  we  have  the  means  of  contradicting^  to  pass  by 
unrefuted.  Buonaparte's  character  i^  pretty  well  known  at  this 
day;  but,  hereafter,  the  system  of  fraud  which  this  Jupiter-Scapin 
practisetj  in  great  and  in  little — ^the  now  mean,  now  monstrous 
frauds  which  he  employs  on  every  occasion,  will  appear  almost  in- 
credible, and  will  require,  to  obtain  the  credence  of  posterity,  the 
full  weight  of  contemporary  evidence. 

The  motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  wliich  Lord  Holland  founded 
on  these  publications  has  done— w^hatcver  may  have  been  his  lord- 
ship's intention — a  great  deal  of  good,  by  leading  to  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  overthrow  of  a  fnbric  which  Buonaparte  and  hia 
followers  had  been  building  up  for  upwards  of  a  year  past. 

The  speech  of  Earl  Bathiust,  in  reply  to  Lord  Holland  and  in 
refutation  of  Btionaparte,  was  equally  victorious  over  both.  It 
was  triumphant  on  ever}'  point,  and  was  alike  distinguished  by  good 
taste,  easy  pleasantry,  and  irresistible  argouH  nt.  It  overwhelmed 
this  precious  Manifesto  with  ridicule  and  divigrace,  and  left  its 
hearers  amazed  at  the  folly  and  disjiusled  at  tlie  falaehood  of  this 
great  effort  of  Napolioue's  genius.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 

no 


m  fifi  aijid  nu^hc^tic  ffpofi  of  this  speei^  has  been  pitl^]J)sh^: 

c^^om  tba  iiQte8|L  howevOTi  which  were  given  in  the  new3papers,)  .?r^ 

ahall  be.  able  to  collect  some  important  observations ;  and  thongh 

^(be  wit  ami  eloqu^nc^  will  have  evaporated,  the  facts,  which  are 

qSitiil  more  valuable,  will  remain. 

, ,    ,  J^nonaparte  sets  out  with  protesting  against  the  CoDvention  for  his 

confinement  signed  on  the  2d:  Ajugust,  1815,  between  Biiglaud) 

.,  |lus8ia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     His  fifst  ground  of  protest  is,  that 

^  *  he  is  not  the  prisoner  of  England.     Afl,er  having  placed  his  abdica- 

'.fion  in  .the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  fi>r  the  adv^nta^e 

itf  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Trend  people^  and  iu  favour  o/hi^  soity 

he  repaired  voluntarily  and  freely  to  Englamii  with  the  view  of 

living  there,  as  a  private  individual,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 

laws/ — p.  41. 

We  shall  not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said'  about  his  abdica- 
tions •  we  shall  only  observe  of  the  first  that  it  was  ti/z-codditiohal, 
and  absolute  against  himself  afid  his  descetidanti — ^nd  of  these- 
^^.cpnd^  in  violation  of  the  former,  and  in  favour  of  his  son,  thai  "it 
Vas  the  trick  of  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact  who  endeavours  to  con- 
.  v.ey  his  booty  to  his  accomplice.    The  bare  mention  of  such  impu- 
dent pretensions  is  a  sufficient  refutation.     But  he  repeats,  for  the 
.ninety-ninth  time,  and  after  ninety-nine  refutations,  the  old  lie — 
, .  that  he  repaired  voluntarily,  and  freely  to  England.     Hia  pertina- 
..  qity  in.  this  assertion  mu^t  excuse  t6e  repetition  of  our  denial,* 
uvUch  we  shall  take  out  of  th^e  piouth  of  his  associates.     First, Jet 
lis  hear  the  Count  de  las  Cases  in  his  conversation  with  Mir-  War- 
-den.  "  ''..'.'.*■,'[ 

^  When  the  Emperor  quitted  Pairis,  it  >vas  with  the  fixed xLetefminalioR 

©f  proceeding  to  America.     On  our  arrival  at  Rochefort,  the  diffipqUj 

of  proceeding  to  the  Land  of  Proniise  appeai;ed  to  he  much  greater  th^n 

had  been  projected'.     Every  inquiry  was  made,  and  varipus  pfojebts 

proposed,  but  no  very  practicable  scheme  offered  itself.     At  ledgtfa,  as 

a  dernier  resort,  two  chasse-raarees  were  procured,  and  it  was  idjgfcttial 

"contemplation  to  attempt  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  iti  tbetiH  ^d  it 

-  t?as  thought  thatd^nng  the  night  we  might  effect  our  meditated^^soAVE. 

This  project,  howeverj^  was  soon  abandoned,  (as  too  dangerGaBis,).flnd^«io 

«//er»a/ive  appeared  but  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  genprosity  of  bag- 

;  land.'— ^arrf^w,  pp.  6l,  63.  „  ..:>-;: 

And  this  same  Las  Cases  came  to  C^aptainiMaitlaiid'a  shipin 

Basque  Roads,  to  ask  for  passports  ibr:iArtiencaii — 'they  were^^- 

fused.     He  next  proposed  terms  of  suF^6sider:t-^^ey  worerejeet- 

ed;  and^there  was  i^o  alternative  but  to  s^M/u^^^7?rfertfi^  iji£scr^^^ 

*•  General^Bertvand  also  repeated  to  Mi,  Warden,  Jimt^wben  iftto- 

napaite  consulted  him  as  to  surrendering  himself  ib  tbe:.£Qglbh, 

~*  Webegtoreferoui'feidef^'tioArt.  III.  of  bar  27tb1^isi)ft>^^wWoh  iflhyart 
of  the  iubject  ii  dii|qiiw4  j%4p)»|iJ,     ,      .  :.,:,» 

he 
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he  declined   to  become  his  counsellor  at  that   critical  moment, 

because  he  *  thought   it  not  imposHible  that  his  liberty  might  be 
endangered  by  the  resolution  of  that  XmwrJ— Warden^  p,  l6. 

This  forced  voliilon  and  this  free  necessitt/  remind  ns  of  the 
reluctant  alacrhy  of  Bullcalf,  who  begins  by  oflTerina;  to  give  np 
his  Ffench  Crowns^  and  concludes  by  protesting  lliat  lie  is  ready  to 
go  voluntarily,  if  he  cannot  help  it- — 

*  Good  master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my  friend,  and  here  is  foar 
Harry- ten  shilliaf;^  in  French  crowns  for  you.— In  vei-y  truth,  Sir,  I  had 
\fls  lief  be  hanged^  Sir,  as  go  ;  and  yet,  for  mine  own  pa  it.  Sir,  1  do 
not  care;  but  rather  because  I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine  own  part 
have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends  ;  eisp,  Sir,  I  did  not  care,  for 
mine  own  part,  so  much/ — 2^  Pari  Henri/  IV. 

The  imperial  Bullcatf  then  goes  on*— 
*  The  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  actually  in  the  power  of 
England  ;  but  he  neither  has  been,  nor  h^  in  the  power  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  either  in  fact,  or  of  right,  even  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  never  included,  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Spaniards,  or  Portuguezej 
though  united  to  these  powers  by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  making  war 
conjointly  with  them/ — p.  41. 

This  is  an  impudent  falseliood  on  a  matter  now  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but  as  truth  is  always  worth  soniefbinsj,  we  shall  set  even 
this  matter  right.    Buonaparte,  in  the  negociatton  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  IHJO,  insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  Eng- 
land should  exchange  her  French  prisoners  for  the  allied  prisoners 
ill  the  possession  of  Buonaparte;  and  to  this  principle*  England 
■^agreed.     Tlic  negociation  broke  off^  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
"^  to  the  |>apersj  on  points  of  detail  j   but  the  proposition  which  Bno- 
.  naparte  now'  denie."!,  was  on  that  occasion  advanced  by  himself,  and 
conceded  by  England.     So  much  for  his  veracity  in  a  plain  matter 
of  fact. 

Having  thus  strenuously  denied  that  the  three  sovereigns  have 
.  ^ny  right  over  him,  be,  rather  inconsistently,  proceeds  to  s-ay,  that 
•^i/*lhey  had,  tliey  no  doubt  would,  in  consideration  of  alliance  and 
old  friendship,  have  treated  him  better.     It  really  excites  one's  in- 
dignation to  hear  Napolionc  Buonaparte  representing  himself  as 
four  times  the   benefactor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,    because 
be  four  limes  invaded  his  country,  and  twice  desolated  his  capital ^ — 
describing  as  the  mere  effect  of  his  owii  good  nature  and  moderation, 
that  *  the  house  of  jJasiria  had  not  ceased  (like  those  of  Bourbon 
--and   Bragania)  to   reign;* — and  reproaching   to    that  family  the 
.t bitterest  of  all  the  evils  he  had  inflicted  upon  lU  hy  a  sarcastic  allu- 
«ion  ^  to  the  relatious  which  religion  and  nature  have  formed  be^ 


*  See  the  MomK^ur  of  the  2tl  Dcc«mbeji  IBIO* 
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twoen  a  father  and  a  child — relations  which  never  are  violated  wit] 
ifBptimty.'  (p,  59.)  Alas,  alas  J  the  Devil  can  speak  trutii;  an^ 
die  Emperor  of  Austria^  when  he  sacriiiced  his  young  and  inno»- 
cent  child  to  ihis  bloody  Moloch,  did  indeed  violate  relations,  the 
contempt  of  which  certainly  has  not  escaped  with  impunity  I 

His  claims  on  the  good  will  of  the  Emf^eror  of  Russia  are  stated 
with  Mtill  more  effrontery. 

*  Had  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  been  in  the  power  of  the 
[Emperor  Alexander,  he  would  have  recoUecied  the  ties  of  friendship; 
"  contracted  at  Tilsit,  at  Erfurth,  ajtd  during  twelve  year^  qf  dmlif  Morten 
J  spomknce. 

^  He  would  have  recollected  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleoii 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  when,  though  he  could  have 
^  made  him,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,pmwer,  he  contented  himself  witfij 
•  taking  his  parole,  and  allowed  him  to  operate  his  retreat.  He  woula 
liave  recollected  the  dangers  to  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  personallji 
expnsed  himself  in  order  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  Moscow,  and  to  pre 
serve  that  cipital  for  him — assuredly,  that  Prince  wrjuJd  never  haVl( 
violated  the  iluties  of  friendship  and  gratitude  towanis  a  friend  in  mit' 
ibrtune/ — pp,  43,  45.  ,    ;»!  •':   .     / 

To  this  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  impudence  of  the  mft 
iR'ho  could  thus  refer  to  what  had  passed  before  his  wanton  and 
daghions  invasion  of  Russia^  and  allude  to  this  invasion,  not  a» 
cancelling  former  connexions,  but  as  giving  him  new  claims  on 
Alexander's  gratitude,  is  only  equalled  by  the  ridiculous  ubj^ur' 
dity  of  such  a  proceeding;  the  mention^  above  all,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mo^co  is  a  sublime  trait  of  egotism  and  insensibility;  it 
required  no  answer^  but  we  gladly  subjoin  a  remark  made  upon  this 
passage  by  Count  Rastopchin,  tlie  heroic  governor  of  that  ill-fated, 
but  illustrious  capital. 

*  I  was  muck  surprized  at  seeing,  in  Buonaparte's  Appeal  to  the  Bri- 
tish Nation,  that  he  had  incurred  danger  in  wishing  to  save  MoacowJ 
from  the  conflagration,  in  the  year  1812-  His  amazing  eftbrls  anf 
greatness  of  mind  were,  however,  lirnited  to  mounting  his  horse  as  soo^ 
as  the  fire  appeared,  am)  galloping  10  the  distance  af  two  t%nglish  mrlqj_ 
from  the  town  in  order  to  place  Him-^ielf  in  safely.  He  passed  ihrqp^ 
days  and  three  nights  in  a  puhice  in  the  midst  of  n  corps  of  trm)pa  who 

I  4>ivonackcd,  and  only  returned  to  Moscow  on  ihe  fourtli  day,  whelrlhe^ 

conflagration  htid  ceasetl,  after  liavin^j  consumed  7,<532  houses.      I  wfltf 

well  iuformed  of  all  that  was  pash^ing  in  the  town  by  means  of  six  ofii- 

cers^lis<:uised,  who  remained  uniiiscovered  durinj;;  the  whole  of  Bun- 

.  naparte's  stay  at  Moscow  ;  but  on  his  quilting  ir,  bts  set  lire  to  the  Pa- 

UiLce  of  the  Kremlin  among  others,  and  to  the  castle  of  Pebovvky^  whicll 

iThad  served  him  as  tin  asylum  during  the  great  confla^ralion,     Peibopii 

I  this  was  dune  by  him  as  an  act  of  kindness,  with  the  intentiou  of  purify* 

ling  lliem  by  fire  from  the  evils  he  had  been  the  source  oil,    From  the 

I  lone  of  this  Appeal  it  would  seera  tiiat  he  dictated  it  at  tlie  moment 

fthetl 
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when  his  mind  was  jruHied  hy  the  same  feelings  as  during  his  passage  to 
the  islftTid  of  St.  Helena  in  1815,  and  hdappeai"s  unwilling  lo  forget  the 
sti/ie  of  his  bulktins^  which  serveb  as  a  proof  chat  habit  is  a  sticond* 
nature,* 

Tlie  climax,  liowever,  of  his  audacity,  iB  his  claim  ypon  the  gra- 
titude of  the  king  of  Prussia,  *  because  after  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  he  did  not  place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  Berlin/ 
(p.  43.)  Does  Buonaparte  forget  the  injuries  be  inflicts,  ^a  a 
generous  man  forgets  the  benefits  he  confers  I  or  does  he  think 
that  Prussia  can  forget  what  be  made  her  suffer  in  the  three  dread- 
ful years  after  the  treaty  uf  Tilsit  I  Does  he  suppose  that  we  cati 
forget  bis  base  and  umnauly  insults  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  while 
alie  lived,  or  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  more  /mse  and  unmafjlj^ 
ealumuies  TfUk  wMcfh  iu  his  atrociom  jocularitt^,  he  dill  pcr^^ 
£utes  her  memort/9'^By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  to  have 
been  evacuated  on  the  1st  Octoberj  JB07.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  never  was  evacuated  till  after  the  battlo  of  Leipsic,  and  every 
day  of  tliat  long  and  disastrous  period  aiforded  fresh  instances  of 
the  treacberyj  the  rapacity,  and  the  cruelty  of  Buonapurte  and  hi» 
tiiyraiidons.  We  do  not  believe  (and  it  is  saying  a  great  deal)  that 
any  other  portion  of  this  tuan'a  ptiblic  life  is  more  disgraceful  ta 
kis  clkaracter  as  a  soldier,  a  i^tatesmaHy  a  man,  than  the  whole  of  hi« 
proceedhigs  in  Prussia, — and  yet  he  lias  claims^  forsooth,  on  the  gra-r 
titude  of  her  king  1 

.  Having  thus  insulted  her  allies,  lie  next  honours  England  with 
reproaches  for  jiec hiding  liim  in  St,  Helena- — he  wished  only  for 
retirement  ui  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  lawt^ 
and  in  the  bosom  of  a  '  great,  generous,  and  free  people/ 

— —  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo 

He  c  to  re ! 

How  this  Hector  has  lowered  hb  tone! — we  are,  it  «eenis,  no 
longer  the  English  of  the  Moniteurs:— no  longer  *  a  people  mthout 
shame  or  decenciff  no  longer  *  the  inceudiaries  of  mankimi C  no 
longer  '  an  infhmotis  horde  of  pirates  who  shudder  at  the  sight  of 
ike  peace  of  the  rcorld  as  the  devil  did  at  the  iiappiness  of  oar  first 
parents*  We  have  ceased  to  be  the  '  objects  of  the  malediction  of 
evertf  viriauus  heari' — it  is  no  longer  our  distinctive  '  character  to 
make  a  jest  ofcveri/  thing  the  most  sacred— io  he  pusillanimous  Iq 
our  enemies f  and  treacherous  to  our  allies*'    Tliese  delicate  com- 

Eliments  to  the  great,  generous,  and  free  people,  are  se- 
fcted  from  the  very  first  Moniteur  which  we  happened  to  open; 
Ihat  of  30th  January,  1810-  And  on  what  subject  will  our  readers 
believe  that  this  torrent  of  Billingsgate  is  let  loose  ? — truly  upon 
our  base,  infamous,  pusillanimous,  and  treacherous  determination 
to  assist  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their  ill-judged  oppositiop  tojhe 
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rd^ratcrnal  embracei  of  Buonaparte — a  fraternity  which,  as  was  wit***' 
lily  eaitl  of  hi»  friend  Marat*s,*  resembled  that  of  Cain  to  Abel.    *^ 

Buonaparte  tww  complains  that  tJiis  great  and  pusillaninious— '^ 
generous  and  ireacheroiis — free  and  shameless  people,  are  insensibld' 
to  die  * dimarrhejranrhe,  noble  ei pleine de  cortfiance*  of  Buona-f' 
parte;  (wc  as^^ure  our  wondering  readers  we  use  his  own  modest  ex-' 
pressions ;)  and  have  transported  him  to  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  *2/XXJ 
miles  from  Europe,  the  climate  of  which  is  the  most  inimical  in 
the  whole  world  to  the  liealUi  of  his  imperial  Majesly.     We  should 
like  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  much  worse  climate  than  Egypt,  where 
he  deserted  one  army?  or  St»  Domingo,  where  he  confesses  that 
he  sent  another  to  perish  ?     Is  his  prison  more  damp  than  the  towei*^ 
of  die  Tenjplc  in  w^hich  Captain  Wright  was  murdered,  or  closer 
than  the  castle  of  Valencey  in  which  lie  cooped  up  Ferdinand? 
Is  the  weather  worse  or  the  dungeon  damper  than  those  to  whicli 
he  wantonly  exposed  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  w^hose  sacred  character  of 
an  ambassador  only  aggravated  the  virulence  of  his  imperial  perse-^ 
cutor?     lie  was  not  used  to  be  so  nice  about  climates,  this  empe- 
ror— when  the  Moniteur  was  so  good  as  to  assuage  the  anxiety  of 
Europe  with  grave  assurances  that  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the 
arid  sands  of  Castille,  where  his  followers  were  perisliing  by  lliou- 
sands,  m  Majesti  Impiriaie  itait  toftjonrs  tien  port  ante.     But 
this  story  of  the  climate  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a  falsehood-,  as  wd " 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  observations.  . 

*  Rancour  only/  says  the  much  Injured  Napoleon,  *  coidd  havc^. 
chosen  such  a  residence  for  me.*-- p.  49^—  , 

The  truth  is,  that  with  a  needless  attention  to  the  health  and^ 
comforts  of  him  who  never  attended  to  those  of  any  human  being;:> 
but  himself,  die  island  of  St.  Helena  was  selected  as  the  place* 
where  the  greatest  security  to  Europe  could  be  combined  witli  ths  i 
greatest  personal  indulgence  to  the  prisoner,  an  indulgence  which, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  has  been  carried  much  too  far. 

The  next  complaint  is  one  which,  at  first,  sounds  very  light,  but^ 
is,  in  fact,  very  serious  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  and ' 
virulence  with  which  it  is  urged,  but  of  the  consequences  whicliM' 
would  be  deduced  from  a  compliance  witli  Buonaparte's  wishes., jci 

He  insists  on  being  called  Emp^uor  and  Majesty  1  m 

He  resents  with  great  indignation  the  title  of  General  Buamtf^i 

I  parte,  which  is  given  to  him,  '  as  if  the  English  wisli^d  to  oblig©ii 

him  to  coijsider  himself  as  never  having  reigned  in  France:'  (p.4|l)v 

*  to  style  him  Gemrai  now  is  to  declare  that  he  > has.  i  jFteither  beewi 

♦  Buoiia|VLite  was  so-obtcure  during  Matiit's  reign  ihat  «ve  d^rti  nUf  iis«K?rt  thtit  i^tpt^* 
#as  &  personal  frieudsliip  between  the»e  two  worthies,  but  it  b  known  that  i^  j^ 

perfect  (jongeiiialiiv  of  seiitimeivt;  antl   tiis  Majesty  Joacl^na  ojf  Nupk's,    N  i 

>  prother*iii-iaw,  publiclj  reqnuatcd  pcrmUsiva  Iw  ttltange  \m  nam*  fro  in  Mu^ai  iv  .M„.«i, 
[  iirlwnewr  vfthe  deceaiedpttriou  •  ^-      ^^ 

.,,..:-.*  chief 
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chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  nor  a  sovereigfj  of  the  foittih  rf^* 
n(ist^/(p,  51,)    And  he  at^serti*,  with  ibat  dashing  kind  of  logic 
iftliich  characterises  bis  scliool,  that  we  were  bound  to  give  him 
this  title  because  we  sent   an  envoy  to  the  republic  when  be  vi'a> 
first  rousul,  and  in  1 8f )7  and  1 8  IJ  offeree!  to  Irtat  with  France,  by 
Lords   Lauderdale  and  Casllereagh,     To  all   this    the   answer  is , 
Bimplej — that  this  country  uever  did  consider  bini  as  reignini^ — never  ^ 
did  acknowledge  the   fourth  dyna*>ly — never  did  recognize  him  in; 
any  other  character  than  ibal  of  General  Buonaparte  holding  the' 
oflfice  of  first  consul  of  ibe  Frent  h  republic  ;  and  though  he  atfect* 
to  consider  that  the  title  of  First  Consul,  which  we  recognized,  ob* 
] iterated  that  of  General,  to  which  we  recur,  we  can  shew  on  his 
own  evidence  that  it  did  not. — The   following  extract  from  the 
Moniteur,  (after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Auiiena,  and  only  feix 
months  before  he  began  to  call  himself  Emperor,)  proves  tiiiit  tlie 
titles  of  General  and  First  Consul  were  not  cjuite  inenusislent,  and 
will  amuse  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ridiculous  insanity  and 
presumptuous  contempt  of  the  free  and  generous  English^  with 
which  he  was  at  that  period  intoxicated. 

*  Bon  log  ne^  18  Bttimairej  art  xir. 

•  On  Tuesday  last,  the  First  Consul  reviewed  the  arniy,  ami  put  it 
tbrotigh  several  manoeuvres— the  Ikudogne  dotiha  Um  bet^n  reinforced 
by  6o  vessels  carrying  twenty-four  poumkTii, 

Mt  has  been  remarked,  as  a  hapjiy  (umn^  that  iu  digging  the  ground 
for  the  First  ConsuFs  camp,  a  battle-axe  was  found,  which  belonged  to 
the  Roman  army  which  invaded  England,  Iti  pitching  the  First  Con- 
suTs  tent  also,  at  Ambleteuae,  medaU  of  fVitimm  the  Conqueror  were 
foiind.  It  will  be  admitlL-d  that  these  coincidences  are  at  least  extraor- 
dinary; but  diey  will  appear  much  more  singular  if  we  recollect  that 
GekeuaL  BuoS/iPARTE,  OH  visitittg  the  ruins  of  Pelnsiunr  in  Egypt, 
found  an  engraved  head  oi  Julius  Cctsar/     {Man,  I2(h  Nov.  1803.) 

This  is  really  very-  pleasant;  and  we  entertain  ourselves  with  fan* 
eying  the  grimace  which  this  modern  William,  this  Corsican  C^sar 
will  niak^,  when  this  omittoiis  passage  is  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion*— We  beg  to  add  be  Ims  cpiite  as  much  reason  to  expect  that 
we  should  call  him  William  the  ConqueroTj  or  Julius  Caesar,  as  Em- 
peror :  as  far  as  ^e  are  concerned  he  has  equal  claims  to  all  (kree. 

Our  refusal,  havfeter,  to  admit  this  absurd  pretension  which  asks 
from  us,  his  conquerors  and  masters,  more  than  be  could  obtain 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  piAver,  is  the  most  grievona  of  all  his  griefs, 
and  we  «uspect  that  the  climate  of  St,  Helena  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  Sir  Hudson  1-owe  would  only  be  so  good  as  to  inter- 
flperse  his  comoiuiiications  with  those  two  little  worda  Emperor 

Bm  how  does  this  anxious  pertinacity  to  keep  the  imperial  rank 
accord  with  his  wish  to  live  in  reiirementf  and  la  occupy  a  private 

.,:  ,  fctiition^ 
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fstnlion,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  I  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrajyi 
lik<£  the  whole  of  hh  preceding  coiidLicCy  a  reach  at  political 
cburactrr  and  power?  Why  did  he  walk  about  the  decks  of  \he 
Bdlerophon  barehtiaded  ?  but  that  lie  might  exact  an  jnvolunlarj 
mark  of  respect  from  our  countrymen — wliy,  wlien  he  endea*> 
voured  to  play  off  the  same  trick  on  bf>ard  the  Northumberlund, 
and  when  Sir  G.  Coi-kbnrii  put  on  his  hut,  did  he  suddenly  and 
sulleuly  quit  the  dock  ^  but  that  lie  was  resolved  to  £pare  no  trick 
to  maintain  this  empty  mark  of  sovereignh^ — and  i\hy  does  be 
now  so  scrupulously  exact  from  bis  foUowers  at  St.  Helena  the 
full  ceremonies  of  the  Tuileries  ? — ^The  reason  is  obvious  : — h^ 
neither  abandons  his  own  schemes  oC  criminal  ambition^  nor  ii 
willing  to  permit  the  partisans  of  revolution  in  Europe  to  forget 
that  their  emperor  is  slill  alive  and  still  an  emperof-  It  is  this 
which  makes  what  would  be  otherwise  ridiculous,  important;  aud 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  obstinate  assumption 
of  a  rank  wbicb  England  never  recognized  imposes  an  obligation 
on  our  government  to  put  an  eud  to  this  scandal  at  once^  by 
directing  that  no  such  forms  and  ceremonies  shall  be  ust^d,  and  that, 
if  those  who  have  accompanied  Buonaparte  do  not  choose  to  con- 
form to  our  us^ages,  and  persist  in  giving  him  a  title  which  it  were 
treason  to  admit,  they  shall  be  removed  to  some  situation  wher« 
their  folly  can  have  no  other  co*JS8queuces  tbau  making  them- 
selves ridiculous. 

This  imperial  mummery  did  no  harm  while  played  off  in  iheif 
own  private  circle,  and  without  any  public  claim  :  but  it  has  now 
been  public ii/  avowed,  and  an  appeal  to  the  world  has  been  made^ 
in  behalf  of  tliis  pretension,  aud  therefore  our  ministers  have  nO 
alternative — they  can  uo  longer  connive  at,  without  appro?ing| 
the  practice— and  if  they  do'  not  imiiiediately  put  a  period  to  the 
farce,  they  will  be  responsible  for  scenes  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
which  may  follow. 

Our  readers  w  ould  smile  if  we  had  room  to  enumerate  the  littlp 
arts  with  which  Buonaparte  labours  after  this  shadow  of  a  shade. 
Whenever  any  visitor  approaches  Long  wood,  his  coming  is  watched 
— ^the  chairs  are  put  out  of  the  way — bis  majesty  places  himself  in 
great  state,  with  bis  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  leans  against  a  table, 
pulls  out  a  fine  snuff-box,  and  copies  to  the  minutest  [fBrtirular  the 
attitude  in  vUiich  he  used  to  give  his  audiences  iu  the  Tuileries. — 
When  he  drives  out,  in  the  hottest  weather,  the  obsequious  Ber- 
trand  and  Las  Cases  sit  in  the  front  of  the  barouche,  bareheaded, 
with  their  hats  under  their  arms.  Poor  Mr,  Warden,  when  he 
went  to  dine  with  ibem,  w^as  quite  astonished  at  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  they  practised,  and  was  particularly  surprized  and 
pleased  that  at  table  a  vacant  chair  was  left  for  the  Empress  Mari^ 
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Louisa  to  wbicli  they  all  showed  great  gallaivtry  and  atlention* 
The  surgeon,  our  readers  will  recollect,  makes  Butmaparte  quote 
Macbeth — we  are  therefore  surpri/.ed  ihat  the  empty  chair  at  his 
banquet  did  liot  rather  remiiid  him  of  Ban€|iio  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  than  of  the  Austrian  Arch-duchess. 

One  of  Buonaparte's  projects  on  this  pomt  is  curious,  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fraiidnleut  ami  hicky  turn  of  his  mind  :  he  affect* 
ed,  it  see  ma,  to  lament  the  difliculties  which  had  occurred  about 
thb  title,  and  intiniated  ihat,  if  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  engage  to 
acknowledge  it,  he  would  asjiume  what  is  called  an  hicognUonamef 
Huch  as  Cofonel  Meurou  or  Baron  Duroc.  Tins  was  accorduigly 
conveyed  to  Sir  Hudson,  as  a  great  condescension,  and  as  the  proof 
of  a  spirit  of  humility  and  conciliation  ;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  it 
appears,  was  not  to  l>e  deceived  with  these  professions  of  modera- 
tion ;  he  knew,  we  dare  say,  that  none  but  prh/ces  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  incogniio — individuals  who  are  not  of  royal  bloody 
like  Napolione  Buonapdrte  or  Maximilian  Robespierre,  have  their 
proper  christian  and  surnames,  which  they  have  no  right  to  lay 
down  or  take  up.  at  pleasure;  nm^  he  must  have  seen  that  an  ad* 
mission  of  Buonaparte's  proposition  would  have  contravened  our 
laws,  ajid  have  led  to  the  very  result  which  Sir  Hudson  wished 
to  avoid.  Buonaparte  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  be  neither 
Colonel  Meuron,  nor  Baron  Duroc,  nor  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
nor  Napoleon  ihe  Great,  but  plain  Napolione  Buonaparte,  son  of 
Carlo  Buonaparte  and  Letzia  Raniolini,  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Cor- 
sica, on  tlie  5th  February,  T7GS,*  herelofore  generaf  in  the  service 
of  the  French  republic,  and  now  a  prisoner  both  of  war  and  of 
state  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

His  next  complaint  is,  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  spirit  of 
ma  ike  which  dictated 

*  the  order  by  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  prevented  from 
writing  or  receiving  any  letter  wliich  had  ntit  previously  been  opened 
and  read  by  the  English  Ministers  and  the  ofllcers  of  St.  Helena. 

*  The  possibility  of  his  receivirrg  letters  from  Ids  mofhrr,  fiis  uj/f,  his 
j»o/?,  or  his  bmfhers,  has  thus  been  interdicted  ;  and  when  he  wished  to 
remove  the  inconvenience  of  having  all  his  Idlers  read  hi/  sitbullcin 
officers^  and  totsend  s^ealed  letters  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  wattinibrmed, 
that  none  but  opeu  letters  could  be  passed — such  were  the  orders  of  Ihe 
Ministry/ 

-  This  is  not  true.  The  general  and  his  suite  have  been  told  that  they 
.iball  not  send  or  receive  letters  except  through  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  and  that  these  letters  must  be  open  for  his  perusal;  but 

p  *  See  tlift  nt^e  in  nago  ^39  of  our  12th  volume*  in  which  js  ihc^vn  tlutt  l^uoiiapartis 
oil  hU  rise  in  the  worfdlf  faUitied  the  date  of  hit  birtli,  h'ks  own  dirbtiaii  and  Aiiriiaiiius* 
and  the  niimci  of  hh  first  wife  and  ottiU  his  familj.     *    ^   JiUiu  ^r  "i;    v  n^    -    ' 
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every  assurance  has  been  ^iven  them  that  this  necessary  checlt  on 
their  correspondence  shall  go  no  farther,  and  that  no  eye  but  the 
goveruor*s  should  see  their  contentg. —  It  will  not,  we  siippo.se,  be 
alleged  that  we  are  to  risk  a  second  edition  of  Elba,  or  that  Buoiish 
parte  is  to  be  allowed  an  uncontroided  correspondence  with 
America  or  France  ;  and  that  St.  Helena,  instead  of  being  the  de- 
pository of  the  peace  of  the  world,  should  become  the  workrfiop 
of  inirigue  and  the  focus  of  the  disaffection  and  imbulcnce  of  all 
nations.  But  it  is  amusing  enough  to  find  that  there  is  hardly  any 
restriction  of  which  he  complains,  of  which  we  happen  not  to  have 
hm  own  example  to  plead  against  him :  thus,  for  instance,  we  have 
now  before  us,  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  a  British  officer,  a  pri« 
soner  at  Verdun,  endeavoured  to  transmit  to  England  in  the  year 
iBlO-  The  letter  contained,  as  might  be  expected,  nothing  of  any 
importance,  but  even  ibis  was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  being 
read  by  the  imperial  spy  himself:  it  w^as  translated  into  French  for 
his  perusal,  and,  by  some  mistake  in  the  oiice  in  which  the  letter 
%va3  made  up,  the  topj/,  with  the  assent  of  Buonaparte  to  its  tran*- 
inission,  in  his  own  harid-wntmg,  was  sent,  and  is  now  on  our  table  I 
We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  %ve  are  far  from  denying 
that  Buonaparte,  while  exercismg  the  government  of  France,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  inspect  the  letters  written  by  our  prisoners  of  war; 
undoubtedly  he  had ;  but  we  quote  the  anecdote,  not  merely  ass 
proof  of  his  suspicious  temper,  but  as  an  example  which  can* 
trasts  strangely  with  his  new  fangled  doctrines,  and  practically  re- 
futes his  present  complaints.    He  proceeds  in  the  same  stiain— ^^ 

*  Letters  have  arrived  for  general  officers  in  the  suite  of  the  Enipero*| 
they  were  broken  open  and  delivered  to  you ;  but  you  refused  to  coro?^ 
municate  them  because  they  had  not  been  received  through  the  cfaan* 
nel  of  the  English  Ministtir*  Thc^  h^id  to  travd  buck  four  thousand 
Icagwsy  and  these  officers  endured  the  mortification  of  knowing  thai 
there  existed  on  the  island  accounts  of  their  mves^  their  parents  and  their 
children^  of  •which  they  coM  not  be  informed  in  less  than  six  months*  71^ 
heart  revolts  at  sych  treatment  f* 

This  burst  of  pathos  we  shall  leave  Lord  Bathurst  to  answer 
— and  we  beg  our  readers'  particular  attention  to  his  lordshipl^ 

closing  observation. 

*  This  is  a  direct  falsehood,  for  which  there  ivas  not  the  sroalle^ 
foundaiion.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  seeifig  thiii  passage  in  the  Letter^i 
wrote  to  Moniholon^  saying  there  was  no  foundation  for  thi^  chaT^e,, 
and  calling  on  him  to  adduce  any  one  instance.  No  instances  had  teqa 
given,  no  amwer  even  had  been  returned,  and  the  reasmi  was  this^  that 
the  assertion  was  absolutely  false.  Indeed,  in  the  voltlminous  pa|>ers 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  St.  Helena,  nothing  teas  more  painj^l^ 
disgusting  than  the  utter  indjfcrcnce  to  truth  shown  throughout/         ^'- 
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''  Lofd  Bathujst  proceeds  to  state  that, 

■  *  TliK  next  complaint  of  General  Bnoiiaparte  was,  that  when  he  bad 
requeifed  tt»  havt:  some  botjks  from  ICuntpe,  those  which  referred  to 
jnodern  limes  had  been  kept  back.  The  fact  was  this — soon  after  his 
arrival  at  St,  Htlena  he  expressed  a  n  i^h  for  some  books  to  ctimplete 
hh  library,  anrl  a  hit  was  made  fiut  hy  General  Btionajiaite  himsell', 
and  transimrttid  to  this  country.  This  Hist  was  sent  la  an  eminent  French 
bookseller  in  this  town,  wilh  orders  to  supfdy  such  of  the  hooks  eis  he 
tiiid,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other  booksellers.  As  several  of  the 
books  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  London,  the  bookseller  was  desired  to 
MTite  to  Paris  for  them*  He  accordingly  obtained  some  tjf  ihem  from 
Paris,  hot  others  of  llienrt  cuuld  rtot  be  obtained;  those  which  could 
Hot  be  procured  ivere  principally  on  military  sobjects.  These  books, 
to  the  amount  of  13  or  140(JL  worth,  (wkkit  fkc  Letter  calk  a  few  bonks  /) 
were  sent,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented 
the  others  Xn^m  having  been  procured,' 

Jiiioiiaparlti  next  complains  that 

*  Perrnissiori  couid  not  be  oblaincd  to  subscnhe,  occasionally,  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Po»l,  any  of  the  French  Journals,  or 
even  to  get  a  lew  detached  tmmbersof  the  Times  conveyed  to  Longwood, 
The  Entjlish  ministry  is  not  authorized  to  order  any  of  these  vexa- 
Irons.  The  law,  though  unworthj^  of  the  Bniish  Partmmt'Tti,  consider 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  aa  a  prisoner  of  imr ;  now  a  prisoner  ot'  war  is 
itfEVER  forbidden  to  subscribe  for  fictispaprrt^  or  to  receive  prifited  tookt 
^^Sifck  a  proffihilioff  eiUts  owty  i?i  the  cells  of  the  Inqnmtion' 

We  beg  his  Imperial  Majesty's  pardon  ;  this  prohibiUon  did  exist 
in  a  certain  prison  called  the  Temple,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the 
case  of  a  prisoiwr  of  war  of  the  name  of  Captain  Wright,  whose 
history  his-  rmperial  Maj^^sty  affects  so  me  rimes  to  forget.  We 
happen  to  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Captain  Wright  to  » 
friend,  dated  in  September  1805,  eighteen  months  after  his  cap- 
ture, in  which  he  states,  that  it  was  but  lately  that  he  had  the 
indulgence  of  books,  and  of  subscribing  to  the  Moniteur,  *  whose 
ftubles  oc  prejudices  (he  adds)  I  assure  yon  I  am  not  in  the  least 
danger  of  adopting/  But  this  was  the  only  Journal  he  was  allowed 
to  sec ;  on  a  strict  principle  of  reciprocity  IJuouaparte  could  only 
demaud  tlie  LondoJi  Gazette. 

But  though  wc  are  glad  to  refute  Buonaparte's  assertions  by 
his  own  practice,  this  restrsctioTi  is  obviously  proper,  and  even 
necessary,  on  oih^r  and  better  grounds ;  for  Lord  Bathurst  ^:iates 
further,  that  it  Had  been  discovered  that  attempts  were  making  to 
convey  intelligence  frt^iln  Europe  to  Buonaparte  by  nieans  of 
ad  ve  r  tise  ni  en  f  $  i  n  tlie  tui  *  1 1  sh  ne  w  spa  p  e  rs  ;  a  n  d  his  I  or  d  ship  ve  ry 
|j rope rly  declared,  that,  evqn  liad  the  indidgence  not  becu  thus 
aLji>used,-the  BriUsih  government  would  nut  have  th^night  it  safe  or 
proper  thai  this  ii^st  of  aitriguers  should  be  kept  regularly  informed 
i>f  the  progress  of  their  aflfairs  throughout  Europe. 
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In  addition  to  this^  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  lier« 
again  a  private  and  uncontrouled  correspondence  with  Europe 
is  the  real  object  of  Buonaparte's  intrigues  and  cahunnies.  *  Why,* 
he  asks,  ^  subject  so  innocent  a  correspondence  as  an  order  to  his 
bookseller  to  the  inspection  of  the  governor?'  Why,  <ve  reply^ 
complain  of  the  governor's  seeing  a  correspondence  which  must  be 
of  so  innocent  and  indifferent  a  nature?  Of  all  communications 
which  can  possibly  be  imagined,  aii  order  to  a  bookseller  must  of 
necessity  be  the  least  confidential ;  but  if  an  unrestricted  and  un* 
necessary  permission  were  to  be  granted,  how  long  does  any  one 
believe  that  it*  would  be  confined  to  an  order  for  books  ? 

In  the  same  spirit  Buonaparte  offers  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
own  establishment,  provided  he  is  allowed  an  unrestricted  corre- 
spondence with  his  banker ;  and  he  complains  grievously  that  not 
only  is  he  deprived  of  a  free  communication  with  persons  dear  tci 
his  heart,  (dear  to  Hi's  heart!)  but  even  his  letters  to  his^  bankers 
must  be  read.     Upon  this  Lord  Bathurst  observes — 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  in  a  correspondence  between  friends  the  necessity 
of  sending  letters  open  is  a  most  severe  restriction,  because  it  Is  impos* 
sjble  to  consign  to  paper  the  warm  effusions  of  the  heart,  under  the 
consciousness  that  it  will  be  subject  to  the  cold  eye  of  an  inspector^ 
But  this  surely  does  not  apply  to  a  correspondence  with  a  Banker.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  an  affectionate  draft  on  a  banking-house^  or  a  tender. 
order  for  the  sale  of  stock  ?*  . 

But  there  is  one  yet  more  important  observation  to  be  made  on 
this  point ;  namely,  that  Buonaparte  \^  willing  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  (such  is  the  expense  he  offers  to  defray,)  for 
permission  to  correspond  secretly  with  his  banker.  There  cannot 
be,  we  think,  a  more  decisive  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  carry  this  pointy 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  resisting  in  every  shape  in  which 
this  imperial  Proteus  may  propose  it.  .  * 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprized  to  find  that  even  the  attentions 
which  are  shewn  to  this  man  are  warped  by  the  falsehood  and  ma« 
lignity  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  into  grounds  of  complaifit 
and  calumny.  A  remarkable  instance  ^f  this  species  of  ingratitodo 
we  shall  give  in  Lord  Bathurst's  words : — 

*  It  is  stated  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  permitted  letters  written  by  General 
Buonaparte  or  his  followers  to  be  read  by  subaltern  officers  on  the 
island.  This  was  not  true — Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  exercised  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  with  the  utmost  delicacy :  and  when  any  letters  were 
transmitted  through  his  hands  had  never  permitted  any  individual,  how- 
ever confidential,  to  see  them,  whether,  they  were  addressed  to  indivi- 
duals at  home  or  at  St.  Helena.  It  is  difficult  to  know  on  what  siich 
general-  charges  are  founded,  but  the  following  occurrence  is  the 
only  one  which  I  can  conceive  to  have  any  reference  to  it :  when 
Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  first  sent  out  to  St.  Helena,  from  the  haste 
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IQ  whieii  th«  ships  sailed,  they  were  left  in  want  of  ninny  necessaries, 
such  as  linen  and  other  articles  ut  that  kiniL  It  was  judged  that  great 
incoaventence  might  be  felt  if  tliey  were  obliged  to  wait  till  they  cuuld 
seiiil  to  this  country  fur  ihern^  and  acconlingly  a  considerable  quantity 
of  such  unicles  were  sent  out  in  antlcipatiun  of  their  wants.  It  so 
happened,  that  about  the  time  when  the!je  articles  arrived,  Las  Cases 
wrote  a  letter  to  Eurfjpe,  which  of  course  came  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  found  that  it  contained  an  order  for  some  of 
those  very  articles  which  had  been  sent  out.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  then 
wnjte  to  Las  Cases  to  inform  him  that  he  had  those  articles  which  he 
had  ordtred,  and  which  were  much  at  hi>  service,  and  observed,  that  it 
M'ould  not  perhaps  be  necessary  to  send  the  letter,  or  that  he  might 
BOW  omit  timt  order.  Las  Cascis  returned  an  answer  full  of  reproaches 
to  Sir  Hj^ulsun  l^we,  for  his  presumption  in  reading  a  letter  directed 
to  a  lady,  and  ibr  offering  him  articles  out  of  a  common  stock,  when  h$ 
knew  that  he  had  been  solely  supported  by  the  Emperor.  Thus  was 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  treated  for  his  endeavours  to  accommodate  these 
intractable  people,  and  such  was  the  only  foundation  for  this  part  of 
the  charge/ 

Tlie  temporary  residence  in  Mr.  Balcombe*s  cottoge  ia  complained 
of  as  being  '  ni  prcrpre  ni  commode/  neither  clean  nor  convenient^ 
but  it  is  omitted  that  ibis  was  a  residence  chosen  by  Buouaparte 
khmelfj  and  ihat  he  insisted  on  living  there  in  preference  to  the 
beat  house  in  James  Town,  which  Sir  G.  Cockburn  bad  prepared 
for  him. 

,    The  permanent  residence  appointed  for  hitn  at   Loiigwood  is 
next  abtised.     It  is  too  hot,  and  too  cold,  and  too  dry,  antl  too 
damp ;  it  is  too  wild  and  open  by  nature,  and  too  much  narrowctl 
«iid  restricted  by  the  governor's  precautions.     But  why  is  it  so  cau- 
tiously concealed  ihattlie  choice  of  this  situation  was  made  with  the 
itnost  delicate  regard  to  Buonaparte's  wishes,,  and  that  he  himself 
at  first  concurred  in  the  selection  f     The  great  plain  (of  whose 
yildness,  aridity,  and  want  of  shelter  he  now  compluitts)  was  its 
principal  recommendation,  because  it  was  the  only  part  of.  the 
island  in  which  exercise  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage  (whicli  Biro- 
naparte  represented  as  necessary  to  his  healtl*)  could  be  conveniently 
had>  and  Sir  G*  Cockburn,  on  a  representation  from  Buonaparte  to 
this  effect,  not  only  fixed  him  at  Loiigwood,  but  provided  him  witb 
horses  and  a  carriage  to  take  the  air.     If  he  had  been  placed  in  one 
of  itie  shady  dingles  of  the  island,  we  should  have  heard  violent  com- 
plaints, that  by  cutting  him  off  from  his  favourite  and  necessary 
exercise,  we  were  endeavouring  to  shorten  his  life. 
'I     Nay,  indeed,  he  does  say,  that  for  the  not  permitting  him  to 
^  faitge  ovet  the  vv no le isi&nff,  there  can  be  but  on  e  motive,  namely, 
^_  to  prevent  his  enjoying  that  exercise,  the  privation  of  which  must, 
J, in  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  shorten  the  life  of  the  Emperor.' 
iij  i  I S  Here 
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again  tli€  iTuih  breaks  out  through  the  misrepresentation, 
it  w  evident,  tliat  nothtiig  will  satisfy  him  but  the  uncoiitroulerl  li- 
berty of  fitngiiig  the  whole  island,  and  the  conser^ueni  facUitieS  of 
mtngue^  and  perbiips  of  tacape. 

He  complains  of  the  climjite  of  Long  wood  in  terms  so  inconsist- 
ent that  he  refutes  hlniseif — ^our  readers  will  have  ahead)'  seen  by 
the  extract  from  Governor  Beati<oiv*3  work,*  that  it  is  the  aio-,t  fa- 
vourable tempcraUuc  of  the  whole  inland,  and  it  appears  Jroni  the 
Meteorohjgical  Journals,  which  were  accuratekj'  kept  in  the  yean* 
1812  and  18 1:],  and  which  arc  quoted  by  Major  Barnes,  that  the 
fnediuni  heat  at  Jauies-towu  Mas  7  ^  ai»d  that  at  Longwood  only 
d6,  (p.  I2:i,)  \^hich  is  nearer  tlie  mean  temperature  of  Marseilles 
than  any  other  place  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  atmospherical 
tables  now  before  us.  And  Major  Barnes  further  states,  that 
Longu'ood  is  uT»doubledly  oue  of  the  most  hecillhy  paits  of  St.  He- 
lena, (p.  35j)  a  climate  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
temperate  and  stdulirious  in  the  universe. —(p.  l^L) 

We  slialt  conclude  upou  this  point,  by  (luoling  the  account  of 
the  choosing  of  Buonaparte's  rei^idence  by  Major  Barnes. 

'  On  the  lifret'uth  day  of  October,  1815,  arrived  in  James's  Bay,  }l\% 
Majesty's  ship  N<»rUurinbt"rlund,  be*iring  the  flag  of  Hear  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  K,C,  11  having  on  board  General  Napulcoo  Buona- 
parte and  hi!*  sinte,  cunsTstini^  of  Marshal  and  Countess  Bert  rand  and 
thrte  children,  General  aiul  Countess  Moiilholon  tmd  chdd,  General 
Gourgau<J,  Count  las  Cases  and  his  son,  and  eight  servanis.  The  Icarus 
brig  of  war,  whicii  arrived  a  few  days  before,  announced  hi^j  approacl^ 
and  one  of  ibe  best  houses  in  the  town  was  prepared  to  receive  Jiim^ 
on  the  eveniag  of  the  seventeemtb,  after  sunset,  he  lauded,  and  vvas 
conducted  to  his  quarters,  and  the  next  morning  early,  accompanied 
by  the  admiral  and  General  Bertrand,  rode  into  the  country  to  see  the 
place  destined  for  his  future  residence. 

'  Long  Wood  HousCj  the  official  country-seat  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, was  selected  for  this  purpose,  b^ing  in  every  respect  the  most  eH- 
gibJe  situation  on  the  island :  Bnonaparie,  it  was  said,  did  not  seem  td 
tHiuk  so,  but  this  hHppeiiing  to  be  a  minor  consideration,  bad  no  effeH 
on  the  determination  of  government.  On  their  return  Sir  George  todl 
Napoleon  to  the  Briars,  the  residence  of  William  Balcombe,  Eeq.  t 
small  but  pleasant  estate  about  a  mile  and  a  ha H  from  town;  with  thii 
place  he  was  much  pleased,  and  particularly  reqwestedhe  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remuin  at  it  until  Long  \Vood  was  reatly  for  bis  uccommo* 
d  at  ion  ;  his  wish  wa^  complied  with,  and  atiavfpieii^  were  i^n  medi- 
ately prepared  for  himself,  Las  Cases,  senior  and  junim*,  and  a  /ew 
attendants,  which  they  i.ccupied  nearly  eight  weeks.  . 

*  During  this  period  the  most  indefatigable  ekertmns  Wert  made'b^ 
Sir  George  Cock  bum,  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  pretnise^  at  Lbng 
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Wood;  anti  it  is  almosr  incredible  ^vith  uhat  raptdity  a  spacious  anil 
Gomfortttble  hoyse  was  erected ;  residences  were  also  as  quickly  pro*, 
^ided  for  the  persons  of  his  establishment,  and  al  the  expiralian  of  IwQr 
donths  the  whole  party  were  removed  to  their  respective  abodes*  ; 

*  Tlie  boundary  wbicli  limits  Buonaparte's  excunions  is  a  circle  round 
XiOng  Wood,  twelve  miles  in  circumlerence  :  nearly  the  whole  is  level 
ground,  well  adapted  for  exercise  on  foot,  in  m  carriagt^  or  wi  Aorst^ 
hack:— p.  174^—7.  " 

In  r^urti  for  all  tfals  supererogative  kindness,  Sir  G.  Cockburn 
«nd  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  are  told  (hat  tlieir  conduct  lias  been  guided 
by  a  rancorous  design  against  the  life  of  the  pert^on  whom  they  weru 
labouring  to  oblige  I 

Buotiaparte  next  finds  that  the  house  at  Longwood  is  only  a  bani, 
unfit  to  be  inhabited  ;  but  he  adds,  every  new  building  would  pro- 
long the  iuconvenience  of  the  presence  of  workmen.— -{p*  59-) 

We  reply,  that  if  his  wayward  Majesty  will  neither  be  content 
with  the  accomniodation  which  satisiied  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
(he  island,  nor  yet  permit  alterations  to  be  madei  we  have  no  pity 
forhitn;  but  it  appears  that  here  again  there  are  concealment  and 
misrepresentation,^ — ^The  house;,  it  is  well  known,  though  not  regu- 
larly built,  was  agreeable  and  commodious  even  when  inhabited  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  when  it  was  hired  for  Buonaparte,  alj 
the  means  which  the  island  or  the  squadron  aflorded,  were  employed, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Sir  G*  Cock  burn  in  enlai'ging  and  rentlering 
it,  as  far  as  could  be,  satisfactory  to  Buouaparte^  pud  Lord 
Bathurst  distinctly  stated  that,  at  first y  be  zcas  satisfied  :  but  whei| 
lie  found  that  Long  wood,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  best  couutry- 
Jiouse  on  the  island,  (except  the  Governor's,  J  and  to  its  having 
a  space  for  walking,  riding,  or  drivings  had  the  further  advantages  of 
of  being  easily  watched,  and  of  being  difficult  of  access  from  the 
coast,  he  suddenly  altered  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  place.  The 
Govenior's  house  then  became  the  great  object  of  his  desire,  not 
merely  because  he  might  be  there  I  ess  seen  rely  guarded,  but  because 
k  was  tli€  Governor's  y  the  same  imperious  spirit  which  induced 
him  to  attempt  to  usurp  Sir  George  Cockburn  s  cabin  in  the 
Noithumberlaod,  makes  him  long  for  the  Plantation  House;  be- 
cause it  is  the  residence  of  the  first  man  in  the  island  ;  and  thotigh 
he  complains  of  the  heat  of  Long  wood,  and  that  Plantation  House 
is  of  a  higher  mean  temperature  by  four  or  five  degrees,  he  makes 
serious  complaints  that  from  residing  at  this  house  be  was  expressly 
restricted. 

Upon  all  this,  we  have  a  very  different  complaint  to  allege — we 
think  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Buonaparte's  wbims 
in  several  particulars.  His  opinion  should  not  have  been  asked  as 
to  his  residence;  no  expense  should  have  beea  incurred  in  enlarging 
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t94  b^autifyiog  ^  bouse  which  bad  been  considered  as  sufficient  for 
%.  British  officer ;  and  above  all,  be  should  not  have  had  an  offer, 
which  it  seems  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  made,  tp  erect  a  house  for  him 
in  any  odier  part  of  the  island  which  he  should  prefer.  Anxious 
tbat  the  whole  of  this  case  should  be  fully  understood,  we  shall, 
at  the  risk  of  being  prolix,  quote  Lord  Bathurst's  account  of  these 
transactions. 

*  It  was  now  said,  that  the  residence  pitched  upon  for  General  Buo- 
naparte   WRS  unpleasant  and    unwholesome.     I  can  only  say,  that 
this  was  not  the  geneml  account  of  that  place.     It  had  formerly  been 
the  House  of'  the   Lieutenant-Governor,    and  it  was  not  usual  for 
Lieutenant-Governors  to  choose  the  most  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
spots.     Neither  had  this  been  the  former  opinion  of  General  Buona- 
jparte  himself-    When  the  General  had  first  been  sent  there^Jt  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  Sir  G.  Cockburn  to  ^k  on  a  residence  for  him,  with 
only  one  exception,  namely,  the  house  of  the  Governor.     That  choice 
ivas  to  be  directed  by  a. view  to  the  safe  custody,  and  es  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  that,  by  the  consideration  due  to  his  comfort..    Soon  after 
his  landing,  General  Buonaparte  rode  out  with  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
till  he  reached  Longwood,  with  which,  at  first  sight,  he  was  so  much 
captivated  J  that  he  wisked^to  remain  there,  and  not  to  go  back  to  the 
town.     He  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  so  soon  to  remove  the 
iieutenant-Governor*s  family.     He  then  wished  a  tent  to  be  erected; 
^hich  it  was  also  represented  would  much  incommode  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  but  he  was  assured  that  the  occupants  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.     As  they  returned  they  came  to  a  house  prettijy  sitUf 
ated,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Balcombe,  near  which  a  detached  rpooi 
had  been  built.     General  Buonaparte  expressed  a  wish  to  occupy  tha| 
room,  and  after  Sir  G.  Cockburn  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  diss'iiadc 
him  from  it,  he  'took  up  his  abode  there  for  the  time.     It  was  but  two 
days-after,  however,  that  his  attendants  complained  of  tHis  harsh  usage, 
as  they  termed  it,  in  placing  the  Emperor  in  a  single  room.     This  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  compliance  of  Sir  G.  Cockburn  was  received; 
So  many  alterations  wer^  made  at  Longwood,  that  General  Buonaparte 
remained    in  that  room   two   months.     Constant  improvements  or 
alterations  suggested  by  himself  or  his  suite  delayed  his  removah  foi^ 
the  fact  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  remove  from  Mr.  Balcombe's,  ob 
account  of  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  town.  JDuring  his  re- 
sidence there,  he  was  circumscribed  to  a  small  garden,  beyond  whiqh  he 
never  moved  without  a  guard ;  he  did  not,  ho\yever,  at  that  time,  make 
any  complaint;  but  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  complained  of  restric- 
tions on  his  liberty,  when  he  was  allowed  to  rUngie  within  a  circuit  of 
eight  miles,  if  he  pleased,  unattended.     When  the  prisoners  were  first 
sent  to  St,.  Helena,  orders  were  given  to  send  out  a  frame  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  constructing  a  house  for  General  Buonafi^rte.  When  the  mate- 
ijals  arrived,  Sir  H.  Lowe  wrote  to  the  General,  whether  he  would  like 
to  have  a  new  house  erectedy  or  additions  made  to  the  old  one*    He  re^ 
ceived  i^o  answer }  in  tyico  or  tjiree  weelu  he  went  to  the  General  to  eih 
:  deavour 
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ckavouT'  to  obtain  a  decision  from  laim.  The  General  at  last  answered, 
that  *'  if  lie  were  to  answer  him  o/Z/du/Zy,  he  should  say  '  build  a  neiflf 
hons(;;*  but  as  that  must  take  live  or  six  years,  aed  as  he  knew  that  in 
tzco  or  three  years  either  the  Adminutration  in  this  coifninf  would  be  crver* 
fwr/?frf,  or  a  change  xcould  la fi€  place  in  the  GoTernmvnt  of  France ^  mid  in 
either  cmc  he  should  be  reieasah  he  was  privately  of  opinion  that  additions 
should  be  made  to  Lonowood."  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  Sir 
Hudson  I. owe  proceeded  to  make  alterations  in  the  present  house. 
General  Buonaparte  then  objected  to  thisj  though  it  was  done  by  his 
own  desire,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  his  attendants,  1  do  not 
object  to  General  Buonapartes  choice  ctther  of  the  new  house  or  the 
old  one,  or  between  alteraltons  and  no  alterations,  but  I  object  to  this 
— that  every  attempt  to  render  his  residence  convenient  is  made  the 
foundation  of  a  charge  agaihst  the' Governor,  and  that  he  watches  the 
moment  when  an  attention  is  paid  to  his  wishes,  to  make  that  very  at- 
tention a  source  of  complaint/ 

Nothing  of  this  should  be  done,  no  change  shoultl  be  made,  no 
further  expeuse  incurred,  and  Buonaparte  should  be  taught  lo  un- 
derstaudthat  Longwood,  Longwood  as  it  is,  and  nothing  but  Long- 
woodj  is  to  be  his  reaideace  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.— He  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  it — we  are  aware  of  that:  but  what  would  satisfy 
him  ? — he  had  St.  Cloud  and  Fonta'mebleau,  and  yet  he  could  not  rest 
without  the  Escurial  and  Schonbrniiii,  If  lie  had  been  contented 
Willi  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  France,  he  would  not 
now  be  reduced  to  make  comparisons  between  the  houses  of  the 
Governor  aud  Deputy  Governor  of  St.  Helcna^nay,  if  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  his  castle  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  his  villa  at  San 
Marti  no,  he  w^ould  not  now  be  afilicted  with  tlte  cold  warmth  aud 
dry  wet  which  he  has  discovered  at  Lougwood;  aud  we  diiuk  we 
may  venture  to  assure  him  diatj  even  though  the  administration 
should  be  changed,  his  situation  would  not  be  altered,  and  that  he 
-would  find  Lord  Holland^  if  be  became  Secretary  of  StatCj  actings 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  oo  the  principles  of  Lord  Bathurst, 

He  says,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ^  has  aggra^vated  his  unfor- 
tunate situation /^He  is  mistaken  : — Sir  Hudson  Lowe  seems  only 
to  have  executed  regulations  which  he  found  established,  and 
which  are  proper  and  necessary.  But  it  is  ihe  mind  of  the.  man 
himself  which  is  getting  more  exasperated— liis  hgp^s  are  declinuig 
— his  patience  is  wearing  out — the  vigilance  of  the  Governor 
affords  no  prospect  of  escape,— and  it  is  therefore  that  from  day 
to  day  he  feels  bis  situation  more  irksome ;— every  month  of  peace 
in  Europe  is  an  age  of  misery  to  him,  because  it  increases  ihe 
chances  of  solid  aud  universal  tranquillity. 

But  we  really  think  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  taking  some  measures  of  additional  precaution  when  we 
perceive  that  Buonaparte  fanciei  he  is  in  a  condition  to  tamper 
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with  the  troops* — He  presumes  to  say,  in  the  st3?le  of  one  of  his 
old  bulletins, — 

*  The  Emperor  has  cterj/  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  spirit  tckick  an^ 
mates  the  qfflttrs  and  men  of  the  brave  53d.* 

Tlmt  ihe  oilicers  aiid  men  of  ihe  53d  regimenlare  brave,  we  did  not 
want  the  obliging  evidence  of  his  majesty  to  authenticate;  their 
bravery  was  proved,  by  rather  more  satisfactory'  evidence  than  his, 
at  Talavera,  Safam;iiica,  and  Thoulouse;  but  we  beg  to  ask,  what 
spirit  it  is  \'^hich  animates  theoi  with  which  ii  E  hag  every  reason  (o 
be  satisfied?— He  complains  with  veliemence  of  the  restrictioiij 
tiuder  which  he  is  placed — of  the  camp  formed  near  his  residence 
— of  the  sentinels  placed  around  him.  If  the  officers  and  men 
do  their  duty  widi  alacrity^  he  caimot  surely  be  pleased  at  that 
spirit  which  executes  exactly  the  regulations  of  w  bich  he  complains  ; 
he  might  perhaps  renpect,  or  forbear  to  complain  of,  them  for  fuU 
filling  their  duty  as  soldiers ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
applaud  the  spirit  which  animafes  them,  unless  he  v*  iihed  to  have 
it  understood  that  this  spirit  is  at  variance  with  their  orders.  We 
know  very  well,  that  neither  the  officers  nor  men  of  this  excellent  regi- 
luent  care  a  farthing  for  these  cajoleries ;  hut  we  insist  that  this  pas» 
lage  affords  an  additional  reason  for  restricling  Buonaparte.  Absurd 
as  his  evident  design  is,  it  is  liot  the  less  atrocious ;  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  British  character^which  leads  him  to  suppose  that  we  are  i6 
be  seduced  by  the  epithets  of  ^rf«f^/)ee,  and  brave,  whenever  he 
shall  condescend  to  honour  us  with  them — ought  not  to  relieve  him 
from  the  conse4|uences  of  his  criminal  ittlentiom. 

In  concluding  his  Manifesto,  Buonaparte^  wlio,  as  we  have  seen^ 
fancied  himself  some  yenrs  ago  Julius  C^sar,  intimates  that  he  now 
looks  upon  himself  as  Cato  of  Utica,,and  modestly  applies  to  him- 
self the  compliment  which  was  paid  to  the  adversity  of  that  repub- 
lican, who  died  on  his  owu  sword  rather  than  acknowledge  an 
emperor, 

*  Are  not  your  minislen  aware  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great  rmm 
struggling  uith  adiersity  is  the  most  sublrme  of  all  otbei^?  are  tbey 
ignorant  that  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  midst  of  persecuiions  of 
cverykind,  to  which  be  opposes  only  the  firinne?s  of  resolution Js 
GREATER,  wio/T  SACREH,  find  morc  VEN  ERABLE  than  when  he  Was  seated 
on  thejirsi  throne  in  the  worid,  inhere  he  was  so  long  the  arbiter  of  kingtf 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  could  dictate  such  sentences 
of  self- adulation!  '        '^^    ^    ^  . 

Our  tiual  observation  on  this  Letter,  so  characteristic  of  its  aV 
thors,  is,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  Buonaparte, 
written  by  T-as  Ca^es,  and  t^igned  by  Montlmlou,  (triformis  Chi* 
m-icra,)  in  order  to  divide,  or,  ralher,  elude,  the  responsibility  of  such 
infamous  falsehoods.     Buonaparte  will  protest  that  he  did  iiot  write 
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it  ^ — ^I^as  Ciises  will  swear  thai  lie  declined  to  put  his  name  to  it  ;-^ 
and  Montholoii  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  t!iat  it  is  none  of  his 
letter.- — And  so  the  very  outward  form  and  in:nnial  preparation  of 
this  precious  document  are  exactly  of  a  piece  wilh  ils  internal  com-' 
posilkin. 

Next  we  have  Signor  Santini,  who  is  so  good  as  to  inform  ns  that 
he  is,  like  his  Emperor,  a  Corsican  ;  and  that  at  the  age  of  tijiiteen 
he  entered  (lie  omitji  to  say  as  a  drummer)  the  battalion  of  Corsi- 
can sharp-shooters.  I'his  fellow  details  his  history  with  great  com- 
placency:  it  will  siifticc  our  readers  to  know,  that,  previously  to  fain 
becoming  author  of  an  Appeal  to  the  Engihh  ISntion,  lie  was  a 
private  soldier,  a  courier,  and  at  last  a  huissier,  (porter)  to  Buo- 
napiute;  aud  that  on  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  at  Long- 
wood,  he,  two  grooms,  and  an  under- butter,  were  dismissed.  This 
fellow,  who  has  been,  we  know  not  why,  permitted  to  land  in 
Englaiid,  brought  a  copy  of  Montliolon's  Manifesto,  which  he  has 
printed  with  a  preface  and  appeal,  purporting  to  he  his  own.— ^ 
Thi-i  preface  and  appeal  must  have  been  written  for  him  ;  the 
preface  probably  in  England  ;  the  Appeal,  or  notes  on  which  it  has 
been  made,  he  obviously  brought  with  him  from  St.  Helena,  The 
style  and  spirit  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Montholon'a  letter  i 
and  if  they  are  not  both  by  the  same  handj  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
Buonaparte  has  infected  his  porter  with  the  same  style  which  he  has 
taught  to  his  secretary — the  same  complaints,  calumnies  as  atro- 
cious, and  falsehoods  as  impudent,  only  a  little  more  in  detail.  We 
should  not  insult  our  readers  by  entering  into  any  discussion  with 
such  a  person  as  Sautini ;  but  as  he  is  the  ambassador  and  repre- 
sentative of  Buonaparte,  and  has  been  so  received  l/t/  some  persons 
in  Eifgiand ;  as  his  story  has  obtained  what  countenance  Lord  Hol- 
land could  give  it  by  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as 
Lord  Bat  hurst  condescended  to  observe  on  it,  our  readers  will  ex- 
cuse our  amusing  them  with  some  of  these  statements  which  charge 
Sir  H,  Lowe  with  a  design  to  starve  Buonaparte.  ^ 

*  It  is  not,  however,  eronotny  wliich  the  firw  Governor  has  iiitro- 
j^uced  into  the  household  of  the  Emperor,  il  is  absolule  wa/it.* — p,  13. 

'  It  has  often  happened  that,  oa  liiitlini^  himself  withont  any  butcher'* 
meat  for  the  Emperor^  table,  the  steward  has  sent  me  to  purchase  a 
dieep,  for  which  i  have  paid^Wr  guinmSf  and  often  could  oiily  pro- 
cure pork  for  making  soup.' 

*  Captain  Poppletcn,  of  the  53(1  regiment,  appointed  to  ^uard  the 
Emperor,  if  he  i;^  the  man  of  honour  I  believe  him  to  be,  will  not  fail 
to  bear  wiiness  that  he  has  of^en  lent  candles  to  lighten  this  abode  of 
desolation,  as  well  as  bread,  butter,  poultry,  and  even  sait,  I  was  even, 
from  necessity,  in  the  habit  of  repflinng  secrktly  to  the  Kii«i;]ish 
camp  to  purchase  butter,  eggs  and  bread,  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  other- 
wise the  Emperor  would  often  have  been  without  breakfast,  and  even 
without  dianer  !*  Signor 
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Signor  Santini  overshoots  his  mark  a  little— he  proves  rather  too 
tnuch. 

The  Governor,  it  appears,  has  personally  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  Buonaparte  s  establishment;  it  is  managed  by  a  purveyor^ 
chosen,  we  believe,  by  the  Emperor  himself; — and  the  miserable 
pittance  to  which  the  purveyor  is  to  confine  his  expenses  is  IQQQ/. 
a  month.  This,  Lord  Bathurst  states,  is  the  very  sum  allowed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  .island,  who  has  a  family  and  a  staff  to 
maintain — who  is  obliged  to  keep  a  table  at  which  he  receives 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Powers,  strangers  who  happen  to 
arrive,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island : — but  it  is  insuf- 
ficient, it  seems,  to  furnish  Buonaparte  with  eggs  and  salt.  What 
follows  is  still  better :  for  it  seems  that  but  for  Santini  himself  the 
Emperor  would  have  starved  altogether. 

*  I  used  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  and  when  I  did  not  succeed  in  shoot- 
ing a  few  doves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  dweHingj  the  Eioperor 
frequently  had  nothing  for  breakfast.  The  provisions  dp  not  reach 
Longwpod  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  they 
vere  of  so  bad  a  quality  that  the  house-steward  had  to  send  them  back, 
the  Emperor  subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  my  shooting/ 

We  really  are  in  pain  for  poor  Buonaparte — for  now  that  Santini 
has  been  torn  from  him,  he  must  go  without  his  breakfast,  unless 
indeed  necessity  should  teach  him  to  do  as  we  generally  do  in 
England,  namely,  to  make  his  breakfast  out  of  the  provisions  which 
come  in  the  preceding  afternoon. 

But  this  famine  is  tolerable  in  Mr.  Santini's  opinion  when 
compared  with  the  extremities  they  are  made  to  suffer  from  i/dvU. 

Mt  IS  a  fact,  which  will  appear  incredible,  but  which  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  the  emperor  is  limited  to  a  bottle  of  wine  per  day  !  Marshal 
^nd  Madame  Bertrand,  General  Montholon  and  his  lady,  General 
Gourgaud  and  Count  de  las  Cases  have  also  ejach  their  bottle/ — p,  17» 
,  We  differ  very  much  from  Signor  Santini  in  thinking  this  fact 
incredible.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  it  very  pro- 
jbable,  and  that  seven  bottles  of  wine  per  day  to  five  ii^en  and  two 
women,  was  a  reasonable  allowance.  It  appears,  however,  un- 
luckily for  Signor  Santini's  credit,  from  Lord  Bathurst's  speeclii 
ihat  the  fact,  however  credible,  is  not  true:  ... 
'  <  In  order  to  ascertain  the  expenditure  of  any  establishment,  it  w,as 
usual  to  calculate  on  a  certain  quantity  of  such  things  as  were  used  ifor 
.•each  individual,  per  day.  It  was  by  no  means  impended,,  that  the  same 
quantity  should  always  be  drank  by  each  individual.  With  respect  tp 
tne  calculation  of  one  bottle  per  day,  for  each  person,  it  was  one  which 
would  be  considered  in  this  country  as  not  an  unfair  one — this  was  the 
allowance  for  the  King's  table.  A  bottle  a  day,  for  each  person,  was 
considered  by  the  officers- of  the  British  army  as  sufficient  for  the  supply 
iof  their  messes-*su£Scientfor  themselves,  and  for  such  company  as 
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raiglU  b^  invhetl  to  their  mess:  it  was  not  usual  to  allow  more,  one  day 
with  another,  to  any  person  in  the  prjmeof  life.  But  to  shew  how  libe- 
rally the  allowance  to  General  Buonaparte  was  calculated,  he  should 
read  to  their  Lordships  an  extract  from  the  estimate  for  his  table,  in 
which  this  very  article  of  wine  was  minutely  specified.  There  was  an 
allowance  of  strong  and  of  weak  wine,  llie  quantity  of  weak  wine  was 
64  bottles ifi  the  course  of  the  fortnight;  but  he  should  put  that  ont  of 
the  question,  and  merely  state  the  quantity  of  the  other  descripnon  of 
wine.  Of  that  belter  sort  of  wine^  there  was  no  less  than  266  bottles  in 
one  fortiiic^tit,  applicable^  wholly  and  entirely  to  General  Buonaparte 
and  his  attendants,     The  particulars  were — 

7  Bottles  of  Constautia  (or  14  pint  bottles), 

14  Bottles  of  Champaign. 

tJI   Bottles  of  Vin  de  Grave. 

84  Bottles  of  Tcneriffe, 
140  Bottler  of  Claret* 


In  all  "^66  Bottles.  , 
The  number  of  persons  connected  with  General  Buonaparte,  excluding 
those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to  nine,  so  that  there  wa^  an  alloivance 
of  nineteen  bottles  in  one  day  for  ten  persons ;  and  taking  one  day  with 
another,  the  allowance  mioht  be  considered  two  bottles  a  day  for  each 
grown  person.  In  addition  to  this  quantity  of  wine,  forty-two  bottles 
of  porter  were  allowed  every  fortnight,  being  at  the  rate  of  three  to  eacL 
individual/ 

'     Upon  all  this  we  cannot  help  repeating  that  we  think  our  go- 
vernment has  done  and  is  still  doing  too  iiinch,     VVhy  tihould  they 
111  low  twelvej   why  even  eight  thousand  a-year  for  this  establish- 
ment— why  is  General  Btiotiaparte'to  have  a  snite  of  fifty*  persons 
—why  iii  he  to  have  twelve  men-servants,  and  General  Bert  rand  four, 
and  Mr.  Montholon  three,  &c. — why  are  two,  or  three,  or  four 
tables  to   be  kept  for  all  these  people,  according  to  the  fancied 
gradations  of  their  imperial  character  and  offices?     If  these  gene-* 
rals  and  their  wives  choose  to  live  at  St.  Helena  with  Buonaparte, 
'we  have  no  great  objection ;  but  let  them  live,  as  they  must  do  any 
<where  else^  at  their  own  expense,  and  not  at  ours.     It  is  stated  in 
-Montholon's  Letter  that  our  goverinneot  has  called  upon  Buonaparte 
fto  make  up  all  the  expense  of  his  establish inent  beyond  ,£8000,  or 
(as  it  would  now  appear  to  be  settled)  tfl'ijOOOper  amnmi*     This 
'seems  to  us  to  be  all  wrong  and  inconsistent  W4th  our  whole  course 
of  proceeding.     We  might  have  treated  Buonaparte  altogether  a» 
a  common  prisoner,  given  him  no  estabiisbment  at  all,  and  made 
him  only  the  usual  prisoners'  allowances ;  but  as  we  did  not  take  that 
, (Course,  and  as  we  are  pledged  to  treat  him  as  a  general  officer,  we  are 
abound  to  furuish  him  a  convenient  habitation,  a  decent  table^  and 
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smtafeTe  atteiubiits ;  and  ilic  expense  of  doing  so,  be  it  great  or  stmlt/ 
we  must  now  be  contenletl  lo  beiir.  Dot  are  we  also  to  provide  for 
four  other  faiiiilies  towarcb  whom  we  have  no  ?uch  engagements-^ 
for  General  and  Madame  Bertrand  and  four  children,  Count  anrf 
Alacfame  Moulholon  and  two,  and  the  worthy  Las  Cases  and  one; 
lo  say  nothing  of  General  Gourgaud  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
•nite  ?  If,  for  any  objects  of  iheir  own,  they  wish  to  remain  in  Stf 
Helena,  or  if,  for  any  objects  of  his,  Buonaparte  should  persuade 
them  to  stay,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  way. 
Buonaparte  should  have  a  house  at  which  lie  might  receive  their 
visits,  and  a  table  lo  which  he  might  in  t lints  invite  them,  and  this 
house  and  this  table  should  be  liberally  maintained:  but  with 
the  daily  and  ordinary  expenses  of  these  other  faniilies  we  should 
have  no  concern ;  they  never  should  he  mixed  \nth  Btionaparte's 
accounts :  and  if  he  chooses,  as  he  probably  %vould,  to  contribute 
some  tiling  to  their  housekeeping  in  return  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
society,  it  should  be  no  concern  of  ours.  With  a  welt  Wnished 
house,  a  carriage  and  horses,  a  table  of  four  covers  every  day,  as 
much  wine  as  he  or  his  guests  choose  to  drink,  and  half  a  dozen 
servants,  it  could  not  be  said  that  General  Buonaparte  was  ill 
treated;  and  this  establishment  we  have  reason  to  believe  might 
be  defrayed  for  about  ^£4000  per  annum  at  the  most.  This  arrange- 
ment, besides  saving  ^'8000  per  annum,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  dissipating  tlie  fumes  of  the  imperial  intoxication;  it- 
would  bring  back  the  general  to  a  recollection  of  himself;  and  it 
would  save  us  from  the  inconsistency  and  scandal  of  treating  liirb 
neither  (juite  as  a  general  nor  quite  as  an  emperor.  As  long  as  thii 
midefined  and  middle  course  is  pursued,  we  shall  be  always  liable 
to  complaints  like  Monlholon's  and  Santini's,  founded  on  pretca- 
sions  which  we  do  not  admit  and  which  yet  we  tolerate. 

Santini  informs  us  that  the  I'ole,  Piontkowski,  has  been   sent 
back  lo  Europe.     Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  endeavours  hava, 
been  made  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest  about  this  person,  anS^. 
that  our  government  was  so  fur  imposed  on  ?is  to  send  him  out  to'. 
St.  Helena  to  join  his  beloved  master.    That  poor  simpleton, 
Warden,  w  as  enbmoured  *  \vidi  the  romantic  Pole,'  Caplahi  Fottia- 
iowskif  an  officer  of  the  Polish   troops  attached  to   Buonaparte's 
person,  who  liad  a  command  in  the   little  army  which  landed  in 
France  from  Elba.  (p.  204.)     Santini  calls  him  Cohnel,  (p.  ^%) 
Chefd'Escadmnj  (p.  ix,)  m\6i  Counl  (p.  ^6')  PoniatowsJd.     This  H. 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest,— all  false,  and  all  designed  to  deceive  thfe^ 
world   by  magnifying  every  thing  which  has. any  concern  w^hhtlil^ 
Great  Napolione.  '~^~^ 

The  name  of  tlie  person  alhided  to  is,  as  we  iitated  in  a  tormef^,, 
number^  Piontkowski,  and  not  Poniatowiki;  the  latter  is  a  noble 
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Polisli  name,  to  whicli  this  Pole  has  uo  niore  pretensions  than 
Cobbett  h^  to  cali  himself  Percy  or  Howard ;  but  a  gicat  name  . 
was  chosen  to  give  eclat  aiiil  intereiit  to  the  transaction, — when  the  , 
detection  shouki  come,  thcblaraeof  the  mistake  might  be  ea»il/ 
transfeiied  to  tiie  printer. 

He  IS  not  only  not  a  Count,  but  (it  would  seem  from  Warden** 
account*)  not  a  gentleman. 

He  was  neither  a  Cypiain,  Colonel,  nor  Chef  d'escadron;  but 
a  private  soldier*  or,  at  most,  a  corporal. 

He  was  so  far  from  being  attached  to  the  person  of  BuoViaparte, 
that  the  latter  had  never  heard  of  him  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Helena^ 
and  ao  little  interest  did  he  feel  about  him,  that  we  believe  he  never 
saw  him  ;  (Warden  says  he  saw  him  once;)  and  it  was  at  Buo- 
naparte's particular  request  that  he  was  sent  off  tlic  island  with  the 
grooms  and  butler,  as  an  impudent  intruder. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  teaching  Santini  and  Montholon  to 
emulate  the  fame  of  Mendez  Pinto  and  George  Psalmanasjar,  an 
anonymous  hand  was  playing,  in  tiie  3Ianitscrii  vcnu  de  St, 
HiihiEy  another  trick  of  the  same  game. 

This  work,  which  affects  to  be  a  summary  of  Buonaparte's  life 
written  by  himself,  has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  iutcrest  in 
this  country,  and  a  still  greater  in  France;  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed writer,  and  the  mysterious  title  which  it  bears,  nuturalh  ex- 
cite curiosity;  and  there  is  besides  a  visible  effort  at  imitating  that 
sudden  and  t ranch  mil  style  \^hich  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  Buonaparte^  But  this  effort  is,  we  think,  as  vab  as  it  is  visible  ; 
and  on  au  attentive  perusal  of  tiie  whole  work  we  are  satisiied,  I  si, 
that  the  *  Alanuscrit'  is  not  the  production  of  Buonaparte^  and,  2d, 
that  it  is  not  from  St.  Helena*  It  is,  we  believe,  the  production  of 
Paris ;  and  it  has  been  published,  we  are  satisfied,  with  no  other 
view  than  (wliat  we  have  already  stated  to  be  the  general  object  of  ihe 
Revolutionary  faction)  that  of  keeping  the  name,  past  actions,  and 
future  pretensions  of  Buonapurtc  alive  in  the  pubhc  mind.  The 
'Mauuscrit'  is  neither  a  trilicism  on  his  character,  nor  an  amlogy. 
It  is  not  written  for  /if/?^t\  for  the  author  conceals  himself— nor 
for  profit f  for  w^  happen  to  know  that  no  price  was  demanded  for 
the  copy:  there  remain?  then  no  other  possible  motive  for  its  pub- 
lication than '  that  wliicfi  we  have  assigned.  It  is  very  much  the 
fashion  with  all  the  Revolutionists  in  France  to  affect  to  believe  in 
the  authenticity  pf  the  '  Manuscrit/ — '  If  not  written  by  the  Em- 
peror himself  it  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  M.  de  las  Cases/ 

*  *  Neil  her  PoniilQwski's  sittjaiion  or  manners  were  »ucb  as  to.  aiiwiate  h^ra  witti  the 
■uitf;  nor  clid  hh  nuideity  «pp«ar  to  wpctt  it.*     Wardtrif  p.  £05* 
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—-It  is  impossible  that  if  jjliould  be  tlie  production  of  eillier,  of 
tbat  any  well  informed  pL-rsoii  sliould  lljiiik  so.  It  cofilains 
»»a  new  fact,  i>«>  new  argiiinenl,  not  even  a  new  view  of  fli>v  of  the 
;  subjects  of  svbich  it  trtuts;  ibere  h  iiotbin^  lo  be  found  in  it  ivbich 
fa  readier  of  the  Mnirilcur  riiigUt  lut  bave  known;  tbcre  are  a  Aoii- 
»and''|>crsons  in  France  who  tionld  compose  aucb  u  cotnmentary ; 
but  we  take  it  to  be  nttn  ly  impossible  that  Buonaparte,  or  La^ 
Cases  under  bis  dictutioUj  could  have  written  the  history  of  so 
many  events,  and  of  auch  an  extensive  and  important  period,  witboiit 
having  slipped  into  some  novelty  either  of  fnct  or  reasoning;  ntjr 
wodd  either  of  them  have  made  a  sketch  of  sucli  tnrgid  vapidilj 
and  such  arrogant  inanity  as  ibis  prodnction  :  nor  do  we  believe 
that  Buonaparte  will  be  pleased  with  this  supposed  imit^itioii  of  bia 
style;  we  arc  confident  ibat  bin  personal  vanity  is  so  great  tliat  b« 
will  Ije  enraged  to  lirid  so  trivial  a  production  published  in  his  name. 
We  rest  nothing  on  the  niunerous  falsehoods  «nd  misrepresentations 
which  this  MrtW7i5f/77  contains,  because  Buonaparte  would  probably 
have  written  as  many  and  as  gross,  but  there  are  bleUKlcrs  and  ana- 
chronisms into  which  be  could  not  have  fallen — for  instance,  a  par- 
tisan writing  hastily  may  forget  the  order  of  Buonaparte's  batlles 
and  treaties,  but  could  Buonaparte  himself  forget  whether  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena  preceded  the  treaty  of  Tilsit?  In  short,  this  work  is 
obviously  a  fabrication,  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect,  from  the 
system  which  we  now  see  in  progress,  that  a  series  of  similar  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  keep  awake  and  active  the  hopes  of  the 
revolutionists;  to  make  Buonaparte,  though  dead  in  hw, 

vivum  vohtave  per  ora  virorurfi  ; 

and  to  spread  iu  France,  and  in  Belgium,  that  great  dogma  of  tbe 
revolutionists,  that  thittgs  cannot  remain  as  (keif  are*  This  is  the 
chord  upon  which  they  are  all  strumniiug,  and  ibis  is  the  cry  in  which 
they  are  all  ready  to  unite.  The  survivors  of  the  Mountain,  or  of 
the  party  of  Duke  Egalite,  the  rump  of  the  Directory,,  or  the  tail 
of  Buonaparte,  are  in  this  unanimous,  and  we  shall  be  most  hap- 
pily mistaken  if  Europe  does  not  soon  feel  the  effect  of  this  union 
of  factions  who,  however  discordant  in  their  several  hours  of  tri- 
umph, are  now  yoked  together  in  the  harness  of  adversity. 

These  people  will  soon,  we  understand,  receive  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement in  the  person  of  the  Count  de  las  Cases,  whb,  fey  a 
series  of  sedulous  infractions  of  the  regulations  established  at  St. 
Helena,  has  contrived  to  be  sent  off  the  island.  We  say  con- 
trived, because  we  have  heard  that  his  proceedings  were  all  steadily 
directed  to  this  very  object;  and  when  the  governor  offered  to 
overlook  liis  irregularities,  and  to  permit  him  to  remain  with  his 
master,  be  peremptorily  rejected  this  indulgence,  and  insisted  npon 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  exile  from  St,  Helena.    Thi»,  from  any 

other 
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other  person  of  the  party  there,  would  have  appeared  to  us  quite 
natural.  Geueral  liertraud  always  talked  of  coming  home  in  a  year. 
Goiirgauii  ha.<4  tiientioned  two  as  the  term  of  his  service,  M.  and 
Madume  MoiiUiolon  have,  we  believe^  expressed  the  sam«  senti- 
ments ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  retnrn  of  Las  Cases  at  this 
season  is  a  part  of  the  system.  Buonaparte  sends  him  as  Noah  did 
the  raven  iroui  tlie  ark^  to  see  if  the  waters  have  subsided,  and 
whether  tfie  tnue  approaches  when  Ube  chief  of  the  sacred  family' 
may  des<  end  from  his  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waters* 

Li*s  Casts  wiH  arrive  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  his  head, 
and  a  budget  of  Huomtpnrihum  at  his  back — he  w  ill  invoke  all  the 
morliid  «eui*ibiiity  of  all  the  enemies  of  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
ropr,  in  favouj^,  of  nnfortunate  greatness  and  persecuted  tidelity. 
Htiujts  that  were  no*  so  weak  as  to  sigh  at  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Eughit^u,  or  the  more  obscure,  but  not  less  certain  fate  of 
Paim  and  \Vvi|tiht,  will  bleed  for  the  exile  of  the  faithful  Las 
Cases,  and  the  culinary  privations  of  the  Great  Napoleon;  and  the 
restricting  hi*i  table  lo  twenty  bottles  of  wine  a  day  will  excite  the 
conniiisei ation  of  those  who  witnessed  with  unmoved  placidil^^  the 
calumnious  and  cowardly  persecution  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

We  here  pause. —  Impresised  as  we  are  witli  a  deep  sentiment  of 
the  consisiency  and  strength  which  the  revolutionary  party  have  ob- 
tained, and  ave  hourly  increasing  throughout  Europe,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  recur  to  rliis  subject  whenever  we  see  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try called  in  aid  of  the  schemes  of  Buonaparte,  or  of  Buonaparte's 
auxiliaries,  and  we  shall  contribute  our  mile  to  the  resolution  of 
that  famous  prublein,  whether,  in  a  free  press,  the  force  of  reason 
and  truths  and  the  principles  of  order,  good  morals,  and  true  reli- 
gion, are  a  match  for  the  adroitness  and  the  audacity  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Revolution  and  their  disciples — the  loose  in  morals, 
the  factious  ill. politics — »the  preachers  of  liberty,  the  prac timers  of 
despotism — the  weak  and  the  wicked,  the  giddy  and  the  godless. 


Art.  X. — L  Report  of  the  Secret  Commiiiee. 

£.   On  the  present  State  of  Public  J  fairs.     Anon.     8vo. 

H,  A  Proposal  for  putting  Riform  to  the  Fote  throughout  the 
Kingdom.     By  the  Hermit  ^f  Marlow.     8vo. 

npHAT  was  au  unhappy  state  of  society  in  which  every  citizen 

^     was  so  closely  interested  in  public  affairs,  that  it  was  declared 

criminal  by  the  laws  for  any  one  to  be  neutral  in  times  of  public  com- 
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moliou.  The  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  divines,  haw 
ever  reckoned  nn  e^iemption  from  cares  of  this  kind  among  the  first 
blessings  to  be  desired  by  those  who  would  live  well  and  wisely 
und  tmly  it  is  no  light  evil  to  men  who  would  fain  live  for  posle 
rity  and  for  ihemselvea  in  the  worthiest  setise,  when  these  cares 
break  in  npon  thcm^  to  interrupt  tlieir  labours,  and  disturb  tha 
Iranfpiillity  of  ihetr  meditations,  Tlie  course  of  ordinary  poHtid 
is  to  them  like  the  course  of  the  seasons,  to  be  reg^arded  with  no' 
greater  anxiefy.  in  sure  belief  that  the  same  Providence  which  dis- 
poses the  seasons  will  dispose  the  events  of  the  world  also  in  such 
manner  that  they  shall  work  together  for  good.  Such  things  re- 
quire only  that  calm  and  pleasurable  attention  which  is  nee**«gafy  tor 
oblainiiig  a  competent  knowledge  of  current  histr,-^;  and  the  vio* 
lence  with  which  party  mattir^rs  are  agitate^^  and  the  occasional 
gusts  of  popular  passion  are  to  them  like  the  wind^  which  bloweth 
as  il  listelh.  But  wlien  questions  are  at  stake  in  which  the  great  in- 
terests of  mankind^  or  the  safely ,  honour,  and  welfare  of  their  owir 
coTUitry  are  nearly  concerned,  it  is  no  longer  fitting  that  they  should" 
look  on  as  indifi'erent  observers*  By  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eng*' 
land  every  man  is  boiuid  to  bear  arms  agamst  an  invading  enemy  | 
and  when  worse  dangers  than  invasion  are  designed  and  threatened, 
it  becomes  th^  duty  of  all  those  who  have  any  means  of  obtaining 
public  attention,  to  stand  forward,  and  by  resisting  the  danger  en« 
deavonr,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  avert  it* 

It  is  unnecessary  ill  this  place  to  adduce  proofs  that  such  designs 
are  actually  existing :  we  have  too  much  respect  for  the  jndiciouf 
part  of  our  readers  to  eniploy  their  time  upon  this  topic,  and  to<^ 
little  liope  of  the  factiaus,  to  mispend  our  own  in  attempting  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  schirrous  hearts  and  distempered  intellects^ 
There  is  an  admirable  print  among  George  Widier's  Emblems, 
having  for  its  motto,  C^ens  nii  luce  juvatur:  it  represents  an  owl 
standing,  in  broad  sunshine,  with  spectacles  on  its  beak,  a  lighted 
candle  on  each  side,  and  a  blazing  torch  in  each  claw ;  and  the 
more  light  there  is  the  less  is  the  owl  able  to  see.  No  happier  ._. 
emblem  could  be  conceived  for  a  thorough -paced  oppositiotiist  of '^ 
the  present  diiy — 

For  what  are  lights  to  those  who  blinded  be, 
Or  who  so  blind  as  they  that  will  mi  see? 

Some  of  this  class  deny  the  existence  of  any  combination  for 
overthrowing  the  government,  of  any  treasonable  practices,  or  any  I 
seditious  spirit  j  and  they  deny  it  in  good  faith:  for  they  have  so  long  '* 
been  accustomed  to  the  uhe  of  infl:tnmiatory  language,  to  arguein  ;^ 
favour  of  the  enemies  of  their  touutry,  and  to  wish  for  the  sue-  ' 
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they; are  perhaps  incapable  of  uiidcrstandhig  the  object  which  lheir,,j 

own  conduct  has  comtaniiy  leiided  to  promote.     I'he.re  are  oiherJ!^fj 
who.  being  a  little  more  accessible  lo  conviction,  admit  that  a  coiiiipi-  ,^, 
racy  Iws  been  fonned,  but  affect  to  despbieit  beciniselbe  persons  who  ,^ 
arQ  iniplicated  are  of  low  conclitiun;    as  i)f  in  these  days  rank^^j 
aiid  fortune  were  necfssary  <|ualiricalions  tor  u  conspirator  1     Buf;  ^^ 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  of  all  the  shocking  diseases  to  which  thj^  ^j 
human  frame  k  liable,  the  most  shockuig  and  the  most  loathsnme  ^ 
is  I  hilt  in  which  it  is  devoured  taf  the  vermin  which  its  own  diseased  .^ 
humours  have  generated  :  and  to  despise  the  present  appearajice**  1 
in  tlje  body  politic  for  ibis  cause,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  disregard" 
the  firs't  symptoms  of  that  friglitfnl  malady  by  which  Sylla  was  con*  ,^^ 
9ume4.     Tlie  error  of  these  jvcrsuns  proceeds  from  inattention  to  ^ 
the  great  and  momentous  change  which  the  public  jiress  hna  pro- 
duced  in  ihe  very  counlitution   of  society.     l^Vmerly  the  petjple  ^^ 
were  uotliing  in  the  scale — ^we  are  hurrying  on  towards  the  linie    . 
when  they  will  ^ tie  every  thing*     Like' the  continental   physicians, 
such  statesmen  would  pur^^ue  the  expectant  system,  and  trust  to  the    r 
vis  medkoirix.     WJiere  the  danger  is  inimh»ent^  strong  remedies    t 
must  be  applied ;  if  the  bones  are  tainted,  they  must  be  searched  " 
till   the   joints    arc   loosened — ^liow    else   should    die   poison    be  ,^ 
expelled  l 

The  Lord  Nfayor,  with  his  usual  discretion,  has  asauied  the  pub-  i^ 
lie  that  no  plot  or  conspiracy  has  existed  against  the  government, 
and  that  tlie  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  is,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, incorrect :  for  it  states  that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon 
the  magistrates,  and  this  was  nut  the  fact ;  the  people  had  not  at-    t 
tacked  either  himself  or  any  other  magistrate—be  bad  only  been  ^ 
tired  at  by  some  wanton  and  drunken  individual.     Common  sense  jl 
will  allow  of  such  a  distinction  as  little  as  common  law.    The  story    . 
is  well  known  of  a  duellist  who  proposed  to  mark  out  his  own  lean 
dimensions  upon  the  waistcoat  of  a  corpulent  antagonist,  saying, 
that  if  be  did  not  bit  him  between  the  lines  it  should  go  for  uodiing : 
tlie  Lord  Mayor's  reasoning  has  all   the  absurdity  of  this  proposal 
without  the  wit.     Does  be  believe  that  the  shot  was  fired  because 
the  individual  was  wanton  and  drunk,  or  because  that  individual 
was  engaged  in  an  actual  £ind  fore- planned  insurrectirm,  having  in 
all  likelihood  made  binrself  drunk  for  the  w ork  ^     For  what  pur- 
pose, does  he  imagine,  had  the  rioter  provided  himself  widi  tire- 
arn}S,  eitlier  before  the  insurrection,  or  in  the  plunder  of  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  ?     It  was  no  attack,  because  the  man  w^as  drunk !     By 
tlie  same  reasoning,  no  attack  was  made  upon  Mr.  Plati ;  and  it  has     • 
indeed  more  than  once  been  remarked  in  exlenuatii^ii  of  that  atro- 
cious act,  that  the  assassin  w as  intoxicated  : — he  was  so ;  and  what 
was  the  remark  of  one  of  his  associates  upon  that  point — that  '  the 
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drunken  dog  bad  spoiled  all !' — because  in  his  drunkenness  he 
had  precipitated  the  execution  of  a  plot  which  was  soberly  laid. 
His  lordship  also  t^Ils  us  that  be  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
and  vouches  for  the  loyalty  of  that  association.  It  would  be  well 
if  be  called  to  m'md  that  Petion,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  popular 
loayor,  was,  like  him,  .also  a  member  of  a  club  of  reformers,  which 
dub  would  hjlve  brought  him  to  the  guillotine,  if  he  had  not  escaped 
that  fate  by  perishing  of  hunger  in  the  open  fields !  The  Liord 
Mayor  is  a  most  active  magistrat#^  no  man  pursues  a  thief  with 
more  alacrity,  or  collars  one  with  greater  spirit ;  in  the  language 
of  the  fancy,  he  is  game.  Nor  is  this  his  only  merit — he  goes 
through  his  business  with  decision  and  dispatch.  But  when  he 
meddles  with  state-affairs,  he  reminds  us  of  the  old  adage,  Non 
ex  quovis  ligno  Mercnrius — it  can  never  be  carved  into  the  bust 
of  a  statesman,  though  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  sign  <^  thef 
patriot. 

Men  engaged  in  parties,  says  Bishop  Burneti  are  not  easily  piit 
out  of  countenance,  llie  Lord  Mayor  denies  that  he  was  attacked^ 
though  he  was  shot  at ;  and  he  would  persuade  the  public  that  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  deluded  multitude, 
though  Sir  James  Shaw,  in  his  presence,  seized  a  fellow  bearing  the 
tricolour  flag  iu  the  Royal  Exchange !  llie  Livery  of  London,  in  per- 
fect, conformity  with  the  opinion  of  this  magistrate,  resolved  to  pe- 
tition Parliament  not  to  pass  any  laws  restricting  tli^  rights  of  the 
subject,  *  without  allowing  the  people  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  grounds  up&n  which  such  measures  had  been  proposed.^ 
I^uch  a  resolution  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  the  mayor, 
alderman,  dnd  livery  of  Gotham!  Information  which  it  is  not 
prudent  to  lay  before  Parliament  otherwise  than  through  «SQcret 
Committees,  because,  if  it  were  prematurely  made  public,  the  guilty 
would  katve  warning  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  the  persoBH 
who  had  given  evidence  for  detecting  them  might  probably  b^ 
murdered,  tlie  Common  Hall  would  submit  to  the  people,  that  thej. 
may  ascertain  its  truth :  they  petition  Parliament  to  let  the  questiof^ 
be  tried  and  decided  by  the  whole  people,  instead  of  putting  it  in 
train  t<J  be  brouglit  before  a  jury!  They  take  no  notice  of  the. 
great  retrenchments  which  have  been  made;  on  the  contrary,  they 
imply  that  no  such  measures  have  been  taken,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
implied  by  words  without  uttering  a  direct  falsehood;  and  thejf. 
avow  the  opinion  that  there  is  '  a  settled  design  in  the  present, 
mitiisters  of  the  crown  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  tlt^  P^^^P^^ 
and  to  establish  a  despotic  government.'  Mr.  Favell,  ip  proposiog. 
these  resolutions,  so  remarkable  for- their  moderation,  their  wtsdora^ 
and  their  truth,  trusted  that  the  Livery  would  be  willing  to  die  m 
the  loit^itch  in  defence  of  their  rights !     Brave  Mr.  Favell  !^-ctid 
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lie  mean  Fleet  Ditch,  or  Shore  Ditch  ?  Antl  Mr.  I  hint  the  Ora- 
tor, padietically,  yet  heroically  observed,  that  if  the  Habeas  Corpus 
were  suspended,  ministers  uoiild  liave  a  right  to  drag  him  to  a  diiii- 
geon  and  imprison  him  until  the  act  expired.  They  uijglit  loi  tora 
his  flesh,  he  said, — they  might  irapair  liis  constilulion, — but  he  glo^^ 
ried  iu  the  idea  that  they  coidd  not  destroy  a  noble  mind  !  Heroic* 
Mr.  Orator  Hunt !  But  these  magnanimous  patriots  may  calm 
themselves.  The  worthy  members  of  the  Livery  are  in  no  danger 
of  dyiug  in  a  ditch^  provided  they  do  not  walk  too  near  cme  on  their 
\v ay  1 1  o m e  fro ni  a  Ke fo rm  dinner;  and  M r .  H u n t  w i 1 1  n o t  ha v6 
his  flesh  punished  if  he  appoint  no  more  pugilistic  meetings,  or 
keep  tliem  no  better  than  his  appohituient  with  mine  host  of  the 
British  Coffee  House. 

'  When  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastiaemeut  of  a  peo- 
ple,' says  Cowley  J  *  he  does  not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus,  (as  he 
himself  is  pleased  to  call  him>)  or  an  Alexander,  who  had  as  many 
virtues  to  do  good  as  vices  to  do  harm,  but  he  makes  the  Massa- 
iijcllos  and  the  Johns  of  l.eyden  the  instruments  of  liis  vengeance, 
that  the  power  of  the  Alniighly  may  be  more  evident  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  means  by  which  lie  choses  to  demonstrate  it.  He  did  not 
assemble  the  serpents  and  the  monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  the 
jjride  of  the  Kgyptians,  but  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of 
Ethiopia,  and  formed  new  ones  of  vermiu  out  of  the  very  dust.* 
'The  thing  which  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be!'  How 
i^eatly  might  it  profit  the  people  if  they  would  look  back  upon  the 
demagogues  who  in  other  generations  strutted  dieir  hour  as  lords 
of  the  ascendant,  ajid  were  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  deluded  popu- 
lace through  the  streets  of  London  !  Such  a  retrospect,  beginning 
with  Titus  Oates  and  ending  witli  Colonel  Wardle,  might  teacli 
the  Londoners  a  little  to  distrust  their  own  sagacity.  The  Turks 
preserve  a  saying  of  their  prophet,  *  If  you  are  perplexed  in  your 
aifairsi  look  for  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  tombs  :*  but 
alas!  for  the  multitude,  the  experience  of  iheir  fathers  is  buried 
with  them,  and  the  lessons  of  history,  dearly  as  they  have  been  pur- 
chased, are  in  vain, 

Hie  invincible  attachment  which  the  French  bear  to  their  conn- 
try  is  one  of  die  best  traits  of  the  French  character.  No  distance, 
no  lime,  no  wrongs,  can  diminish  it.  Wherever  they  may  be  placed, 
whatever  injuries  they  may  have  sustained,  though  tbtir  property 
should  have  been  confiscated,  their  family  butchered,  and  lliem- 
selves  proscribed,  we  have  seen  that  the  honour  of  France  was  still 
dear  to  them  ;  insomuch,  that  for  this  cause  the  emigrants  were 
often  knox-^m  to  rejoice  at  victories  which  prolonged  the  time 
of  their  exile,  and  seemed  to  render  it  perpetual.  In  this  respect 
Uiey  greally  exctl  us ;  for,  melancholy  as  it  is  to  confess  die  dia- 
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•graceful  fact,  the  English  have  less  national  feeling  than  any  other 
.|p^ple.     It  is  notorious  that  the  bitterest  enemies. of  England  in 
America^  the  writers  who  by  tlieir  falsehoods  and  virulent  invectives 
.b^e  most  contributed  to  exasperate  the  Americans  against  Great 
Uritaioy  are  natives  and  sul^ects  of  this  country^  who  with  the  feel- 
yjings  of  renegades  and  traitors,  hate  the  land  in  which' they  were 
tborn  and  bred.    And  well  it  i^  when  this  generation  of  vipers 
V^ansport  themselves  :  but  too  many  of  them  remaia  at  home  to 
^ibiss  and  to  sting.     We  talk  of  patriotism, — but  no  men  ever  pos- 
^sessed  so  little  as  our  self-styled  patriots.    They  are  ready  at  all 
.'iJaies  to  impeach  the  motives  and  calumniate  the  measures  of  the 
s  government,  labouring  even,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  obstruct  its  com- 
-mon  and  necessary  operations.     In  tioies  of  war  they  go  on  from 
'ftep  to  step,  pleading  the  enemy's  cause  with  all  the  warmth  and 
.  "^1  of  unfeed  advocates,  till  they  have  identified  tbeir  own  feelings 
with  bis;  and  they  pursue  so  precisely  the  course  which  is  best 
«^.8uited  to  his  interests,  that  he  reckons  their  efforts  afnong  the  cir- 
«:4;umstances  which  facilitate  his  success.     lu  times  of  peace  they 
^  join  in  any  cry  however  senseless^  take  up  any  c^use  however  fri- 
volous or  ui^ust,  and  follow  any  leader  TioWever  worthless,  despe^ 
;^t^  or  despiiiable,  for  the  sake  of  annoying  the  government  at 
jleafitx  if  they  caouot  ^Hcceed  in  inflicting  upon  it  any  serious  injury. 
,5:«A  spirit  liif e  this  h^a,  never  existed  in  any  other  country^  unles^  it 
-were  Carthage;  ap4  h^d  it  not  been  by  the  prevalence  of  such 
{.a  spirit,  Carthage  perhaps  m^ht  not  have  been  overthrown,-'— for 
^..jtlannibd,  like  Marlborough,  bad  his  worst  enemies  at  home*.  ^  j 
. ,  Itmay  beiieither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  trace,  if  we 
^if,  the  growth  of  a  spirit  by  which  England  is  so  peculisurly  pha- 
^.^terizj^d  and  disgraced,  and  to  seek  for  the  causes  which,  h«ve 
/  teiifted  to  combine  so  many  persons  against  the  best  govemn^ent  in 
,;4h^  wonid-  i,^ 

\';-  l^je  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lanei^^r, 
bloody  as  they  were,  and  important  in  their  politi<;al  cqns0qu«i^f)^, 
were  of  the  same  character  as  contested  elections  in  thepresej^d^: 
the  game  was  of  the  same  kind.,  though  the  stake  differed.  jtr^P^Q^ 
dou8tly  in  magnitude ;  men  were  engaged  ou  either  side  frpm^.p^f(y- 
feeling,  or  private  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  their  con- 
nections, or  their  birth-place, — not  from  any  publiq  principle,  or 
clesir  coiiception  that  their  cause  «was  right..  Au^ywhen  the  fero- 
cious smuggle  was  terminated  by  the  umou  of  thf  two  ^amSjeSi  it 
.  is  sur^jmj;)jg  how. little  auimosity  seem's  to  baj»§ jH4rviv^d  it^^^.The 
^^ r^igipii?  f^i/>p^tes  und^r  Henry  VIII.  divide^xhe  nation  ii;i  a.^e- 
i^eutmaimtr^  and  produced  a  long  train  of  cvi^seqii^^cesy  wbi^iPre 
acting  at  this  hour^  and  the  end  of  which  no  hums)B  Ipce^^htican 
discerjp.  jXiieJfins^^  were  poiss^sed  by  A  J^mni^g  fiery 

*  v  -  zeal; 
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zeal  'y  tbej  trampled  under  foot  all  personal  considerations ;  the 
srrofigest  human  ties  |>roved  as  weak  as  the  green  withs  whieh 
Sampson  snapt  nsuuder  when  he  arose  from  his  sleep:  their  com- 
forts, their  worldly  weaitli  and  prospects,  their  affections,  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  were  as  dust  and  ashes  compared  to  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  on  whicli  llieir  hearts  were  fixed,  and  which  was 
ever  present  to  their  fervent  imagination*  Impatient  of  restraint, 
and  intolerant  of  all  error  or  even  difference  of  opinion,  however 
harmless^  they  were  equally  ready  to  stand  in  triirmph  beside  the 
stake  as  persecntor^,  or  sing  in  tlie  flames  themselves  triumphantly 
as  martyrs,  '^Tlie  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were  neither  less  sin-f 
cere,  nor  less  zealous  :  ihey  saw  distinctly  the  enormous  present  evil 
to  which  their  antagonists  shut  their  eyenj,  and  the  perilous  conse* 
quences  which  lliose  antagonists,  perhaps,  were  incapable  of  seeing ; 
but  they  were  i>lind  themselves  to  the  corruptions  and  abominations 
which  had  provoked  this  destructive  hostility.  Both  parties  had 
their  time- servers^  who  sought  only  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
confusion  ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority,  as  well  as  of  the 
leading  persons  on  both  sides,  were  unalloyed  with  any  baser  mo^ 
tives,  though  all  the  fiercer  passions  were  called  into  full  play. 

During  the  first  heat  and  effervescence  of  this  great  revolution, 
the  most  momeutous  by  which  civilized  society  had  ever,  tilt  then, 
been  convulsed,  the  religions  part  of  the  question  was  exclusively  re- 
garded ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  its  earthly  relations  were  perceived : 
and  the  church  of  England  had  hardly  been  established  by  Elizabeth 
before  tbeologicai  opinions  produced  two  political  parties  in  the 
slate,  each  mortally  inimical  to  the  other,  but  both  hating  the  new 
chm-ch  which  stood  at  ef|uul  distance  from  eitlier.     The  Catholics 

■  looked  to   Spain,  hoping   to  recover  their  lost  suprenjacy   by  the 

■  arms  of  a  foreign  power.  Their  hearts  had  ceased  to  he  English 
when  the  government  of  England  became  heretical,  and  Burleigh 

•  tells  us  that  Philip  II.  was  even  '  greatly  beloved*  by  them  :  his 
f'  domestic  tyranny,  liis  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  his  in- 

•  fern  a  1  cruelties  in  the  Netherlands  excited  in  them  neither  shame 
-'  nor  indignation ;  the   more  formidable  he  w  as,  the  greater  were 

-  their  hopes-  they  looked  to  him,  as  the  ultra-whigs  of  the  present 
day  have  looked  to  Buouaparte,  and  in  like  manner  forgave  his  in- 
satiable ambition,  Itls  falsehoods,  his  murders,  and  his  massacres, 
because  he  was  the  eneihy  of  their  own  govemmeut.     The  Pn- 

^-  ritans  were  not  less  disaffected,  hut  they  were  less  treasonable,  be- 
**  cause  theyexpceted  nu  fortign  assistance,  neither  were  they  at  thit 
' -time  so  strong  a  party  in  themselves.     It  soon  became  apparent 

-  that  they  tended  naturally  toward  republicanism  ;  for  certain  it  is, 
'    that  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  the  throne  and  the  altar^  are  much 

more  nearly  connected  thaii  writers  of  bad  faith,  or  little  reflection, 
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httve  songht  to  persuade  mankind.  Tliey  who  disregard  all  sanction 
(if  aiitii[}uityy  who  diHsetit  from  tHe  institutions  and  abhor  the 
cHerembnies  of  their  country,  have  proceeded  far  in  denaturalizing 
tl#emselve8.  Resistance,  according  to  a  memorable  declaration  of 
Mr.  Fox,  must  always  be  considered  by  such  men  as  a  qqestion  of 
prudence;  they  are  held  to  their  allegiance  by  a  cable  of  which 
cftAj  one  weak'  strand  is  uncut, — when  the  first  ^ale  comesf  on  it 
Will  part  Besides  this  insensible,  but  natural,  inclination  toward 
deftiocracy,  which  arises  from  the  principles  of  a  popular  church 
government,  there  was  another  cause  why  the  current  should  set  in 
that  direction;  it  was  only  under  commonwealths  that  the  Puritans 
adw  their  beloved  discipline  flourish ;  the  sufferance  which  it  had  ob- 
tained in  France  was  won  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  and  exposed 
to  continual  and  imminent  danger  from  its  known  enmity.  At  that 
time  the  elements  of  our  constitution  had  not  yet  adjusted  them- 
selves ;  there  was  a  fair  external,  but  it  was  like  a  crust  upon  tb^ 
chtos, 

congestaque  eodem  '■  '■ 

'  '•  ■■  Non  henejunctarum  discordia sttnina  rerum^ 

and  these  fermenting  principles  were  in  full  activity  within.  The 
pfince  was  for  extending  too  far  his  undefined  prerogative,  and  the 
people  were  equally  disposed  for  pushing  to  extremes  their  onde- 
iined  rights.  Perhaps  political  causes  would  not  have  produced  a 
civil  war,  if  a  religious  ferment  had  not  existed  at  the  same  time 
and  combined  with  them, — as  some  diseases  are  known  in  a  certain 
d^ree  to  be  influenced  by  any  endemic  malady  which  happ^sr  to 
prevail,  and  thus  to  acqOire  a  type  more  malignant  than  their  own. 
The  Puritans  were  intolerant,  fanatical,  insolent  and  seditious ;  on 
the  other  hand  their  opponents  were  equally  bigoted,  and  they 
were  imperious  and  cruel ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
clearly  understood  the  designs  of  the  discontented,  and  that  theii* 
folresight  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  sequel.  Laud  cut  off  the  ears 
of  his  libellers ;  and  as  injuries  of  this  kind  arie  never  repaid  with6ut 
large  interest,  when  their  day  of  triumph  arrived  they  cut  off^  hw 
head.  His  journal  was  published  for  the  sake  of  vilifying  his  cba-^ 
racter,  but  malice  is  as  often  deficient  in  judgment  as  in  generosity,- 
and  it  proved  his  best  vindication.  Time  enough  should  now  have 
elapsed  for  us  to  contemplate  this  part  of  our  history  whh  indifferent 
minds,  neither  extenuating  the  errors  of  one  party,  nor  aggravating 
those  of  the  other, — but  Uie  memory  of  Laud  is  still  pursued  with 
cahitnny  and  insult. 

'Do  not  let  ufr  identify  our  own  feelings  too  much  with  those  of 

oui*  forefathers.    The  rank  among  the  nations  which,  by  their 

valour,  they  have  won  for  us,  we  are  bound  resolutely  to  maintain; 

Ihe  iibprtieaijn^i:ph,:l)y  ibw  mtue»,  tbey  have  bequeathed  to  u», 

*..-■•  '  '  we 
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we  are  bound  religiously  to  preserve;  llie  iDstituliojis  wbkh,  ixk 
their  wisdom,  tliey  have  franied  for  us,  we  are  bound  fuilbfully  to. 
upbold,  that  our  cbildreu  after  us  may  iuherit  tbose  priviiegei^ , 
and  blessings  wliicli  have  btcn  our  happy  ioheritauce.  But  let  uA 
not  perpetuate  Lbe  spirit  of  factions  wbicli  have  done  their  work  of 
evil  and  good.  Let  us  do  bouour  to  llieir  sincerity,  to  iheir  sa-: 
critices,  to  their  sufferings,  and  to  their  zea!,— wlieu  it  was  on  the 
suffering  side.  But  let  us  mark  out  distinctly  upon  our  historical 
chart  the  errors  of  their  course,  lest  we,  in  our  tinte,  and  other* 
after  us,  should  suffer  shipwreck  upon  the  same  rocks  and  quick- 
sands. 

The  wisest  tiling  which  the  government  and  the  rulers  of  the 
church  in  those  days  could  have  done,    would  have  been  to  encou-i 
rage  ihe  emigration  to  New  England,  instead  of  impeding  it.     In 
an  evil  hour  for  the  body  politic  did  they  close  that  abscess  m  hich 
the   peccant  humour  had  opened  for  itself,     lliey   should  have 
afforded  every  possible  outlet.     '  You  will   not  live  contentedly 
under  our  system;  go  then  where  you  may  establish  your  own, 
and  go  in  peace/     'ilm  should  have  been  their  language.     But 
they  did  not  luiderstand  the  nature  of  the  sleam  which  was  at  work, 
and  alarmed  at  hearing  the  vapour  hiss  as  it  issued  out,  they  stopt  ; 
the  safety-valve.     Indeed,  throughout  this  whole  portion  of  our  i 
history,  to  whatever  communiou  or  party  the  wi iter  may  belong,  he 
will  have  almost  as  much  to  blush  fW,  as  to  forgive. 

The  political  struggle  which  began  on  both  sides,  rather  from 
resentment  of  their  wrongs  than  in  any  fjsed  purpose,  assumed  in  its 
progress  a  character  of  decided  principle.  On  the  one  part  , 
llicre  was  a  generous  sense  of  loyalty  which  shrunk  from  no  per^ 
sonal  sacriiices,  but  would  have  given  unlimited  power  to  the  ob- 
ject of  its  idolatrous  devotion;  on  the  other,  a  sentiment,  not  less 
noble  in  degree,  and  of  austcrer  kind,  which  offered  up  old  feelings 
and  old  institutions  at  the  altar  of  Republican  Liberty*  But  the 
sects  who  associated  lor  ihe  subversion  of  ihe  monarchy  remained 
united  no  longer  iban  while  the  contest  was  doubtful;  their  mutual 
animosity  hiid  only  been  suspended  while  diey  were  bent  upon  the  • 
destruclioii  of  a  common  enemy.  One  of  these  sects  perceived  the 
error  which  they  had  committed,  and  addressed,  in  1 057,  a  memo- 
rial to  Charles  II.  offering  their  services  to  assist  in  his  restoration. 
A  few  brief  extracts  from  this  paper  may  be  read  with  peculiar 
advantage  at  tins  time,— and  with  interest  at  all  times — tor  their 
wisdom  and  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  expressed.  The  memo- 
rial came  from:*  certain  Baptists/  and  spoke  the  sense  of  that  body 
of  Christians,  who  have  ever  been  tlie  most  tolerant  of  the  secta- 
rians. 

*  Like  poor  bewildered  travellers,  perceiving  that  we  have  lost  our 
■  ^y  way, 
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way,  we  are  necessitated,  though  with  tired  and  irksome  steps,  thus  tn 
walk  the  same  ground  over  again,  that  we  may  discover  where  itms 
me  fin»t  turned  aside,  and  may  institute  a  more  prosperous  course  in  the 

trogress  of  o.ur  journey.  Thus  far  we  can  say  we  have  gone  right, 
eeping  the  road  of  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  having  yet  done  nothing 
.but  what  w^  think  we  are  able  to  justify,  not  by  those  weak  and  beggarly 
arguments  drawn  either  from  success,  which  is  the  same  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  or  from  the  silence  and  satisfaction  of  a  becalmed  con- 
iscience, — but  from  the  sure,  safe,  sound,  and  unerring  maxims  of  law, 
Justice,  reason,  and  righteousness. — 

*  *  How  have  our  hopes  been  blasted !  how  have  our  expectations  been 
disappointed  !  how  have  our  ends  been  frustrated !  All  those  pleasant 
gourds  under  which  we  were  sometimes  solacifig  and  caressing  our- 
selves, how  are  they  perished  in  a  moment!  how  are  they  withered  in 
H  night!  how  are  they  vanished  and  come  to  nothing !  Righteous  is 
(be  Lord,  and  righteous  are  all  his  judgments!  We  have  sown  the 
vind,  and  we  have  reaped  a  whirlwind;- we  have  sown  faction^  and 
have  reaped  confusion ;  we  have  sown  folly,  and  we^haye. reaped  deceit. 
V^hen  we  looked  for  liberty,  behold  slavery!  When  ^j^e  expected  righ- 
teousness, behold  oppression  !  When  we.sought  for  Juistice,  behold  a 
Cry — a'great  and  a  lamentable  cry  througbout  the  whole  nation! — 

*  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  jail  things,  has  at  last  unmasked  the 
disguised  designs  of  this  m3'sterious  age,  and  made  that  obvious  to  the 
duU  sense  of  fools  which  \va8  before  visible  ehough  to  the  quick-sighted 
prudence  of  wise  men,— that  liberty,  religion,  and  reforfoA^on,  the 
wonted  engines  of  politicians,  are  but  deceitful  baits  by  which  the 
easily-deluded  multitude  are  tempted  to  a  greedy  pursuit  of  their  ovn 
ruin.' 

Tlie  abuse  of  these  '  wonted  engines'  led  necessarily  to  a^iolait 
reaction ;  and  the  people  laid  their  liberties^  with  their  crowtf,  nt 
the  feet  of  Charles  the  Second.  Under  his  reign  it  is  that  we  first 
discover  a  set  of  men  actir^,  with  or  without  cause^  in  r^;alar  op- 
position to  govemment^ — sometinies  upon  just  grounds,  at  otht»s 
tor  the  mere  purpose  of  vexatiously  impeding  it  in  its  ordinEnry 
course ;  and  even  at  times  forcing  it  into  measures  of  iniqai^'  and 
blood.  Three  classes  may  distinctly  be  perceived  in  dm  first  re- 
gular Opposition: — the  stern  old  republicans^  who,  though  they  had 
seen  by  experience  how  impossible  it  was  (6  estai^isb.a  cclmDK>ii- 
wealth  in  England^  clung  nevertheless  t»  their  darling^  dieory :  anine 
of  these  men  were  of  high  principles  and  ^tfoic^irnrtue,  who  nuTsed 
in  themselves  a  consolatory  pride,  by  tiiinkkigtlKaU!  though  fallent on 
evil  days,  they  were  worthy  of  a  purer  :>sy stem: iaud  a  hiBppier  8ge» 
With  these  men  most  of  the  Independent  jokied^Tn-feeUiig^Mfd 
:  differed  from  them  only  in  the  reverence  wi&  which  they « regard^ 
the  memory  of  Oliver,  whom  the  higher  class  beheld  as  the  b6« 
trayer  of  their  cause,  but  wbose  name  was  precious  to  those  of  his 
9wn  cooumuiiiiy*    Tharaecond  class  consisjted  of  sucb  men  as:  Lord 

*  Ru&sei^ 
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rBussely  wliose  imaginations  were  less  ardent,  and  their  views  more 
moderate— who  desired  nothing  nioie  thati  consiitutional  liberty — 
and  would  have  regarded  such  liberty  us  we  now  eujoy  us  a  true 
political  millcimiimi :  the  Presbyterians  were  generally  of  this  spi- 
rit. The  third  were  men  of  no  principle,  like  SbyftsbuiVj  who, 
wliedierbe'were  conspiring  with  the  crown,  or  against  it,  cared  for 
■|i<nhTHg  but  liis  own  purposes,  and  the  g  rati  Heat  ion  of  a  wicked 
heart*  It  would  be  libelling  human  oatnre  to  suppose  that  there 
were  many  persous  so  thoroughly  depraved  as  this  accomplished 
villain  ; — he  is  here  mentioned  not  as  the  representative,  hut  as  the 
head  of  a  party  whose  sole  principle  w  ns  tliat  of  seiiishness. 

The  wisest  statesman  of  that  age,  Sir  William  Temple,  speaks 
thus  of  oppositions.  *  Among  sucli  men,  I  have  observed  all  set 
quarrels  witli  llie  age^  and  pretences  of  reforming  it  by  their  own 
models,  to  end  conunonly  hke  the  pains  of  a  man  in  a  little  boat, 
who  lugs  at  a  rope  that  is  fast  to  a  ship :  it  loo^is  as  if  he  re* 
solved  to  draw  the  ship  to  him  ;  but  the  truth  and  his  meaning 
is,  to  draw  himself  to  the  ship,  when  he  gets  in  where  he  can, 
and  does  like  the  rest  of  tlie  crew  when  he  is  there/  How  often 
has  this  happy  illustration  been  exemplified  in  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish history  !  But  if  we  would  see  in  what  manner  the  delete- 
rious spirit  of  party  can  disorder  tlie  judgment  and  infect  the  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  men,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
member the  Popish  plot — -that  foulest  stain  in  our  annals.  If 
tiiere  be  one  historical  fact  more  hmniliating  tt>  an  Englishman 
than  all  others,  more  painful  and  mortifying  to  every  good  mind — - 
it  IB  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russel  upon  occasion  of  Lord  Stafford*s 
sentence.  At  this  time  it  rec|uires  no  small  exertion  of  charily  to 
suppose  that  any  person  could  ever  have  believed  Lord  Stafford's 
guilt,  or  have  listened  to  the  evidence  against  him  without  instantly 
perceiving  its  absurd  insufficiency  and  its  atrocious  falsehood.  Yet 
when  he  had  been  condemned  upoti  such  testimony ^  and  the  King 
(who  dared  not  save  him  in  opposition  to  the  madness  of  the 
people  and  the  malignity  of  party)  remitted  to  the  venerable  old 
man  the  ujore  ignoiBinious  and  cruel  parts  of  his  sentence,  Lord 
Kusscl  stood  up  in  Parliament  and  called  in  question  the  King^s 
power  of  exercising  this  poor  indulgence  of  hnmanity  I — When  he 
himself  was  condemned  under  circunTStances  of  equal  injustice, 
and  the  same  mitigation  of  the  pains  of  death  was  granted,— his 
own  teelings,  at  beuig  reminded  of  Lord  Staltord's  case,  were 
'bardly  too  severe  a  punishment  for  having  thus,  in  the  strong  Ian- 
)guage  of  the  prophet,  '  cornipted  hia  Cf impassions/  and  sinned 
against  his  ownsoul.  J^ord  Russel  is  deservedly  canonised  in  his- 
tdi7asoiie  of  our  state- martyrs;  and  in  thus  alliidiiig  to  this  only  spot 
upon  hi»  lifej  no  levrotig  is  offered  or  intended  to  his  name.     But 

^t/c^iiji  if 
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if  the  spirit  of  party  could  act  in  such  a  manner  upon  one  whose 
pdriiicipies  were  so  just,  whose  disposition  was  so  gentle,  and  whose 
beart  was  so  good — upon  so  truly  religious  and  excellent  a  man»— r 
wbo  can  wonder  at  the  demoniacal  passions  which  it  calls  forth  in 
▼iler  natures — in  tiie  seltish,  the  sensual,  the  profligate,  and  the 
godless ! 

.    Under  Charles  the  Second  we  first  behold  men  acting  for  or 
against  the  government,  not  upon  any  consistent  scheqie  of  poli- 
tical views  or  moral  principles,  but  merely  as  Uiey  happened  to  be 
in  or  out  of  place.     And  in  the  same  reign  the  religious  disputes, 
which  during  their  paroxysms  had  occasioned  such  public  and  pri- 
vate calamities,  such  individual  wickedness  and  national  disgrace, 
settled  into  a  chronic  disease.    The  hatred  which  Charles  conceived 
in  his  youth  for  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  puritans  would 
in  him  be  pardonable,  even  if  there  had  been  less  cause  for  a  rea- 
sonable dislike  of  both ;  but  it  led  him  to  measures  of  infamous 
cruelty  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  system  in  England  which,  though  less 
bloody  indeed,  was  yet  abominably  inhuman,  as  well  as  grossly 
impolitic  and  unjust.    It  is  not  imaginable  tliat  any  system  could 
have  reconciled  all  differences  and  abated  all  asperities  of  sectarian- 
ism :  that  which  was  pursued  tended  inevitably  to  increase  tliem ; 
the  Church  retaliated  upon  its  fallen  enemies  with  little  discrimi- 
nation and  less  charity,  and  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial  be- 
came the  coimterpart  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy — anotlier  part 
of  the  History  oif  Persecution  in  England !    The  sectaries  tlius 
acquired  a  new  generic  name,  when  that  of  Puritans  bad  become, 
odious  to  the  nation;  and  though  this  may  at  first  appear  a  trifling 
thing,  -it  was  in  no  slight  degree  unfavourable  to  the  interests  both 
of  the  State  and  the  Church.    Tlie  mere  circumstance  of  being  thus 
comprehended  under  one  appellation  gave  them  a  bond  of  union, 
and  a  political  coherence  as  advantageous  to  their  insulated  concerns 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  common  weal.    The  Act  of  Uniformity  euH 
bodied  among  us  a  party  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Church ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  is  vitally  and  inseparably  connected  with  the 
State,  and  they  who  are  discontented  with  it  are  but  half-Englishr 
men.     When  Burleigh  sought  to  impress  upon  his  sovereign  a  fuU 
sense  of  the  formidable  strei^th  of  Spain,^  be  reminded  her  not 
merely  tliat  the  Spaniards  were  ^  constant,  ambitious,  politic,  and 
valiant,'  but  that  they  were  also  *  a  people  one-hearted  in  religion.' 
This  great  statesman  well  knew  where  this  ia  not  the  case  how 
rarely  unanimity  will  be  found  in  national  measures. 

James  the  Second  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  courted. 
the  Nonconformists,  and  their  late  historians  justify  those  who 
presented  an  address  to  this  monarch,  in  terms  not  very  consistent 
widi  hiatorical  trutii.   .  ^  -Wbeii  a  gang  of  assassins^'  says,  tbe  ^.riter^ 

^arc 
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*  are  tearing  tiiy  flesit,  and  ikhikirg  my  blood,  and  breaking  my 
hones  without  mercyj — if  Satan's  eldest  son  were  lo  puss  by,  and 
drag  mine  adversaries  ofFnie,  mid  rescue  me  from  llieir  miirderotii* 
hands,  1  know  not  that  it  would  be  any  crime  to  thank  him  lor  his 
niercirul  interpoaition  and  his  compassion  to  a  poor  tormented 
Creature/  Discrete  and  sober  language  I  from  whence  it  might  be 
inferred  ihat  all  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  die  Christians  by  Decins 
or  Diocletian,  had  been  renewed  by  the  Church  of  England.  But 
the  Dissenters  happened  at  that  time  lo  have  a  specimen  of  iho- 
r'ongh  Ronjish  intolerance  before  iheir  eyes ;  they  conkpared  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Conventicle  Act  (ihinp^s  bad  enoiigli  of 
themselves)  widi  the  Drffgvtfrtachs  of  Louis  XIV,  and  taking 
warning  in  lime  by  the  experience  q(  their  neighbours,  they  made 
common  cunse  with  the  Church  against  an  enemy  who  never  per* 
aecuted  by  halves. 

James  was  too  late  in  his  temporizing  policy.  Tire  execution 
of  Mrs.  Gannt;  which ,  when  all  its  circumstances  of  baseness, 
illegality,  cruelty,  and  consummate  wickedness  are  conjsideredj  is, 
perhaps,  the  foulest  murder  that  ever  was  committed  uruler  the 
forms  of  hnv,  had  rilled  the  Dissenters  with  indi^iation  and  hatied 
against  him.  They  seem  also  to  have  coiUiuued  obstinate  believer* 
in  the  popish  plot,  when  most  odier  persons  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  having  beiin  so  grossly  delnded.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Geo»*ge  1 . 
Crosby  calls  the  conduct  of  Gates  in  tins  impudent  viilany,  *  a 
i1cVer-tO' be- forgotten  service  to  his  country,'  Oh  if  men  would 
But  cull  into  action  hnlf  as  much  disposition  to  believe  in  matters 
of  religion,  as  they  exhibit  daily  in  political  transactions,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  infidelity  iu  England,— for  we  continually 
see  (and  never  Was  it  more  strongly  exemplified  than  at  the  present 
time)  that  they  w^ho  are  poasesssed  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  form 
their  opinioji  of  the  facts  before  them,  and  believe  or  disbelieve, 
according  to  their  inclination  and  their  will,  in  spite  of  the  under- 
standing faculty,  and  in  contempt  of  conscience.  *  When  parties 
are  once  formed,'  says  Burnet,  *  and  a  resolution  is  taken  upon 
other  cotisideratious,  no  evidence  can  convince  those  who  have 
beforehand  resolved  to  stick  to  their  point.* 

There  are  some  curious  particulars  concerning  Titus  Oates  in 
Crosby's  History.  This  wretch  being  once  told  that  he  ought  not 
to  seek  revenge,  but  leave  it  to.  God,  replied,  '  that  vengeance  was 
indeed  God's  sweet  morsel,  which  he  kept  to  himself!'  It  is  one  of 
the  few  blots  upon  King  William's  reign  that  this  man  should  have 
been  pensioned  with  £400  a  year.  To  remit  liis  fine  was  allow- 
able and  wise,  because  so  excessive  a  mulct  was  plainly  httended  to 
serve  as  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
proper  to  abrogate  a  sentence  which  went  bevond  the  strict  bounds 

of 
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of  hw  as  much  as  it  fell  short  of  the  malefactor- s  ^ttth-'Biii 
Oates  had  been  found  guilty,  upon  the  fullest  testimohy/bf  a%i^^ 
of  peijiiiies  perhaps  the  most  wicked  in  themselves,  and. the  nibst 
extensively  fatal  in  their  consequences  that  ever  consigned  atiy  otie 
miserable  soul  to  perdition;  and  no  paltry  considerations  ((^f  pettj 
interests  should  have  induced  a  government,  standing  as  Williams 
4Blid  upon  the  sacred  ground  of  religion  and  constitutional  }iSSeriyj 
to  injure  itself  with  after-ages  by  sanctioning  and  rewartlii)^  '^  c8n- 
^cted  miscreant.  '•'**:/,, 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  of  all  revolutions  the  it<d^  tl^cessarry 
in  its  causes,  the  most  moderate  in  its  CQurse,  afn^  iir  Tfs  conse- 
quences the  most  beneficial,  produced  a  f^w  faction  in  the  coun-| 
Iry,  niore  respectable  in  their  origin  than  in  theif  conduct.  Their 
principle  in  reality  was  of  9  r^igious'. nature,  and  entitled  to  a^ 
much  indulgence  as  any  other  scmple  of  cohfeciehc^/  whifch  is  in- 
nocent in  itself,  and  injurious  only  to  the  injii^icjual^  by^vihcrtti  it  is 
fostered.  Erroneous  therefore  as  the  Nbm[urars  ^^nere;  ^fet  if^  re- 
signing their  preferment  rather  than  pffenaag^st  lh'^  o^n^se 
of  allegiance,  they  acted  upon  virtuous  grounds^'-and  We  to  tie  mfeb- 
fioned  with  respect,  though  not  with,  applause.  The  joint-fiisto- 
rians*  of  the  Dissenters  have  chosen  to  charge  the  clergy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  a  disposition  towards  Popery,  and  insiah-^ 
cing  in  proof  of  this  the  fact  that  Goodman,  Bishop  of  Olbucesffer,^ 
died  in  the  Romish  communion — they  add,  Ex  uno  djict  omnes: 
a  Conclusion  as  Jogical  as  it  would  be  to  infer  that  tlie  vvhple  iiqifJ;^ 
of  the  Dibisenters  are  as  uncharitable  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  B^iitiiit 
have  here  shewn  themselves.  It  is  to  the  opposition  which  thfe  E^f 
lish  bishops  made  against  James's  design  of  re*est^blishing  tfie  tto- 
man  Colholic  religion  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Hevolutibn ;  it 
is  to  t*>e  Ciiurch  of  England,  ahd  to  the  clergy  of  that  cliureh  that 
we  are  beholden  for  the  blessings  consequent  upon  thdt.R^volutidh 
which  we  now  enjoy.  The  liberties  pf  the  country  Avere  sived  jiy 
its  religion.  Those  prelates  who  had  preached  and  were  reiidy'trt] 
practise  passive  obedience  in  hum-dn  concerns,  aiitiAvhoi^^r^ fa? 
from  blameless  on  the  score  of  persecution,  nianfuHy^stoodlTcSPwai^ 
when  they  saw  thenrons  preparing^  which  may  triifyl^jcl  SaxdHb  c3t( 
into  the  soul.  And  as  if  to  prove  how  -free  they' were  ^m^'irrf^ 
selfish  or  merely  political  views,  when  they  tlirtt^'Vibbly  Jilacerf  ihfeifc' 
selves  in  the  breach,  many  of  these  very  nien  sdbifijflSd  afferwi^^^ 
the  deprivation  of  their  bishoprics,  and  bore  t^Hnioirfy4b  tfhejdani^: 
of  the  ejected  king,  as  honestly  as  they  hafd  i'csisted  liis^  WbjfeifS;  '""^' 

The  Jacobites  of  the  last  ceiitury,  like  tlie  Ciltholidi  bf  iKei^^^^ 
ceding  one,  hoped  to  recover  their  ascendapc;^^  by -pieans' ol^' 
foreign  power  \  and  learning  thus  to  desire  the  sutce^s.  df  fta^ 
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power  agninst  ihe  fleets  and  iirmies  of  Eogland,  they  denaturalized 
themselves  at  heart.  lu  this  case  however,  as  in  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, there  was  a  principle  and  ii  paint  of  conscience ;  the  man 
who  erred  in  judgment,  and  perhaps  made  binTSt-lf  anienaUe  bj 
overt  acts  to  the  lavvii  of  bis  country,  might  jet  stand  acquitted  lo 
God  and  to  his  own  heart*  But  by  this  time  there  had  arisen 
among  iis  a  sett  more  misclitevons  than  the  wihlesl  fanatics ;  a 
«ect  who  arrow  a  ted  to  ihemselvea  tlie  name  of  Free-thinkers, 
thongh  the)  were  of  all  Jtien  in  reality  the  most  enshived  in  mind. 
The  picture  which  Berkeley  has  given  of  them  in  his  admirable 
i^'ork  represents  them  as  truly  now  as  when  it  was  drawn,  *  They 
seem  to  oie/  he  says,  '  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  fidse  notion  of  li-i 
berty ;  and  spurred  ou  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  expeiiments 
on  their  couutry,  they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  tliat  stands  iu 
their  way,  without  any  concevtcd  scheme^  anrl  without  caring  or 
knowmg  whatto  erect  in  lU  stead.  To  lieur  them  descant  on  the 
moral  virtues,  resolve  them  into  stuniie,  then  laugh  at  shame  us  a 
weakneas,  admire  the  unconiined  lives  of  ^ravages,  tlespise  all  order 
and  decency  .of  education,  one  would  think  the  intention  of  these, 
philosophers  was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions 
pf  their  fellow -subjects  and  divested  theni  of  their  prtjudices,  to 
strip  them  of  their  clothes^  and  till,  the  country  with  naked  fol- 
lowers of  nature^  eujoying  all  the  privileges  of  hrutHlit-}  ,* 

This  evil  w^e  derived  from  Fra uce-  Voltaire  has  been  the  gieat 
master  of  this  execrable  school,  but  Voltaire  only  followed  the 
f^^hion  of  his  country.  '  It  is  impossible,'  says  Addison,  *  to  read  a 
page  in  Plato,  Tully,  and  other  ancient  moralists,  without  being  a 
greater  and  a  better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  never 
read  any  of  our  modish  French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own, 
country  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  trifling  nation >, 
witljout  being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  at 
every  thing  about  me.  Their  business  is  to  depreciate  hunian 
nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.  They  give 
mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions; 
they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In  short,  they  ev\-< 
deavour  to  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
tlie  species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.'  It  was  in  a  nation  where  ihe 
fashionable  literature  deserved  this  character  that  Voltaire  was  born 
and  educated :  he  obtained  his  popularity  in  the  cheapest  way,  by 
falling  in  with  die  humour  of  the  times,  flattering  Uje  prejudices  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  administering  provocatives  to  their  vices* 
Are  we  wrong  in  believing  that  the  in'eligion  which  prepared  the 
way  for  his  success  is  more  imputable  to  Henry  IV.  than  to  any 
other  individual?  In  an  age  of  rehgious  sincerity  and  fervour, 
Henry  IV.  for  palpable   political   considerations,   renounced  the 
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^aftb  ill  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  for  which  so  moing^  ik<iiis«id(t 
and  t^ns  of  thousands  of  his  adherents  had  wiUingly  «bed  'tMfft 
Uood;  and  he  reconciled  himself  to  an  idolatixyos,  ididileas^iAdf 
[)>ersecutin^  church,  at  a  titne  when  the  holocausts  of  dte  Inqubir*: 
tibn  were  still  smoking,  and  before  the  martyrs  of  St^Barthoiomeifr; 
bad  mouldered  in  their  grates.     The  world  had  neverf  seen  ^/ 
sigh^  an  instance  of  apostacy.     No  protestants,   hcrowver.  th^ 
miglit  strive  to  excuse  the  change  for  the  immediate  btanefitoi- 
peace  which  was  obtained,  by  it,  could  possibly  believe  that  it  wat 
ifie  result  of  conviction;  and  it  needs  little  feflectioo  taqperceive 
what  ihust  necessarily  have  been  the  fatal  effects  of.  lach  a»  ex** 
ample.     Swift  was  of  ophiion  that  the  best  mfaxki  for  prdmotii^ 
the  advancement  of  religion,  when  piety  and  morals  had  fatten  to 
decay,  would  be  by  the  example  and  infioifence  of  the  sovetieiga 
and  the  government.     Thus,  indeed,  Christianity  had  been  intro^ 
diiced  into  England,  Scotland,  If  eland,  and  tiie  wbole  North  of 
Europe.    The  princes  were  converted^  and  the^|>ecfj>le  fbUowed 
the  steps  of  their  rulers.     Would  not  the  fexaniple?' of -disbelief; 
i^y  at  least  of  making  belief  subservient  to  policy  and  worldly  vieWSj^ 
be  followed  with  even  more  alacrity?  so  it  might  have  been  fore^ 
seen,  and  so  it  w^s  found.  The  chief  persons  aniong  the  Huguenots^ 
wTiohadat  one  tin^^ie  nearly  divided  France>  one  after  another  stnldc 
into  the  path  of  preferment.     One  thing  alone  was  wanting  tOi 
complete  the  depravation,  that  the  morals  of  the  king  should' be  as 
loose  as  his  faith,  and  here  also  the  pattern  of  evil  was  found. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  person  in  history,  who  with  a  stroii|; 
understanding,  a  good  disposition  and  good  intentions^  baa  lelt  so' 
injurious  an  example  to  mankind  as  Henri  IV.  of  France.    Tb# 
effect  was  seen  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate  successor,  and  more 
especially  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.     The  religious  wars  had 
been  atrocious  to  the  last  degree^  but  men  were  sincere  and  2eaIoii9 
on  both  sides,  ready  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  death  for  their  principle^. 
Subsequently  they  shifted  sides,  like  players  at  a  wiiist*table  when 
the  rubber  is  ended,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  thesabie  fe^ 
rocious  spirit,  when  there  was  scarcely  even  a  professioo  of  .{iriopt 
ciple  on  either  part. 

Infidelity  had  been  known  in  England  before  it  VC^as  itni[K>rt^' 
from  France,  but  it  had  made  no  progress*  Lord  Herbcflrt  vm 
too  much  an  enthusiast  to  make  proselytes  to  a^systiem  whi^h  V- 
ftital  to  enthusiasm ;  the  elements  were  not  so  happUy  mixl^d  \tt 
tiim  as  in  his  saintly  brother;  but  they  were  tbe  same^.«leaients^' 
and  such  as  find  no  sympathy  in  vulgar  niinds.  Hobbe^  had  «» 
taint  of  licentiousness  in  his  thoughts  or  habits :  wbile  he  weakeor* 
ed  the  restraints  of  religion,  he  would  have  bound  (aster  the  chauHl 
of  human  authority.    Tfa^se  were  not  opinions  :ta)iildLe  'tfatir4<H--^ 
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tune  in  this  country.  They  were  addressed  to  hard  headS|  and 
inight  have  suhed  hard  heurts :  something  light  imd  frothy  wa« 
wanting^  which  should  flatter  the  vanity  as  well  as  the  vices  of  man^ 
and  this  was  introduced  from  our  neighbours  at  a  time  when  th^ 
nation  was  disgusted  with  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.  A  philoso* 
phy*  of  home  growth  soon  came  to  iu  aid,— a  snjjerficial  philo- 
sophvj  which,  deriving  every  thing  fiom  without,  led  the  way  for. 
gross  matei  iaiismf  with  all  its  pernicious  coiise<|uence§,— the  neces* 
sary  consequences  of  premises  so  shallow  and  so  false. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
Swift  attacked  it  in  his  '  Argument  to  prove  that  the  abolishing  of 
Christiiniity  in  England  might  be  attended  with  some  incouve- 
niencies,  and  perfiaps  not  produce  those  many  good  effects  pro- 
posed thereby/  A  feshion  of  infidelity  even  at  that  time  when  die 
laws  agaiu3t  irreligious  publications  were  enforced,  prevailed  in  the 
higher  and  even  in  the  middle  classes,  among  the  town  wits,  the 
club  and  coffee- house  politicians,  and  die  talkers  of  the  age;  this 
too  when  frequent  changes  in  church-government  had  loosened  the 
belief  of  the  people,  and  when  the  character  of  the  inferior  clergy 
was,  from  many  causes,J  at  the  lowest  ebb.  How  prevalent  it 
had  become  a  generation  later,  and  how  low  it  had  sunk,  may  be 
seen  by  Fielding's  admirable  account  of  the  Robinhoodiaus,  and  the 
fine  satire  with  whicli  he  draws  from  their  proceeding-^  dje  following 
conclusions,  as  what  '  must  be  allowed  by  every  reader'— 

'  Fij'st,  that  some  religion  had  a  kind  of  establiithment  among  these 

people, 

*  Secondly,  that  this  religion,  whatever  it  was,  could  not  have  the 
least  sway  over  their  morals  or  praciices. 


•  TliU  subject  bsis  beeii  treated  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Coleridge  h\  liIiLaj 
SermoDit     S«e  in  particular  tlie  last  note  to  his  Statesman's  ManiiaJ. 

t  A  writer  of  great  erudition  and  strength  of  mind,  who  \Wed  when  this  niisc- 
rable  philosopby  vtm  l^^egimiing  to  ihow  itself  in  Eiiglend,  disiiliictly  pcrccivcil  ita  fatal 
tendency.  *  Attiobin/  he  say*,  *  most  commonly  lurks  in  cvrfjinh  sckvtia  ct  i^noranti^t. 
Wlieti  the  inii]id£  oi  men  begin  to  draw  thoie  ^ru&^  euiihly  vupiiurs  ot  seiiauaJ  and  roale- 
fial  speciihitions  by  dark  and  cloudy  disputes,  ihey  are  then  imoat  in  danger  of  U^itig 
beniglited  in  tJK*m.  There  \s  a  natural  Knte  of  God,  that  Iodge>»  m  the  minds  of  the 
bweist  jsiid  the  dullest  sort  of  vulgar  man,  which  isalways  mving  after  htiu,  catdiifig  at 
hitiif  thoujjh  it  cantiiit  lay  sure  hold  on  him  ;  which  works  lilie  u  jtaUiTal  imthict  antece- 
dent to  ajiy  msitMre  knowledge,  as  being  imieed  tbe  first  principle  of  it ;  and  if  I  were 
to  speak  preciieJv  iti  the  mode  of  the  Stdcbs,  I  would  rather  call  it  i^fxiiv  w^^  re*  Btov,  thao 
i^jtli  Plutarch,  tfitf  v^nsriv.  But  when  Gtmlentiona,  disputeB^  und  lioihy  rc^bMrniiigSt  atid 
cuQlemplationj!  injoreiied  hy  fleshly  affections,  gonveraant  only  aliout  the  outside  of  Na- 
ture, begiti  to  rise  in  men's  soufs,  they  imiy  then  be  in  homn  duiigcr  of  depressing  all  those 
inhrtd  ntAiofis  o(  &  Dfity,  and  to  reason  tbtniselve^*  cut  of  their  own  sense,  un  tlje  old 
Stseptics  did.  And  ibcrefore  it  timy  be,  it  might  be  wished,  thRt  some  men  that  huve  not 
religion,  had  had  tiiore  siiperalitiun  tp  accoiopuny  them  in  their  pas&age  from  igrtoranee 
to  knowledge.'  Sefect  Dtscouraes  by  John  Siiiithj  late  JelJow  of  Qaeen'a  College  in 
Cambridge*  1660. 

' .  I  ScMite  of  tbese  c»useB  arc  Indicited  in  a  fortacr  Number, 
t^^  VOL.  xvf.  j^o.  KKXiL  L  L  *  Thirdly, 
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Tfatrdly,  that  diis  society  in  which  the  tirst  principles  of  religlofi 


trnmenl  wcrt 
.  Wbiit:iireud 


de  baled, 


tht^  chirf  assembly  in  iWii 


cognti^, 
'  greatest  man  in  it. 
*  AntI,  lastly/  he  says^  ''  I  think  it  cun  create  no  manner  of  surpriat 
in  any  i>ne  tliat  sued  a  nation  as  this  hath  been  long  since  swept  atvaj 
from  the  face  of  ihe  earth,  anti  the  very  name  of  such  a  p'eopTe  expunged 
out  of  the  memory  of  man/ 

When  Folding  thus  strtmgly  ainl  indignantly  expressed  his  pwii 
feelings  upon  ibis  important  subject,  the  circulation  of  opinions 
was  slow  because  of  the  litile  intercourse  between  one  part  of  the 
country  and  aiiotlier.  From  London  to  York  waa  ib^n  a  week'i 
journey,  and  there  were  no  stages  wbicb  travelled  farther  north. 
No  provincial  newspapers  were  extant ;  there  were  no  circulating 
librane!>i  no  book-clubs^  no  reviews,  and  the  earliest  magazines  had 
kut  jii.st  been  established*  Every  month  now  produces  more 
books  dian  were  at  that  time  published  in  a  year,  and  the  number 
of  readers  has  miiltif^ied  in  equal,  or  grealer  proportigtu  The 
en  or  of  that  day  uas  not  on  the  side  of  toleration  or  snplneness,  as 
the  proceedings  against  Clarke  and  Whiston  may  prove :  it  \va« 
dangerous  to  attack  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  whenever  it 
,was  attempted,  the  attack  was  made  covertly,  and  with  at  least  an 
l^ppearance  of  decoriini.  Yet  even  then  the  pestilence  of  infidelity 
was  but  too  widely  diiiseminatcd ;  it  produced  lesj$  certainly  thedis* 
belief  of  revealed  religion  than  the  hatred  of  it;  and  when  men, 
cither  from  profligacy,  or  from  any  mis-directed  principle  of  faidi, 
desire  the  overthrow  of  an  ecclesiastical  establisbraentj  they  a^e 
prepared  to  regard  with  complacency  any  political  ctrcumstatices 
favourable  to  a  consummation  v^hich  ihey  wi'^h  for  so  devptith'. 
In  proportion  therefore  as  irreligion  and  infidelity  increased,  they 
increased  the  number  of  bad  subjects. 

Infidels  and  atheisla  in  catholic  countries  hate  their  own  churchy 
even  where  it  is  most  intolerant,  less  than  they  abhor  the  reformed 
religion,  wblch,  standing  upon  the  sure  ground  of  reason  apd 
Scripture,  challenges  the  freest,  fullest  investigation.  Inlidelity  in- 
deed allies  itself  easily  with  the  Romish  church  as  a  system  whidi 
it  may  safely  despise  in  the  gross,  which  requires  only  exiemab, 
atKl  compounds  at  a  moderate  rate  for  transgressions  of  every  kind. 
Bolingbroke  would  have  betrayed  this  country  to  a  popish  sove- 
reign. Ihis  man  was  a  sciolist  in  philosophy  and  a  traitor  in 
politics.  Though  more  tlian  a  century  has  elapsed  ^ince  be  and 
Harley  impeded  the  course  of  Marlborough's  victories  and  btMed 
their  fruits,  a  true  Englishman  cannot  read  or  remember  the  history 
of  those  timei  without  feeling  his  cheek  glow  with  shame  utul  indig* 
nation.  England  never  bad  so  much  in  her  power  as  di^ring  t]ic 
conferences  at  Utrecht,  and  .never  did  she  appear  in  sa  d^rad[ed 
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and  disgraceful  a  character :  so  notorious  wus  the  bad  f^ilh  of  th© 
Eii<rlist]  cabiiietj  that  Prince  Eugene  said  to  one  of  our  mlnisteni 
he  knew  uot  whether  he  were  speaking  to  an  Euglishman  or  a 
Prenchmao.  A  charge  even  of  direct  corruption  is  brought  against 
our  negociators,  and  by  no  light  authority*  D.  Luiz  da  Cunha,  one 
of  the  Portugueze  ministers  at  the  Congrats,  asserts,  that  the  reaeoa 
^by  Portugi^l  obtained  such  uufayotirable  terms  was  that  he  had 
not  money  to  bribe  the  English  ministers,  and  the  Spanish  ambad^* 
aador  had- 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  with  all  the  complicated  treachery  and 
baseness  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  was  the  effect  of  faction, 
of  that  vile  party-spirit  which  has  been  so  often  the  reproach  and 
the  bane  of  England,  1  he  faction  which  then,  for  its  own  shiister 
purposes,  betrayed  the  interests  of  Europe  did  not  long  enj(*y  their 
triuuiph  ;  the  great  object  of  all  tlieir  machiualions  was  frustrated, 
and  the  happiest  age  of  English  history  hegaw  with  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  BruUBwicL  The  reigns  of  the  brst  two  George* 
were  disturbed  by  two  rebellion.^,  rashly  undertaken,  ill-conducted, 
and  too  rigorously  punished.  After  the  second  of  these  explosions 
the  Jacobites  satisfied  themselves  with  indulging  their  ladings  m 
treasouable  songs  and  toasts;  and  as  the  prince  to  wliom  they  wer« 
^o  faithfully  attached  happily  liad  no  cbihlren  by  the  remarkable 
woman  whose  life  he  rendered  miserable,  their  loyalty  died  a 
l^alural  death.  Tlie  last  remnant  of  this  unfortunate  family  wa« 
■^fio  object  of  fear  or  jealousy  to  die  reigning  king,  he  became  there* 
fore  au  object  of  dignified  compassion.  Al  a  time  when  Buona- 
parte, renewing  the  bloody  practices  of  former  usurpers,  ordered 
the  Dug  d'Enghien  to  midnight  execution,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
feceived  from  the  Kmg  of  Engfaud  an  allowance  suitable  to  bis 
birth  and  rank.  Upon  his  decease  the  Prince  Regent;  gave  him  a 
'  mouument;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  recorded  in  history  that  this  act 
,  of  honourable  and  princely  feeling  was  censured  as  a  w^aste  of 
public  money  by  aome  of  that  party  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
'.exclusively  the  praise  of  liberality. 

'      The  present  king — ^an  Englishman  not  only  by  birth  and  educa* 

tion,  but  if  ever  there  was  one,  by  heart  and  habits  also— succeeded 

to  the  throne  of  an  united  people,  which  noire  of  his  predecessors 

bad  done  since  Henry  VllE     Tlie  Jacobites  were  now  regarded 

!  rather  as  humourists  than  as  a  party  in  the  state:  their  politics  were 

,  as  much  out  ofdate  a^  a  ruff  and  fardingale,  or  a  Steenkirk  wig. 

The  Catholics  were  quiet  and  contented  ;  for  the  vexatious  laws 

^  under  which  they  lived  had  been  suspended  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 

' '^nd  they  were  not  molested,     llie  D is setiters,  enjoying  the  most 

*  full  and  perfect  tolemiion,  were  more  engaged  m  controversies 

/among  themselves  than  with  the  Church,     Vigorous  counsels  had 
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raised  our  military  and  naval  reputation  to  its  old  and  proper  eland^' 
ard.  Affairs  were  quiet  at  home  and  prosperoua  abroad.  Our 
colonies  were  rapidly  increasing  in  popnlation,  wealth  and  impo^ 
tauce.  Commerce  was  more  flauris»hjng  than  ever,  arts  and  tnanii-' 
taciures  were  improving, — a  spirit  of  improvement  seemed  to  cha- 
racteriEC  the  age.  Literature  and  the  tine  arts  were  every  where 
encouraged;  scientific  voyagers  and  travellers  Mere  gent  out  by 
Knglandj  France^  Spain,  Denmark  and  Rusisia;  and  despi>tic  sove- 
reigns L'ourled  the  correspondence  of  men  of  letters  und  affected 
the  language  of  philosophy.  But  what  a  philosophy  !  Alas — they 
had  *  forsaken  Uie  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  tbem  out 
cisteni:?,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water/  The  tnorai  con- 
sequences of  such  philosophy  were  seen  in  the  private  life  of 
Catherine,  and  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The  purchase  and 
subjugation  of  Corsica  by  the  French  was  another  proof  of  the 
atrocious  usurpation^  which  might  uublushingly  be  effected  in  an 
age  of  liberal  ideas;  and  tortures  too  shocking  to  be  remembered 
without  shuddering,  were  inflicted  upon  a  poor  madman  by  a  court 
which  called  itself  the  most  polished  in  the  world,  and  in  a  nation 
\fthich  boasted  of  il^  Immanity  and  ils  fine  feelings! 

In  England^  notwithstanding  all  the  l^air  appearances  with  which 
tho  present  reign  commenced,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  had  long 
been  gahiing  ground.  Steele  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  lh« 
century,  that  *  the  newspapers  of  this  island  were  as  pernicious  to 
weak  heads  in  England  as  ever  books  of  chivalry  lo  Spain/  Th« 
temper  which  they  produced  was  not  dangerous  in  hia  days,  and  he 
regarded  it  rather  as  a  malady  and  a  misfortune  iti  the  individuuls, 
than  as  an  evil  to  the  state;  '  they  are  considered  as  lunatics,'  he 
says,  *  and  therefore  tolerated  in  their  ravings/  During  the  two 
preceding  reigns  tlie  circulalion  of  political  writings  had  been 
comparativefy  trifling,  aud  their  effect  not  very  great.  We  had 
not  yet  learned  to  talk  of  the  I'eading  public,  or  to  call  ourselves  a 
thinking  people.  The  pamphlets  and  flying  gquibs  of  the  day  were 
ivbove  tlie  reach  of  the  multitude^  and  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
learned  ;  they  passed  current  therefore  for  as  litde  as  they  were 
^vorth.  But  a  tremendous  alteration  was  now  to  take  place,  and 
the  art  of  popuhn"  writing  was  at  the  «ame  time  carried  to  perfec- 
tion and  directed  to  the  most  mischievous  of  all  purposes,  Tliis 
was  accomplished  by  Junius:  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
pernicious  English  writer  of  his  age.  The  works  of  other  libellt^fi 
have  died  with  them  ;  and  the  authors  have  either  simk  into  utter 
contempt,  or  been  remembered  only  for  infamy';  but  it  has  been 
this  man's  fate  to  have  hiii  fal?,ehood,  his  malignity,  and  his  wicked- 
ness overlooked  or  pardoned  because  of  the  skill  with  which  he 
fiott) pounded  his  poisonous  ingredieiiti.     He  maj  be  considered  as 
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the  founcJer  of  lliat  school  of  writers,  who,  selthig  truth  at  defiance, 
impose  the  most  audacious  misrepresentations  upon  a  credulous 
puhlicji,  and  seasoning  sophistry  with  ,^Iaiider,  carry  into  litcrury  and 
political  disquisition  a  spirit  of  personal  malevolence.  He  too  waj 
the  fifjjt  writer  since  the  Kestoration  who  set  an  example  of  tradu^ 
cmg  the  sovereign,  insulting  the  chief  magistrate  as  an  individuali 
while  he  laboured  to  bring  the  measures  of  his  government  into  ha- 
tred and  contempt. 

M.  Simond  traces  the  American  war  with  alt  its  consequencef 
to  a  personage  who,  in  the  part  which  he  acted  upon  the  political 
•tage^  had  certainly  uo  other  object  thaa  that  of  repairing  his  own 
ruined  fortunes. 

*  Our  new  world,'  says  the  G alio- American  traveller,  ^  lias  generally 
the  credit  of  havinvf  first  lighted  ihe  torch  which  was  to  illuminate  ami 
ioon  set  in  a  bkiie  the  finest  part  of  Europe  :  yet  1  think  lire  flint  was 
struck,  and  the  fini  spark  ehcited  by  the  pittriot  John  Wilkes,  a  few 
years  belbre.  tn  a  lime  of  profound  peace,  the  restless  spirits  of  men, 
deprived  of  other  objects  of  pubhc  curiosity,  seized  with  avidity  on  ihosa 
questions  which  were  then  agitated  with  so  much  violence  in  England, 
touchinor  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern mentj  and  the  nature 
of  power.  The  end  of  the  political  drftma  was  in  favour  of  what  wa» 
called,  and  in  some  respect  was,  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  this  great  comedian,  the  curtain  was  no  sooner 
•dhipt  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than  new  actors  hastened  to  raise  it 
•aqain  iji  America,  ami  to  give  the  world  it  new  play,  infinitely  more 
ijatereslin^i  and  more  biilliani  than  the  first/ 

3*1  Franklin  was  i»i  London  during  the  Saturnalia  of  Wilkes's  tri- 
umpli, 

*  Tis  really,'  he  says, '  an  extraordinary  event  to  sec  an  outlaw  and 
r^tile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a  farthing,  come  over  from 
Franco,  set  himself  up  as  candidate  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
miss  his  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his  application,  and  imme- 
diately carrying  it  for  the  principal   county.     All  respect  to  law  and 

•|50vernment  seems  to  be  lost  among  ihe  common  people,  who  are  more- 
over continually  inflamed  by  ijeditious  scribblers  to  trample  on  autho- 
jriiy,  and  every  thitif;  that  used  to  keep  them  in  order. —What  the  event 
\vill  be,  God  oi^Iy  knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  preparing  for  a 
people  who  are  nngrattfutly  abusing  the  best  constitution  and  the  best 
king  any  nation  was  ever  blest  with/ 

These  were  the  reniarks  of  Franklin,  made  at  tlic  time  and  on 

, the  spot,— and  he  will  not  be  snspecied  of  undervaluing  popular 
rights  and  popular  feeliiigH,  He  describes  the  people  as  'intent 
.an  nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places j  pensions  and 
idaQd^r  ;*  and  the  ministry  as  '  divided  in  their  counsels,  worried 
by  liexprtual  oppositions,  in  continual  apprehension  of  changei, 
and  inl€ul  on  securing  popularity  in  case  tliey  should  lo^e  favour/ 
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Titiis  Gales  had  been  the  first  R&i  des  Halles  io  England;  Dif^i 
Sftcheverel  was  ihe  ^cond ;  and  to  hiniy  after  an  intefregnnui  afit 
thieeocore  venrs,  John  Wilkes  succeedei^.     After  Wilkes  liiere  wj»|i 
a^h<>rter  inteneign  till  the  accession  of  Lord  George  Gordon |> 
during  the  liibt  twenty  years  the  succession  ha^  been  interrupted^? 
and  the  distinguished  odice  HastliUed  by  Mr.  Hunt^  when  be  waa., 
suddenly  shorn  uf  his  In^aois  by  the  Act  against  Seditioit^  MeetingSb,f 
Witkes  was  very  fur  the  ublest  man  upon  l\m  noluble  list  of  worthies4Y 
ike  government  by  its  niis-management  placed  the  laws  Qtt  his  sideK^ 
ami  thu.H  unfortunately  provoked  a  host  of  generous  feelings  in  aid  <>flj 
One  of  the  greatest  profligates  of  a  profligate  ag«5.     M.  Si*iio*id  i§^ 
right  in  reckoning  him  among  what  Mr.  Clarkson  would  call  tlm^ 
forerunners  jnid  co-adjuiors  of  the  American  and  French  HevoluMj 
tions :  beyond  a  donbt  the  seed?*  of  disaftection  and  insubordiiia^. 
lion  were  scattered  at  that  time  wherever  the  uff'airs  of  England 
were  canvassed  ;  and  ihty  took  root  iu  America  a$  well  a&  at  home. 
But  the  gromid  was  ready  for  the  sower.     Wilkei  would  have  pro- 
duced little  etiiect  if  the  public  mind  had  not  been  apt  at  the  time 
to  receive  such  influences.     Concerning  America,  suffice  it  in  this 
place  to  observe,  timt  every  thing  in  the  hi^tgry,  habitji,  institutions 
and  circumstances  of  that  country  tended  surely  and   inevitably 
t9ward  Republicanism.     At  home  there  was  a  great  body  of  latitat 
discontent ^    it   was   developed   at   this   time   by  Wilkes^   it  wap 
foiitered  by  Junius  and  the  w  riters  of  that  school^  and  it  was  brou^ilf) 
into  full  action  by  the  American  war.  ,.,<^ 

Some  influence  mttst  be  attributed  to  the  leaven  which  Jaco^^ 
Htism  had  left  behiud.     The  Jacobites^  iudecd,  no  longer  exisl^i 
as  a  faction,   their  hopes  having  no  longer  an  object  whereon  tot, 
fix;    but  when  disloyalty   had  ceased,  disaffection  would  in  very* 
many  instances  remain ;  and  men  who  had  been  trained  up  to  re^ 
gard  the  reigning  family  with  dislike,  and  desire  their  overthrow, 
would  be  disposed  to  unite  with  auy  party  in  whom  they  could  ijnd 
the  mere  sympathy  of  opposition.      If  a  generation  of  perfect 
tranquillity  had  intervened,  titiii  feeling  would  have  worn  out;  an4v 
all  the  adherents  of  the  old  family  would  gradually  and  imperceptjp^^ 
bly  have  transferred  their  entire  allegiance,  as  many  unqut^tionably^ 
did.     But  there  was  no  such  interval ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  thal^ 
the  last  man  in  England  who  was  a  professed  Jacobite  became  §» 
furious  Jacobirie.  ,  .  v 

Intiuilely  more  effect  is  attrihutahle  to  the  state  of  religioo,  ^ni^[ 
the  progress  of  what  are  called  liberal  opinioui.  ^jThe  Americai|. 
war  made  the  Dissenters  feel  once  more  as  a  political  party  nt  the 
state.  New  England  was  more  tl>e  country  of  their  hearts  than  the, 
England  wherein  they  were  born  and  bred ;  and  w heii  the  flag  of 
Republicauism   Vtm    hojst^dj     it   awakeucd  bopei   nbkh   wQff; 
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Ijirtg  dorinanl,  and  brouglit  forth  iheir  old  opmions  wiih  increased 
atrenglli.  England  had  never  been  witbont  some  few  spectdative 
republicans  aince  ihe  lime  of  die  Mesloralion  ;  llieir  tenets  had  be* 
cooie  to  a  certain  degree  fashionable  in  die  earl)  part  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  The  most  disttngiiii^hed  poet  of  his  age  breathed  a 
spirit  of  Grecian  freedom  llirougboui  liis  U'riiings  Milh  an  inipas- 
lioned  and  stately  eloquence  whirh  was  at  once  adapted  to  elevate 
yanthfnl  minds  and  impress  yonthfiil  iinaginatious.  Books  welrc 
printed  nidi  the  cap  of  liberty  in  ihe  title-page,  and  a  lady  favoured 
the  world  widi  what  she  was  plensed  to  c:ill  a  History  of  England, 
written  upon  republican  priiiciples, — for  which  the  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  phiccd  her  slut ue  \^liile  s lie  was  \et  living  iu 
the  chancel  of  his  c  hiirch .  All  persons  who  partook  o  f  these  opinions 
wished  well  of  course  to  the  Aniericans  in  their  resisiance  to  the 
inotlier-country.  In  that  Life  of  WHsliingJon  which  was  compiled 
from  his  own  papers,  it  is  F^aid,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
resistance  the  popular  leaders  were  greatly  encouraged  bv  their 
ECalous  friends  in  England,  who  exaggerated  the  divisions  and  dis- 
contents at  home,  exhorted  them  to  persevere,  and  assured  i^iem 
that  perseverance  would  crown  tlieir  patriotic  eflforts  with  success! 
Thus  ihey  were  siinrulated  to  proceed,  iu  expectation  that  govern- 
ment must  yield,  till  they  were  aclually  engaged  in  a  wur,  from  th* 
thought  of  which  iu  the  first  instance  they  windd  have  shrunk  wiUi 
horror.  During  the  progress  of  that  war  Washington  constantly 
enumerated  English  disturbances  among  his  grounds  of  hope^  dwell- 
ing upon  this  when  he  had  almost  ceased  to  ho|>e ;  and  there  was  a 
lecret  committee  in  America  empowered  by  Congress  to  correspond 
M'idi  their  friends  in  C  real  Britain  and  Ireland*  Some  of  the  treason 
which  was  cominilted  during  that  war  may  perhaps  appear  hereafter 
when  otlier  collections  of  American  state-papers  shall  be  published: 
— that  it  existed  to  a  great  degree  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

As  there  were  some  persons  who  favoured  llie  American  catis^ 
en  account  of  their  republican  predilections,  therfrwere  many  more 
w^ho  acquired  a  predilection  for  republicanism  because  they  fa- 
voured the  American  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
consider  the  character  of  Washington  without  feeling  some  degree 
of  prepossession  for  whatever  opinions  might  be  entertained  by  so 
wise  and  excellent  a  man.  The  Coiistitulion  of  the  United  Slates 
was  extolled  as  the  noblest  work  of  human  intellect,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  all  which  philosophers  had  devised  in  their  ideal  fabrics  of 
society  was  realized  in  America.  Little  did  the  endnisiasts  who 
thought  thus  know  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Washington  him- 
•elf, — for  Washington,  seeing  the  strong  tendency  of  the  Americans 
towards  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  confessed  to  his  frieods  bis  fean 
tftat  the  great  catiie  in  which  thej  had  embarked  would  be  dis^ 
*  &  ii  4  honoured 
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honourec)  and  betrayed,  and  the  last  and  iaircst  experiment  io  favour 
of  tlie  rij^hts  of  human  mitiire  ttiriied  against  ilieiu, 

All  American  officer  of  disliiictioii  who  had  served  during  the 
Tvar  with  La  Fayette  and  Kosciusko,  and  came  to  Europe  with 

.  th^m  in  the  same  ven^el  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  when  he 
took  leave  of  the  hitter  at  PHri»,  said  to  him,  '  1  snppose  you  are 
going  to  see  what  can  he  done  in  your  own  country  V  '1  he  Pole  sliook 
bis  head,  and  replied,  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  fit  stale  for 
audi  a  revolution.  Well  had  it  been  for  France  if  La  Fayette  had 
had  the  same  wisdom  \     But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  had  re- 

.  c^ved  its  taint:  and  as  an  utfitienzu  beginning  in  lartary  travels 
from  China  throughout  the  whole  inhabited  part  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, so  was  this  moral  pestilence  to  run  its  course.  *  The  trumpet 
had  sounded — Woe,  woe,  w  oe  to  ibe  iiihabiunu*  of  earth !  and  the 
vial  of  wrath  was  poured  out/ 

If  it  had  been  proposed  to  establish  kingdomg  in  Atnerica^  and 
introduce  hereditary  nobility,  with  all  those  gradations  of  rank  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  been  softened  and  ma- 
lured  into  their  present  form,  men  wonid  have  perceived  the  unfit* 
fiess  and  impossibility  of  creating  such  an  order  of  things  in  agri* 
cultural  and  commercial  colaiiies.  They  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  as  absurd  as  to  erect  a  modern  citadel  upon  the  plan  of  a 
baronial  castle,  or  build  a  cotton-mill  upon  the  model  of  a  cathe- 
dral: but  they  saw^  no  absurdity  in  reducing  Europe  to  the  standard 
of  America,  plucking  up  all  her  venerable  institutions  by  the 
roots,  and  level  ling  the  whole  phi t form  of  society  by  the  rule  aJ^d 
line  of  trans-Atlantic  equality.  Ihis  was  a  portentous  error,  though 
in  its  origin  not  altogether  without  excuse:  fur  the  evils  of  ine- 
quality in  Europe,  from  causes  which  will  presently  be  advened  to, 
were  every  day  becoming  more  giievouN  and  more  glaring.  No 
generous  heart  could  contemplate  those  evils  without  an  ardent 
desire  of  relieving,  and  if  possible  removing  ihenu  But  men  fell 
into  the  strange  mistake  of  believing  that  the  fucilities  of  subsistence 
in  America  w  ere  ow  ing  to  its  form  of  government,  and  that  tlie 
abolition  of  the  privileged  orders  was  all  that  was  needful  for 
placing  us  in  the  same  condition  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  ne^v 
country,  where  hands  were  wanting  to  till  the  ground,  and  conse- 
quently where  the  wealth  of  every  family  was  in  some  degree  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers.  Under  this  delutiioui  they  mistook  the 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  supposed  Uiattbe 
best  way  to  elevate  and  improve  die  lower  classes  was  to  pull  dcncii 
all  above  them.  »       »     .  ;  i. . 

When  these  principles  began  to  spread,  it  so  happened  that  our 
literacy  journals  were  almost  wiiolly  in  the  hands  of  dissenters,  and 
more  particularly  of  those  dissenters  who  prided  themielves  uponihe 
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ijEreedoni  of  their  opinions.     No  sooner  had  the  geouine  philosophy,  ] 
of  ihe  fathers  of  the  English  church  given  place  to  the  flimsy  meta* 
.  physics  of  the  material  school^  than  it  was  evinced,  by  the  growth  of 
heretical  opinions,  with  what  wisdom  our  ancestors  had  asserted  sottnd 
and  orthodox  learning  to  be  the  same.     The  old  religious  dispute* 
i^relaled  ahnost  exclusively  to  the  discipline^  the  rites,  or  the  cere*  i 
'  monies  of  the  church ; — episcopacy  or  presbytery,  adult  or  infant 
baptism,  the  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament^ — the  use  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice  and  the  altar,  with  other  such  points 
of  controversy,  in  %vhich  the  disputants  argued  from  the  same  pr©»  i 
» mises,  and  held  the  same  essential  faith.     Even  when  doctrine^  , 
*,wcre  disputed,  they  were  such  as  in  no  ways  affected  the  funda* 
4  mental  principles  of  Christianity,     It  was  otherwise  when  Arianisni^  j 
:  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  had  disappeared  from  the 
Christian  world,  was  revived  in  England.     In  the  E**tablishment  it 
called  forth  able  defenders  of  the  established  truth,  and  the  question 
there  was  laid  at  rest.    But  among  the  dissenters,  say  their  historians,  \ 
*  the  case  was  widely  different-     The  people  concerned  themselves  < 
us  much  about  religion  as  their  teachers,  and  many  of  them  iu)der^  j 
.stood  as  well  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    When  the  heresy  found 
4  an  entrance  here,  it  created  a  convulsion  in  the  body,  and  pro* 
duccd  in  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith  paroxysms  of  horror  and 
anguish,  and   roused    their  most  vigorous  energies  to  expel   the 
jipoison/     Yet  these  historians  admit  that  during  this  period  *  error 
i.^was  the  destroying  angel  of  dissenting  congregations.'     They  im- 
J.pute  the  revival  of  Arianism  to  the  devil  himself.     *  When  it  tilled 
the  pulpit,'  they  say,  *  it  invariably  emptied  the  pews.     This  was 
the  case  not  only  where  a  part  of  the  congregation,  alarmed  by  th« 
fiound  of  heresy,  fled  from  the  polluted  house  to  a  separate  society, 
but  where  no  opposition  was   made,  and  all  remained  without  a 
:3  jmurniur  in  the  original  place,     [u  numerous  instances  the  preacher, 
i  fuil  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  sought,  by  hiding  the  monster 
from   their  ifiew,  to  draw  them  over  by  stealth  to  the  new  theo* 
rlogy;  and   unveiled  his  sentiments  only  as  the  people  were  able 
-.to  bear  them    without  a  frown.     Though  at  last  his  wishes  were 
crowned  with  success,  yet  the  decay  gradually  consumed  the  growth, 
the  strength  and  the  lite  of  the  society,  till  a  large  congregation  was 
reduced  to  a  handfulh     When  Socinianism  found  an  entrance,  its 
operations  were  quicker  than  those  of  the  Arian  creed,  and  more 
cfiectual :    Nourishing  societies  were  reduced   to  a  (ew  families, 
iiKvhich,   being  animated  with  zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  or  indiflfe* 
rent  about  any,  chose  to  continue  to  support  the  mode  of  worship 
to  which,  from  education,  or  use^  they  were  attached.     In  many 
places,   Socinianism  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and  con- 
signed what  bad  b«eii  formerly  the  house  of  pfayer^  and  of  the 
^1.1  aisembliei 
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3f  semUi^  of  the  saints,  an  unifiaturbed  abode  to  the  spiders  ahd  ihif*^ 
jess  used  to  say  tha( 


dreaded  a  Christ*^  "" 
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Tlje  iialure  of  Socimanism  has  been  exposed  wilh  consuniraatc 
mbiliiy  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  Ms  second  Lay  Sernioti.  Here  ^^'e 
have  brierty  to  notice  its  growth  and  progress  in  England*  It  grew 
out  of  Ariantsm,  and  so  entirely  destroyed  the  system  from  ^'^hich 
it  sprung,  that  lliere  is  not  (we  believe)  a  single  Arian  cottgrega- 
tioii  at  this  day  existing  in  Great  Britain.  And  as  ibe  Arian 
ended  in  the  Sociiiian  heresy,  so  did  Socinianbui  tend  with  equal, 
or  more  rapidity,  toward  unbelief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  So- 
cinian  academy  at  Hackney  was  given  up,  notwithstanding  the  high 
character  and  learning  of  some  of  its  conductoi-y,  because  almost 
all  the  students  pushed  the  principles  in  which  they  were  educated 
farther  than  their  tutors.  The  dry-rot  was  in  the  foundation  and 
the  walls,  as  well  as  in  ihe  beams  and  rafters,  md  the  unfortunate 
pupils  came  away  believers  in  blind  necessity  and  gros3  materialttm 
—and  in  nothing  else.  The  literary  jonrnal;*,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  in  the  hands  of  those  dis- 
senters, among  whom  this  change  durihg  half  a  century  had  been 
taking  place,  ^flie  writers  therefore  were  men  in  ell  stages  of  dis- 
belief,— for  every  tiling  was  tolerated  except  orthodoxy. 

We  happen  to  have  at  hand  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  *  In^tiiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,  and  its  influence  on  general  Virtue  attir 
Happiness,  by  William  Godwin/     The  manner  in  which  this  wofk'^ 
was  treated  by  what  was  then,  without  competition,  the  most  accrei-^ 
dited  journal  of  the  age,  will  shew  in  what  spirit  the  journal  vrai^ 
conducted.     It  w^as  announced  '  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure;*^^ 
ms  a  work  which, '  from  the  freedom  of  its  inquiries,  the  grandeur  of 
its  views,  and  the  fortitude  of  its  principles,*  was  *  eminently  de- 
serving of  attention.'     The  writeri^i,  indeed,  '  ivould  by  no  meant 
be  understood  to  subscribe  to  all  the  principles,* — but  they  took 
care  not  to  specify  any  from  which  they  dissented.     '  Know  ledgef^ 
they  said,  *  was  not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  certainty  whi^'^ 
is  requisite  for  any  two  men  to  think  alike  on  all  subjects ;  neither 
had  language  attained  that  consistent  accuracy  which  can   enable 
them  to  convey  their  thoughts,  even  when  they  do  think  alike,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  correct  and  intelligible  to  both/     In  this  mttt^^ 
ner   they  excused  themselves  from   offering   any  objections  fo  iif^ 
system  of  politics  and  ethics,  which  laid  the  zne  to   the  rootolf" 
every  social  institution,  human  and  divine,  and  of  every  dorhe^tli^ 
^rtueJ^ — Many  of  the  opinions  which  the  work  contained,  they  said;  * 
were  bold,  some  of  them  were  moral,  and  some  doubtless  \\er6 
#rroneous; — ^but    its  patient  and  philosophic  maimer  '  oiiglit  t«i 
Mdear  it  even  to  those  wbose  principles  it  might  offend/    ThS^ 
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farlhcr  ib^y  proceeded  in  t)ieir  examinatioD  of  this  '  bold  and  ofu>  •  ,- 
gioaj  work/ (for  it  was  continued  in  three  numbers,)  ihe  more  the j  j 
were  convinced  that  it  was  proper,  at  that  parlicular  period  (I793>) 
to  present  ibeir  readers  wiih  ii  clear  arialyiiis  of  its  contents  rather 
than  obtrude  any  decided  opinion  of  their  own.  Wlien  the  mindi 
of  men  were  no  much  agitated,  they  thought  it  their  dutj^  thus  to 
limit  themselves*.  The  opinions  of  the  author  respecting  govern- 
in  enl  were  *  indeed  highly  interesting  to  society  ;*  at  least  they  de^ 
served  a  serious  and  deep  investigation,  since  the  conclysiions  to 
whi^h  they  led  were  fu^cinatingly  attractive ;  and,  if  false,  deserved 
to  be  clearly,  fullv,  and  iuimediutily  exposed.  The  task  was  too 
unwieldy  and  mighty  for  their  limits:  bnt  they  earnestly  reconi* 
mended  it  '  as  a  labour  worthy  of  all  inquiring  minds  to  examine 
the  woilt  itself,  in  order  that  they  may  confute  these  new  doctrines, 
if  in  opposition  to  virtue  and  truth;  or  if  in  agreentent  with  them, 
that  they  may  furltier  elucidate,  strengthen,  and  expand  th^ 
writer's  principles/ — *  Whetlier  the  author's  opinions  should  prove 
to  be  truths,  which  tiftie  and  severe  scrutiny  would  establish,  or 
the  visions  of  an  over* zealous  mind^  which  strict  examination  wotUd 
dissipate,  it  was  certain  that  his  intentions  were  friendly  to  man. 
The  tone  of  virtue  was  uniform,  and  predominated  throughout  the 
work.'  It  need  not  here  be  stated  what  were  the  se n tin? en ts  which 
wexe  promulgated  under  this  tone  of  virtue  in  Mr.  Godwin's  work 
^--a  work  in  whicli  the  existence  of  the  Deity  was  spoken  of  as  au 
hypothesis,  and  in  which  the  ethics  were  worthy  of  the  religion! 
Of  the  author  himself  we  have  no  wii^h  to  speak  with  afiperity;  mi^ 
aerabJy  misjtakeu  as  he  was,  he  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  sincerity  , 
and  fair  intentions.  He  erred  from  vanity,  not  from  any  principle 
of  evil. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  every  man  had  his  place  in  so- 
ciety, and  none  of  the  ways  of  life  were  crowded,  *  All  honour  itt 
England/  says  an  old  writer,  *  came  a  Marie  or  Mercurial  from 
learning  or  chivalry,  from  the  pen  or  the  pike,  from  priesthood  or 
knighthood.'  If  a  boy  who  was  born  in  ihe  lower  ranks  discovered 
a  decided  disposition  for  learning,  patronage  was  obtahied  for 
hian,  by  the  help  of  endowed  schools^  exhibitions,  or  scholarships ; 
he  made  his  way  through  college,  and  rose  perhaps  to  high  offices 
in  tlie  church  or  in  the  law.  But  unless  this  aptitude  was  sttongly 
marked,  parenrs  in  general  were  well  content  tliat  their  sons  should 
fill  the  same  .slation  which  they  theai selves  had  filled  before  them. 
Long  after  the  Reformation»  there  was  even  a  diBiculty  in  finding 
g  auoicient  number  of  clergy  tor  the  service  of  the  establishment. 
But  when  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  assumed  a  cha** 
racter  of  stabihty,  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  increased,  the  , 
mmbitton  ai  well  as  the  wealth  of  individual^  iucreaAed  also,  m>d 
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Add  [sen  observei»  that,  in  lib  time,  the  great  prolessions  lairf 
physic,  and  divinity  were  overstocked  with  practitioners.  Hence 
there  arose  a  class  of  literary  adventurers.  As  early  as  in  Eiizn^* 
bcth*s  da_vs,  a  few  unlucky  individuals  had  lived  by  their  wits,  wiltn 
out  any  otlier  profession  or  means  of  subsistence ;  but  men  of  letters 
were  not  known  iu  England  as  a  distinct  class  in  society  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  present  reign  Uiey  have 
increased  in  number  at  least  fifty  fold* 

When  literature  was  confined  to  colleges  and  convents^  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  men  of  letters  were  at  the  same  time  th« 
happiest  and  the  most  useful  of  their  generation.  They  had  no  carei 
for  the  morrow  ;  they  wrote  from  the  fullness  of  the  mind^  or  from 
the  impulse  of  strong  desire  :  some  to  collect  the  scattered  memo- 
rials of  past  times,  or  record  the  events  of  their  own;  others  to 
exert  the  whole  force  of  their  intellect  on  the  subtlest  or  the  highest 
problems  which  could  be  proposed  to  human  understanding*  If 
they  obtained  celebrity,  it  was  well ;  and  if  they  failed,  the  laboor 
had  been  its  own  reward.  The  schoolmen  will  not  now  be  spoken 
of  with  derision,  as  they  have  often  been  by  writers  *  too  ignorant 
to  be  humble;'  enough  is  known  of  their  real  merits  to  ensure  the 
acknowledgment  that  their  powers  of  mind  were  commensurate 
with  their  Herculean  industry ;  and  that  characters  more  truly  ve- 
nerable, or  on  whom  it  is  more  consolatory  and  delightful  far  the 
imagination  to  dwell,  than  Bede,  William  of  MaJmsbury,  and  m^tiy 
of  the  monkish  historians,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Great  as  have  been  the  advantages  of  printing,  it  wasja 
lamentable  change,  when  literary  composition  and  that  exercise 
of  reason  which  should  be,  as  till  then  it  had  been,  the  nubfvst  of 
human  occupations  and  the  highest  of  human  enjoyments,  became 
a  trade— a  mere  trade,  to  be  pursued  not  from  aptitude  or  choice, 
but  from  necessity  and  for  daily  bread.  Il  is  a  difficult,  as  well 
as  a  delicate  task,  to  advise  a  youth  of  ardent  mind  and  aspiring 
thoughts  in  the  choice  of  a  profession;  but  a  wise  man  will  hav«t 
no  hesitation  in  exhorting  him  to  chuse  any  thing  rather  than  litera- 
ture. Better  that  he  should  seek  his  fortune  before  the  mast,  or  with 
a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  a  kviapsack  at  his  back, — better  that  lie 
should  follow  the  plough,  or  work  at  the  loom  or  the  lathe,  or 
sweat  over  the  anvil,  than  trust  to  literature  as  the  only  means  oi 
his  support*  Let  the  body  provide  for  the  body  ;  the  intellectual 
part  was  given  us  for  other  purposes.  A  single  hour  of  composir 
lion  won  from  the  business  of  the  day,  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  day's  toil  of  him  who  works  at  the  trade  of  literature :  in  ihm 
one  case,  the  spirit  comes  joyfully  to  refresh  itself,  like  a  hart  to 
the  water  brooks;  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its  miserable  way  pant* 
Mtug  and  jaded^  with  Uie  dogs  of  hunger  and  necessity  bduod*  Hot 
U-  an 
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are  reijpectability,  worldly  welfare,  happineis,  heahh,  and  even  ex- 
istence^ all  that  are  endangered  by  this  course  of  life;  there  arc 
worse  evils  than  neglect^  poverty,  imprisontiientj  and  death.  It  ij 
not  of  bis  earthly  fortunes  alone  thai  a  man  may  nmke  shipwreck 
upon  this  perilous  course;  his  niorul  nature  may  be  sacrUiced,  aud 
his  eternul  hopes  desperately  baz^urded.  Boyse  in  his  blanket,  Sa- 
vage ill  a  priscin,  aud  Smart  Hcravvling  hiB  most  impassioned  verses 
^ith  charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  a  madhouse,  are  not  the  most 
mournful  examples  which  uiight  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  kindred 
spirits.  There  are  even  more  pitiable  objects  than  Chatterton 
himself  with  the  poison  at  his  lips>  His  mighty  mind  brought  with 
it  into  the  world  a  taint  of  hereditary  insanity ^  which  explains  the 
act  of  suicide  and  divests  it  of  its  fearful  guilt.  But  it  is  whea 
literary  adventurers  commit  the  act  of  moral  suicide  that  they  ren- 
der themselves  objects  of  as  much  compassion  as  is  compatible  with 
abhorrence, — when  they  become  base  in  the  basest  way,  and  act- 
ing as  panders  to  the  lowest  vices  or  the  worst  passions  of  man's 
corrupted  nature,  deal  in  scandal,  sedition^  obscenity,  or  blasphemy^ 
whichever  article  may  be  most  in  demand,  according  to  the  thsease 
of  the  age.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  wretched 
libeller  in  France,  who  when  he  was  brought  before  the  muiister 
and  interrogated  concerning  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  replied  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  lo  live.  If  the  real  motives  of  our  present 
race  of  libellers  could  be  traced,  very  many  of  them  would  be 
found  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  cupidity  or  poverty  acting 
upon  minds  uhich  have  long  since  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  moral  restraint.  This  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  in  the 
case  of  one  incendiary,  the  most  notorious  of  his  tribe.  He  was 
involved  in  unprofitable  speculations  and  consequent  debts ;  he 
thought  it  jjossible  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  distress, 
to  bring  about  a  revolution;  be  spared  no  eflforts  for  eft'ectiug 
tins,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  himself  in  the  scraud>le;  atid  being 
disappointed  by  the  enactment  of  those  timely  laws  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  required,  the  villain  fled  from  his  creditor)* 
and  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Another  of  these  hrehrands,  per- 
ceiving some  two  or  three  years  back  that  his  journal  tlagged  in  its 
Bale,  observed  that  it  was  not  seasoned  enough,  and  he  must  put 
more  capsicum  in  it; — a  significant  expression,  implying  more  per- 
iionality,  more  falsehood,  more  abuse  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a 
stronger  infusion  of  slander,  and  a  little  more  of  tlie  essenliul  spirit 
of  treason*  Had  this  man  taken  to  any  useful  profession,  or  even 
any  honest  trade,  he  might  have  bequeathed  an  honourable  nanie 
to  posterity,  and  gone  to  his  grave  without  the  miserable  reflectiuiij 
that  from  error,  and  vanity  at  first,  and  afterwards  from  irritation, 
piide^  wilfuhiGsa  and  maiignlty,  he  had  inade  ibe  talents  with 
•  i  which 
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^ivhich  he  was  enlruited,  iostrufnentt  of  evil  to  otherii,  and  cHT^** 
1  ditioA  to  himself.  ^  '  7- 

A  Frenchman  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in  the  first  j^Ain 

■  of  the  Revolution,  entered  Paris  for  the  first  time,  meaning  to.  firye 

•  b^  his  literary  talents,  describes  his  own  feelings  and  bis  comhiet 

'  on  his  arrival  in  a  verjr  memorable  manner.    After  wbitderipg 

Bwhile  at  the  Louvre^  tUl  a  sense  of  weariness  and  fiut^er '^jilide 

bim  think  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  food  and  lodgi^ig,  '^ife^'fm 

"^strait/  he  saySf  *  de  ma  stupidite  contemplative  par  M  dppeiit 

.  devaravU^  atd  m€  rappelu  en  un  din  (fail  mon  iwlimehV/kpeade 

moment  p^cuniairM  que  favai$,   fa    disgrace  et  texhmdatibn 

:  damtfallaiti  6tre  puni*    **  Te  toili  done  i  Park  sam  itat^  Bont 

fortune^  san$  parens,  sans  connoissances  T' — D'apres  ce  soliloque^ 

^Je  perebe  mon  chapeau  au  bout  de  ma  cannf;je  h  faif  tonrner^ 

mttachant  ma  destinie  d  la  direction  de  la  come  drotte,  ^m  sejiiin 

i  fE.S.E.     Me  voild  dans  la  Rue  Saint  Jad^i.^   Many  are  the 

literary  adventurers  who  chuse  their  part  in  pohtical^arfiine  with  no 

truer  compass  to  direct  their  course^r— and  without  the  bbflestint^ 

tions  of  the  Irishman  who  seeing  two  parties  of  his  contjtrjrmen 

warmly  engaged  hi  bludgeon  work,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  ii&> 

frain  from  joining  in  the  sport,  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  in  among 

diem,  ^  tied  grant  I  may  take  the  right  side !'     But  the  general 

tendency  of  men  who  thus  throw  themselves  upon  the  world  to  live 

hy  their  wits  is  soon  determi^ied  by' the  disappointment  ^ich  they 

tlmoflt  universally  experience  at  their  outset ;  for  disap^uttui^ 

brings  >vith  it  discontent,  which  is  the  parent  of  disaffection  |  and 

envy,  which  the  unsuccessful  are  too  prone  to  entertaiia  tpw$t& 

.«U  who  ar^  more  fortunate  than  themselves,  is  inseparal^Ie  frcnn 

luitred^  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.    Thus  it  is  thist  of 

-         ■■  <l^»t.|l|       ill  ■  !»<■    ■      P.    »  1.    I    ■     »■    .1    ■    I  .         ■  .  ■  l»     I        ■      <■  ■l.-'f       , 

*  ;Tbit  poor  FranehmaD,  H.  Piton,  who  a»  long  as  his  Memoirs  sliall  be  maetaibpiM 
,  will  tttJik^d  the  better  fw  having  worn  a  cocked  hat,  deserved  a  hapfiier  foit9iietliaa 
be  met  wHb.  He  seenM  to  have  kept  clear  of  the  crimes  of  the  BevolaUon*  bpt  bcwg 
oadlioed  at  last  to  rnig  balhids  of  his  own  composing  about  the  street^  sortie  ahtdaj 
•Duplets  offended  the  Directory,  and  he  was  couderoned  to  dteth  for  them  ^tHt  iHJBfids 
of  humanity  and  liberal  opinions  who  were  then  at  the  head  4)f  ainii^*  The  ^fffttpiice 
was  commuted  for  transportation  to  Cayenne.  He  survived  the  suffering  fJuLdaiig^ 
of  that  inhuman  banishment,  and  it  is  in  hu  Memoirs  that  the  account  oi  tile  deatn  of 
CoUot  d'Herbois  is^iven,-—adeath  worthy  of  his  cmne»i  Ite^waslyiitg  iipidii  ftte^groandt 
his  face  expos^  to  a  burning  sun,  in  a  raging  iever,4lie;Uiegrft3s  who  wjrre.  appoiii{e4to 
bear  him  from  Kooroh  to  Cayenne,  a  distance  of  six.  leagnes^having  thrown,  nim  dnvB 
iDperbb;  aeurgeohwho  foend  him  in  this  situatibh;  airled  him.>diiit  hiled  hna^lit 
ieplied,W'ai  (•^oyct  rt  ume  sueur  hruUu^-^J&'ii^^r(i»^lhm',k>(ms  siietfe'cfMr-- 
was  the  bitter  rejpinfler.  He  expired  vomithtg  froths^nci..  jdJo^a  «ilHog  VSf^m.  tfevJ^n 
Mary  and  n pott  that  God  whom  he  had  so  often  rcneiinc^^  f^^^  ^"^  (or^  .p,ri£^V^<^ 
deapairnig  ^ef  mercy  while  he  impbred  it.  M.  Yntpn.ile^Sbes  hlih  as  Wiialunuly 
wicked,  butniade  sp  by  the  Bevdution ;— »  nwut  d*Jtscelkhtet  ^Ht^dulcMi^H-Mf* 
heaucmptU  clinquant  .fUif&tc  ittuprit ;  un  caract^e^f^j^  ^  WciMir  a,  163^  J^ 

tidi|«/ti^f»jpcirli)-'i-    -''    -^    ■-"••'  '••'    -•  ■•■  A-"\'^-*  ri«-'^^-'-^'S 
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^^ere  men  of  letters,  wherever  ihey  exist  as  a  fieparate  class*  a  large 
proportion  are  always  enlisted  in  hostility,  open  or  sec i el,  against 
^.the  eslahlished  order  of  things.     Fruui  the  iixsi  their  bia^  is  (m  th£ 
«,;wrong  liide ;  vanity,  presuniption,  mid  half-knowledge,  make  them 
^.believe  ilmt  ihey  are  wiser  than  their  elders,  and  capable  of  re- 
forming the  world ;  add  to  the4»e  errors  by  which  yonth  i.^  so  easily 
beset,  false  philosophy  to  which  lliey  lead,  and  ineligion  in  whith 
that  philosophy  endsj  and  you  have  a  revolutionist  complete.    *  Loose 
principles/  says  Stilliugtieet,  *  bad  practices,  and  extravagant  de- 
«iresj  naturally  dispose  men  to  endeavour  changes  ami  alierdtiims, 
in  hopes  of  bettering  themselves  by  them  ;  and  tJie  prevaleucy  of 
vice  doth  unhii^e  government  and  weaken  the  strength  and  sinewi 

of  it; 

The  progress  of  society  also,  which  tends  naturally  to  overstock 
every  profession,  and  to  crowd  all  the  middle  waits  of  life  with 
unsuccessful  adventurers,  is  conliuuaUy  increasing  the  number  uf 
persons  who  are  discontented  because   their  fortune  has  not  cor- 
responded  to   their  desire.?.     The  acute  ubserver  who  asked  of 
Maecenas  why  no  m^n  was  contented  with  his  desti nation  was  in 
ihis  instance  lesM  accurate  tliun  usual  in  his  remarks.     It  is  not 
with  their  way  of  life  that  men  are  dissatisfied,  bx»t  with  tlieir  suc- 
^;;,ceas  in  it;  and  in  whatever  way  diey  njay  be  placed  they  usually 
contrive  to  keep  upon  excellent  terms  widi  themselves.     The  dis* 
aalisfaciion  which  would  have  its  seal  at  imnie  if  iliey  bad  courage 
dpi  virtue  to  look  into  tbeir  liearb,  and  set  about  tlte  rigorous  duly 
^^.pf  self-exaniinalion,  is  projected  by  an  easy  effort  of  self-love;  they 
^^mpute  their  failure  in  life  to  any  cnnse  raUier  liian  to  the  want  of 
J^alents,  or  of  discretion,  or  of  cluiracter  ;  the  game  has  gone  against 
•V  them,  and  they  wish  to  shuffle  the  cards  and  cut  for  the  winnii^ 
'  teats.     As  early  as  the  days  of  the  Piophet  Samuel  we  know  who 
:,%vere  the  men  who  have  always  been  found  ready  to  embark  in 
desperate  designs,^ — ^  every  one  that  is  in  disti-ess,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented.*    Talleyrand 
.  has  said  that  hope  is  the  counterpoise  of  discontent ;  with  more 
"truth  may  it  be  said  to  be  the  heaviest  weight  that  discontent  casts 
.'  'into  the  scale. 

V  '  States  are  secure  iu  propoction  as  tlie  great  body  of  the  people 
-are  contented  with  their  situation,  and  attached  to  the  institutions 
]  jof  their  country ;'— no  ajfiom  in  geometry  can  be  more  incontestable 
'ihan  this.  Where v«r  ibis  attachment  is  Joosened  and  a  spirit  of 
<ifc]i»content  has  gotte  abroad,  convulsions  must  be  expected,  and  re- 
^^jVolutions  wiifultimately  follow,  unless  the  evil  he  averted  by  wise 

Ereventive  means.  While  the  endemic  moral  maJadieii  of  the  last 
alf-century  have  been  tainting  the  middje  classes, — v\hile  a  false 
''  philoiophy,  sapping  the  very  ftrundatioii  of  religion^  has  made  a 
51  : ;  breach 
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bVeadi  lliroiigli  wliich  unbelief  and  albeism  have  come  in  ;-^ii^ 
while  crude  aod  erroneous  notions  of  policy  have  substituted  d 
cosmopolihui  lihrntfitt/  as  it  is  called,  aud  a  spurious  pnirifnism  in'' 
place  of  those  old  luuglish  virtues  which  our  fathers  called  loyalty 
and  love  of  our  country,  changes  more  ahirming  only  because  they 
act  tipnn  a  wider  popnhfion,  hnve  been  taking  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  |iopii!ace.  The  direct  lemlency  of  Uie  mantifaclurin*?  ^y^^tem 
fras  been  to  raise  up  among  us  a  class  of  men  who  are  r  to 

every  imaginable  circumstance  that  can  render  ihem  d  -  ined 
and  dangerous,  and  who  are  removed  from  all  those  local  and 
personal  ties,  all  those  soothing  and  genial  iniluences,  wliich 
bind  tl»e  peasant  to  his  superiors  and  his  country.  'JTiey  ha^-B 
been  trained  up  in  a  manner  of  wliich  it  is  not  speaking  too 
Strongly  to  affirm  that  it  is  alike  pemiciotis  to  the  body  and  to 
the  souL  AH  means  of  instructing  lliem  in  their  moral  and  relr- 
gious  duties  have  been  neglected,  while  the  wickedest  writeis  lUafc 
ever  converted  the  press  into  an  engine  of  mischief  have  osed  every 
means  for  engrafting  sedition  oud  impiety  upon  vice  and  ignorance. 
So  long  as  manufactures  flourished,  and  the  wages  of  the  week 
sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  the  week  and  for  the  week's  debau- 
chery, all  seemed  well  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  there  ap- 
peared no  further  evil  upon  the  surface  than  the  increase  of  crimes 
in  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  continual  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates.  The  revenue  however  prospered,  and  it  was  even  boasted 
in  parliament,  as  a  cau»e  for  national  exultation,  that  the  labour  of 
children  during  the  present  reign  had  been  made  productive  to  the 
state.  Alas!  diey  who  mistake  the  wealth  of  nations  for  iheit 
prosperity,  and,  in  pursuit  of  it,  lose  sight  of  iheir  virtue  and  tlieiT 
lm[>piness,  are  woefully  ignorant  of  all  upon  which  the  strength  of 
nations  and  the  security  of  govenunents  must  be  founded.  Go- 
vernments that  found  it  upon  manufactures  sleep  upon  gunpowder. 
But  the  system  bore  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
It  was  not  possible  that  improvements  in  machinery  should  always 
be  confined  to  ourselves.  Men  equally  ingenious  were  at  work 
upon  the  same  object  on  the  continent,  (where  indeed  ihev  were 
stimubled  and  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the  government,)  and  no 
laws,  however  severe,  could  prevent  the  emigration  of  artificers. 
The  journeyman  who,  in  defiance  of  laws,  carries  his  labour  wltefe 
he  can  obtain  the  highest  reward  for  it,  is  no  object  of  moral  indig* 
nation;  but  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  flour  Lshing  fabrics  which 
were  established  under  Buonaparte^s  patronage  have  been  erected 
or  conducted  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  is  one  melancholy  proof 
how  entirely  the  British  are  capable  of  expatriating  tbemselveif. 
While  the  continental  nations  have  thus  been  taught  to  manu- 
facture for  tliemselves,  a  cause  nj)oii  wliich  it  is  more  humi- 
liating 
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lifting  to  reikcl  lias  contributed  to  their  success^  and  probably  to 
the  permanent  diininiilion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Flimsy  goods 
have  been  fabricated  for  tlie  sake  of  imniediale  gain  ;  the  arts  of 
cbeniiistry  have  been  frauduleiuly  employed  Uy  tinpriiicipled  specu- 
lators, and  rapid  ftirlinies  have  thus  been  accumulated  by  these 
nefarious  nieaiis,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  character.  There 
was  a  liaie  w!ien  English  goods  were  sufficiently  warranted  by  Uieir 
name;  but  the  foreign  customers  upon  whom  a  trick  of  lbi#  kind 
has  once  been  practised,  will  look  to  some  other  country  in  future 
for  tlxeir  supply. 

That  our  tnanufiictures  should  ever  again  flourish  as  they  have, 
IS  neither  to  be  desired  nor  exjjecled.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  t!ie  present  century  the  cotton  manyfaclurej  which  Mr* 
Brougham  calls  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  lias  been  decliningp 
and  at  this  time  it  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  exportation  of  cottofi 
yarn,  from  which  other  nations  now  fabricate  their  own  piece- 
goods,  llie  propriety  of  permitting  this  exportation  is  just  now  a 
snbjectof  warm  discussion,  and  the  legislatme  has  been  called  upon 
to  prohibit  it,  Jiy  sliort-sighted  reasoners  who  never  look  beyond 
their  own  private  and  immediate  interests.  The  truth  is  that  tliese 
other  nations  will  begin  to  make  the  yarn  for  diernselves  also,  as 
9oon  as  tliey  tind  it  more  advantageous  than  buying  it  iVom  us;  and 
any  interference  on  ihe  part  of  the  government  would  only  acce- 
lerate this  result,  which  sooner  or  later  is  inevitable.  Home  re- 
strictions are  not  necessary  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  our  manufac- 
turing system.  Some  of  the  continental  nations  rival  us  in  those 
bmuches  wherein  we  are  most  expert,  of  course  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  force  our  gc>ods  there.  Others  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  competition  with  us; — there  it  is  ihe  duty  and  die 
nianitest  interest  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  to 
favour  their  own  produce  by  excluding  oms.  In  others  which  are 
less  advanced,  and  where  a  want  f>f  industry,  as  in  Spain,  is  the 
national  disease,  die  great  object  of  the  statesman  will  be  to  stimu- 
late industry,  and  the  most  obvious  means  of  efi'ccting  this  is  by 
discouraging  foreign  manufactures  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  iheir 
own.  An  opposition  orator,  if  he  pleases,  may  call  diis  ingrnti- 
tudc  in  onr  allies,  and  rhig  changes  upon  the  folly,  the  incapacity, 
and  the  wickedness  of  ministers  for  n*>t  making  impossible  com- 
mercial stipulutions  in  peace,  widi  us  innch  reason  as  he  rang  die 
same  changes  during  the  war*  He  may  affirm  also  if  he  pleases^ 
as  Mr.  Bronglxam  has  done,  that  *  from  all  our  exertions  to  serve 
the  conltuental  powxrs,  whedier  looking  after  honour  or  profit,  w*e 
have  been  iixi^d  to  reap  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace,'  But  llie 
sound  part  of  the  puhlic  know  how  to  appreciate  snch  assertions 
and  such  audiority.     As  for  profit,  we  wene  not  lookinnc  for  it  in 
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the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  meaning  of  the  word  :  and  if  ihGfif 
be  un  Eii^tishman  who  can  indeed  believe  as  well  as  assert  that  nt 
liave  reiijied  nothing  bnt  disgrace  from  our  exertions  in  the  war, 
ibe  disgrace  is  upon  himself,  npoahis  heart,  and  his  understanding: 
he  had  no  shtne  in  the  counssels  which  led  to  our  success,  and  it 
is  hts  proper  punishment  that  he  should  have  had  no  commuuion 
in  the  joy,  no  participation  in  the  hon<nir^  of  the  triumph, 

,.  The  progress  which  manufactures  hud  made  on  the  continent 
\}ius  very  little  understood  while  the  war  continued,  and  meantintt 
our  advenhncrs,  in  the  eagerness  of  speculation,  seemed  to  think  it 
impossible  that  the  markets  w  hich  were  open  to  llieru  should  ever 
be  overstocked.  Instead  of  cautiously  proportioning  the  supply  W 
the  demand,  they  acted  as  if  the  denrand  would  always  keep  pace 
witli  the  su[>|>Iy.  The  more  their  gain,Sj  the  more  ihi^y  were  de- 
sirous of  gaming ;  with  llieni  '  increase  of  appetite  hi^l  grown  by 
what  it  ftd  on  ;^  but  unfortunately  (liey  reasoned,  tlnit  as  it  wa* 
with  the  manufacturer  ao  it  would  be  with  the  consumer.  Thu* 
they  converted  their  very  prosperity  into  the  means  of  ruin,  ia^ 
creasing  the  qnantiry  of  produce  by  every  possible  improvement  in 
mechanism^  tdl  machineiy  at  length  has  come  in  competition  with 
hmnan  labour,  for  which  during  the  first  part  of  the  process  ib>  ten- 
dency hud  been  to  produce  an  increased  demand*  llie  mullilnde^ 
-who  have  been  thrown  u[>on  die  public  are  now  to  be  fed,  means  for 
-eniphKing  them  are  to  be  devised,  and  the  recurrence  of  any  sim'dar 
calamity  is,  if  pos**ible,  to  be  prevented.  Nodiing  but  a  thorougU 
reforniation,  ujoral  and  religiousj  of  the  labouring  clas5»e»<:an  accouir 
plish  this;  buch  a  reformation  as  shall  in  its  direct  and  immediate  coni- 
-sequeuces  improve  their  pliysical  condition,  increasing  their  comfort 
as  it  increayes^  their  respectability, — uolhing  short  ot  this  can  rei*t04e 
security,  tt  i^  not  the  fault  of  thi^  or  ot  that  aihninistration,  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  or  of  any  pre-concerted  order  of  ihingi 
that  such  is  now  the  condition  of  society  ;  the  evil  has  utiavoidalj' 
arisen  from  die  prevalence  and  extent  of  tlie  oianufaetnring  syste 
yet  while  we  acknowledge  the  evil  in  all  itsn>agnitude  and  in  all 
bearings,  we  ought  not  to  be  unmiudhjl  of  ihegood  whicb  llmt sys- 
tem has  produced  and  the  benefit  which  will  eventually  be  dertveii 
from  it.  That  system  supplied  die  resources  which  enabled  ns  t# 
mipport  tlie  most  arduou?!i,  die  most  necessary,  and  the  most  gloriuui 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  was  engage*!,  a  war  which  hat 
entitled  her  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  agesi 
And  in  its  remoter  ronsequences  whatever  diminishes  tlie  nece^iij 
for  bodily  labour  will  he  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Unt  \vli«fl  the 
«vil  has  come  upon  us,  when  jt»  presence  m  painfully  and  alaimingly 
felt,  its  causes  tlistinctly  perceived,  and  all  its  perilous  leudetic)' 
•cleurlyjippiehendt^d,  then  indeed  if  any  means  of  remedy  sbonldl)^ 

-.  neglected, 
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Ifieglected,  tlie  iicglect  vvilj  be  a  sin  for  which  at!  who  are  implicated 
in  it  %vi|[  stand  arraigned  not  alone  before  posterity,  byt  at  thu  most 
awful  of  all  tribnnals  ! 

If  we  compare  the  present  disaflfeclion  witlj  that  of  any  former 
age,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  danger  chfFers  as  much  in  kiinl  as 
in  degree.  The  party  in  tlie  legijilatiire  who  stand  opposed  to  llie 
measnres  of  government  were  never  at  any  time  so  little  formi- 
dable eidier  for  talents  or  for  iheir  credit  with  the  people,  I'tiey 
itaked  their  characters  aa  statesmen  upon  the  issne  of  die  war,  and 
forfeiteil  it  both  abrnad  and  at  home,  now  an<l  for  ever.  They  have 
neither  leader,  nor  bond  of  union  :  and  were  the  government  even 
to  drop  into  their  hand^,  they  wonld  be  fonnd  incapable  of  occu- 
pying it;  for  they  have  neither  ttie  confidence  of  the  Sovereign, 
nor  of  the  people,  nor  of  each  odici\  This,  however,  is  tf»e  more 
alarming  to  the  commonwealth.  On  all  former  occasioiuH  the  dis- 
contented part  of  the  public  have  looked  lo  a  party  in  the  legis- 
latnre^  and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  men  by  whom  the  cliange  of 
measures  which  they  desired  was  to  be  brought  about :  and  the 
Opposition  themselves!  have  always  till  now  been  ready  to  assume 
ttm  Cimnnand  of  the  ship  whenever  they  could  get  on  board,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  which  course  to  steer.  Hut  in  the 
present  criisis  they  are  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other  as 
witli  the  ministry :  east  and  west  are  not  more  opposite  to  each 
other  than  thoae  statesmen  who  supported  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  foreign   policy,  and  who  have  now  supported  the 

fu'esent  goverimient  in  those  strong  measures  which  were  abso- 
utely  tiecessjirj  for  the  public  weal,  are  lo  the  anacephalons 
Foxites-  '  The  ultra  Whigs  again  hold  these  latter  in  utter  con- 
tempt and  hatred  as  moderates;  and  the  thorough-paced  revolu- 
tionist spares  no  efftirt  lo  peri^uade  the  discontented  part  of  the 
jieople  tfiat  tla-ir  superiors  are  their  natural  enemies,  and  to  excite 
and  exasperate  them  against  all  who  arc  raised  above  them  by  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  *  The  interests  of  the  great/ 
says  the  r]xaminer,  '  are  so  far  from  being  the  same  as  those  of  the 
comnjunity  that  they  are  in  direct  and  necessary  opposition  to  thrm: 
their  power  is  at  the  expense  of  our  weakness  ;  their  riches  of  our 
poverty ;  dieir  pride  of  om'  de^raduliim,  their  s))lendonr  of  our 
wretchedness,  their  tyranny  of  our  servitude.*  Sorb  are  th^  doc- 
trines and  such  the  language  which  this  convicted  libeller  sends  into 
the  pot-houses  of  manufacturing  towns  and  of  the  remotest  vil- 
lages ! 

*'  The  prospectus  of  Mr,  Hone's  Register  is  now  before  us.  This 
th^an  is  the  publisher  of  those  irreligious  parodies  which  have  ex- 
cited such  just  and  general  indignatiofi ;  and  since  the  abdication  of 
King  Cobbett,  being  ambitious  of  reigning  in  his  stead,  he  adver- 
'  '  MM^  liies 
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iis^  his  unstamped  two*penny  farrago  as  being  conducte^l  iiipmi 
the  same  principles.  *  Numerous,'  he  says,  *  have  been  the  me^^ 
liigs,  singularly  wise  arc  the  resolutions  and  petitions  passied  at  thost 
kBeetings, — wonderful  indeed  lifts  been  the  unanimity  of  the  people. 
Numerous  and  not  less  wise,  or  less  unaninoous,  will  those  be 
wluch  are  about  to  follow.' — He  talks  of  *  the  blaze  of  iqtellect, 
|be  glorious  light  of  knowledge  so  equally  shining  and  generally 
liitfused  as  the  meetings  for  reform  shew  it  to.be/  ^.  Slit  in  what 
classes,'  he  asks,  *  among  whom  is  it  that  we  witi|es9.  thisf  kiiow^ 
led^e,  this  improvement  of  the  understanding?  Is  it  among  the 
iM^bles  of  the  land,  our  hereditary  ^^rd'isimi  i>o  they  manifest 
tstiperior  wisdom  ?  Do  thet/  call  public  meetii^s?  Do  they  or 
4tiy  of  them  attend  public  meetings  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
point  out  the  road  to  good  government,  to  independence,  to  happi«- 
.«ess  ?  No,  not  Uiey. — ^They  ca/l  no  meetii)gs>  they  attend  no 
meetings ;  they  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mc^ietiiigs.  .^ITi^^. would 
bavlG^  ail  qniet,  quiet  as  death.'  '^Tbey  prove,  as, a  yk'ise  jnan  once 
j^id  of  them,  that  in  knowledge  they -are  an  hundred  years  behmd 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live.  By  an  unvaried  andunqua* 
tilled  support  of  all  the  violent  measures  of  ministers  both  at  home 
4iid  ^bro^d^  they  have  reduced  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  a  state  of 
)>ovetty,  af  dependence,  of  starvation:  until  alarmed  for  them- 
iselves^  they  have  established  soup  kettles  to  dole  out  broth  in  scanty 
•'portions  to  the  industrious  people,  who,  but  for  their  conduct, 
^•woiitd  have  beeii  living  as  became  rnen,  independent^minded  meti, 
irora  their  own  earnings,'  Mr.  Hone  will  doubtless  exempt  one 
'^f  oMr  hereditary  guardians  from  this  indiscriminate  and  sweeping 
censure, — he  will  make  honourable  mention  of  the  Norfolk  meeting, 
and  confer  upon  Lord  Albemarle  iiU  the  celebrity  which  the  Re- 
formist's Register  and  Weekly  Commentary,  conducted  upon  tlic 
principles  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  caa  bestow.  ^ 

ITiat  nobleman  has  discovered,  *  by  the  blaze  of  intellectand  the 
glorious  light  of  knowledge'  which  illuminates  such  meetings^  that 
*  his  Majesty's  ministers  are  engaged  in  plots  and  conspiracies 
themselves/     He  has  discovered  that  Spence'*'  was  an  old  gentler 

man 

■    '  ■        I  ■  ■  ■■  I  11         ■■  I.I .  ■  py     I  II  , 

'  *  The  lullowing  notice  respecting  this  man  tms  been  jLi^anfi^itt^d  to  us  frum  the  Se- 
'  crctarv  of  the  Literary  imd  Pinlosophicbl  Society  of  N^tf^MStlf;  upon  Tyne,  tbroiigh  tlieir 
*very  l-cspettable  Preifdcnt,  Sir  John  E.  Swiuburnw' 

>  •  ^'ewco^i^r  Jfffr,  ?3d,  mr. 

*  Tlierc  did  exist  m  Debating  Club  at  Newcastle  more  tlijm  iojT^y.jearaiigo,  wlticl^.aa- 
fBTued  the  name  of  the  Piiilosophical  Society  :  they  luct  in  «  schooL-.  Of  this  saciefy, 
''01*  etuby'Spener,  then -a  schoolmaster  in  Newcastle,  was  a  member,  ail4  there  produced 
^is  stl-aYig^ -piipt^r,  which  was  licard  with  very  little  attQiinQn..-.  ^peBoe.  ^lowerer,  fot 
•4t  priiVred«nd>h»iwt6d  about  ^tlielown,  as  an'flssay  read  at  Th^  FhUotojijucal  So^Utikof 
f!ewcn9tle,'i\\^iim  ^^hich»  ro<pectable  member  of  tins  club  moved  at  the  iiext.mcei^ig 
,  that  Spence  siiould  be^J^lW/and  be  was  timmimmitly^^pciJed  apogrdifi^y.  Jle 
r'ifT>i  •■ ''  •,  ..    ...  soon 
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ibnti  who  hat!  been  many  years  dcad^  and  \ilio  was  very  mad  wlreri 
he  was  alive  ;  and  that  Uie  doctrines  of  the  Spencenn'?  are  not  dan- 
gerous, because  of  ibcir  jnilpiiblc  afjsurdity.  Ahs  !  there  are  times 
and  places  when  even  buch  speeches  as  those  at  the  Norfolk  meet- 
ing may  be  mischievous . 

Another  of  Mr,  Cubhelt's  successors  commenced  hi<^  paper  un- 
der the -title  of*  The  Republican;'  but  being  told  that  it  would  be 
more  generally  read  if  die  name  were  less  explicit,  he  tells  ns  tliat 
^be  has  complied  with  the  wish  of  persons  who  are  as  firm  to  the  cause 
as  him&elf/ — '  aud  I  assure  the  tyrant  and  the  slave/  be  continues, 
'that  I  will  not  swerve  one  jot  from  the  principles  I  have  bcgim 
with/  Many  other  such  '  Successors  to  Mr.  Cobbett'  have  started 
up,  all  printing  like  him,  npon  unstamped  papefj  and  like  him,  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  tlie  poor  and  ignorant  part  of  the  community^ 
for  the  pnrpose  of  persuading  them  that  al!  their  miseries  are  occa* 
sioned  by  the  government.  The  Stamp  Oflice  and  the  Attorney 
Generalare  no  donbt  acquainted  with  this  whole  litter  of  libellers; 
but  there  is  ont'circnmstance  relating  to  the  incendiary  whom  they 
are  ambitious  to  snccecd,  which  is  little  known,  and  may  possibly 
tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  dehided  followers. 

About  twelve  months  ago  Cobbett  began  to  reprint  his  Weekly 

■foon  after  removed  from  ^ewcnstl*^,  and  was  entirely  Jo&t  sTujht  of  there.  Tlie  p^riwl, 
(1?tS#)  wlieii  this  drcunislnnce  is  stated  to  liave  taken  pUcc, — aiid  the  prebeiit  Ltterajy 
if^4  FhiLiS\tphicai  Hocktif  of  Nevvctwilie  bating  ouljr  been  estHblifibed  in  1793,  sufliuitiulj 
j>rowc&  tbat  Spciicc  bud  no  connexion  wUli  it ;  aud  our  st*detjy  having  kist  uionth  dis- 
missed frum  Ills  siniatioii  as  ihcir  libpHriati,  Mr  MurahalJ,  n  pihiter  of  Gateshead,  for 
lliiving  published  tiie  Potiticai  litantf,  may  serve  m  a  proof,  if  «uv  -were  waniiugj  that 
tii&  StKJKtv  are  detertnined  to  adhere  sUkily  tii  their  iuadaxni^ntiU  Rule,— That  Religion 
uud  Fo9i(icsare  proybjied  subjects  of  disc wssk  11/ 

Wc  insert  tlriii  i.olice  because  it  seeni^s  to  b*?  the  wish  of  tlie  existing  Society  that  it 
jihould  tliua  be  iiiade  pubhc.     But  it  routt  be  apparent  to  theiti,  and  to  every  oilitfr  per- 
smij  that  ill  aimply  niaimg  u here  and  in  wliat  manner  Spetice  hrj^t  promufgttjied  his  doc- 
trines, n«  imputalioii  was  or  could  be  intended  against  the  SocSetj  ]lo  w  bich  lie  hiippeuetjl 
^io  belong. 

Iir*   .SjM?ncc's  name  rennnds  us  of  the  Moti^thly  Mngazinc,  mid  of  what  the  worthv  and 
^^}tty  lu'itor  of  tiral  loyal  and  religious  publiciiHon  bus^aiAj  hi  reply  to  what  he  is  pleaseil 
t(j  cdl  *  a  dull  but  wicked  artlck  upon  Farliani*jDlriry  B,efi'riu/in  the  last  Number  of  the 
*"  Qtitirterly  lluvfevv.     So  wc  would  liaveliini  crII  it  :— 
'I'  liVitdom  nnd  ^:euiJlCB3  to  the  vileaeetn  v^le, 

'  Fi  1 1  h  5  «■» vou  r  fa  ut  t  hera  sel  ves. 

This  honourable  K^iitor  wssertB  that  th*  ijuanerly  Review  denies  the  neoesaity  of  Par- 

rjenicQtary  Rtfonii  *  because  lliere  exist*  a  nudity  of  Spencenn  viAlonnries/  and  b€Ciiuj>e 

(in  his  own  words)  *  we  of  the  MfJivihly  Ma^aj^iiie  numrd  a  botik  vnbith  was  likely  tQ 

satisfy  the  ci:ra?*>5ty  of  mir  readers  in  rejyrard  to  the  views  of  ihast-  visioiiime**  though  \ce 

''piirpfktl^forhort'tJCitmmiitd  whiti  trr  piainttf  admitted  we  didmyt  undetttaHd,^   That  this 

►  /^'lilor  !*h*ndil  (leiiy  his  own  words,  doe*  nut  surpriae  us;  but  that  iic  should  do  it  wbcu 

^Si^v  (ff  Ills  readers  tn ay  convkt  hisii  of  t^il^chood,  by  turiimg  backouly  to  his  last  nmnlb'a 

i*^J       '         '.  ludpe^l  b«in^  in(tgnanitnou%  meiidHcious.     Thesw  were  hii  word* : — *  Ills 

^  2  fr.  Et^ans's)  h  writteii  with  ctntsidimhle  tntrrgif.     We  collect  froiii  it  that  ihe 

^  ji-  J         ;,_!  of  the  Society  ii  aiuore  equiil  odcupation  {mtl  pTuptiet4>£ihjp)  of  land,^ 

^^^.p>'cudpk  ^hich  hai  afim  hetn  uvgtd  in  thv  pa^  aflhk  Jtfff^ocmcr/ 

^ '*  >i  M  3  Political 
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Political  Register  at  New-York,  with  a  letter  in  each  Number 
addressed  *  To  the  People  of  the -United  States  in  general,  and -to 
his  old  English  friends  in  that  country  in  particular/ 

*  Gratified,'  he  sayfe,  *  at  perceiving  that  what  I  have  dared  to  pub-- 
lish  here  (that  is  in  England)  appears  to  have  assisted  in  causing  man/- 
amongst  you  to  see  the  character,  conduct,  and  views  of  our  govern* 
iMiit  in  their  tinse  light,  I  am  by  no  means  content  with  eiilatrts  con^ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  a  press,  whence  to  publish  even  in  the  most 
]]9oderate  language,  truths  disagreeable  to  men  ii>  power^  ^xpoaes  tbei 
publisher  to  punishment  little  short  of  death ;  and  I  am^h^Jes$,  disposed 
to.  this  mental  bondage,  to  this  mere  sighing  under  the  terrore  of.thc. 
lash,  when  I  see  that  there  are  many  even  amongst  you,  who  still,  have, 
a  hankering  likeness  to  this  government,  and  some  who  Have  the  folly 
to  hold  it  up  as  the  bulwark  of  religion  and  liberty.' 

His  object,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the  error  of  those. persons 
\yho  are  ignorant  enough  to  think  well  of  England,  and  (o  effect 
dbis,  he  describes  the  state  of '  abject  slavery'  to  which  theBuglish 
are  reduced, — '  a  people  vrho  are  compell^  to  crouch  to  insolent 
Jfanoverian  soldiers,  and  some  of  whom  in  the  very  heurt  of  1£>ng^ 
Fand  have  b^en  flogged  by  those  Hanoverians/  ^  A  nation/  he 
5(^ys  of  the  English,  '  who  in  their  eagerness  to  enslave  and  entail 
davery  on  other  countries^ — who  in  their  mischievous  zeal  for 
restoring  tyranny  s^nd  persecution  in  every  country  where  they  ha4 
t^een  abolished,  have  plunged  themselves  into  misery,  and  laid.thj^ir 
0wn  breasts  bare  to  those  very  bayonets,  for  the  emplay^nent  of, 
which  against  the  breasts  of  others,  they  have  so  cheerfully  paid.'— 

*  What  a  shame  is  it,'  he  says,  '  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  believ^ 
that  there  is  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  public  liberty,  or  of^ 
private  property  left  in  England!  What  base  hypocrisy  for  any. 
lyr^ter  to  affect  to  consider  us  in  the  light  of  a  free  natioa  !* 

The  charges  which  this  miscreant  makes  against  his  country  are 
do  absurd,  as  well  as  so  atrocious, '  that  their  notorious  falsehood 
would  have  exposed  him  tq  universal  contempt  in  England,  iThus! 
he  informs  the  Americans  that  the  English  government  sent  kuov 
fiaparte  back  to  France  from  Elba,  because  they  were  at  once 
envious  and  fearful  of  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  of  France, 
where  '  the  ease,  the  comfort,  the  manners,  aiid  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  in  short  every  thing,  had  been  i improved  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Buonaparte's  return  was  a  premeditated  scheme  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  having  let  him  loose,  the  Guelphs/  h^  says^ 

*  had  the  impudence  to  call  him  an  usurper.'     He  savs  that  by 
chicanery  we  kept  the  French  prisoners  to  rot  in  Englaiid,  even  at 
the exptrise  of  lives  of  Englishmen  in  France;  and  that  *  (orturei, 
were  inflicted  upon  these  prisoners  to  make  tliein  euter  into  ouf 
Wh-yice  against.their  own  country,  at  the  very  time  that  this  goveriH 

'""  ""'    •  "■"'-■  ■■'■ '"'      '  •  meHii 
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roeiit  was  hanc^ing  and  culling  out  the  hearts  and  bowels  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  liud  entered  into  the  service  of  Fmnce  for  the  sake  of^ 
getting  out  of  French  prisons/  He  says  that  after  the  peace  with 
i\merica  was  ralitied,  an  English  officer  at  Dartmoor  availed  liim- 
self  of  a  pitiful  pretext  for  causing  several  of  the  Americans  who 
were  his  prisoners,  to  be  niurdercd  in  cold  Llootl, — and  the  villain 
insinuaieii  that  this  officer  was  sekcted  by  the  government  as  a  fit 
person  lo  indict  tortures  and  commit  uiurder,  The  hanging  of  two 
French  prisoners  on  a  charge  of  forging  Bank  notes,  he  calls  th& 
foulest  murder  diat  ever  was  committed.  ''4 

We  will  not  sully  onr  pages  by  transcribing  t!ie  coarse  and  dis-^' 
gusting  language  with  which  he  insults  the  royal  tarnily  in  all  its 
branches;  if  the  miscreant  had  not  eloped  from  his  creditors  th« 
laws  would  probably  have  been  called  npon  to  decide  whether  an 
Englishman  residing  in  England  can  cause  the  most  treasonable 
libels  against  his  own  sovereign  and  his  own  government  to  be 
printed  and  publislied  in  America  with  impunity.  We  will  only 
select  one  passage  which  might  excite  the  indignation  even  of  his 
most  deluded  disciples:  it  is  from  a  letter  dated  March  ?J,  1816, 
and  published  at  New  York  on  the  2C?d  of  June;  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  tlic  Princess  Charlotte  being  the  subject.  Of  the  Prince 
Regent  he  says^  *  I  mnch  question  wluHhcr  ihe  man  knows  anything 
at  all  about  his  daughter's  being  about  to  be  married;'  and  then, 
alluding  to  that  part  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  speech,  in  which  it  was 
said  die  House  of  Brunswick  had  *  largely  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness and  liberties  of  England,'  he  says,  *  as  if  our  liberties  had 
been,  or  could  luive  been,  or  ever  can  be  owing,  in  any  degree^  to  a 
set  of  beggarly  Germans  being  put  upon  die  tin  one,  and  kept  therd 
by  a  band  of  borough mtmgers  as  mere  tools  in  their  hands!' 

Such  is  the  language  which  this  brutal  ruffian  st^nt  across  tha 
Atlantic  to  be  published  in  America  while  he  remained  in  England, 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  institution s  of  his  country  by  arousing 
the  poor  and  the  tgnorunl  against  all  who  were  above  them. 
And  how  truly  his  followers  had  imbibed  the  same  vulgar  and  fe* 
rocious  spirit  was  shown  at  Maidstime,  at  one  of  those  meetings — 
Wliert'  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 

Cannot  concluile  but  by  tlie  yea  and  no 

Ol  general  igfiomnce. 

After  such  specimens  the  reader  will  not  be  surprized  at  iinding 
hiiu  call  Mr.  Perceval  one  of  the  mtist  cruel,  as  well  as  most  cor- 
rupt and  hypocritical  of  men,  '  the  most  malignant  of  all  the  tools 
of  tyranny;'  saying  *  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  detestation  that 
he  could  hardl)  hope  to  escape  a  violent  death;'  and  asking,  '  if  it 
was  possible  for  justice  or  humanity  to  ftdlow  this  corrupt,  cruel, 
and  hypocritical  tyrant  to  the  grave/—*  You  in  America,'  he  saya^ 

M  M  4  *  will 
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fvWiU  ii(ondeir  bow  I  can  express  openly  my  satisfaction  tkitfiili^' 
j^pae  of  suffering  is  arrived^ — how  I  can  laugh  at  aiid  meek  the 
^iqffi^Yinga  of  these  peofJe;- — you  will  wonder  that  I  do  not  losb 
pj^  loy  readers.-^To  l^  siu-e^  this  consi^ration  would  have  no 
«w9ig|U  whh  roe^  fpr  what  is  Ufe  without  pleasure — and  how  can  I 
f^ve  any  pleasure  as  to  public  af&irs  if  I  stiifle  my  sentiments  ^  It 

S,:perhapS|  quite  Unposbible  for  any  writer  to  b^  more  imjiopuhur 
an  I  am.  There  are^  to  be  sure/  a  great  manydhousands  who 
4if^  my  staunch  friends;  but- comparatively  speaking,  jthese  ai^no- 
^hing/  He  declares  that  he  should  have  suiik  into  a  state  of 
^elancboly  if  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  a^aliorttime  Would 
^er\fy  all  his  predictions  of  calamity  to  this  nation  iand  thereby  give 
vtiiui  ample  vengeance;  and  he  boasts  ihal^he  never  laughed  so 
iP^ch  in  his  life  as  at  seeing  the  distress  of  the  Hampfibire  farmers 
and  freeholder^.  *  The  definition  of  a  true  patrhif'  mays  thd 
^i£xaminer, '  is  a  good  hater;' — and  it  may  be  aditti(t(c»^ that,  actibrd- 
if^g  to  this  definition^  Mr«  Cobbett  is  as^  tnie  afpstlriot^  as-  Mu 
Examiner  himself.  ^     »•    1  /i  -    •  •' 

',   This  latter  patriot  has  drawn  his  own  portrait,  certahily  with 
lia intention  of  presenting  an  nnfavourab^e  resemblance: — it  is  tl» 
'Aicture  of  A  Uue  Jacobine  diawn  by  hiniself.     *  A  true  Jacobiue/ 
ipesaysy  /;is  one  whodoes  not  believe  in  tlije  divine  right  of  kings, 
^IH^  any  other  alias  fbr  it,  which  iniplies  that  they  reign  in  coutenigt 
;0f  tb^  will  of  the  people ;  and  he  holds  all  such  kings  to  be  tyrants 
'and  their  subjects  slaves*     To  be  a  true  Jacobine  a  man  musit  be^ 
;^ood  hater ;  but  this  is  the  most  diiikvlt  and  the  least  amiablel^f 
pU  .the  »i>//ies,— The  love  of  liberty  consists  in   the  halredvof 
tyrants.     The  true  Jacobine  hates  tlie* enemies  of  liberty^  as  they 
)»ate  libeitjv  with  all  his  strength,  and  \mh  all  his  mighty  and  with 
^all  his. heart,  and  with  aH  his  soui.     His  memory  is  as  strong,-  and 
Jus«wiU  as  strong  as  theirs,  but  his  hands  are  shorter.-^^The  sense 
oi  wrongi  and  the  barefaced  assumption^  of  the  r^lit  to  inflict  it, 
ifeprives  him  of  his  rest.     It  stagnates  in  hisblood.     li  loads  Us 
heart  with  aspics'  tongues,  deadly  to  venal  pens.-   It  settles  in 
his  bram.     It  puts  him  beside  himself.' — Here  die  reader  1^411 
Hgree  with  this  true  patriot.    *  The  beginning  of  the  words  of  liis 
mouth   is  ibolisbness,    and   the   end   uf  bis  talk  is  mischievous 
snadness.'     One  of  the  last  Numbers  of 'this// patriotic  Joimml 
i^ontains  a  Aoleralbly  explicit  confession  of*  ihe^raj^'srfHitfa,  pobti* 
.  cal  andireIi^ous<     The  former  is  conveyed  ii»iii|fpft^alhd  bctvticen 
iS^ganisB^;  and  Christianity ;     ^  Disputes  and  tbloodsiked  on  Hc^ly 
nccomnts^^  h^s^sv  j^were  phenomena  in^tlie  ancient  worlcL    It  mdy 
'W^aid'thatdthese  ^i«<tihe  abuses  of  religion,  not  reiigidn  .itself;  btit, 
;-|he  ahtt/es  bCrP^nism^kd  to  no  such  horrors :  they  were  chiefly 
onJihe^plcMni^kjakle^  Jthbg^^^  whereas  theformer^wereDntbe 
^')ty  n.  painful* 
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painful.  Theif  dealt  in  !oves  and  htxurieSf  in  ivh tit  resulted  from 
the  tirst  laws  of  nature,  and  tended  to  keep  humanity  alive:  tlie 
latter  have  dealt  in  angry  debates,  in  intolerance,  in  ghjomy  de» 
iiouncemeiils,  in  peiseculions,  in  exconiminiication,  in  waits  and 
massacres,  in  what  perplt^xes,  outnigeg,  and  destroys  humanity/ 
The  gentleman  who  tlins  admires  the  monility  of"  pagani!>nj  would 
do  well  to  consitl«^r  what  was  said  by  tin  old  divine  of  such  morality 
and  of  its  conse<|nences.  *  Men  debauch  themselves  out  of  thelfr 
religion  |  and  athiiiam  is  not  the  i)rrs(iasion  of  the  man,  no,  nor  th© 
belief  of  the  devil,  but  the  puniHliment  o(  the  beast,  ^Tis  that 
hardness  of  heart,  that  reprobate  sense  to  which  Ciod  delivers  up 
an  obstinate  sinner;  'lis  the  last  of  judgments  hiHicted  by  God 
"iipon  him  that  has  refused  all  the  nrethods  of  his  mercy*  God  has 
forsaken  him,  and  deiivered  him  np  to  the  worst  of  all  evils,— that 
is,  to  him  self  >' 

JSow  for' the  political  avowal  of  this  votary  of  the  *  loves  ami 
luxuries/  *  \\' e  contend/  he  Fays,  *  in  opposition  to  Mr*  Southey 
and  all  that  servile  crew,  that  the  otdy  possible  preventive  of  one  or 
other  of  these  im [tending  evih,  namely  lasting  slavery,  famine,  and 
geutral  miser)'  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  suddun  and  dreadful  convul- 
mm  on  the  other,  is  tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  v\hich  Mr.  Southey 
calls  sedition,  aird  thu  tirm^  mauly,  and  iudependent  expression  of 
public  ophnons,  which  he  calls  rebellion.  We  detest  despotism, 
we  deprecate  popular  commotion,  but  if  we  arc  forced  upon  an 
alternative  we  have  a  choice ;  we  prefer  temporary  to  lahting  evils/ 
Here  it  must  be  ack no v^^edged  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  ^vriter'g 
©wn  opiuioas,  we  have  something  vei^  like  naked  truth,— though  not 
in  company  with  uuconnpted  faith, 

.  All  the  other  confluent  causes  of  discontent  are  trifling  in  them- 
selves and  li^hi  in  their  conaequciices  compared  to  the  seditioui 
press-  Two  years  ago  it  was  computed  that  above  5(X>,CM)0  news- 
papers were  printed  every  w^ek.  Cobbett  boasted  that  he  had 
Bold  more  than  a  million  of  his  papers  within  the  last  six  months, 
tmd  that  a  isingle  paper  frequently  served  for  an  hundred  auditors. 
The  country  indeed  is  rid  of  lliis  libeller,  hut  the  flood-gates  of 
Hedition  are  still  opeuj  and  \^hat  WcF^ley  recommended  to  the 
government  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  is  even  more  need- 
ful now  than  it  was  then, '  vigorously  to  e.vecute  the  laws  against 
incendiaries,  against  those  who  by^  spreading  all  manner  of  lie« 
inflame  the  people  eveti  to  madness  ;  to  teach  them  tliat  there  is  a 
'difference  between  iiberft/  which  is  the  glory  of  Englishmen,  and 
'^iicenthmness  a  wanton  abuse  of  liberty,  in  contempt  of  all  laws 
divine  mid  human/  '  Can  any  thing  be  done/  he  asks,  ^  to  open 
the  eyes,  to  restore  the  senses  of  an  infatuated  nation  ?  Not  ifnhss 
(MeHiil-reneiced  sHii  operating  cause  uf  thtU  infatuation  be  re~ 
1  •  "  move4** 
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moved*  And  again,  in  his  excellent  remarks  u[>on  Dr.  Price's 
Observations  qu  Civil  liberty,  this  extraordinary  man  expresses 
himself  with  an.anxie^  which  subsequent  events  have  amply  justi^ 
fied.  *  I  am  in  great  earnest/  he  says,  *  so  I  have  need  to  be,  for 
1  am  pleading  the  cause  of  my  King  and  country,  yea  of  every 
country  under  heaven  where  there  is  any  regular  government. 
I  am  pleading  against  those  principles  that  naturally  Xend  to  anarchy 
and  confusion,  that  directly  tend  to  unhinge  all  governments>  and 
overturn  it  from  the  foundation.  Their  natural  tendency  is  ta 
ptunge  every  nation  into  total  anarchy.' 

The  laws,  and  iK>thing  but  the  laws,  can  preserve  us  from  this 
Catastrophe.  Meantime  individuals  may  do  much  in  their  respec-* 
live  spheres  toward  that  .amelioration  of  the  people  whidi  is  'the' 
only  true  reform,  and  upon  which  our .  security  mainly  depends^ 

The  question  is  whether  revolution,  whether  this  endemic  moral 
liiftlady  of  this  distempered  age,  can  be  averted  till  iim^,  be  .gained 
fef  educating  the  populace  and  improving  their  conditioil.  ^  We 
must  make  the  poor,'  says  Sir  Egertoii  Biydge6,  *  by  a  wise  ap^ 
t^tcation  of  their  labours^  not  only  create  the  funds  of  their  own 
Sttbsistence  but  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  rest  of  society. — We  must 
do.  that  which  will  equally  restore  tlieir  moral  dnd  physical  happi« 
ttess, — that  which^  while  it  will  supply  them  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  bodily  comforts,  will,  in  the  same  degree,  ameliorate  their 
morals  and  their  hearts.'  For  this  we  may  look  to  the  legislature. 
What  is  required  of  us  is  that  we  be  as  active  in  good  as  the  male*' 
voient  are  active  in  evil ;  let  each  man  do  his  duty  in  his  respective- 
station, — above  all,  let  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy  exert  them- 
selves ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  good  principle  is  mightier 
ihm  the  evil  one.    The  laws  are  with  us — ^md  God  is  on  our  side. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


'  Page  334,  Tine  18.  Read,  "  some  of  which  arc  lii^hlj. honourable,  &c.  There  are 
some  from  Marcus  Aurelius  which  would  ill  deserve  this  character,  did  we  not  suppose 
with  the  learned  editor,  tlia^  thej  were  sportive  allusions  to  some  parts  of  the  writing 
of  Plato." 
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ne&< 
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Illustrations  (chiefly  Gcoj;Fuphica])  of  ihe  History  of  the  Expedilion  of  ib« 
.  Younger  Cyrus,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  ten   thousand   Greeks.     By  Major 
UenneJ.     4to.  witfi  Atlas  of  Map^,  in  foJio^     IJ.  iCs. 

A  Treatise  on  Conveyancinf;,  &c.  containing  an  Essay  on  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  Estate?,  vvitii  more  iinraediaiely  reference  to  the  Law  of  Merger. 
By  Riclinnl  Preston,  Ebi>  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Vol.  IlL  Fart  2.     lO**.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nii'i  Prius.  By  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.  of  tha 
Inner  Temple.     Royal  tiro.     11.  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  cm  Cofjyhijld  Tenure  and  Court-keeping,  being  a  Sura- 
1  nary  of  the  win  tie  Law  of  Copyholds,  By  John  Scriveu,  Es<^.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister  at  J^w.    flvo.     111  * 

Reports  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequerj  Michaetmaa  aad 
Hilary  Term,  181(J.  By  George  Price,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  VoJ.  IL  Part  1. 
Royal  8vo,     7s» 

Reports  of  Cases  arpjed  and  detcrmtned  in  the  Vice  Chancel br^s  Courts 
'hd  Geo.  HL  l«i6.  By  Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Lincohi*s-Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law.     VoL  I.  Part  4. 

Reports  of  Case*  npnn  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
'during  the  Sessinti  of  1616.  By  P.  Dow,  Esq.  Barrister  at  I&v^.  VoL  IV- 
Part  *J.     Roval  Jivo.     7s. 

The  New  Lmv  List  for  1B17.  8vo.  €s. 
'  Tiie  Jun'siliction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Auihoiity  of  Parish  Officer*, 
in  all  Matters  relatinfi  to  Partichial  Law,  with  practical  Forms  of  hU  necessary 
Proceedings;  ilieadjntf^ed  Cases  to  Michaelmas  Term,  1815;  and  the  Statutes 
ijf  the  Session  of  Parliament,  1H16.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams^  Esq,  ot* 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Jjiw,     2  vols,  rnyal  8vo.     2L  12ft.  6d. 

A  Complete  Collection  ui'  State  Trials  and  Proceed in|»s  for  High  Treason, 
and  other  Crimes  and  Misdettieanours,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1783,  witlj 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  T.  B.  HowcM,  F.  R.  S.  F,  S.  A.  and  coniiaued 
from  1783  to  the  present' time  hy  T.  Jones  Howell,  Esq«  Vol,  XXII. 
tl.  Ms.  Od, 

A  Practical  TreatiM?  on  Life  Annuiiies,  including  the  Annuity  Acts  of  the 
17th  and  53d  Geni-gc  iLf.  A!so  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  adjudged  Cases 
of  the  iirst  Act;  together  with  select,  tuodera,  and  useful  Prcced^ots*  B)*^  Fre- 
derick Blaney.  Kvo.  7s.  Od.  ' 
'  A  Treatise  of  the  T^^w'and  Practice  of  Kutcnts  in  hrief  and  in  aid.  With 
'^d  Appendix  of  Precedents,  Arc.  By  Edv^ard  West,  Esq.  8vo.  I4s. 
''The  Mai^istrates'  Manual,  or  a  Summary  of  ih^  Daties  and  Powers  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,     Hv  \Vm.  Toone.     Bv  u.     18s, 
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^  IMof  New  PuhliaOimu.  .  jAk. 

-«       •      ■  MATBEMATfCS.  .'J'.:o/' 

All  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Ca^cujatey; '  ftom 
the  French  of  S.  F.  Lacroix.     With  an  Appendix  and  Notes,    ^o,     l8s. 

.  (.  MEOICflNE,  ANATOMY,  SUIG£itY,&C.. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  frequent  causes  of  failure  attendant  on  tlie 
operations  of  Depression  and  Extinction  of  the  Cataract:  with  the  descrip- 
lioii  of  a  new  and  improved  Series^  of  Operations,  by  the  practice  of  which, 
ntnst  of  these  causes  of  failure  may  be*  avoided.  lihistrat^  -  by  Taibles  df 
•cIm  comparative  success  of  the  New  fMdtOid  Operations.  Dedi>eat)ect^  'by-  jier- 
nission,  to  the  Honourable  tlie  Directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

A  Treatise  on  Uterine  Hzmorrhage.     By  Duncan  Stewart,  Pliysician  Ac- 
coucheur to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary.     8vo.     69. 
.  A  Catalogue  of  ma  extensive  Collection  of  Books  in  Medicine,  Anatbtny, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  &c.  sold  by  Anderson   and   Chase,   West  SmithBeld. 
18.  6d. 

Transactionsof  the  Medical- Society  of  London.     Vol.  I.  Part  2.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Cursory  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  principal  Causes  of  Mortality  among 
Children.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  ot  the  Ifiiiversal  DfSj^esy^ry  for 
Sick  Indigent  Children.     By  John  Bunnell  Davis,  M.  D;    Bvie.     Is.'Od. 

An  Essay  on  Burns.     By  Edward  Keniisli,  M.  D.    Svaj'  >^.> 
'    Considerations  on  the  moral  management  of  Insatiep^rMtii.     By  J.  Has- 
l^m,  M.  D.     8vo.    3s. 

'    Suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  mitigstfen  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential 
Diseases.     By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.  -  ft? 0.     Ss.' 

An  Examination  of  the  objections  made  in  Great  Britain  against  the  Doc- 
trines of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.     By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D..    8vo.     2s. 

Surgical  Obsen'ations.     By  C.  Bell.     Part  III.     8vo.     6s. 

MILITARY. 

A  Course  of  Military  Instruction.  By  C.  W.  Pasley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  P.  R.  S.     3  vols.   *8vo.     31. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ogles,  Duncan,  and  Cochran's  Catalogue,  for  1817 ;  containing  an  extensive 
Collection  of  English  and  Foreign  Theology;  French  and  English  Sern^ons; 
Oriental  ftnd  Jewish  Literature  ;  CUissics;  and  Miscellaneous  Books  in  various 
.Languages  on  sale  at  ^95,  Hoi  born,  London.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  (allowed  to  Pur- 
chasers.) 

Statements  respecting  the  East  India  College,  with  an  Appeal  to  Facts,  in 
refutation  of  the  Charges  lately  brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Malthus.     3s.  Od. 

Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscelhmeous 
Literature.  By  James  Millar,  M.  D.  Editor  of  the  4th  atid  5th  editifuisof  tlie 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  with  the  assistance  of  the  othercohtrtbutoi-s  to  that 
work.     Part.  IV.    4to.    Ss. 

The  Correspondent;  consisting  of  Letters,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary, 
between  eminent  Writers  in  France  and  England.-  The  Engjlish  articles  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Dr.  Stoddart.  Nos.  t.  &  IL  (to  be' continued  every 
two  months.)    5s.  eacn. 

Observations  on  Gas  Lights;  being  an  Impartial  Inquiry  concerning  the  In- 
jurious Effects  on  the  Health  of  the  Community  froni  the  U^e  of  Go^l  Gas 
for  Lighting  the  Metropolis.     By  Candidus.     2s.  m 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  William  Paley,  Archdeacon  olFCarfisk.  8  Tols. 
avo.    31.  Os. 

Curiosities  of  Literature,  Vol,  III,     8vo.     128. 

The  Pamphleteer^^No.  XVHL    6s.  6d. 

Account 
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Account  of  the  ExaiTikjaiion  of  the  El^in  Box  at  the  Foreign  OfUce  m 
Do\vniiii>-&iieet,  on  ttiti  Till  Novernl^er,  1B16,  in  a  Ivetter  to  Jutoes  Loshj  Ew^. 
Burriattr  at  Lnw.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tuedriell.     4tt>.     2s. 

Apicitis  RefiivivuSj  or  llie  CookS  Oracle;  whereiti  et-peciDlly  rlie  iirt  i*f  com- 
posiii*^  ^oupsi,  Siiucei^i  m\d  llavouriiig  Es6?ejc«s,  is  triatte  citrnt  and  easy.    12mo. 

A  Moi  nitjw'si  VV'ulk  frmn  London  to  Kew ;  can^aHiitiir  Moral,  Political,  His- 
toriciil,  uiiii  Philo!iO|jhJcal  UbseivsitJoos  oii  tlie  CoiifliufHi,  Miiooers^Littraturfl^ 
Opiiiioiis  Hod  Krroni  of  liie  English  People.    By  f^ir  Ricino  iJ  Phil  tips*  Bvo,  iis.  6d  » 

lli&tory ot'  the  Uiiiveiaity  ut'  Ediu burgh.  Bv  Alextinder  Bower.  3  vols.  B*ck 
11.  4s. 

MUSIC, 

The  Ve;cal  Works  of  Handel,  arranyjed  with  n  separate  acconnpamment  (w 
theOr;*nti  and  Piano-lorle.  By  Di\  John  Claike,  *d  Ciinihridge.  U  voU.  foho^ 
<ir  in  7B  NuoLben?,  at  5^.  each. 

NOVFLS. 

The  Cavern  of  Roseville;  or,  The  Two  Sisters :  a  Tale.  TrnnBlaled  from 
the  French  of  Miutaine  llerhsier.     By  Alexander  Jamieson»     IGnio.     3s,  (Jd. 

Les  BLiiiueca^.     Pur  iMadiinie  de  Geolis.     ^  vols.     7s. 

The  yajuEo  :  a  Tide.      By  John  Gair,  Esq.     2  vols.      lOs.  6d. 

The  VVijit^CtJltat^e:  a  Tale,      12nio.      7?. 

FavonntCB,  Beanues,  and  Amours,  of  Ilenry  of  Windsor.     3  vols.      153. 

Eiiz;d»oih;  or,  the   Exiles  of  Sibeik,  from  tlie  Fiejtch  of  Madame  Cottiir,.  -^ 
ttilh  Engravinj;>»  frt>ni  ihi^  desiti^iis  of  RicliainJ  Westall^  R.  A,     7a.  6d* 

Melinconi  t.     By  the  .Author  of  Ueadlau^  Uall.     3  vols.     18s. 

St%  Weeks  at  Ljo^'*,  a  Satirical  Noiel.     By  a  late  Resident.     3  vols,  igmo, 

1L15, 

Fortitude  and  Frailty.     By  Fanny  Holcroft.     4  vols,     II.  Sb. 

Phicide,  a  Spanish  Tiile;  transhited  from  Les  Battuecas  of  Madame  tie 
Cienli*.     By  Alexander  Jamtesun.     2  vols,     8s, 

A  Prize  iii  the  Lwtiery  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  n  Ynnng  Lady  :  written  by 
herself.  From  the  Italian  of  LMbbate  Cbiari,  Trautelated  by  Thomas  Evan- 
ioij  White,     2  vols.      10s. 

PlITLOSOPHV. 

Ethical  Questions;  or,  SpeeuJations  on  the  principal  Subjects  in  Moral  Phi- 
ihmf^hy.     By  T,  Cogan,  M.D-     8yo.     10.  (5 d, 

POETRY. 

Idwal,  nod  other  Portions  of  a  Pneni,  entitled  '  The  Cambriad  •'  to  which 
is  adde<},  Gryphiadsea,  Carmen  Vcnatorium,  in  Greek  Hexameters,  &c  •  By 
P.  Bay  Icy,  Fsf|.  of  Merton  C«>lleuej  Oxford.     H\o.     lis. 
,  The  C r a n i n •  I »  o r  Sp n rzh e i n t  i II us i rat t ( I,  fuo ] sea p  it v o.     69. 
.  Macbeth,  in  Six  Cantos.     ISiiio.     5s.  6d. 

The  House  of  Mt^urning,  with  amaller  Pieces.     By  Jofnj  Scotti  8vo.   53.  Gd. 

Actorii  and  Editors.     By  an  Ihider  Graduate.     *ia.  tid. 

Wat  Tyler,  a  Driioiaiic  Poem.    S*.  f}d. 

Select  pieces  of  early  Popular  Poetry,  reprinted!  priticipally  from  early  printed 
Copies  in  the  Black  Letter,  Edited  by  E.  V^  Uttersonj  Esri.  Crowa  8vo* 
2  vols.     11.  15s. 

,,         .P(3^LTT?tCI^  A»D  fOUTlCAL  KCOWaMY. 

A  View  of  the  AgricMttural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Interests  of  Ctylonj 
^ilh  an  Appendix,  containius;  Hrjme  of  the  priocifial  Ij^ws  and  Usages  of  the 
Catidians,  Port  and  Custom-linuse  Regulations,  Tables  of  Exports  nnd  Im* 
ports,  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  By  Anthony  Bertotnccij  Esq,  late 
Comptroller  General  of  Cuitoms,  and  Actin*;  Auditor  General  of  Civil  Ac- 
rount^in  that  Co^otiy.  With  a  Map  uf  the  Island^  (compiled  atColumbo,  from 
Lw-s..^.  '  the 


958  tdsi  ef  Kew  Publicatiiaf.  Ut, 

iKe  Xkieti  Surreys  In  IBtS/by  Captain  Scbneidery  Gejlon  £iigtiie«-vir8»o«^ « 
188.,  -•■.■■•«-•:■ 

lite  National  Debt  in  its  True  Colours^  with  Plans  for  ila  £Ktt«eti«»ijr 
Honest  Means.    By  William  Ft-end,  Esq.  M. A.     Is.  6d. 

Kesearches  concerning  the  Laws,  Theology,  Learning,  Commerce,  &c.  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  India.    By  Q.  Craufurd,  Esq.     2  vols/  8vo;     18«r 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commone.  B^  Paa^ 
coe  Grenfell,  Esq.  on  the  Subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund.    ds.  <£ 

Qoinmon  Consent  the  Basis  of  the  Constitution^  of  England  {  orv-Pariiair 

9ientary  Reform  considered  and  tried  by  the  Tests  of  Law  and  Reasoo*  6vo».  >3s. 

.  Hinu  to  Radical  Reformers,  and  Materials  for  True.'    4s^  -  f. 

'  The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production,  as  they  ir^  affected  hy  the 

Dfogress  of  Society ;  with  a  View  to  Mural  and  Polkical  Cbiw^qiiences*    By 

John  Weyland,ju*n.  Esq.    8vo.   'Hs. 

On  the  present  State  of  Public  Affairs.    8vo.    3a  dd. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  on  the  Moti6fi  for  reducing  the 
Ouraber  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.    8to.     29.    -  < 

Postscript  to  the  Letter  on  the  Repeal  of  tlie  Salt  Duties^  whetein  soma 
popular  Objections  to  the  Repeal  are  considered^"  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
BarL    8vo.     Is. 

Le  Roy  S'avisera.     Is.  -        •y.^^-Zr'.^  .    . 

The  Source  o(  the  Evil,  addressed  to  the  United  Parliament Imdcbe  People 
pf  Great  Britain,  on  the  League  formed  between  the  Iffsh  iiiy  Separatists, ^nd 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  on  the  Measure  of  Emancipation.  By 
Anglo-Hibernus.     Ss.  6d. 

Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  at  Hamburgh.    By  Baron  Von 
Voght.     ls.6d. 
-  M(inu<icrit  veou  de  St.  H^^ne  d'nne  manibre  inconnue.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Second  Lay-Sermon,  address^  to  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classed  on 
existing  Distresses  and  Discontents.  <  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq*     5s.  :  -:  tx 

'  Armab  ;  a  Fragment.    8vo.    5s.  Gd.  ^ 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmoath,  on  the  present  System  of  Licensing  PubUf^ 
houses.     By  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Manual.     By  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.     Ss.  6d. 

-.      :     ■•     :.  THEOLOGY.. 

The  Greek  Testament;  a  new  ^lition,  containino;  copious  Notes  from 
Hardy,  Itaphel,  Kypke,  Schleusner,  Rosenmuller,  &c.  in  fanitliar  Latin:  toge- 
ther with  parallel  Passages  from  the  Chssics,  and  with  references  to  Vi^rus 
for  idioms,  ami  Bos  for  Ellipses;  chiefly  intended  for'theiise  of  the  Student  i6 
Divinity.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  B.D.  Master  of  .Norwich  School;  andCbafi- 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  3  voU.  8vO.  Hi,  12s^.  6d.>-^A  fewCofie%  fakrge 
paper,  41.  :      .    _ 

Tracts  on  the  Origin  and  Independence  of  the  Anciei^t  Btitish-Chorcb,.  on 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Inconsistency  of  all  Foreign  Jurisdiotkii 
with  the  British  Constitution,  and  on  the*  Diilerencei  between  the  Ghuvdies 
of  England  aud  Rome.     By  Thomas  Burgess,  D  J>.  Lord  Biabopof  St.  DavidV. 

8v6,   9s.    :  _.•    .  '..-:"■  •■;  -=^^*':^^^"  ^--y--        :■ 

Sermons  preached  at  Wei  heck  Chapel,  St.  Mat^fe-^iftfj  By  tfje*  Ran  Thos. 
White,  M.Aj.  Minister  of  that  Chapel.    8vo.     Ips.  6d.       -^     •>    t  .c 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Ordination  Services  fh¥-D(^ic(SI})  «^P(W«is  in 
the  United  Church  of  JEngland  and  Ireland.  By  John  Bi'^^^ter^^  M^A^  Reciar 
.ff  EfdescHffej^^.aad  Vicar  of  Greaiham.     8vo.    8*.     ■'•^        .*      >      -  . ...» 

Female  J^cripiure  Biography,  including  an  Essay  on  what OltfisliMnit'yihas^ 
-done  for  Women.  .^  By  F..  A.  Cox.     2  vols,  8 vo.     11.4s.  ■- 

^:The  True  Test  oY feeligiou  in  the  Soul;  beling^aS<f>faio«jprelitlie«l4^ci;Bnitl»e 
<  .''  -"^--^A  s.;    ^--flaiMfrsity 
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Liii  ofN'ew  Fublicatims, 


•  University  of  Cambridge.     Bj  the  Rer.  C,  Simeon,  M,A.  Fellpw  of  King's  Coj-a 
lege,  Cain brifJge.     Is. 

Sermons  an  the  Evidences,   the  Doctrines,  and  tlie  Duties  of  ChriatismityC* 
By  the  Rev.  WMI.  Rowlatt,  A.M.  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cainliridge,     2  v^otstfri 
8vo.     1!.  1 

Sermons^  by  the  Rev.  John  Ma rUii,  more  than   forty  Years  Pastor  of  the.  | 
Baptist  Church,  fiirmerly  meeting  in  G raft on-st ree t,  Soho,  and  now  in  Keppel-    ^ 
itreet,  Bedforti-square,   London,    T^ken   io  Short^bflod  by  Thomas   Pahoer, 
a  ToU.  8po.  IL  Is.;  to  Noo-suliscrlber^,  ll.  45.  ^ 

Sermons,  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Forteus*  By  Thomas  Bakefi 
A-M.  R^ector  of  Stan  mer,  Sussex.     Hvo*     9s. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chriilian  Church,  and 
•specially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome,  practised  in  the  Chapel  of  Lin- 
col  n*a  Inn,  from  1811  to  1815;  being  the  ninth  Portion  of  those  fiHmded  by 
Bibhop  Warburton,  By  Philip  All  wood,  B,D,  Fellow  of  Ma^dal^in  College, 
Cambridi;e,     3  vols.     Svo.      Ih  Is. 

Fiftv -seven  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the 
Year,  Christmas  Day,  the  Circooicision,  and  GejotI  Friday;  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Country  Congregatious.  By  the  Rev.  H,  Warner.  2  vols.  12mo. 
las. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Kelmailie.  By  ihe  Rev.  John  Ross, 
A.M.     8vo*     5s.         ,;. 

Discourses  on  the  Apostles  Creed  By  the  Rev.  Robert  SteveoSj  A.M. 
8vo.     7s. 

A  Scries  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  ReveUitmn,  viexved  h\  Connexion 
with  Modern  Astronomy.     By  T.  Chaliuers,  D.  D.     Rvo.     Bs, 

Christian  Essays.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks.   2  vols,  l^mo.    I4s. 

TOPOOTtAPHY,   VOYAGES,   AND  TRAVELS. 

Two  Sketches  of  France,  Belgium,  aud  Spa,  in  Tours,  durin^^  the  Summers 
of  1771  and  1816.     By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  Park  in  1802-3.     Bvo. 

An  Account  of  thelstond  of  Jersey;  conlaining  a  Conipendium  ofits  Eccle- 
flttstical,  Civil,  and  Military  History,  Autiqujties,  Sec.  &c.     By  W.  Pices,  lb  Is. 


French  Bmh  recentfy  imported  %  3Iessrs^  TKo^^atuge  ami  MASSONr 
14j  Great  Alariborough  St n*€t. 

.  Des  Cotonies  et  de  Tjim^rique,  Par  M,  De  Pradt,  Auteur  du  Congrfcs  de 
Vienne,  de  rAoibassade  de  Potogne,  et  des  Meoioires  sur  TEspagne.  2  vot;« 
8v*>.     II.  Is. 

Journal  de  Madame  ia  Ducbesse  d^Angouleme  lors  de  sa Captivity  au Temples 
8vo,     4a. 

Journal  de  ta  Captivity  du  Roi  Louis  XVJ.  au  Temple.     Par  Cl^ry.     1  vob 
Ijimo.     6s. 

Histoire  de  ]a  Politique  des  Puissaoces  de  TEurope.     Par  Paoli  de  Cbagoi. 
4  vol.  Svo.     2b  3s. 

Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franyaise.     Far  le  Maire.     3  vob  l^mo.     17». 

Les  Douze  Siecles,  Nouvellci  Fran^aiies.    Par  Madame  Elizabeth.     2  vol. 
J2mo.     Pbies  18s. 

'  Biogrttpbie  des  tiommea  Maxquaas^  tomei  1  et  9.  ll.4i.  Se  publie  toui 
les  deuY  niois. 

Eleraens  d'Electricit^.     Par  Singer.     1  vol.  8vo.     15s. 
'r   VAn^  des  Prisons,  qu  Histoire  de  la  Captiviti  du  jeune  Roi  Louis  XVII. 
1  voL  l*2mo.    6s. 

^   Biographie  dee  Jeunes  Demoisellei.     S  vol.  l2mo.     l?i. 
V :.  vol..  3tvj.  IfO.  xxxu.  NN  L«» 


560  LiaqfNrwPMbBcatiaat'.  Ji^. 

Les  Roses.    Par  Redoat6i    Pr«fni^  liTniison.  4to.    Hi. 

Idem.  ful.  4l.  Chaque  livraison  contient  6  planches  colorizes  avec  le  pint 
grand  soin,  et  dans  le  genre  des  IJliacces  du  mdme  AiUear.  Uuuvrage  com- 
plet  aura  ^  iirraisoos.  .       . 

Depart  d'Eden.    Par  Delille.     Idino.  with  plates.  5s. 

Promenades  aui  Cimetieres  de  Paris  el  aux  Catacombes.  1  vol.  12rao. 
plates.     8s. 

Voyage  d'lin  Etrenger  en  France.    8vo.     56. 

Quinze  Jours  4  Londrcs.    8vo.    5s. 

Six  Mois  a  Londres.    8vii.     7s. 

Education  complette  de  TEofance.     IQmo.  platef.     8s. 

Le  Brigand  Saxon.    2  vol.  lamow    8s. 

Auguste  et  Frederic.     2  vol.  13mo.     7s.  6d. 

Azelie,  ou  les  Vicissitudes.    3  vol.  l2mo.     129. 

Vieet  Fin  deplorable  de  Madame  de  Budois.     2  vol.  12mo.     10s. 

Chateau  du  Mystbre,  ou  Adolphe  ec  Eugenie.  Par  firissot  de  Warviile» 
4  vol.  12mo.     las. 

Annales  duMus^,  parLandon — Galeriede  Mathius,  formant  leS2«  volume. 
L*ouvrage  complet  en  32  volumes,  se  vend  ll.  le  volume. 

Galerie  Tbeairale.  ou  Recueil  des  Portraits  des  plus  fameux  Acteurs  Fan- 
jpais,  tels  que  Messrs.  Talma,  St.  Prix,  &c.    ?«■•  livraisoiu  -  185^ 


French  Works  just  published  by  Tredttel  and  Wurtz,  No,  30, 
Soko  Square, 

Abr^ge  des  Merooires  ou  Journal  du  Mprqub  de  Dangeau,  extrait  du  Ma- 
nuscrit  original,  contenant  beaucoup  de  particularitds.  et  d'Anecdotes  sur 
Louis  XIV.  sacour,  &c«  Avec  des  I^tesHistoriqi^es  et  Critiques,  et  un  abr^ 
de  rUistoire  de  la  Regence.  Par  Madame  de  G^ulis.  4  Vols.  Svo, 
ll.  12s. ;  or  on  vellum  paper,  Sh  48. 

Precis  des  Evbnemens  Militaires,  )du  Essai  historique  sur  les  Campagnes^jde 
1799  a  1814^Les  Campagnes  de  1799  and  1806.  4  Vols.  8vo.  Avec  Atfes 
in  Folio,  31.  17s.;  or  on  vellum  paper,  71.  14s. 

Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  de  France,  ou  Indicature  bibliographique 
et  raisoooe  dea  livres  nouveaux  en  teus  genres,  e^tain pes,  cartes  g^ograpbiqiies, 
etc.  qui  paraissent  en  France,  class^  par  ordre  de  mati^res.  lo  Monthly 
Numbers.     2s.  each. 

Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  etrang^re,  &c. :  a  Supplement  to  the  pre- 
ceding.    In  Monthly  Numbers,  28.  each. 

Journal  des  Savans :  resumed  by  order  of  the  King,  on  the  1st  of  Septen^ 
ber,  1816.    In  Monthly  Numbers.    4to.    5s.  each. 


♦^fr*  Our  Readers  are  requested  to  observe  that  ^  . 

Nos.  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.  will  eoasiat  of  an  Index, 
now  preparing,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  pubticatipn  early  in 
ibe  year  1818^;  and  that  the  next  Number  will  fri 
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^f«(town),  notice  of,  36l — ^remarkablc  bke  in  its  vicinity,  ib^ 

jldvenitirers^  increase  of,  accounted  foF,  540,  541, 

/igne,  Brazilian  remedy  for,  383,  384. 

jiicxafidria  (modern),  desolate  coiiditJon  of,  2. 

yUextimlnan  Librar}/^  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  329- 

Jmaro  (St.)  festival  of,  347,  3^8, 

Americans-f  dkho nest  practices  of,  in  seducing  British  seamiti  to  des^rt|.^ 
70,  71— observatioas  on  the  war,  t bat  established  their  indepeiidence, 
532—534, 

Amherst  (Lord),  receptioa  of,  in  China,  408— refuses,  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  ihe  Emperor  of  China,  U), — Cbinese  acconnt  of  the  em- 
bassy  and  its  failure,  409 — 4 12-^ remarks  thereon,  414 — 4l6. 

AmmementSy  ancient,  of  the  Scots,  437,  438, 

An^Ciht^Sj  value  and  importance  of,  208,  20p — -of  David  Hiime,  cor- 
recterl,  279* 

Aids,  ravages  of,  in  Brazil,  38 J,  382. 

Aiiam^m^  observaiions  on  the  progrofis  of  in  England,  535# 

B. 

Bqffin  (Captain),  Voyage  of,  in  search  <yf  a  North-west  Passage,  J53- 

Biifjhur^  a  Scottish  covenanter,  anecdote?  of,  473* 

Banks  (Mr)  notice  of  his  travels  and  researches  in  Nubia,  ip,  20* 

Barnes  (^Captain),  Tour  through  Saint  Heiaia,  480— account  of  the 
clioo*iing  <if  Bnonaparte**  residence,  500. 

Balk  Savings  Bank,  nutice  of,  100, 

Bdthurst  (Earl),  his  refutation  of  BuoDaparte*s  falsehoods,  487,  4^6, 
497,  498. 

Becket  (Airdrew),  Shakspeare's  kimseif  again,  85 — specimens  of  his  ah*- 
stird  emendations,  B6 — 89, 

Bogtte  and  Benftet  (Messieurs),  the  Historiana  of  Dissent,  observatiobi 
on,  523,  524, 

Bothwdl  Bridge,  anecdotes  of  the  battle  of,  459,  4-60,  462. 

Brazil f  state  of  society  in,  346^accoiint  of  Recife,  345,  546— and  of 
the  government  of  Pernambuco,  348 — state  of  literature,  349^no- 
tice  of  the  towns  of  Goiana,  350 — and  of  Paraiba,  351— Brazilian 
hospital! I y  described,  M2 — S5^ — 370 — general  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  354,  355 — description  of  the  town  of  Natal, 
^55 — journey  across  a  desert  described,  356^  357-^effects  of  drought, 
358— 'Brazilian  kindness  to  strangers,  359^notice  of  the  town  of 
iVpu,  361— remarkable  lake  in  its  vicinity,  i5,— salt  marshes,  362 — 
description  of  the  town  of  Seara,  364 — present  state  of  the  Indians 
of  Pernambuco,  365,  366— anecdotes  of  the  governor  of  Seara,  366^ 
367-'character  and  manneis  of  the  Sertanejos,  367— 370— singylar 

K  I?  2  superstition. 


<^62  IK  HEX.  iAft^. 

superstition  of  the  Braarilians,  372 — present  Jtate  of  St,  JUiU<)t 
Maranham,  373 — character  of  the  planters,  374— ^extraordinary 
instance  of  gratitude  and  integrity,  ih. — description  of  Mr.  Koster^ 

.  pWntatiori,  375^  376* — account  of  the  festival  of  N.  Senhora  do  Q»  at 
Pernambuco,  377 — 381— ravages  of  ants,  381 — serpents  aiul  other 
venomous  insects  of  Brazil,  383 —horrid  treatment  of  consumptive 
patients,  ib. — present  state  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  384 — 386. 

Buonaparte  (Napoleon),  account  of  his  departure  from  France,,  and 
surrendering  to  the  British  -government,  215,  2l6--r-hi6  confe^on 
respecting  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,  218-^obsery»tions^  it, 
220,  221 — his  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'£nghrenf.2J^r^ 
remarks  thereon,  221,  222 — recommended  the  poisoning  of  iij> 
sick  soldiers,  222 — acknowledges  fhe  massacre  of  part  of  thegardson 

•  of  Jaffa,  223— remarks  thereon,  ib.  224 — brief  review  of  his  conduct 
in  Italy  and  Eg}'pt,  233 — and  in  Holland,  234 — intimidated  from 
invading  England,  237 — his  usurpations  in  Poirtugal  and  in  Spain, 
•23^— -driven  |hence  by  British  valour,  239^-*'tyranny  and  cr^ty  of 

<  his  government  in  France,  240-— and  of  his  foreign  ppjicy^^ 941,  242 
—his  appeal  to  the  British  nation,  on  the  subject;pf  ins  tr^atmenft  at 
Saint  Helena,  480 — sketch  of  the  causes  that :m>W;§lYe:.hitn  )>aptr- 
larity,  48^482 — his  treatment  at  Saint  Helena Jiisti^d  by  iacts, 
48?— abstract  of  the  treaty  of  1814,  and  the  provisioa  made  for  him 
in  the  isle  of  Elba,  483,  484— execution  of  him  the  most  proper 
mode  of  disposing  of  him,  485-*'«:^po9itioil  of  his  manceuvroa  to  keep 
alivp  the  interest  6f  his  partizansiin  Europe,  486,  487 — and  oi  hi^ 

<  pretended  charges  of  ill  treatni^nt,  488 — 491 — Saint  Helena  the 
best  place  of  security  for  his  person,  492'— his  extrsa^gant 
claim  of  imperial  titles  exposed^  492— 49^'^his  prohibitiou  <^  cajr^^ 
ing  on  a  secret  correspondence  vindicated,  49^ — his  falsehoods  ^"^t" 
posed,  496,  497 — the  honourable  a,nd  delicate  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  • 
Lowe  towards  him,  498,  499 — fHlsebood  of  Buonaparte's ^ompJA^C 

,  .of  hjs  self-cliQsen  residence,  499^^03— l^tiui*s  a^rtions  'ol  .his 

being  in  want,  503,  504 — refuted  by  Lord  Bathurst,  504,  505. 
BjfrcAerfU  (M.)  notice  o(  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubiai  3^  7i  17^ 
Jbiimeit  (Jo)i>i>  Esq-)»  biographical  sketch  of,  37,'  38,  39, 
Bifr^^X^vdyCfiUck  Harold^  Qanto  Ilt.And  other  FomsyXZ^hr^cc'm^i 
of  his  Lordship's  early  poetical  attempts,  173,  174— general  chf^i^c- 
ter  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  175— i^— of  >U  sub- 
sequent pieces,  1,8'0,  181— and  of  his  poetry,  183— i^—ie.^ira<^ts 
from  Childe  Harold,  Canto  \\l^  |Sa— 19O— <?eautifuLaddcess  toiiis 
.    daughler,  190—199.  200— plan  and  subje«?ts-of  tl^  TWrd  Canto^  191 
— 19* — beautiful  description  of  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of 
.    Quatre  Bras,  194 — 196 — poetical  character  of  Rousseau,  with  re- 
marks, 197— 199— fable  of  his  *  Castle  of  Chillon,'  500^  201 -^r^x^ 
tracts  from  k,  202 — and  from  his  minor  ipqemi^'^ffe—^^ttj^-r^bs^r^^^ 
Hons  on  tbe  causes  of  his  Lordship's  unhappiiiiss-^6!5'  §08". 

...      . ...  :.      •  ,      c.      ■  .'■:^::;:'r%.::;rr:.:,'' 

€Wb,  present  state  of,  6 — account  of  its  police,  5— de^table  troAic 

in  slaves  there,.  7*  •     ,  .,,,..,.       ..    ;     J 

1    ;  CameronioM, 
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CumH^nians^  or  Scottish  Presbytetians,  account  of,  4/6^ — 4f$. 

Camistirs,  or  French  prophets,  ain.*cduteii  of,  474,  475. 

Camphell  (Archibald)  shipwreck  and  advenmre?  of,  6"9 -^sketch  of  the 
atuhor*s  earlier  yt-ars,  70— seduced  from  a  British  ship  into  the  Ame- 
rican senjce,  ih. — arrival  at  Japan,  and  reception  there,  71 — wrecked 
on  the  north-vve&t  coast  of  AmiriCci,  71,  72~l3ospitable  treatment  of 
rhe  natives,  73 — ^sufi'erings  ot  Campbell  from  intt-nse  colfl,  74— em- 
barks in  the  Neva  for  the  SiiJkhvicli  hies,  75— arrives  at  the  island  of 
Wuhoo,  ib. — is  taken  into  the  king*s  ?sen'ice,  ib, — mcHle  of  liviBg  there, 
76— embmrks  for  Kurcpe,  th. — and  arnves  at  Edinburgh,  77- 

Cfl^(rrfl[C^5of  ihe  Nile,  no  lice  of,  12,  13* 

CatfcM^/igy  i  m  pc>  r  ( a  n  ce  o  f,  553. 

Chiide  HnrohL     See  B^ron  (Lord). 

C/thay  account  o\;  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to,  403— 41^. 

Chinefie  Lkeruttire,  misrepresented  by  the  Romish  missionaries,  397 — 
cultivated  sitccessfully  by  the  East  India  Cnmpany's  servanis,  398 — 
account  ofn  Cbirieiie  Poem  on  *  I.ijndim,'  3y9i  400 —account  of  the 
Chinese  Drama,  400  — 402— resemblance  between  it  and  the  ancient 
Greek  Drama,  405,  405. 

OurcZ/i/fs  poetry,  remarks  on,  $03,  204, 

CkertK  notice  of  recent  I  j  discovered  fragments  of,  332,  333. 

Cabbeft  (VVillianj)  dangerous  principles  of,  exposed,  273 — 27^^extract 
from  one  of  liis  Itbellous  papers,  54  S,  550  — remarks  I  hereon,  54y,  550, 

Colloi  d' Her  hois  f  wretched  dealh  of,  540. 

Common  Couficd  of  London,  ResuJutions  of  in  IS  14  and  181 6,  con- 
trasted, 243,  244— strictures  on  their  late  conduct,  513,  514. 

Confirm^ttio/ij  importance  of,  553. 

Ce>o^  (Captain)  notice  of  his  voyage,  1^3,  l64, 

CoptSf  character  of  the,  4. 

Garl^retr/ (Caspar)  voyage  of,  in  quest  of  a  norlh-wes*  passage,  154. 

Ctrcenmiters  fScottish)  anecdotes  of,  446,  447— characters  of  (lieir  prln* 
-  c'ipal  leaders,  473,  474— oppressed   by    the   Scottish  Privy  Comicil, 
477 — specimen  of  their  preaching,  477>  478, 

Coivpcr  (William,  Esq.)  Poems ^  Vfk,  IIL,  and  Life,  ll6 — general  cha- 
racter of  the  new  volume,  117 — nf  Cowper's  Latin  pi^etry,  i6. — of 
his  versions  of  Milton,  ifr.^tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ashley  Cow  per, 
Esq.,  1  IS  — beautiful  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  1 19— estimate  of  his 
J>oetieil  chai^cter,  120,  121— and  of  his  letters,  121,  122— Cowper 
A  moral  poet,  ]22^^account  of  his  Memoirs  of  his  early  life,  with  ex- 
tracts, 123  — 127 — observations  tlicreon,  128. 

Citrwen  (Mr.)  plan  of,  tor  mitigating  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  96, 
97.  . 

D.  ^ 

Dakkif  notice  of  a  beau tifut  temple  at,  17- 

Ddmm  (Dr.)  pntttlcal  machinery  of,  considered,  389^ — 3^1 — in  whpt 

respects  a  (langerous  autlior,  392. 
Daiis  (CaplainJ  notice  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage, 

IS5. 
DoDif  (P.,  Esq.)  tramtlation  of  a  Chinese  drama,  39§— outline  of  the 


lable,  403,  404— obseirvJitions  on  the  resemlblance  between  the  Qii- 

nese  and  Greek  Jramas,  405 — 407. 
penon  (M.)  inaccuracies  of,  detected,  7,  IP. 

Dionysius  Haiicamessensis^  fragmeftts  of  an  epitome  of,  discovered,  535. 
tHst^eetion.     See  Popular  Disqfection, 
Distressfs  of  the  country,  causes  of,  245 — ^77' 
Drama  (Chinese)  account  Of,  400—^2 — its  resemblance  to  that  of 

ancient  Greece,  405,  406'. 
Draughty  effects  of,  in  Brazil,  357,  358. 
Drury  (Admiral)  anecdote  of,  415,  41  (J. 
Dumfries  Savings  Bank,  plan  of,  108. 
Duncan  (Mr.)  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  to  discover  &  north-west  passage, 

\G6. 
J)uncan  (Rev.  Henry)  Account  of  Parish  Savings  Banks,  82 — institutes 

one  in  his  Parish  of  Ruthwell,  95— vindicates  the  moral  tendency  of 

such  banks,  110,  111. 

E. 
Edinburgh  Savings  Bank,  notice  of,  101,  102 — plan  of,  lOp — notice  of 

Edinburgh  Old  Town,  437. 
Egypt  J  population  of,  3 — wretched  state  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  4 — 

8 — conduct  of  Buonaparte  in,  233 — Travels  in,  see  Legk. 
Elections,  disgraceful  practices  during,  at  Bristol,  256 — and  at  Notting- 
•    ham,  257 — ought  to  be  free  in  some  places,  ib. — bribery  a^ielectioni 

practised  at  small  open  boroughs,  2^57. 
Enghien  (the  Duke  d^)  account  of  the  assassination  of,  219 — obser\u- 

tions  on  it,  221,  222. 
England,  state  of,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  at  the  commence? 

ment  of  the  late  war,  236 — 238. 
Evans  (Thomas)  Christian  Policy  the  Salvation  of  the  Empire^  225-Teule- 

gized  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  268 — ^specimen  of  his   theological 

knowledge,  269 — extracts  from  his  work,  270 — remarks  on  its  tea- 

dency,  271. 
Examiner,  inflammatory  language  of  exposed,  273 — his  prihcipleis  exd- 

mined  and  their  dangerous  tendency  exposed^  551,. 552. 

F.  ■     ■   '    ■ 

Fools  (Scottish)  notice  of,  437,  438. 

Jbxe  (Lucas)  notice  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  jpassage,  l60. 
JPrewcA,  love  of,  for  theif  country,  515. 

Friendly  Societies,  beneficial  effects  of,  93 — their  principle  explained, 
94. 

Frobisher  (Sir  Martin)  notice  of  his  voyage  in  quest  of  a  north-west  pas* 

sage,  155.  «  ^        j        :      , 

Fronto  (Cornelius)  notice  of  newly  discovered  works  of,  33;^* 
Fur  Trade  in  North  America,  origin  of,  133— nefari,o(fS;praqtice  JoC^he 
traders,  ib. — vast  number  of  furs  annually  cai\gf\l  by  tjje  JJorllirWest 
Compapy^^  143.  -  ,1  ? 

G.  .'..'"     .;^.; 
Gnarcfettia^y  Lord  Bacon- 8. opinion  of,  417'^fantaatia:ta<le.in  Eo^isK 

gardens 


isir. 
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gardens  tn  the  17th  century,  41S^state  of  gnrdemng  in  Italy*  ^ip— 
in  France,  ii.— und  in  Spain,  Hulland^and  Germany,  4^0^Observa- 
tions  on  the  Chinest:  and  tjther  Asinlic  gardens,  42t^principlea  of 
gardt^ning  laid  down  by  Pope,  422 — reduced  to  praclice  by  Kent 
and  Brown,  ib,  4Q3— observations  on  landscape  aiid  picturest[ue*  gar- 
dening;, 424— 4'29. 

George  11 L  noble  reply  of,  to  the  menaces  of  Buonaparte,  C34. 

Goduins  Political  Justice,  strict u res  on  the  Monthly  Review  of, 536,  537- 

Goiaim  (town)  noljce  of,  350. 

Guod  Fhday^  celebration  of,  in  Brazil,  347. 

OorduH  (Jean,  a  Scottish  gipsy)  anecdotes  of,  439,  440--]ier  tragJci*! 
end,  441. 

Graimme  (Jubn,  of  Clavcrhouse),  anecdotes  of,  470 — 472. 

Guer/a  Hasmu,  account  of  an  excavated  temple  at,  17,  18. 

H, 

Hebrew  PoUti/y  object  and  peculiarity  «fj  44,  45, 

Jfieruy  V,  (King)  tho  father  of  the  English  navy,  153  note. 

Higklimd  honour,  anecdote  of,  433. 

Hiilland^  oppi  essed  by  Buonaparte,  234, 

liont^  Hegjijter,  curious  specimens  of,  54<>. 

tJmpttalittf  (Orazdian)  anecdotes  of»  352—354,  359,  370. 

House  of  CanmwHSf  remiirks  on  the  coDSlitntion  of,  235. 

Hudjion  (Captain)  voyage  of,  in  quest  of  a  north-weit  passage,  156^ — his 

wretched  end,  157- 
Hudson  s  Bat/  Company,  origin  of,  I60 — notice  of  their  reluctant  attempfe 

to  explore  a  north-west  passage,  161,  l62,  1()5,  166* 
Hume  (David)  anecdote  ot\  correctetij  279- 

L 

Ijjjtdelil^^  observations  on  the  progress  of,  in  France,  525,  525 — ^nd  m 

.    England,  527. 

IsaettSj  oration  of,  newly  discovered,  334. 

lial^,  conduct  of  Buonaparte  in,  233. 

J- 

Ji0a  (garrison  of)  partly  massacred  by  Napoleon,  223,  224, 

K, 

KelsOf  notice  of  the  Savings*  bank  at,  gS. 

Koster  (Henry)  Trfrtek  in  Brazil^  344— hospitable  reception  of,  by  th« 
Brazilians,  352,  353,  354,  37t>— dangerous  situation  of,  370 — in- 
stances of  his  intrepidity,  36'2,  371. — See  Bnjzii. 

L. 

Lancaster  (Sir  James)  notice  of  his  voyage  m  quest  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, 156. 

Landscope-gfirdening,     See  Gardenings  Repton, 

Latm  Poctrt/  of  Cowper,  observalions  on,  117- 

Legk  (Thomm^  Esq.)  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  1 — unassuming  ap- 
pearance of  his  book,  contrasted  \\\\l\  other  modern  travels,  iL — 

I  ;Hiolice  of  omissions,  2^desolate  condition  of  modern  Alexandria,  i^. 

isat  fi  V  4  devastations 
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^  ,n— ^ev^t^tions  of}di>9^Turkit>n  momimento  of  ancient  SLtUS'f^iSo^ht 
classes  of  Egyptian  population,  i6. — wretched  state* of  the  pes^ttntry, 

^  ih.  i,  8-^charsict«?r  of  the  Copts,  4 —vigorous  govern«entof  MuJioiiik 

\  Ali,  pashaw  of  Cairo,  iy 7- police  of  that  city,  5 — its  .present  state,  6 

''  '— ficcount  of  the  slave  market,  ib,  7 — progress  of  the  author,  7^n- 
accuracy  of  M.  Denon  (letec4«d,  ilu — notice  of.  the  ruin*  of  ancient 
Thebes,  8,  9 — supposed  reoiains.^f  the  statue  oCMemnon<  10,  I14i. 
gallant  resistance  of  the  French,  U>y' the  inhabitants  of^  Phi  be,  iS*^ 
ancient  ruins  on  that  island,  t^«— cataracts  of  the  Nilf(t  isk^^betnrtiJal 
view  of  them,  13 — hospitable  rece^ion  of  Mn  )<4rgkan^  biaJdJow. 

.  traveller  by  a  Bardbra  chieftain,  4^. — erroneous  calculations. of  tb^ 

*^atitude  of  Syene,  14 — ruins  at  Sibhoi,  15^-rrieceptioo.  by  (iassan 
Cacheff,  15,  16 — fine  temple  at  Oakki,  i7-T-accoUnt.o£an  iBxcaMited 
temple  at  Gueifa  Hassan,  17,  IS — error  of  >Denofi,  detected,  19— »• 
character  and  manners  of  the  Nubians,  20,  21 -^interesting  account 
of  the  author's  visit  tp  a  subterraneous  repository  of  mummies,  22 — 
24 — his  dangerous  return  and  subsequent  advetitiire9|:24'r>defects  of 
the  English  system  of  quarantine,  2^.  ,f'    <    i         j.  : 

iabrary  of  Constantinople,  destroyed,  328r>-and^at  Alexai^dcii^,  329^' 

Itfe^  civilised  and  uncivilized,  evils  and  ^dvantagesj  Oii^.  considered, 
64-^68.  

LiVera^i/re,  state  of,  in  Brazil,  349*^-of  China,  misrepresented  by  the 

.  Eomish  Missionaries,  397— sjiccessfuUy  .cultivated  by  the  East  Indii 

Company's  servants,  398 — state  of,  in  England,  in  the  seventeen tli  and 

eighteenth  centttrieSt,537».A38..,  A 

London  (city  of)  resolutions  of,  in  1814  and  I8I6  contrasted,  243,  244 
— seditious  spirit  of  some  of  its  ward  meetings,  246,  247-^acct>utft  oC 
a  Chinese  Poem  on  '  London,*  399>  400— strictures  on  the  conduct  0£. 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Livery  of  London,  513—515.  Wi 

Longwood  House,  Buonaparte's  residence,  description  of,  500*  .    -     Ar/L 

IiOt^e  (Sir  Hudson)  treatment  of  Bi^onaparte.  by,  fully  justified,  495^ 
498,499,503,504. 

^  M.  .;.   ■-.        -  .  •    .      •    ;:v 

M^Cries  (Dr.)  liife  of  Knox,  remarks  on,  475. 

MagistrtUeSy  importance  of  their  discharging  their  duties,  553i 

ATaiicwwtf^  ^/i,  pashaw  of  Cairo,  notice  of,  4. 

Jtffli(M.)  discoveries  of  in  the  Arabrosian  Library,  332, 333*— criticrilnf^- 
tices  of  the  fragments  published  by  him,  533— -337^     '   - 

Maldona^o  (Laurent  Ferrer)  Voyage  de  la  Met  Atiantigu^  tt  TOcean  Fh- 
cifiquey  &c.  529 — account  of  the  work  from  the«ditor,  145 — analysis 
of  the  Relation,  with  proofs  of  its  errors,  146-^153. 

Malthus  (Mr.)  recommendation  of  county  baftks  by,  98. 

Manvfacturtng  System,  effects  of,  542 — English  maniafactureS)  why  not 
so  flourishing  as. formerly,  543>  544.  ^  ;•  o- r  . -»  , 

Mflf/ii/*cWp/«  (Ancient),   ch uses  of  the  rarity  of,  323,  324— ttie  lossrof 
Greek  manuscripts  most  e^^tensive,  325 — innovations  on  them  made 
by  Maximum  Planude?,  326— destruction  of  MSS*  by  the  monks,  3«7^ 
3^8— Hnd  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  by  the  Saracens,  329 — different 
iia^^^a,iKl^peiciie^  9(MSS*/330— nature  of  aiPalii^^jtestufiyjor^^odcxi 
. .  ,         '  Rescriptttf, 
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'   Rescriptos,  7'^.  331^accfiuTit  of  the  BobrBn  MSS.  (fSs^tered  m  tlie 

,    Ambrosian  Library,  at  Milan,  332 — 337. 

Mmmscrit  vettite  de  SL  Helt*fie  d^tate  maniere  ificonnife,  481 — proofs  that 
it  is  a  mere  fabricaiiori,  atid  not  the  production  of  Buonaparte,  509, 
510.  '   7^ 

Marttifhiim^  present  state  of,  375^ — character  of  the  planters,  3fli. ' '  '^ 

Mtmnon^  supposed  remains  uf  the  statue  of,  10,  11. 

Mennges^  m  gambling  cUibs  in  Scotland,  notice  of,  105,  JOG. 

Miikm's  ImUu  poetry,  translated  by  Cmvper,  observations  on,  117. 

MisA'ioriaiy  ffihris^  probable  etTectst»f»  on  the  Sandwich  islanders^  81 ,82. 

Monthly  Magazine^  falsehoods  of,  exposed,  247 — 547j  wo^c^ieditioui 
pamphlet  recommended  by  it»  2^8,  Q69' 

MIo}dhitf  Reiii-w  of  Godwin's  Tolitical  J  ustice^  observations  oji,  53G,  5$7, 

MoniJttiion  (Count)  Memoir  qf^  concerning  Buonapartej  480— mo^t  pro- 
bably not  his  production,  485 — examitiation  of  its  falsehoods  respect- 
ing the  treatment  ot  Buonaparte  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  488 — 4^1  — 
false  statement  of,  concerning  Buonaparte's  residencej  49*^ — his  ex- 
travagant claims  of  Imperial  dignity,  49*2—4^4 — false  assertion  rela- 
tive to  Buonaparte  being  prohibited  from  all  correspondence,  496^ 
497— his  statement  of  Napoliune's  ireaimcnt,  disproved  by  factt, 
498—504. 

More  (Sir  Thnmtis),  anecdote  of,  250,  251* 

Mollinaix^  globe,  said  to  have  been  whitewashed  by  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple*   l6'5. 

MummieSj  description  of  a  subterraneous  cavern  of,  22—54, 

N. 

N\  SenkiiradoO,  festival  of,  described,  377— 33 L 

Naiai  (town)  description  of,  355. 

JVV/f,  cataracts  of,  described,  12,  13. 

Nubians,  chnracler  and  manners  of,  20,  21.  v 

Norih'Wcst  Ctmpmii/,  sen^ants  of,  assassinate  Governor  Sample  and  hfi 
suite,  J31,  132 — ^origin  and  system  of  the  Company,  134>  135 — op* 
pression  of  their  servants  by  the  Company,  136 — and  of  the  Indians, 
137— instances  of  unpunished  villany  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
137  —  141 — vast  number  of  fwrs  annually  caught  by  them,  143, 

NortJi'Wfsi  Pasaage^  ncjtice  of  efforts  for  the  discovery  <it^  154 — voyage 
of  Caspar  deCortereai,  iii. — of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  155— ot  Captain 
Davis,  iL — of  Sir  James  l^ncaster  and  Captain  Wayniouth,  l^b — of 
Captain  Huds^on,  ih, — -his  wretched  end,  157 — voyage  of  Sir  Thomat 
Button »  i6.— of  By  lot  and  Ballin,  158— of  Fox e  and  James,  159,  i^>0 
—attempts  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  161,  l62^and  by 
Captains  Moor  and  Smith »  162 — of  Captain  Cook  and  his  associates, 
■  163, 164^-of  Mr,  Ouuciui,  l6j — 167 — review  of  the  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  a  north-west  passage  b  pmcti cable, 
168—172.   ;  .. 

,  ,>  %,,',  O,  1  ^  -     ■   ■"^'  .^ 

Omamiim,  bi«t*£»rtcal  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  ofJ  52&^^B99» 

.    ,,  i,  .:.:     ,     -.  ■  p.  ■■      -''^^- 

Farliamintar^  Reform,  tracts  on,  225— state  of  tie  cdiHWfiyttlhe  cftn- 

clusion 
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elusion  of  the  late  war,  ^^5, 226 — tbe  causes,  objects,  ^and  iiollcy-  of 
that  war  considered,  226 — 231 -^conduct  of  Buonap«(rte  ia  Italy, 

*  i33 — in  Egypt,  i6.— and  in  Holland,  234 — noble  reply  of  bis  Miyestj 
to  tbe  menaces  of  Buonaparte,  t6.-— «tate  of  tbe  country  dariiig  ihe 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  war, 
236 — 238 — successes  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Peninsula,  239-^-^- 
Hions  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  in  } 8 14  and  1^816, 
contrasted,  243,  244 — causes  of  the  late  distresses,  245— 277— -peti- 
tions for  parliamentary  re^rm,  245 — spirit  of  some  of  the  speediifiers 
on  this  topic,  246,  247 — falsehoods  of  the  Monthly  Mag9;zine  ex^ 
posed,  247 — the  late  riots,  the  effect  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  248,  249 
^ — discord  and  opinions  on  parliamentary  reform,  252,  253 — the 
House  of  Commons  better  constituted  now  than  at  any  former  period 
of  British  history,  255 — present  state  of  representation  in  some  coun- 
ties, 256-^-disgraceful  practices  tolerated  at  Bristol,  t&. — and  at  Not- 
tingham, 257 — elections  ought  to  be  popular  in  some  places,  257 — 
bribery  practisetl  in  the  small  open  boroughs,  i^.-^melmi  of  reform 
proposed  by  the  ultra-Whigs,  258 — abolition  of  i^necure^,  259~in- 
eflficiency  of  the  plans  of  refoi-m,  recommended  by  them,  ^66,  26l — 

^  political  creed  of  the  Spencean  philartthrbpisti,  263^-^priricipies  of 

'  their  founder,  Spence,  265,  266 — his  conduct  on  trial  for  seditfon, 
^iGl — his  sentence  and  subsequent  course  of  life,  268 — remarks  on 
the  inflammatory  language  of  the  Examiner,  273-T-and  of  Mr.Cob- 
bett,  273 — 276 — time,  tbe  only  remedy  for  our  present  distresses, 27 8. 

Paterson  (Robert,  a  Scottish  eovehanler)  anecdotes  of,  446,  447.    "^ 

Peasantrj/  (Egyptian)  wretched  state  of,  4,  8. 

Pernambuco,  account  of  the  govqmfriient  of,  348 — state  of  the  Indians 
there,  365,366. 

Personifieationy  importance  of,  in  pofetry,  395. 

P^ct  (island  of)  notice  of  ahcient  ruins  on,  12-^gallant  resistancie  of 
the  French  by  its  inhabitants,  ih,  - 

PkUltps  (Counsellor)  Speech*  and  Poems,  27— ^specimens  of  his  *  Emerald 
Isle,'  28,  29 — and  of  bombast  from  his  *  Speeches,'  30 — S6-^his  poli- 
tical tergiversations,  37. 

Pictures^  Onrdening^  remarks  on,  426 — 428. 

PfVoie  (M.)  anefcdote  of,  540. 

PioHtuSj  fragments  of  the  plays  of,  newly  discovered,  3S4. 

Pkmptre  (Anne)  Residence  in  Ireland,  337 — account  of  her  embarka- 
tion, 338-^specimens  of  her  biiinders,  339 — 344. 

Paetry,  proper  subjects  for,  395,  396; 

Poor  Laws,  observation  on  the  inefficiency  of;  9I — revision  of,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  278. 

jPoor  Rates,  pressure  of,  counteracted  by  the  establishment  of  Corpora- 
tion Boxes  and  Friendly  Societies,  94,  95-^Mr.  Curwen's  plan  for 
mitigating  their  pressure,  96, 

Popular  Dtsaffectim^  tracts  on  the  rise  and  progress  of,  5^1 1^ — ipfQofs  of 
the  existence  of  such  ^disaffection  against  the  government,  5J12-^15 
— causes  of,  during  the  civil  wars,  5l6--effects  of  the  Refornurtion 
en,  517 — state  of  popular  ^isaflfection  during  tiwt  wgns  of  GharteB  I. 

*  .  and 


aed  Charles  IT.»  518,  519— account  of  iHe  iii^t  opposition,  520,  521, 
5'22— disaffection  of  the  Jacobites,  524,  525 — ^progress  of  disaffec- 
tion ii;  the  present  reign,  530,  531— circumstances  that  contribuled 
tn  it,  532,  533 — effects  of  the  American  revolution  on,  534^reme* 
dies  for  the  existing  disnifection,  553^  554. 

Porden  (Miss)  The  Veils,  a  poem,  387 — dilliculties  of  her  subject,  z6*— 
remarks  on  the  machinery  of  the  Sylphs,  388— fuhle  of  her  poem, 
392 — ^extracts  from  it,  with  remarks,  ri>. — 3^3 — 3iK>. 

Porhtgfil,  sketch  of  Buonaparte's  usurpations  in,  238. 

PiibHvations  (^New)  li^ls  of,  280—535. 

Q. 

QuarantinCf  defects  of  the  English  system  of,  25. 

R- 

Recife,  m  Bras^il,  account  of,  345,  345 — festival  of  Good  f  riday,  how 
celebrated  there^  34?. 

Rf/b/'/nw^iWi  (the)  effects  of,  in  this  country.  517* 

Religion,  indtflerence  for,  how  beiit  to  be  counteracted,  l>53. 

Representaiiou,  parliamentary,  state  of,  in  some  counties,  25^^ 

Repton  (H,  Esq.)  fragments  on  laQclscape  gardening,  41 6 — objects  of  hm 
art,  423 — extracts  iVom,  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  houses,  424 
— on  the  situation  of  a  kitchen  garden,  425 — on  picturesque  garden- 
ing, 426 — 428 — on  the  sources  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  gar- 
den, 429,  436\ 

Riky  Qamii^)  Narraike  of  the  Shipxvtrck  and  CapthUi/  of  287 -^depar- 
ture from  Hitrtford,  ii.— wrecked,  with  his  crew,  on  Cape  Bojador 
coast,  288 — description  of  a  group  of  the  natives,  289 — pillaged  by 
them,  29O1  29l^^the  author  and  his  crew  escape  in  their  long-boat, 
292 — wrecked  again  on  Cape  Bar  has,  293,  294 — taken  captive  by 
the  Arabs,  295 — and  marched  into  the  interior,  296— their  suffer- 
ings in  crossing  the  Desert,  297^-299 ^^t^it^  author  and  several  of  his 
crew  purchased  by  Sidi  Ilamet  and  Seid,  two  Arab  tradera,  299—* 
marched  northward  across  the  Desert,  301,  302 — reach  the  river  El 
Wod  Noon,  303— dispute  between  their  masters,  304 — arrival  at 
Mogadore,  305 — redeemed  by  >lr,  Willshire,  the  British  consul,  ib. 
— his  hospitable  reception  of  the  captives,  306— veracity  of  the  nar-^ 
rative  confirmed,  287- 

Rose  (Rt.  lloru  George)  Observatiom  on  Bunks  for  Savings,  ^g — opinion 
of,  on  the  poor  laws,  91  j  9'^ — analysis  of  his  bill  for  regulaling  Sav- 
ing Banks,  with  observations  thereon,   111—115, 

Roiissem^  poetical  character  of,  197—199. 

Hums,  iKJtices  of  ancient,  at  Thebes,  8,  9 — on  the  island  of  Phi  las,  12 
—at  Sibhoi,  15, 

Ritik-mli  Savings  Bankj ^notice  of,  101  ^account  of  its  plan,  106|  J07, 

S. 

Sandwich  Isles,  observations  on  the  present  slate  of,  78 — effects  of  super- 
stition on  the  inhabilants,  80— the  probable  effects  of  Missionary 
efforts   considered^    81 — number,  extent,  and   population  of,    83 — 

.>  importance  of  these  islands,  84.  1—1  - 

fpo*'  Smtim 
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&uUmi  (M.)  J/fpeal  to  tie  Briiish_  nation  on  the  treaimtni  of  Bmrnoptite, 

..  480-r-charges  the  British  government  with  the  design  of  stanring 
:  Buonaparte,  505-^refutation  of  his  falsehood,  606,  507— rand  of  his 
.  assertions  concerning  Buonaparte's  ill-treatment,  508. 

I$acings  Batiks f  or  Proiideat  Institutions j  review  of  pamphlets  on^ ■89' 
notice  of  one  instituted  at  Kelso,  93 — and  at  Tottenham  for  cbildien, 
.S7 — Savings  banks  recommended  originally  by  Mr.  MalthuB,  5^8<- 
account  of  one  at  Wendover,  iA,*-and  of  a  charitable  bank  at  Tot- 
tenham, 99— notices  of  Savings  banks  at  Bath,  100-^ai  Riilkwell^ 
101— at  Edinburgh,  101,  102— at  London,  103,  104 — and  in  ocker 
places,  103 — analysis  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Ruth  well  Savings 
bank,  106,  107 — and  by  the  Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  baJika,  108» 
109- the  moral  tendency  of  such  institutions  vindicated,  110,  111 
— outline,  with  remarks,  on  Mr.  Rose's  bill  for  regulating  pavings 
banks,  111—114,  115. 

Scots,  anecdotes  of  the  fidelity  of,  433,  434— superstitious  options  af, 
435,  436— their  amusements,  437 — 439. 

Seara  (town)  notice  of,  364 — anecdotes  of  its  governor,  366,  3fi7. . 

Selkirk  (Earl  oO  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  in  North  4^n0ric^^  Ac 
'129 — Ills  benevolent  attempts  to  prevent  emigration  to  iheUaited 
States,  129,  130— obtains  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  130 — massacre  of  Governor  Scrapie  and  his  suite,  by  the 
servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  131,  132 — subsequent  conduct 
of  Lord  Selkirk,  132 — origin  of  the  fur  trade,  133 — nefarious  pmc* 
tices  of  the  traders,  i^.^origin  and  system  of  the  North-we$t  Com:* 
pany,  134,  135 — remarks  on  that  system,  135 — oppression  by  the 
Company  of  their  own  servants,  136!^— and  of  the  Indians,  J37— In- 
stances of  unpunished  villany  on  the  part  of  the  North*w4*st  Com- 
pany, 137 — 141 — vast  number  of  furs  annually  caught  by  the  Com*: . 
jMiny,  143 — remarks  on  Lord  Selkirk's  plan  of  colonization,  142..-   ■ 

Sempfe  (Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay)  assassinated  by  the  servants  of  ^^  : 

■   North-west  Company,  131,  132.  . .     ,  v - 

Serfdnejos,  character  and  manners  of,  described,  367-^70.  . 

ShakspearCf  absurd  emendations  of,  86 — 88. 

SUfhoi,  notice  of  ancient  ruins  at,  15. 

Siaxe-market  of  Cairo,  account  of,  6,  7-  *     e    -^     .  -  ' 

Slavery  and  slave-trade  of  Brazil,  present  state  of,  384—386."  '"' 

Socinianism,  obser\'ations  on  the  progress  of,  in  this  country.  535,  536. 

Spdn^  sketch  ^f  Buonaparte's  usurpations  in,  238-^-dHveti'  tbehce'  by'  ^ 
British  valour,  239.  ^  '      '      \ 

Spencean  Philanthropists,  creed  of,  263— remarks  on  it,  264— ^account . 
of  their  founder  and  his  tenets,  265,  266,-547','  »tif«'-^his  speech -on 
his  trial  for  sedition,  267 — his  punishment,  268.    -■/*  - 

5/iMir^  (Alexander,  of  Invernahyle)  interesting  anecdotes  of,  433,  434. 

Sumner  (Rev.  J*  B.)  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Cr^ioni  ,^7rrG^:  -' 

.   noral  character  of  his  work,  SQ — 42 — abstrs^Ur.ofShf^^fkrgyW^iHjfojC,  }< 
tfti  evidenqe  of  tie  existence.of  th<?  Cref(oij|.^,i.^V-r:4b3rTp^|i2 
liarlty  and  object  of. (he  Hebrew  polity^  ^^  45rrab^^t  o^^JVlt^! 
Sumner'^  proofs  q£  tlie  wisdons  of  the  Deity,  Bs<.^f cii^Y9f9^  by  .^♦^ 
.....  structura 
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atructure  of  the  world  atid  of  hu'iian  society,  46 — 48— remarks  oh 
IhtJ  vvhimstcat  hypothesis  of  M.  Bonnet  and  Mr,  White,  4^ — ^ihe 
principle  of  population,  a  furthin-  proof  of  the  wbtlom  of  God,  and 
of  ihe  capahility  of  mankind  for  improvement,  50^ — 54 — illustrations 
of  tins  principle,  with  remarks,  55 — 62— considerations  on  the  evils 
anrl  advantages  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life,  6'4-,  69. 

Suptrstitiom  prmfices  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  80 — of  the  Brazilians, 
372-^and  notit»ns  of  the  Scots,  435,  4-S6. 

SymnmcAus  (Q,  Aurelius)  notice  of  his  speeches,  recently  discovered, 
333, 

T. 

Tiiles  of  my  Lmidkidj  430 — remarks  on  the  style  and  popularity  of  the 
author's  prest?nt  and  former  productions,  ib,  431 — 441 — strictures  oil 
his  title,  442— fable  of  his  tale,  entitled  the  '  Black  Dwarf/  442  — 
445 — fable  and  character  of  *  Old  Mortality/  with  extracts,  446^ 
466 — cause«  of  the  popularity  of  this  authors  novels,  46G,  46"7 — 
fttrictures  on  the  execution  of  the  'Tales  of  my  Landlord/  4b7-*-470, 
474^480: 

Tamaahmakj  sove^reig?^  of  Wahoo,  one  of  the  Saivdwich  hles>  anecdotes ' 
and  character  of,  7^y  76',  7S— S4. 

Taylor  (Charles)  Summary  Account  of  the  London  Saiings  Bank,  89 — 
character  of  his  tract,  104. 

Temple  (Sir  William)  ohservation  of,  upon  oppoiittbnsi  521. 

Terence^  ancient  commentary  on,  newly  discovered,  334. 

Thebes  (ancient)  ruins  of,  described,  K — 11. 

Tami/uctGo,  collection  of  oral  evidences  concerning,  309— 3lS^accouiit 
of  ail  attack  upon  the  united  camvati  fnjm  that  city  to  Algiers,  &c* 
by  the  Arabs,  319.320. 

Totttnkmn  Savings'  Bank  for  children,  notice  of,  97 — and  for  adults, 
99. 

Tufkn^  devastations  of,  among  works  of  ancient  art,  3. 

Tyranny  of  Buonaparte^s  government  in  France,  240 — and  of  hi»  foreign 
policy,  241,  242. 

u, 

Ultra-Whigs,  measures  of  reform,  proposed  by,  258. 
Unwin  (Mrs,)  beautiful  sonnet  10,  1 19. 

V. 

VanMraam  (M.)  bumitiating  treatment  of«  by  the  Chinese,  412,  413, 
Voters f  numbers  of,  at  elections,  greatly  increased  in  particular  coun- 
ties, 254. 
Voyageurs,  or  servants  of  the  North -W^est  Company,  account  of,  136 — 
and  of  the  bondage  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  Company,  137. 

w. 

IVar  (the  late)  causes,  objects,  and  policy  of,  considered,  225— 23  L 
f harden  (William)  Com trsa^iW*  with  Buonaparte,  208 — proofs  of  the 
auttior's  want  of  veracity,  209— 212— arid  incorrectnesses,  213 — 
imposed  upon  by  Count  Bertrand,  214— Las  Cases's  accountof  Napo- 
lton*i  departures- from  France  and  surremlering  himself  lo  the  British 
V  government, 
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govemmeDt,  215,  2l6 — Buonaparte's  account  of  the  morder  of  Cap«» 
tain  Wright,  S18— -remarks  thereon,  220,  221 — his  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Cnghien.  219— observations  on  'n  92i,  222 — 
his  account  of  the  poisoning  ot  his  sick  soldiers,  222 — and  of  the 
massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  at  Jaffa,  223 — obsei-vations  on  it,  ib, 
224 — Warden^  publication  penned  at  St^  Helena,  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  487- 

Waymouth  (Captain)  notice  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  156*. 

JFendorer  Savings'  Bank,  notice  of,  9^. 

Wkiteford  (Colonel)  noble  conduct  of,  433, 435. 

Windham  (Mr.)  observations  of,  on  picturesque  gardening,  426 — 428. 

Wisdom  of  God,  proofs  of,  from  the  structure  of  the  world  and  of  hu- 
man society,  46—48 — further  evinced  by  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, 50 — 62, 

Wrig/kt  (Captain)  account  of  the  murder  of,  by  Buonaparte,  218 — ob- 
servations thereon,  220,  221 — treatment  of  Captain  Wright  in  the 
Temple,  497. 
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